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-TTOLTAIRE'S  PHILOSOPHICAL  DICTIONARY.  Eeprinted  verbatim 
'  from  the  Six  vol.  edition,  sold  at  SOs.  The  work  is  embellished  with 
two  Engravings,  a  Medallion  Portrait,  and  a  full  length  likeness  of  the  cele- 
brated author,  in  elegant  cloth  binding.  Two  volumes,  containing  nearly 
1,300  pages,  price  8s.,  post  free.     May  be  had  of  aU  booksellers. 

Opiwioh  of  thb  "  Dispatch." 
••  Voltaire's  Philosophical  Dictionary.— This  is  a  translation,  in  two  volumes,  of  that  magnificent 
«vork  which  must  hand  the  name  of  Voltaire  down  to  the  latest  posterity.  We  have  compared  it 
with  the  French  edition  in  three  volumes,  and  find  that  the  English  version  is  a  most  faithful  one, 
fully  preserving  the  spirit  of  the  original,  and  in  no  way  abridged.  The  work  is,  of  course,  a  very 
valuable  one,  and  should  have  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  all  persons  who  accumulate  useful  books. 
It  is  priHted  in  a  clear,  legible  type,  and  in  a  manner  to  be  easy  of  reference.  The  publisher  has 
done  very  wisely  to  compress  the  entire  contents  of  this  encyclopaedia  into  two  volumes  of  con- 
venient size,  inasmuch  as  he  places  an  admirable  work  within  the  reach  of  those  persons  whose 
means  would  not  permit  them  to  procure  a  larger  and  more  expensive  edition.  It  is  impossible  to 
contemplate  this  '  Dictionary '  without  being  struck  by  the  Grandeur  and  comprehensiveness  of 
that  intellect  which,  alone  and  unassisted,  could  produce  a  work  embracing  so  many  and  such  varied 
subjects.  Ingenious  theories,  exposures  of  historical  or  popular  fallacies,  philosophical  essays, 
physics,  metaphysics,  in  a  word,  all  branches  of  learning,  science  and  art,  are  the  topics  which 
evoked  the  brilliant  wit,  or  tested  the  profound  wisdom  of  France's  greatest  philosopher.  Although 
much  of  the  philosoph}'  of  that  school  to  which  Voltaire  belonged  has  been  since  exploded  j 
although  many  of  his  theories  have  been  displaced  by  others  which  have  been  supported  by 
arguments  or  proved  by  experiments  of  which  he  never  dreamt ;  although,  in  fine,  much  of  his 
reasoning  on  physics  is  now  pointless,  yet  on  the  whole,  and  taken  as  a  whole,  the  *  Philosophical 
Dictionary  *  is  most  valuable  and  most  useful,  not  only  as  the  record  of  a  gi-eat  man's  opinions,  but 
also  in  those  very  many  departments  where  his  comments  and  observations  do  really  apply  to  ths 
affairs  or  circumstances  of  the  present  day.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  an  English  publisher  has 
dared  to  do  justice  to  a  man  who  is  much  calumniated  by  our  English  saints  and  hj^pocrites,  and 
we  cordially  recommend  this  edition  of  the  '  Philosophical  Dictionary '  to  our  readers." 

Pune' 8  Theological  Works;  including  the  "Age  of  Reason"  and  all 
his  miscellaneous  pieces  and  poetical  works ;  his  last  will  and  tes- 
tament, and  a  Steel  Portrait.     To  prevent  disappointment,  ask 

for  Tnielove's  Edition.     In  Wrappers,  2s.     Cloth  Boards %     0 

The  Age  of  Reason ;  complete,  including  jm  essay  on  his  Life  and 

Genius,  with  Portrait   1     0 

A  Large  Portrait  of  Paine,  12  inches  by  9.     Sharp's  Line  Engraving 

irsytn  Romney.    Poet  free 1     0 

••  It  is  a  very  superior  engraving,  and  the  best  likeness  of  the  great  politician  extant.— iJ#a*«n«r. 

Paine's  Commo'^  Sense    0     3 

Paine's  Rights  of  Man,  with  full  Report  of  his  Trial  in  1792     1     0 

I*olitical  Wives  ;  a  satire,  by  a  Fantastical  Fellow.     An  argument  for 

Woman's  enfranchisement.     Just  published    0     4 

John  Stuart  Mill  on  Liberty 1  4 

' On  Representative  Government    2  0 

-. Principles  of  Political  Economy 5  0 

On  the  Subjection  of  Women   0 

On  England  and  Ireland   2  0 

Rexan's  Life  of  Jesus.     Unabridged    1  6 

R^XAN  on  the  Apostles.     Just  published    7  6 

Mirabaud's  System  of  Nature,  28. ;  or  in  cloth  boards 2  8 

Valse  Divinities:  or  Moses,  Christ,  a»d  Mahomet.    84  p.p.,  8  vo 1  • 


THE   PEOPHET    OF  NAZAHETH; 

OR, 

A      CRITICAL      INQUIRY     INTO     THE      PROPHETICAL, 
INTELLECTUAL,  AND  MORAL  CHARACTER  OP 

JESUS    CHRIST, 

AS    EXr:X]PLiriED  in   his  predictions,   his   precepts,  his   actions,  his   DlSCOUESBi 
AND    his   social  ISTERCOUESB, 

By  EVAN  POWELL  MEREDITH,  F.A.S.L. 

Demy  8vo.,  Cloth,  Lettered,  Reduced  to  7s.  6d. 


PUBLISHED    BY    E.    TRUELOVE,  256,    HIGH    HOLBORN. 


NOTICES    OF    THE    PRESS. 


*^This  is  a  'Prize  Essay,'  but  unlike  the  majority  of  prize  essays,  it  shows  real 
power  and  independent  strength.  But  as  the  preface  hints,  the  offering  of  a  prize  for 
such  a  work  only  sugr/estcd  to  the  author  the  writing  of  this  book  as  an  utterance  *on 
tiieulogical  matters,'  after  having  been  silent  for  thirteen  years,  since  his  'quiet  with- 
drawal from  Christianity,'  As  a  Christian  minister,  he  tells  us  he  iias  well  studied  tho 
beliefs  of  Christendom  and  the  grounds  of  them  ;  and  now  he  assures  us  he  has  '  almost 
daily  pursued  his  researches  after  the  rtal  origin  of  the  Christian  religion.*  The  result 
of  his  inquiries,  on  both  sides,  are  here  in  the  mastive  volume  before  us.  Ostensibly 
the  work  is  an  examination  of  the  evidences  for  and  against  the  prophecies  of  Christ, 
especially  those  prophecies  which  relate  to  the  supposed  drawing  nigh  of  the  end  of  the 
woi4d  ;  but  in  reality,  it  is  an  elaborate  review  of  the  life,  characier,  and  teachings  of 
Ciirist.  With  regard  to  the  prophecies  relating  to  the  end  of  the  world,  the  arguments 
on  both  sides  are  really  well  stated,  with  great  fidelity  and  equal  lulness.  Ihe  con- 
clusion he  arrives  at  is  that  Christ  predicted  the  end  of  the  world  and  the  day  of 
judgment  as  events  then  just  at  hand,  and  that,  in  consequence,  we  ought  to  regara 
Christ  as  'neither  a  deity  nor  in  supernatural  communication  with  the  deity.' 

"Mr.  Meredith  is  a  shrewd,  clear,  and  incisive  writer,  and  .says  the  sharpest  and 
most  outright  things  possible  on  the  subject  in  i.and.     He  is  evidently  a  man  of  con- 
Biderable  reading  and  great  industry  ;  and,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  his  frequent  notes, 
which  aRC  full  of  information,  and  particularly  rich  in  quotation  and  illustration,  hi 
book  deserves  attention. 

"The  Christian  reviewer  here  proceeds,  at  great  length,  to  defend  the  character  of 
Jesus  from  the  charges  brouglit  against  him  by  the  author,  and  concludes  his  critique 
by  stating  that  he  finds  that  '  the  last  chapter,  which  is  a  refutation  of  the  doctrine* 
*•  taught  by  modern  divines "  contains  passages  of  real  power,  and  not  a  few  of 
great  beauty  and  eloquence,'  and  that  '  the  writer  is  quite  capable  of  giving  usi 
tking  that  may  live.' "--The  Kkv.  John  Pagb  Hopps,  ia  the  Truthsaka 
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"It  is  a  very  serious  practical  question — what  ought  to  be  the  result,  and  what 
must  be  the  result,  to  the  clergy,  if  the  conclusions  reached  by  some  modern  enquirers 
touching  the  unhistorical  character  of  a  great  part  of  the  New  Testament  should  prove 
irrefutable.  "We  refer  to  such  works  as  Mr.  Scott's  just  completed  English  Life  of 
Jesus,  and  to  the  elaborate  and  comprehensive  work,  *  The  Prophet  of  Narazeth,'  by 
E.  P.  Meredith.  This  last  work  would  have  been  more  popular,  and  would  have 
attracted  more  observation,  if  it  had  not  been  so  vuluminous.  The  book  is  one  of 
vast  research  and  compass  ;  of  great  ability,  earnestness,  learning,  and  impartiality. 
It  is  a  hard  study  to  master  all  its  varied  contents  ;  and  the  best  and  ablest  among 
the  clergy  might  think  it  no  disparagement  to  enter  the  lists  with  this  formidable 
Goliah.  High  priced  as  the  work  is,  it  is  cheap  in  proportion  to  the  amount  and 
variety  of  the  contents." — A.  F.  INI.  of  the  English  Leader,  in  an  able  article — 
"Results  of  Biblical  Criticism."— Sept.  21st,  1867. 

**  Never  (Ud  I  feel  more  covetous  of  Dr.  Johnson's  gift  of  tearing  out  the  heart 
of  a  book,  than  on  sitting  down  to  review  the  elaborate  work  now  lying  before  me. 
To  the  criiics  described  by  Theodore  Hook,  who  confine  themselves  to  cutting  a  page 
or  two,  and  then  smelling  the  paper-knife,  as  a  substitute  for  reading  the  book,  'The 
Prophet '  seems  to  say  : — 

*  Procul  0  I  procul  esto  p7-ofani 
Conclamut  rates,  totoque  absistite  luco.* 
Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  it  has  become  an  established  principle  with  critics  to  Ios« 
sight  of  the  book  they  are  professedly  reviewing,  and  to  launch  out  into  matters  and 
things  in  general.  Having  conscientiously  read  The  *  Prophet,'  I  shall  endeavour  to 
convey  to  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  work,  and  my  own  views  thereon.  In  the 
first  placp,  I  must  express  my  astonishment,  and,  to  say  the  truth  my  disappoint- 
ment, that  this  book— a  Prize  Essay,  of  closely  printed  demy  8vo.  of  650  pages,  price 
12s.  6d.  (which  was  published  in  1864,  and  has  already  reached  its  second  thousand) — 
has  calleii  forth  no  orthodox  expression  of  opinion  from  Lord  Shaftesbury.  Possibly 
his  Lordship  finds  it  difficult  to  improve  on  his  allocution  respecting  *  Ecce  Homo;* 
for  if  that  book  be  'the  worse  book  ever  vomitted  forth  from  the  jaws  of  hell,'  (see 
N.  M.  Oct.  13th,  1867)  what  words  in  the  orthodox  vocabulary  are  suJQBciently  sul- 
phurous to  define  'The  Prophet*?  Mr.  Francklin's  expressions — 'horrible  and 
blasphemous  production,'  '  pestilent  doctrines,'  &c.,  are  tame  and  feeble,  when  com« 
pared  with  the  truly  diabolical  imagery  of  Lord  Shaftesbury.  It  is  frightful  to  think 
what  fearful  figures  of  rhetoric  may  be  fulminated  against  Mr.  Meredith's  book.  It 
has  been  my  pleasuie  and  my  pride  to  review  this  writer  hitherto  in  the  character  of 
a  literary  tirailleur,  an  unerring  marksman,  stalking  a  bishop,  or  firing  a  heavy  charge 
of  swan  shot  into  the  retreating  Lincolnshire  Vicar,  who,  after  commencing  the  fray 
took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  showing  his  back  to  the  enemy.  Mr.  Meredith  now 
appears  in  a  far  grander  capacity,  as  captain  of  a  magnificent  iron-clad  man-of-war, 
which  with  true  British  pluck,  he  steers  right  into  the  midst  of  the  theological 
squadron,  laying  his  vessel  alongside  of  the  largest  ships,  and  challenging  a  heary 
fire  from  all  quarters.  And  the  theological  squadron  seem  in  no  haste  to  return  the 
raking  broailside  which  he  pours  in.  They  appear  inclined  to  sheer  off  and  give 
him  a  wide  berth.  They  seem  to  argue — logically  enough — if  the  rattle  of  hia 
musketry  h;us  put  to  flight  a  bishop  and  a  vicar,  what  will  become  of  us  when  he 
opens  fire  from  hie  heavy  guns !  And  so,  the  word  is  passed  to  the  orthodox  captains 
— {id  est,  the  editors  of  the  religious  papers) — 'Do  not  return  the  fire  of  that  strange 
vessel.  Belay  there  my  hearties ;'  the  powder  monkeys  (printer's  devils)  are  all  ready 
to  hand  ui>  ammunition,  and  curses,  not  loud,  but  deep,  are  muttered  on  'the 
Infidel.'  But  the  horrible  theologic.il  aarnage  is  delayed,  and  ink,  shed  for  a  tim% 
ceases  to  How.  The  smok«  from  Mr.  Meredith's  guns  clears  away,  and,  as  th* 
parsons  bili<i(l  the  black  hull  and  muzzles  of  the  guns  protruding  from  the  open 
port-hole»v  i""-*»  devoutly  do  they  hope  that  it  will  all  end  in  smoke.     Truly,  it  may 
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be  Baid,  *  the  boldest  hold  their  breath  for  a  time.'  The  pause  is  ominous,  but  it  can- 
not last.  The  conflict  between  priestism  and  what  priests  call  infidelity  must  go 
on,  and  the  theological  policy  of  a  'masterly  inaction '  will  be  found  as  futile  as  it  is 
inglorious.  To  drop  metaphor  :  the  orthodox  papers,  the  Guardian,  Record,  John 
Bull,  Christian  World,  et  id  geniis  omne,  pursue  the  worldly-wise  policy  of  ignoring 
this  book,  which  is  a  magnificent  addition  to  the  literature  of  Free  thought,  and  a 
poweiful  eflfort  to  substitute  terra  firma  in  lieu  of  the  pestiferous  bogs  of 
superstition,  and  theological  sloughs  of  despond.  I  have  the  more  pleasure 
in  stating  thi^,  as  it  is  not  my  intention  to  plaster  the  volume  or  its  author 
with  unqualified  praise  ;  but  all  candid  persons,  oitbodox  or  heterodox,  will 
admit  that  there  cannot  be  two  opinions  as  to  the  erudition,  the  patient 
industry,  and  the  great  moral  courage  manifested  by  Mr.  Meredith.  The  writer  of 
this  elaborate  work  manifests  great  scholarship  and  great  patience  ;  and  BufFon  hao 
said,  'Ze  Genie,  cest  la  Patience.'  The  judicial  spirit  of  impartiality  is  also  strikingly 
manifested  in  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  orthodox  view  of  the  character  of 
Jesus.  '  The  prefixed  advertisement  will  show  the  conditions  under  which  the  work 
was  written,  and  will  explain  the  cause  that  considerable  portions  of  it  are  written 
on  the  Chri^itian  side  of  the  argument.  The  portion  s  of  the  work  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  advocacy  ot  Christianity  are  from  page  9  to  5),  and  from  245  to  258.  Should 
any  Chiistian  reader  be  so  conscious  of  the  weakness  of  his  faith  as  to  desire  to  know 
only  what  can  be  said  in  favour  of  his  religion,  he  is  recommended  to  confine  himself 
exclusively  to  the  perusal  of  these  pages,  and,  when  he  has  read  them,  to  shut  the 
book,  lebt  his  prejudice  be  irritated,  or  his  mind  roused  to  critical  inquiry.'  On  first 
reading  the  above,  I  was  irresistibly  remicded  of  the  polished  irony  of  Gibbon,  as 
displayed  paiticulai-Iy  in  the  15th  and  16th  chapters  of  his  immortal  work.  Indeed, 
there  is  a  good  deal,  both  in  the  literary  style  and  in  the  position  of  this  brave 
Meredith  attacking  superstition  from  his  philosophic  retreat  in  Monmouth,  which 
recalls  those  noble  lines  of  Byron,  where,  after  depicting  the  philosopher  of  Feme}', 

he  refers  to  the  philosopher  of  Lausanne But  on   reading  tlse 

portions  referred  to,  it  will  be  found  that  our  author  has  fully  borne  out  this 
Btatement  in  his  preface.  *  These  portions  which  are  strictly  orthodox  are  enforced 
with  every  possible  fidelity  and  strength  of  reasoning  that  the  writer  could  command 
when  he  was  a  sincere  believer  in  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,'  &c.  On 
reading  -Mr,  Baillie's  advertisement,  the  reader  will  see  that  the  Prize  Essay  is 
not  a  desultory  discussion  of  Christianity,  but  a  most  pertinent  and  important 
inquiry  as  to  whether  certain  definite  })rophecies  attributed  to  Jesus  have  or  have 
not  been  fulfilled.  'Did  Jesus  Christ  predict  the  Last  Day  of  Judgment  and 
Destruction  of  the  World  as  events  inevitable  during  the  then  existent  generation  of 
men  ?'  If  this  question  can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  then  the  non-fulfilment 
of  such  a  clear  and  distinct  prophecy  effectually  disposes  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus. 

*  For  although  to  utter  true  prophecies  is  no  proof  that  the  prophet  is  a  deity,  or 
that  he  has  any  preternatural  communication  with  deity,  yet  to  utter  false  prophecies 
is,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  a  positive  proof  that  the  prophet  is  not  a  deity,  and 
is  not  in  any  manner  supernaturally  influenced  by  the  Supreme  Being.'" — AUTONOMOS, 
in  the  National  Reformer  of  July  12th,  1868. 

**  Germany  has  produced  its  celebrated  •  Leben  Jesu  '  by  Strauss,  and  France  ita 

*  Vie  de  Jesus,'  by  Renan  ;  but  England  has  never  until  now  produced  any 
distinguished  or  remarkable  life  of  Christ.  This  has  just  been  accomphshea 
by  Mr.  Evan  Powell  Meredith,  whose  elaborate  work  has  the  English  chMvacteristics 
of  solidity,  thorough  exhaustiveness,  and  great  clearness  of  statement.  The  author 
was  educated  for  the  Christian  ministry  ;  but  he  subsequently,  to  use  his  own 
explicit  and  courageous  words,  '  quietly  withdrew  from  Christianity,  whose 
doctrines,  after  considerable  examination  and  research,  he  had  ceased  to  believe, 
and  therefore  could  no  longer  conscientiously  preach.'    After  being  for  thirteen 
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years  from  his  secedure  silent  on  theological  matters,  the  offer  of  the  Baillie  Priza 
induced  him  to  enter  upon  the  coraposition  of  this  volume,  to  which  he  has  devoted 
the  labours  of  seven  years.  There  are  numerous  authorities  quoted  in  the  work, 
jilr.  IMeredith,  acting  upon  the  genuine  intuition  of  literature,  enters  upon  the 
examination  of  his  subject  with  the  resources  of  a  scholar,  the  spirit  of  a  gentlemaii, 
and  the  courage  of  a  critic,  who  knows  that  the  puipnse  of  criticism  is  the  discovery 
and  estimate  of  the  truth,  and  that  the  duty  of  a  critic  is  to  express  an  honest, 
uncompromising,  and  discriminating  opinion.  The  result  is  a  very  remarkable  and 
valuable  book  of  C52  demy  8vo.  pages,  solid,  of  more  than  ordinary  width  and 
length.  The  Christian  reader  will  find  in  this  volume  more  iiiformation  thai  all  the 
Cnuiens,  and  Kings,  and  Kittos,  and  commentators  have  ever  supplied  touching  the 
true  characteristics  of  these  most  interesting  subjects — the  predictions,  precepts, 
actions,  discourses,  and  social  intei course  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  that  stated  in 
language  which  is  considerate  without  weakness,  and  bold  without  offence.  As 
perfect  for  reference  as  for  leading,  the  *  Prophet  of  Nazaieth'  is  accompanied  with 
a  most  copious  and  complete  index." — The  Rcasoner. 

"  Believing  that  the  Christian  religion  is  like  a  goodly  vineyard  ovevgrown  with 
thistles  and  weeds,  the  author  sets  himself  resolutely  to  the  task  of  destroying  the 
crowded  undergrowth;  and  he  handles  his  spade  and  his  scarifier  with  much  skill 
and  noticeable  pluck.  .  .  .  Now,  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  modern 
German  critics.  Bishop  Colenso,  the  Essayists  and  Reviewers,  and  the  other  black 
sheep  of  the  Church,  there  can   be  no  mistake   respecting  the  plainness  of  Mr. 

]\Ieredith'8  language  or  the  boldness  of  his  speculations .     Those 

who  wish  to  continue  the  subject  may  purchase  the  volume  for  themselves.  They 
will  find  Mr.  Meredith  always  ia  earnest,  and  always  gentlemanly  in  tone." — The 
Newcastle  Daihj  Chronicle. 

"After  reading  this  volume  no  one  should  be  unacquainled  with  the  real  character 
of  Chiist,  and  with  the  nature  and  tendency  of  his  teachings.  We  never  remember 
reading  a  book  with  1(8S  pretension,  and  at  the  same  time  being  more  exhaustive. 
The  Christian's  view  is  fairly  stated,  and  the  Freethinker's  position  is  so  well 
defended  that  it  forms  a  complete  library  ;  and  all  other  books  on  the  two-fold 
question  here  discussed  may  be  fearlessly  dispensed  with.  As  we  hope  to  refer  on 
more  than  one  occasion  to  '  The  Piophet  of  Nazareth,*  we  shall  now  content  ourselvei 
with  quoting,"  &c. — The  Natioval  Refoi*mer. 

*'  Mr.  Meredith  appears  to  have  withdrawn  quietly  from  Christianity  some  yeai*8 
ago,  but  to  have  employed  himself  with  inquiries  into  its  origin  ;  and  in  the  present 
work  we  have  the  result,  distributed  into  arguments  for  and  against  the  divine  nature 
of  its  Founder,  the  reality  and  accomplishment  of  his  prophecies  concerning  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  end  of  the  world,  and  his  own  resurrection,  the 
excellence  or  defects  of  his  teaching,  and  the  probable  sources  of  his  precepts. 
Mr.  Meredith  has  endeavoured  not  to  wound  unnecessarily  the  feelings  of  believers." 
— J'/te  Wcsimi7ii^ter  Review. 

AMPHILOGIA ;  or,  Correspondence  on  the  Teaching  of  Jesus,  between 
the  Bishop  of  LlandafF  and  Evan  Powell  Meredith,  Author  of  the 
^•Prophet  of  Nazareth,"  &c.  Also  correspondence  touching  the  Divine 
Origin  of  the  Christian  Religion,  between  the  Rev.  J.  Fairfax 
Franklin,  M.A.,  and  Evan  Powell  Meredith.  Eighty  large  8va 
pages,  published  at  Is.,  reduced  to  6d. 

"The  correspondence  is  worth  perngal  both  by  Freethinkers  and,  if  tbey  did 
but  know  it,  by  '  Christians  '  too."— i^-^o/wA  Leader. 


MAZZINI.  Contains  Two  Portraits.   His  Life  by  Madame  Venturi. 
The  Duties  of  Man,  and  other  works.    Preface  by  P.  A.  Taylor, 

M.P.     Reduced  to  3s. 
COUNT    CAYOUR;    His    Life  and   Career.     By  Basil  H.   Cooper, 

B.A.     With  Portrait.      Published  at  2s.,  post-free,  8d. 
MODERN  SPIRITUALISM;  an  Examination  and  Exposure.     By 

G.  H.  Reddalls  ("An  Infidel  Medium  ").     36  pages.     2d. 
JACHIN  and  BOAZ  ;  or  an  authentic  Key  to  the  Door  of  Free- 
masonry, both  Ancient  and  Modern.     Price  6d. 
AN   HOUR  WITH    HARRIET    MARTINEAU.     With   extracts 

from  her  Autobiography.     By  Mrs.  Harriet  Law.     2d. 
SHORT  HAND  (GURNET'S).     With  examples  of  Reporting  in  the 

English,  Latin,  and  French  Languages.     Published  at  Is.,  reduced 

to  6d. 
YE  COMIC  HISTORY  OF  HERALDRY.     By  R.  H.  Edgar.     142 

pages,  profusely  illustrated.     Published  at  Is.,  post-free  8  stamps. 
COSMOGONY  ;  or  the  Principles  of  Terrestrial  Physics.     By  Evan 

Hopkins,  C.E.,  F.G.S.      6d. 
MACKINTOSH  (SIMMONS)  on  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God. 

Author  of  the  "  Electrical  Theory  of  the  Universe."    3d. 
SIX  NIGHTS'  DISCUSSION  between  Thomas  Cooper  and  Joseph 

Barker  en  the  Belief  in  a  Personal  God  and  a  Future  Life.     Half- 
price,  8d. 
HONE'S   TRIALS   FOR    PUBLISHING    PARODIES   OF  THE 

COMMON  PRAYER  BOOK.     A  new  edition.     Cloth  8vo.     2s. 
DARWIN  AND  SMALL  FAMILIES.     By  Dr.  Aveling.     Id. 
LAND  COMMON  PROPERTY,  NOW  AND  FOR  EVER.      By 

Terrigenous.      Id, 
THE  CATECHISM  OF  HEALTH.     By  Dr.  H.  Bridges,  Trandator 

of  Conte's  "  General  View  of  Positivism."     2d. 
BIJOU    REPRINTS  OF  INGERSOLL'S   ORATIONS:  Mistakes 

of  Moses,  6d. ;  What  must  we  do  to  be  Saved,  3d.  ;  The  Christian 

Religion,  3d. 
CAN  IT  BE  TRUE  1    An  inquiry  as  to  the  endlessness  of  Future 

Punishment.     By  Wm.  Miall.     80  pages  in  wrapper.     4d. 


The  National  Reformer.  Edited  by  Charles  Bradlaugh  and  Annie 
Besant.  Weekly,  2d. ;  2s.  8H.  per  quarter.  The  Republican, 
Monthly,  Id.     Malthusian,  Monthly,  Id.     Freethinker,  Id. 

Hamlet;  or  Shakspere's  Philosophy  of  History;  also  a  few  v.^ords  upon 
Othello,  a  suggestive  Key  to  Hamlet.      238  pp.,  8vo.     Cloth,  2s. 

G.H.Lewes.   The  Spanish  Drama.   Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderan.  01.  Is. 

Voices  from  the  Crowd,  and  other  Poems.  By  Charles  Mackay,  LL.D.  6d. 

The  Idol  in  Horeb.  Evidence  that  the  Golden  Image  at  Mount  Sinai 
was  a  Cone,  and  not  a  Calf.  With  three  appendices.  By  Dr. 
Charles  T.  Beke.     Cloth,  187L      Is.  6d. 

What  Happened  After  the  Battle  of  Dorking.     60  pages.     3d. 


MY  PATH  TO  ATHEISM.  By  Annie  Besant.  264  pp., 
handsome  cloth,  4s.     1877. 

The  Queen  v.  Charles  Bradlaugh  and  Annie  Besant.  A  verbatim  report 
of  the  most  celebrated  trial  of  modern  times  ;  with  photographic 
portraits  of  the  defendants,  handsomely  bound,  5s. 

Is  the  Bible  indictable  ]  By  Annie  Besant ;  being  an  inquiry  whether 
the  Bible  comes  within  the  ruling  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  as  to 
obscene  literature.      2d. 

Fables.   By  Frances  Wright,  Author  of  "A  Few  Days  in  Athens."  2d. 

The  Song  of  Songs  (Solomon's) ;  a  new  Translation.  By  Francis  W. 
Newman.     4d. 

Outlines  of  the  Natural  History  of  Scepticism,  and  of  the  positive 
Evidence  for  Christianity.     4d. 

Kichard  Carlile,  the  Champion  for  a  Free  Press.  A  Brief  Sketch  of  his 
Public  Life.  By  G.  Standring,  Ed.  of  the  Repuhlican  Chronicle.    Id. 

Six  Lectures  by  Ingersoll.     In  Wrapper,  6d.  ;  by  post,  7d. 

A  New  and  Catholic  Liturgy,  for  Private  and  Public  Use.  By 
R  Dick,  M.D.C.M.     3d. 

Marriage  and  Population  ;  Their  Natural  Laws.  By  B.  Dick,  M.D.   6d. 

Guizot's  Meditations  on  the  Actual  State  of  Christianity,  and  on  the 
Attacks  which  are  now  being  made  upon  it.  Published  by  John 
Murray  at  9s.  6d.     Cloth  8vo.     3s. 

The  Old  Table ;  a  Christmas  Story  (Tinsley).     Published  at  Is.     4d. 

Anti-Sillyass ;  or,  The  Modern  Odyssey.  By  Maurice  Davies,  author 
of  "  Unorthodox  London."     Very  clever.      180  pp.     8d. 

Calvin's  Preface  to  the  Geneva  Bible  of  1550.  Beautifully  printed  in 
Old  English  Type  in  Red  and  Black  Ink.      4to.     8d.,  by  post  lOd. 

Grantley  Berkeley's  Fact  against  Fiction.   2  vols.,  8vo.,  cloth  extra.  6s. 

Baths  of  Germany,  with  notices  of  the  Baths  of  France  and  Switzer- 
land ;  The  Cold  Water  Cure  ;  Mineral  Waters,  «fec.  By  Dr.  E.  Lea 
2  vols.,  cloth,  8vo.,  2s.  6d. 

Foreign  Biographies.  By  William  Maccall.  Two  large  vols.  Contents, 
Vol.  1,  J.  de  Maistre,  Samuel  Vincent,  Vincent  de  Paul,  Paul 
Louis  Courier,  Vauvenargues,  Abbe  de  St.  Pierre,  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi,  Ullrich  von  Hutten,  Spinoza.  Vol.  2,  G.  W.  Leibnitz, 
L.  C.  de  St.  Martin,  Giordano  Bruno,  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa, 
Alexander  of  Russia.  P.  D.  Aubusson  Martin  Behaim,  Cardinal 
Alberoni,  President  Boyer,  Francis  D'Almeida,  G.  Cadoudal, 
Lazarus  Carnot.     Bindings  soiled  but  leaves  uncut.     5s.  6d. . 

The  Editor's  Box.  Articles  by  Bret  Harte  (with  full-page  portrait), 
F.  C.  Burnand,  E.  Lynn  Linton,  Thackeray,  F.  Marryat,  E.  L. 
Blanchard,  and  others.      124  pages,  8vo.     6d.,  by  post  8d. 

GAMBETTA.  Orator,  Dictator,  Journalist,  Statesman.  By  John 
Hanlon.     6d. 

Gladstone,  W.  E.,  and  what  has  he  done  ?     By  S.  Bennett.     6d. 

The  Life  of  Lord  Palmerston  with  an  Account  of  his  Death  and 
Funeral.     192  pages.     6d. 


VOLNEY'S    RTJIjS^S    OP    EMPIRES. 

Translated  from  the  Freiicli.     Handsomely  bound  in  fine  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

A  new  edition  of  one  of  the  most  famous  works  of  the  French  Encyclopaedists — Volney's  "  Raina 
of  Empires '' — has  just  been  issued  by  Mr.  E.  Tnielore,  256,  High  Holborn,  London.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  anything  about  this  remarkable  work,  except  that  the  present  edition  is  neatly 
printed  and  haudsonjely  bound.  Not  many  readers  are  perhaps  aware  that  Macaulay's  celebrated 
rfew  Zealander  was  really  invented  by  M"  Volney.  Here  is  the  passage  in  the  "  Ruins  "  which 
bears  out  this  assertion  : — •'  Who  knows  but  that  hereafter  some  traveller  like  myself  will  sit  down 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  the  Thames,  or  The  Zuyder  Zee,  where  now,  in  the  tumult  of 
enjoyment,  the  heart  and  the  eyes  are  too  slow  to  take  in  the  multi'ude  of  sensations  ;  who  knows 
but  he  will  sit  down,  solitary  amid  silent  ruins,  and  weep  a  people  inurned,  and  their  greatness 
changed  into  an  empty  name?"  I  may  add  that  M.  Volney  discusses  some  of  those  Eastern 
problems  which  the  European  Powers  are  still  endeavouring  to  solve.—"  Fuck  "  in  the  Newcastle 
Chronicle. 

The  author  was  a  deputy  to  the  National  Assembly  of  1789»  and  long  shared  with  Paine  and 
others  a  position  of  eminence  among  anti-Christian  writer*.  Jnder  the  form  of  an  allegory,  he 
develops  his  theory  of  Society,  of  Law,  and  of  Religion,  denounces  tyrants  and  priests  of  every  sort; 
and  in  a  supplement  entitled,  the  Laws  of  Nature,  deduces  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer  his 
own  principles  of  morality  from  the  physical  constitution  of  mankind  and  of  the  universe.  The 
book  was  once  thought  to  be  a  literary  firebrand  of  the  most  malevolent  potenny,  but  we  have 
learned  to  tolerate  such  literature  as  complacently  as  we  regard  a  bundle  of  Chinese  crackers. 
The  Edition,  which  has  been  entirely  reset,  is  very  neatly  printed. — The  Bookseller. 

Mr.  Truelove  has  just  published  a  new  edition  of  that  excellent  work,  "Volney's  Ruins  of 
Empires."     It  is  printed  remarkably  well,  and  is  bound  in  cloth  with  much  taste. — Secular  Review. 

The    Impeachment   of  the   House  of  Brunswick.     By  Charles    «.    d, 
Bradlaugh.     Seventh  Edition.     Dedicated  to  Lord  R,  Churchill 
and  Sir  H.  D.  Wolff,  as  some  acknowledgement  of  their  effectual 
advertisement  of  the  sixth  edition    1    0 

^Iarriage  as  it  was,  as   it   is,  and   as   it  should  be.    By  Mrs. 

Annie  Besant 1    0 

The   Cost   of    the    Royal    Household,    Royal    Annuities,   and 

Crown  Lands.    By  Charles  Cox  0    1 

The  Diegesis  ;  a  Discovery  of  the  Origin,  Evidences,  and  Early 
History  of  Christianity,  never  yet  before  or  elsewhere  so  fully  and 
faithfully  set  forth.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor,  A.B.  and 
M.R.C.S.  (written  while  in  Oakham  Gaol,  1829),  Author  of  the 
"  Devil's  Pulpit."     429  pages,  cloth    3    6 

English  Socialism.  A  Series  of  Tracts  Descriptive  of  the  Socialism  of 
Robert  Owen,  with  Amendments.       By   Henry    Travis,   M.D. 

96  pages.     Price  2d.,  in  cloth 0    6 
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16  Lectures  and  Orations  by  Frances  Wright  (Madame  D'Arus- 

mont)  in  the  years  1828-9,  cloth  boards,  half  price  1     6 

Picciola;  or.  The  Prison  Flower.     By  X.  B.  Saintaine.     Translated 

into  English.     8vo.  cloth,  half  price  0    6 

The  Eternal  Gospel  ;  or,  The  Idea  of  Christian  Perfectibility. 
Complete  in  Two  Parts.  By  E.  W.  Mackay,  M.A.  Cloth  gilt 
tops,  half  price  1     6 

The  Aristocracy  of  England  :  a  History  for  the  People,  the 
Anatomy  of  Rank.  By  John  Hampden,  jun.  (William  Howitt), 
350  pages.     Half  price 2    6 

Over  Legislation.    By  Herbert  Spencer  0    6 

Bpiridion  :  a  Philosophical  Romance.     By  George  Sand.    Translated 

from  the  French.    320  pages.     Cloth 1     6 

The  Month  Gutemberg  ;  or,  Modern  Industry.  A  Sunday-morning 
Lecture  at  the  Positivist  School.  By  James  Geddes,  M.A. 
56  pages,  8 vo 0    ^ 

My  Summer  Holiday;  a  Tourist's  Jottings  about  Tenby.     "Sweet, 

romantic  Tenby,  gem  of  Channel  watering  places."   108  pages.    Cloth     0     9 

GouGH,    John    B.,    the    Life    and    Times    of,    the    Temperance 

Reformer.     Bv  the  Rev.  J.  Thomas.     With  Portrait.     Half  price    0    6 
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New  Germany;  its  modern  History,  Literature,  Philosophy,  Eeligion    «.    d. 
and  Art,    by  Dr.  Arnold    Kudge.     Part  1,  History  of  Germany 
since    1789.     2,    Literature  since    Lessing.       3,   The    Lodge    of 
Humanism,  cloth  boards 0    ^ 

Heredity  ;  being  a  dialogue  on  some  Causes  of  Degeneracy  in  our 
Pace,  by  a  Clergyman.  Printed  on  toned  paper  and  bound  in 
handsome  cloth,  extra.  Favourably  noticed  by  the  Editor  of  the 
Malthusian    1     0 

HoLYOAKE,  G.  J.  ;  Organisation — not  of  arms,  but  ideas 0     ft 

J^  I' I noza's  Treatise  on  Politics.     Translated  by  William  Maccall 0    ft 

Darwinism  tested  by  the  Science  of  Language.  Translated  from  the 
German  of  Professor  August  Schleicher,  with  preface  and 
additional  notes  by  Dr.  Alex.  V.  W.  Bikkers,  neat  cloth 1    0 

Locke,  John  (Author  of  the  great  work  on  the  Human  Understanding) 

on  Toleration,  cloth  2    0 

Bolingbroke's  Works,  including  Burke's  Vindication  of  Natural 
Society,  cloth.  No  politician's  library  can  be  said  to  be  complete 
without  this  work 2    0 

America  compared  with  England  ;  the  respective  social  effects  of  the 
American  and  English  system  of  Government  and  Legislation  ;  the 
mission  of  Democracy  ;  by  R.  W.  Russell  of  the  United  States,  303 
pages,  copious  table  of  contents  and  index,  cloth 1     ft 

A  valuable  work  for  the  Politician  and  Social  Eeformer. 

Social  and  Political  Morality  ;  by  William  Lovett,  the  Chartist. 
Heads  of  Contents  :-  Individual  Duties — Duties  as  Members  of 
Society — Duties  as  Citizens  of  the  State — Duties  to  the  Great 
Brotherhood  of  Man  (a  Remainder),  cloth  boards    1     ft 

Chartism  ;  a  plan  for  the  education  and  improvement  of  the  People 
Politically  and  Socially,  written  in  Warwick  Gaol  by  William 
Lovett,  half  price     0    ft 

Hints  on  Elocution  and  Public  Speaking  ;  containing  valuable 
suggestions  to  Chairmen,  Public  Speakers  and  others  ;  by  C.  W. 
Smith,  Professor  of  Elocution.  New  and  revised  edition,  cloth, 
half  price.     This  work  was  highly  recommended  by  the  Reviews  ...     0    ft 

LARGE  STEEL  PORPRAITS,  SUITABLE  FOR  FRAMING. 
Robert  Owen,  with  Autograph.  Theodore  Parker,  with  Auto- 
graph. Jean  Paul  Richter,  with  Autograph.  Thomas  Paine. 
Jesus.     Rev.  James  Marti neau.     On  fine  paper,  each 1    0 

Health  and  Beauty  ;  or  Corsets  and  Clothing  constructed  in  accord- 
dance  with  Physiological  Laws,  by  Madame  Roxey,  A.  Caplin. 
Numerous  plates  and  wood  engravings,  quarto  cloth,  Is  3d.  by  post     1    o 

The  History  of  England  in  Verse  ;  by  J.  Gompbrtz  Montefiore, 

Barrister  at  Law,  cloth  lettered.  Is.,  by  post 1     2 

"  I  have  endeavoured  to  render  the  acquisition  of  the  material  facts  of  English  history  mor© 
pnsy  and  pleasant  ihanithad  heretofore  been — for  the  benelit,  notsolely  of  Examination  Students, 
l>vit  also  of  all  those  whose  position  in  society  demands  from  ihem  a  general  knowledge  of  this 
interesting  subject." 

The  Indispensable  Toilet  Guide.  By  B.  Carrew.  Valuable 
Receipts  for  the  Hands,  Eyes,  Eyelashes,  the  Lips,  Breath,  the 
Hair,  Complexion,  Pimples,  Blotches,  Freckles.    Published  at  Is.  6d.     0    ft 

Pessimus.     a  singular  Heretical  Work,  dedicated  to  the  Poet  Shelley. 

62  pages.     Cloth   , 0    6 


Now  ready,  price  2s.  6d.,  cloth  boards,  316  pp.,  with  Portrait 

THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  TALES,  ROMANCES,  AND  SATIRES  OF  VOL- 
TAIRE,  containing  : — Candide  ;  or,  the  Optimist.  Zadig ;  or,  Fate.  The  World 
as  it  Goes ;  or,  the  Vision  of  Babouc.  Micromegaa,  a  Comic  Romance.  The  Huron  ; 
or,  Pupil  of  Nature.  Johnny  ;  or,  the  Sage  and  the  Atheist.  The  Man  of  Forty 
Crowns.  The  Princess  of  Babylon.  Memnon,  the  Philosopher.  The  White  Bull. 
Plato's  Dream.  Bababec.  A  Conversation  with  a  Chinese.  The  Black  and  the 
White.  The  Ignorant  Philosopher.  lEudian  Adventure.  Lord  Chesterfield's  Ears. 
The  Origin  of  Trades.  These  writings  of  the  witty  author  have  not  been  obtainable 
in  English  for  many  years.  The  work  is  now  stereotyped,  and  will  always  be  in 
print;  and  should  any  difficulty  occur  through  so-called  "respectable"  booksellers 
refusing  to  procure  it,  immediate  application  shoiild  be  made  to  the  Publisher, 
E.  TfiUELOVB,  enclosing  P.  O.  Order  for  2s.  6d.,  payable  at  High  Holborn. 

Feom  the  "Westminster  Review." 

"  Many  of  his  philosophical  sayings  and  dogmas,  which  were  received  in  his  own 
-day  with  reverent  admiration,  or  with  shouts  of  denunciation,  are  universally  recog- 
nized now  as  the  mere  common- places  of  truth,  or  as  paradoxes  whose  extravagance 
needs  no  refutation.  But  the  satirical  wit  which  he  brought  to  the  exposure  of  some 
actual  grievance  or  genuine  folly  remains  immortal — keen  and  fresh  as  ever,  although 
tho  grievance  and  the  folly  have  long  passed  away.  One  popular  idea  of  Voltaire 
is  that  of  a  mere  scoffer  at  sacred  things,  a  ribald  reviler  of  the  best  human  senti- 
ments. Another  common  notion  of  him  is  that  of  a  cold  sceptic,  who  subjected 
everything  to  the  test  of  a  narrow  reasoning  process  ;  a  man  who  cared  nothing 
personally  either  for  good  or  evil ;  who  was  all  brain  and  no  heart.  If  these  romances 
fairly  reflect  the  real  nature  of  Voltaire,  they  exhibit  the  character  of  a  warm-hearted, 
sensitive,  undisoriminating  man,  who  sickened  over  human  suffering  and  human 
persecution,  and  who  employed,  with  an  almost  reckless  prodigality,  against  the 
enemies  he  hated  most,  the  instinctive  weapon  of  wit  which  served  him  best. 

"  What  shortens  the  average  lives  of  Frenchmen  ;  what  makes  men  poor,  and  keeps 
them  so  ;  what  embitters  domestic  life ;  what  renders  children  blessings  instead  of 
curses  ;  what  stifles  freethought ;  >.  hat  turns  philosophy  to  a  suam  ;  these  were  the 
questions  with  which  his  sympathies  tormented  Voltaire.  He  thought  that  the  state 
of  society  around  him  gave  answers  to  many  of  them,  which  he  determined  to 
interpret  into  intelligible  language.  These  satirical  Romances  are  valuable  because 
they  contain  Voltaire's  explanations  of  the  condition  of  France  in  his  day.  War, 
religion,  hypocrisy,  religious  intolerance,  court  domination  and  court  intrigue,  super- 
ficial or  quack  philosophy,  idlers,  soldiers,  and  priests— these  Voltaire  looked  upon 
as  the  national  evils  of  France ;  therefore  his  romances  are  simply  satires  directed 
unchangingly  and  perseveringly  against  all  these  enemies. 

"  Voltaire  was  particularly  angry  with  some  of  those  who  invented  consolation  for 
men's  misery.  He  flamed  up  especially  against  those  who  endeavoured  to  satisfy 
unquiet  minds  with  the  shallow  quibbles  which  passed  for  optimism,  and  whose  whole 
secret  consisted  in  calling  a  disagreeable  thing  by  a  fine  name. 

**The  purpose  which  animates  every  one  of  the  tales,  and  the  wit  which  gives  force 
and  brightness  to  every  one  of  them,  are  the  characteristics  for  which  they  merit  to 
be  immortal.  No  cold  sceptic,  working  with  unimpassioned  heart  and  bitter  tongue, 
is  discernible  to  the  reader  who  gives  them  an  impartial  study,  but  a  sensitive  and 
impulsive  man,  whose  earnest  nature  lent  fire  to  his  matchless  wit.  That  weapon  of 
■wit  which  in  these  satires  Voltaire  wielded  honestly  for  the  sake  of  his  fellow  men, 
was  surely  the  very  keenest  of  its  kind  ever  employed  in  such  a  cause.  Some  of 
these  romances  preserve  its  finest  achievements.  Voltaire's  wit  is  not  like  M^libre's, 
for  it  never  exuberates  ;  or  Pascal's,  for  it  never  acknowledges  earnestness  ;  or  Le 
Sage's,  for  it  is  never  sprightly  and  careless  ;  or  Goldsmith's,  for  it  is  never  childlike  ; 
or  Swift's,  for  it  is  never  savage  ;  or  Sydney  Smith's,  for  it  never  plays  upon  words  • 
or  Douglas  Jerrold's,  for  ')*^  never  outwardly  exhibits  bitterness.  .  .  .  But  Vol- 
taire's wit  is  of  a  kind  which  owes  nothing  of  its  preservation  to  its  su'oject.  On  tho 
C(mtrary,  there  could  be  no  topic  so  ephemeral  and  trifling  which,  encased  in  the 
fuab«r  of  that  incomparable  satire,  would  not  remain  pisserved  for  ever,** 
EDWARD    TRUELOVE,    256,    HIGH    HOLBORN. 


LUTHER,  the  Autolnography  of,  Selections  from  his  writings,  in- 
cluding his  experiences,  struggles,  doubts,  temptations,  and 
consolations;  with  additions  and  illustrations.  Collected  and 
arranged  by  the  celebrated  M.  Michelet.  Portraits.  108  pages, 
double  cols.     Royal  8vo.     Post-free  for  8  Stamps. 

Logic,   an  introduction  to  the  study  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics.     By 
Thos.  Squire  Barrett.     8vo.,  cloth  boards.     Is. 
"  The  discovery  of  what  is  true,  and  the  practice  of  that  which  is 

good,  are  the  two  objects  of  Philosophy." — Voltaire. 

Karl  Marx.  The  Civil  War  in  France,  1870.  Address  of  the 
"  International "  Working  Men's  Association.  Third  Edition. 
36  pages.     2d. 

Chadwick's  American  Baseball  Manual.     6d. 

JOHN  STUART  MILL :  As  some  of  the  Working  Classes  knew 
him.     By  G.  J.  Holyoake.     t)d. 

Co-operation  in  Rochdale ;  the  Equitable  Pioneers.  By  G.  J. 
Holyoake.     Is. 

Tlie  Pope  arraigned  before  the  Tribunal  of  the  Almighty — Reason  his 
accuser — Bigotry  his  defender.     119  pages.     8vo.,  Is. 

Nuragghi  Sardi,  and  other  Non-historic  Stone  Structures  (Phallic  1 ) 
of  the  Mediterranean  Basin.  By  Captain  S.  Pasfield  Oliver. 
Eleven  full-page  plates.     Post-free,  Is.  6d. 

The  Sharp  Spear  and  Flaming  Sword  of  POLITICAL  JUSTICE. 
Letters  to  J.  Bright,  J.  S.  Mill,  Disraeli,  W.  E.  Gladstone,  and 
H.  Fawcett,  by  John  Scott,  author  of  "Politics  for  the  People." 
270  pages.     Svo.     Published  at  2s.  6d.     Is. 

Jamie's  questions  about  Chestnuts,  Volcanoes,  Earthquakes,  Noali's 
Ark,  Pharaoh's  Chariot,  the  Druids,  Gipsies,  Spiders,  Mummies, 
Pyramids,  Tournaments,  the  Union  Jack,  What  is  a  Genius'? 
pleasingly  answered  by  Emma  Davenport.  Woodcuts.  Cloth 
limp.     6d. 

The  Reviewers  reviewed  and  the  Essayists  criticised.  Analysis  and 
Confutation  of  each  of  the  Seven  "  Essays  and  Reviews."  8vo. 
Published  at  2s.  6d.      Is. 

"  Another  Gospel "  examined  :  a  popular  criticism  of  each  of  the 
Seven  "  Essays  and  Reviews."      8vo.     Is. 

Owen,  Robert.     Report  of  the  County  of  Lanark.     6d. 

GOD  AND  MAN.  Reflections  on  Deity — Creation — Laws  of  Nature 
— Moral  Retributive  Laws — the  Bible — Jesus — Absurdity  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  or  Man-God,  and  all  biblical  inspirations- 
Priestcraft — Priesthood — Future  state  of  Existence — Annihilation 
— with  corroborative  extracts,  (fee,  &c.  By  a  deceased  Freethinker. 
52  pages  in  wrapper.     Published  at  Is.     Sent  post-free  for  5  stamps. 

The  Funerals  of  the  Quakers.     By  Basil  INIontague.      87  pages.     4d. 


Reformers^  Library,  256,  High  Holborn, 


Robert  Owen's   Lectures  on  the   Marriages  of 

the  Priesthood  of  the  Old  Immoral  World.  With  Appendix,  con- 
taining the  Marriage  System  of  the  New  Moral  World.  Published 
at  Is.,  reduced  to  8d. 

Robert  Owen's  Lectures  on  Socialism.   Delivered 

at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly.  192  pages,  8vo.  Published  at 
3s.,  reduced  to  2s. 

Rationalism.    By  G.  J.  Holyoake.    6d. 

"Sometime  after  becoming  acquainted  with  those  sentiments  which'R.  Owen 
has  distinguished  himself  by  disseminating,  I  recast  them  for  my  perfect 
satisfaction,  i.e.,  I  asked  myself  how  I  understood  them  and  xchy  I  adopted 
them,  and  to  be  sure  that  what  I  thought  was  clear  and  consonant,  I  proceeded 
to  reduce  my  impressions  to  words." 

Pictures   of  Controversy;   or,  the   Conflicts    of 

Faith  and  Scepticism.  By  J.  C.  Farn.  An  Impartial  Statement 
of  Evidences  on  both  Sides.     Half-price,  6d. 

Half-Hours  with  the  Freethinkers.     First  and 

Second   Series.      Containing  the  Lives   of  48   Freethinkers.     By 
Chas.  Bradlaugh  and  John  Watts.     Bound  in  cloth,  3s. 

The   Zulu    Controversy.      Colenso    Eight,    Dr. 

Camming  Wrong.     Half-price,  2d. 

Killing  no  Murder.     By  Colonel  Titus,  a  Eoyal 

Assassin.     With  Preface  by  G.  J.  Holyoake.     Half-price,  3d. 

Truth,  Love,  and  Joy ;  or,  the  Garden  of  Eden 

and  its  Fniits.  By  E.  M.  King.  This  heretical  work  of  430 
pages,  cloth  boards,  published  at  8s.  6d.  may  be  had  for  4s.,  post-free. 

Theodore  Parker's  Sermons.  —  The  Moral  Con- 
dition of  Boston. — The  Relation  of  Jesus  to  his  Age  and  the  Ages. 
— True  Idea  of  a-Christian  Church. — Christian  Use  of  Sunday. — 
Poverty. — The  Perishing  Classes  in  Boston. — Merchants. — The 
Function  of  a  Teacher  of  Religion. — The  Dangerous  Classes. — 
The  State  of  the  Nation. — Thanksgiving  Day,  Is. 

Short-Hand  (T.  Towndrow's).    A  Complete  Guide. 

120  pages,  neat  clotb,  Is. 

The  Law  of  Population,  its  consequences  and  its 

bearing  upon  Human  Conduct  and  Morals.     By  Annie  Eesant.     6d. 

ThePopulationQuestion.  ByC.R.Drysdale,M.D.,ls. 


RABELAIS.     The  Works  of  Francis  Rabelais,  from  the  French  of 
Urquhart  and  Motteux.    A  new  edition  with  a  life  of  the  author 
and  sketches  of  some  of  his  contemporaries.     By  William  Maccall, 
author  of  "  The   Elements  of  Individualism,"  "  Foreign  Biographies,' 
and  other  works.     2  vols.,  cloth,  4s. 

A  neatlj  printed /7ocZ:e<  edit ioa  0*"  this  famous  work  has  long  been  a  desider&tam,  aad  may 
now  be  had  ftt  a  very  moderate  charge. 

Nob  Bus.     Nobody's  Business.     By  Marcus  Davis.     79  pp.,  8vo.     6d. 

Read.  It  lets  you  into  the  mystery  of  law,  and  will  excite  your  cachinnatory  rathar  than  your 
lachrymose  nerves. 

Mr.  Sprouts  his  Opinions.    By  Rd.  Whiting.    Crown  8vo.,  toned  paper, 
rublishcd  by  Hotten  at  3s.  6d.     Is.  6d. 

A  Costermonger  who  gets  into  Purliament,  and  becomes  one  of  the  most  *'  practical  members,** 
rivalling  Bemal  Osborne  in  his  wit  and  Roebuck  in  his  satire,  ought  to  bb  an  amusing  person. 

Historical  Analysis  of  Christian   Civilisation.     By  L.  R.  de  Vericour. 
Upwards  of  500  pages,  8vo.,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

This  is  one  of  John  Chapman's  valuable  publications.  A  copious  Catalogue  of  Historical 
Works  is  appeuded,  with  some  comments. 

Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates  :  the  History  of  the  World  to  August, 

1873.     Published  at  18s.,  a  few  copies  at  8s.        Quite  new. 
Practical  Measuring  made  Easy,  by  a  new  set  of  Tables,  with  copious 

Explanations.     By  E.  Hoppus.     A  new  edition,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 
Proper  Names  of  the  Old  Testament.   Arranged   Alphabetically,  wi'li 

historical  and  g 'ographical  illustration.^,  for  Hebrew  students  ;  with 

Appendix  of  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  in  the  New  Testament.      11*;- 

duced  price.   Is.   6d. 
Medical  Botany,  Tabulated  fur  the  Use  of  Students.     By  J.  Barnes. 

Published  at  2s.  Gd.,  Is. 
Moore's  County  Court  Guide,  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  Plaintiff  and 

Defendant,  forming  a  complete  guide  to  the  public  generally.  Cd. 
Ouvry,  Ccflonel,  C.B.     An  Unsectarian  Catechism  for  the  use  of  parents 

and  schools.     114  pp.,  cloth,  Is.  3d. 

^  ••  Without  any  doubt,  Katnro,  that  glorious  revelation  of  the  Eternal  and  the  origin  of  the 
Universe,  according  to  the  teachinij  of  natural  tcience  are  nearest  to  us,  and  more  imaipdiatelv 
within  our  grasp,  and  ot  far  i;te.tter  mouieiit  to  us  than  all  the  hollow  verbiage  as  to  whj^t  God 
really  is  !  ! — Author' »  Preface. 

Two  Nights'  Discussion  at  Exeter  Hall  on  the  Sunday  Question  between 

the  Rev.  R.  Maguire  and  J.  B.  Langley.     4d. 
Social   Architecture ;  or.  The  Reasons  ami  Means  for  the  Demolition 

and  Reconstruction  of  the  Social  Edifice.    Bv  an  Exile  from  France. 

450  pp.,  8vo.,  cloth  extra.  New.  3s  ,  published  by  Tinsley  at  16s. 
Les  Aristocraties  :  a  Comedy  in  Verse.  ByE.  Arago.  240  pp.,  cl.  Is. 
Star  Book  of  Magic,  Legerdemain,  Puzzles,  Parlour  Games,  Ball-room 

Guide,  <tc.     By  a  Professor.     Cloth.     4d. 
Lord  Lytton :  a  Biography.     By  the  Editor  of  **  Men  of  the  Time." 

158  pp.     8d. 

AU  Free-Thought   Works  in  Print  procured  by 'E.  Truelove,  to  Order, 

Post-Office  Orders  jto^l/ohle  at  High  Ilolborn, 

Most  of  the  Works  in  the  foregoing   List  are  remainders,  and  some 

of  them  very  limited  in  quantity. 


MORAL    PHYSIOLOGY;   a  Brief  and  Plain  Treatise  on  the 

Population  Question,  or  liow  to  regulate  the  numbers  in  a  family. 

By  Robert  Dale  Owen,    author  of  Footfalls  on  the  Boundary 

OF  anotueu  World.    With  Frontispiece.  Price  6d.  By  poist  7id. 
FEUITS  OF  PHILOSOPHY;  or,  the  Pr-ivate  Companion  of  Young 

Married  People.   By  Dr.  Knowlton.     Price  Qd.  By  post  7hd., 
THE   LAWS  AND   CUSTOMS   RELATING  TO  MARRIAGE. 

A  Paper  read  before  the  Dialectical  Society.    By  Richard  Hartk. 

With  an  Appendix.     94  pages.    Price  1«. 
LOGIC  AND    UTILITY;  the  Tests  of  Truth  and  Falsehood,  and 

of  Right  and  Wrong.     134  pages.     Price  6d. 
ANALYSIS  OF  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  NATURAL  RELIGION 

on  the  Temporal  Happiness  of  Mankind.     By  Philip  Beauchamp 

(a  pseudonym  adopted  by  G.  Grote,   the  Historian  of  Greece). 

123  pp.,  1«. 

THE  JESUS  CHRIST  OF  J.  S.  MILL.  By  Antichrist.  90  pp.  6d. 
"  He  is  Antichrist,  that  denieth  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  confesseth  not  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh."— John,  ii.  22,  iv.  2,  3,  and  John,  7. 

VOLTAIRE'S  PHILOSOPHICAL  TALES,  ROMANCES,  AND 
SATIRES,  containing: — Candide;  or,  the  Optimist.  Zadig;  or.  Fate. 
The  World  as  it  Goes ;  or,  the  Vision  of  Babouc.  Micromegas,  a 
Comic  Romance.  The  Huron ;  or,  Pupil  of  Nature.  Johnny ;  or, 
the  Sage  and  the  Atheist.  The  Man  of  Forty  Crowns.  The 
Princess  of  Babylon.  Memnon,  the  Philosopher.  The  White  Bull. 
Plato's  Dream.  Bababec.  A  Conversation  with  a  Chinese.  The 
Black  and  the  White.  The  Ignorant  Philosopher.  Indian 
Adventure.  Lord  Chesterfield's  Ears.  The  Origin  of  Trades* 
Price  2».  6d.,  clotli  boards,  316  pages,    double  columns. 

NEW  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHTS.  By  Douglas  Campbell.  Second 
Edition,  revised.  430  pp.,  cloth  boards.  This  heretical  work  was 
published  by  Williams  and  Norgate  at  5s. ;  E.  Truelove  having 
purchased  a  large  remainder,  offers  it,  neatly  bound,  for  2s.  6d. 

REPORT  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  FESTIVAL  III 
COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  CENTENARY  BIRTHDAY  OF 
ROBERT  OWEN,  the  Philanthropist,  at  Freemasons'  Hall,  May 
16th,  1871 ;  with  a  full  report  of  the  speeches  of  the  Chairman, 
W.  Pare,  Esq.,  F.S.S.;  Lloyd  Jones;  Mrs.  Ernestine  Le  Rose, 
of  New  York;  G.  J.  Holyoake;  Henry  Jeffrey;  Dr.  Travis; 
Moncure  D.  Conway;  James  Watson;  and  J.  B.  Langloy,  LL.D.; 
to  which  is  added  Robert  Owen's  "Outline  of  the  IIationab 
Btstkm  9v  Society."    40  pp.  6d. 


THE 

COMPLETE    WOEKS 

OF 

THOMAS    PAINE, 

IN'CLUDIXG 

A  COMPLETE  REPORT  OF  HIS  TRIAL  IN  THE  COURT  OF 

KING'S  BENCH,  DEC.  18,  1792,  WITH  THE  ELOQUENT 

SPEECH  OF  HIS  COUNSEL  (ERSKINE;  IN  HIS 

DEFENCE. 


ILLUSTRATED    WITH    A    FINE    PORTRAIT. 


LONDON : 
E.   TRUELOVE,    256,    HIGH    HOLBORN. 


ANALYSIS   OF  THE   INFJJTENOK  OF   NATURAL  RELIGION  on 
the  Tempoial    Happiness   of    Mankind.     By    Philip    Be^^gchamp   (» 
pseudonym  adopted  by  G.  Grote,  the  historian  of  Greece),  123  pp.,  Is. 
in  cloth  boards,  2s. 

••Among  the  works  read  in  the  oonrse  of  this  year  (1822)  which  contributed  materially  to  my 
deTelopment,  I  ought  to  mention  a  book  (written  on  the  foundation  of  some  of  Benthnrn's  mana- 
•oripts,  and  published  under  the  pseudonym  of  Philip  Beanchamp),  entitled  'Analysis  of  the 
Influence  of  Natural  Religion  on  the  Temporal  Happiness  of  Mankind.' 

"  This  was  an  examination  not  of  the  truth,  but  of  the  usefulness  of  rel'gious  belief  in  the  most 

Jeneral  sense,  apart  from  the  peculiarities  of  any  special  Revelation ;  which,  of  all  the  parts  of  thfl 
iscnssion  CT)n:?eraing  religion,  is  the  most  important  in  this  age,  in  which  real  belief  in  any  religious 
doctrine  is  feeble  and  precarious,  but  the  opinion  of  its  necessity  for  moral  and  &ocial  purposes 
almost  universal ;  asd  when  those  who  reject  revelation  very  generally  take  refuge  in  an  optimistic 
Deism,  a  worship  of  the  order  of  Nature  and  the  supposed  course  of  Providence,  at  least  as  full  of 
contradictions  and  perverting  to  the  moral  sentiments  as  any  of  the  forms  of  Christianity,  if  only 
it  is  as  completely  realized.  Yet,  very  little,  with  any  claim  to  a  philosophical  character,  has  been 
written  by  sceptics  against  the  usefulness  of  this  form  of  belief. 

"The  volunc3  bearing  the  name  of  Philip  Beauchamp  had  this  for  its  special  object.  Having 
been  shown  to  my  father  in  manuscript,  it  was  put  into  my  hands  by  him,  and  I  made  a  marginal 
analysis  of  it  as  I  had  done  of  the  'Elements  of  Political  Economy.'  Next  to  the  '  Trait6  de 
L^gis'ation,'  it  was  one  of  the  books  which,  by  the  searching  character  of  its  analysis,  produced 
2he  greatest  effect  upon  me.  On  reading  it  lately,  after  an  interval  of  many  years,  I  find  it  to  hava 
tome  of  the  defects  as  well  as  the  merits  of  the  Benthamic  modes  of  thought,,  and  to  contain,  as  I 
"ttow  think,  many  weak  arguments,  but  with  a  great  overbalance  of  sound  onen,  and  much  good 
material  for  a  more  completely  philosophic  and  conclusive  treatment  of  the  subject." — Jobs 
Btuabt  Mill's  Autobiogeapht,  page  69. 

"  This  essential  portion  of  the  inquiry  into  the  temporal  nsefulness  of  religion  is  the  subject 
of  the  present  Essay.  It  is  a  part  which  has  been  little  treated  of  by  sceptical  writers.  The  only 
direct  discussion  of  it  with  which  I  am  acou&mte.i  14  in  a  short  treatise,  understood  to  have  been 
fiartly  compiled  from  manuscripts  of  Mr.'  Bentham,  and  abounding  in  just  and  profound  views; 
but  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  presses  many  parts  of  the  argument  too  hard." — J.  8.  Mill*! 
Essay  ok  thb  Utility  01  Religion,  page  76. 

"Although  not  generally  known,  it  is,  we  believe,  a  fact  that  the  late  Mr.  Grote  was  the  author 
of  a  treatise  on  Natural  Religion,  published  under  an  assumed  name  so  far  back  as  the  year  182:i. 
The  full  title  of  this  work  is  '  Analysis  of  the  Influence  of  Natural  Religion,  Ac,  &c.,  by  Philip 
Beauchamp.'  " — The  Athenceum,  May  31,  1873. 

The  Jesus  Christ  of  J.  S.  Mill.     By  Antichrist.     90  pp., 

"  He  is  Antichrist,  that  denieth  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  conlesseth  not  that  Jesns  Christ  is 
come  in  the  flesh."—!  John,  ii.  22,  iv.  2,  3,  and  2  John,  7. 

Revealed  Religion  :  its  Claims  on  the  Intellect  and  on  the  Heart,  impartially 
diswiissed  in  a  series  of  letters  from  a  Father  to  his  Son.  By  a  Wrangler 
and  E^ -Member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.     62  pp.,  6d. 

*•  This  production  assa.^  Christianity  at  all  points.  To  be  candid  the  writer  shotild  have  said 
that  Revealed  Religion  was  *  attacked  '  not  'discussed'  in  every  page."— i'aj^crn  Po»^ 

E.  Truelove  having  purchased  the  entire     *^iainder  of  the  Author,  ia  enabled 
to  oflfer  this  able  work  at  half  the  published  price. 
Permanent  Peace,  its  Possibility  ;  a  Paper  read  before  the  Dialectical  Society. 

By  Richard  Harte,  author  of  "  The  Laws  and  Customs  of  Marriage."     6d. 
New  Religious  Thoughts,  by  Douglas  Campbell.     Second  Edition,  revised,  430 

pp.,  cloth  boards.      This  heretical   work  was   published   by  Williams  & 

Norgate  at  5s. ;  E.  Truelove  having  purchased  a  large  remainder,  offers  it, 

neatly  bound,  for  2s.  6d. 
The  Currency  Question.     The  Philosophy   of   Wealth.     By  John  Crawford, 

3rd  Edition,  237  pp.,  cloth.  Is. 
Buuyan's  Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Badman.     237  pp.,  cloth,  6d. 
Land  and  Landlordism.     By  Humphry  Sandwith,  C.B.     2nd  Edition,  6d. 
The  E'jonomy  of  Human  Life.     By  R.  Dodsley.     144  pp.,  cloth,  6d. 


E.   TRUELOVE,   256,   HIGH   HOLBORN,  W.C. 
3.  0.  Orders  payable  at  High  Holborn  are  safest  and  best 
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No  wniTER  probably  has  exposed  the  impositions  practised  upon  mankind  under  the  garb  ot 
religion  with  more  effect  than  Thomas  Paine;  and  no  one  has  borne  a  greater  share  of  obloquy 
from  those  who  conceive  their  interests  to  be  connected  with  a  continuance  of  tlie  fraud.  The 
pulpit  and  the  press  have  teemed  incessantly  with  the  most  virulent  censures  against  him.  But, 
patient  and  persevering,  temperate  and  firm,  he  suffered  no  error  to  escape  him,  and  the  ex- 
posure of  the  blunders  and  absurdities  of  his  adversaries  is  the  only  revenge  which  he  has  conde- 
scended to  take  for  their  insolent  abuse.  His  object  was  the  happiness  of  man,  and  no  calumny 
could  divert  him  from  his  purpose.  He  conscientiously  believed  that  human  happiness  depended 
on  the  belief  of  one  God,  and  the  practice  of  moral  virtue;  and  that  all  religious  faith  beyond 
that  led  to  persecution  and  misery. 

Religion  has  been  most  shamefully  perverted,  for  sinister  purposes,  and  made  to  consist  in  the 
belief  of  something  supernatural  and  incomprehensible ;  and  these  incomprehensible  beliefs  are 
made  to  vary  in  different  countries  as  may  suit  those  who  tyrannize  over  the  minds  and  con- 
sciences of  men.  Thus,  in  some  countries,  he  who  says  he  believes  that  a  certain  man,  in  former 
times,  was  translated  bodily  to  heaven ;  that  another  took  a  journey  leisurely  there  in  a  fiery 
chariot ;  and  that  a  third  arrestetl  the  course  of  the  sun,  to  give  him  more  daylight  for  human 
slaughter, — is  denominated  a  pious,  good  man.  In  other  countries,  a  person  to  gain  the  same 
appellation,  must  believe  that  Mahomet,  in  one  night,  took  a  ride  to  heaven  upon  his  horse  Ho- 
rack,  had  a  long  conversation  with  the  angel  Gabriel,  visited  all  the  planets,  and  zotto  bed  wiih 
his  wife  before  morning;  and,  upon  another  occasion,  that  he  cut  the  moon  in  two  parts,  and 
carried  the  one  half  in  his  pocket  to  light  his  army.  "Whilst  on  the  contrary  the  philosopher  who, 
wishing  to  instruct  and  render  his  fellow  men  happy,  honestly  declares  that  he  puts  no  faith  in 
such  idle  stories,  is  considered  an  impious,  wicked  man. 

It  is  time  that  these  prejudices,  so  disgraceful  to  the  intelligence  of  the  present  age,  should  be 
banished  from  the  world  ;  and  it  behoves  all  men  of  understanding  and  talents  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  effect  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  intolerant  spirit  which  prevails  pretty  universally  among  all  those  who 
call  themselves  true  believers;  notwithstanding  the  persecutions  and  inquisitorial  tortures  which 
ake  place  daily,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  throughout  the  Christion  world,  there  are  many  who, 
although  they  profess  liberal  opinions,  are  so  indifferent  in  matters  of  religion,  as  to  contend  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  discussed,  except  by  those  whose  peculiar  i)rovince  it  is  to  teach  them.  Ujjon 
this  principle  Mr.  Paine  has  been  condemned  by  many,  even  of  his  friends, — as  though  all  men 
"lad  not  an  equal  stake  at  issue,  and  an  equal  right  to  express  their  opinions  on  so  momentous  a 
jubject.  This  sentiment  exhibits  an  apathy  to  human  suffering,  in  those  who  express  it,  that  is 
certainly  not  very  flattering  to  their  goodness  of  heart. 

As  the  character  and  habits  of  Thomas  Paine  have  been  grossly  misrepresented  by  those  who 
either  knew  little  or  nothing  of  him,  or  were  utterly  regardless  of  truth,  l  shall  here  introduce 
an  extract  of  a  letter  on  the  subject  from  Joel  Barlow  to  James  Cheetham,  a  notorious  libeller 
of  Mr.  Paine.  Mr.  Barlow  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Paine  in  France,  as  they 
were  fellow-labourers  in  the  great  cause  of  human  emancipation  ;  and  his  sound  principles,  his 
moral  and  literary  standing,  are  sufficient  guarantees  for  the  correctness  of  his  statement  of  facH 
that  came  under  his  immediate  observation.  It  is,  however,  apparent,  that  a  part  o*'  h>«  commu- 
nication is  founded  on  misinformation ;  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  demonstrate. 

JOEL  BARLOW  TO  JAMES  CHEETHAM. 

Sir, — I  have  received  your  letfrr,  calling  for  information  relative  to  the  life  of  Thomas  Paine. 
It  appears  to  me,  that  this  is  nut  tlie  moment  to  publish  tiie  life  of  that  man  in  this  country 
[America].     His  own  writings  are  his  best  life,  and  these  are  not  read  at  present. 

{After  noticing  the  unfavourable  impressions  which  fanatics  and  political  enemies  of  Mf 
p.  hud  infused  into  the  minds  of  a  portion  of  the  public  toward*  him,  Mr.  liarlow  procetCJL^ 
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The  wi?t«T  of  Wb  lifo,  who  should  dwell  on  these  topics,  to  the  exclusion  of  tfca  g-'  jat  and  a«tl- 
mi«ble  traits  of  his  real  character,  might  indeed  please  the  labDle  of  the  age,  who  do  not  know 
him ;  the  book  miglit  sell ;  but  it  would  only  tend  to  render  the  truth  more  obscure  for  the  future 
biographer,  than  it  was  before. 

But  if  the  present  writer  would  give  us  Thomas  Paine  complete,  in  all  his  character,  as  one  of 
the  most  benevolent  and  disinterested  of  mankind,  endowed  with  the  clearest  perception,  an  un- 
common share  of  original  genius,  and  the  greatest  breadth  of  thought;  if  this  piece  of  biography 
should  analyse  his  literary  labours,  and  rank  him,  as  he  ought  to  be  ranked,  among  the  brightest 
and  most  undeviating  luminaries  of  the  age  in  which  he  has  lived, — yet  with  a  a;.nd  assailable  by 
flattery,  and  receiving  through  that  weak  side  a  tincture  of  vanity  which  he  was  too  proud  to 
conceal;  with  a  mind,  though  strong  enough  to  bear  him  up,  and  to  rise  elastic  under  the  heaviest 
hand  of  oppression,  yet  unable  to  endure  the  contempt  of  his  former  friends  and  ftU  '"labourers, 
the  rulers  of  the  country  that  had  received  his  first  and  greatest  strvices — a  mind  jncitpable  of 
looking  aown  witn  serene  compassion,  as  it  ought,  on  the  rude  scoffs  of  their  imitators,  a  new  gene- 
ration that  knows  him  not; — if  you  are  disposed  and  prepared  to  write  his  life  thxis  entire,  to  fill 
up  the  picture  to  which  these  hasty  strokes  of  outlines  give  but  a  rude  sketch  with  great  vacuities, 
your  book  may  be  a  useful  one. 

The  biographer  of  Thomas  Paine  should  nol  /orget  his  mathematical  acquirements,  and  his 
mechanical  genius.  His  invention  of  the  iron-bridge,  which  led  him  to  Europe  in  the  year  1787, 
has  procured  him  a  great  reputation  in  that  branch  of  science  in  France  and  England,  in  both 
of  which  countries  his  bridge  has  been  adopted  in  many  instances,  and  is  now  much  in  use. 

You  ask  whether  he  took  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  France.  Doubtless  the  qualification  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Convention  required  an  oath  o/  fidelity  to  that  country,  but  involved  in  it  no  ab- 
juration of  his  fidelity  to  this.  He  was  made  a  French  citiaen  by  the  same  decree  with  Washing- 
ton, Hamilton,  Priestley,  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 

You  a.*k  what  company  he  kept: — he  always  frequented  the  best,  both  in  England  and  France, 
till  he  became  the  object  of  calumny  in  certain  American  papers,  (echoes  of  the  English  court 
papers)  for  his  adherence  to  what  he  thought  the  cause  of  liberty  in  France — till  he  conceived 
himself  neglected  by  his  former  friends  in  the  United  States.  From  that  moment  he  gave  hira- 
self  very  much  to  drink,  and  consequently  to  companions  less  worthy  of  his  better  days. 

It  is  said  he  was  always  a  peevish  inmate — that  is  possible.  So  was  Laurence  Sterne,  so  was 
Torquato  Tanso,  so  was  J.  J.  Rousseau  ;  but  Thoma.s  Paine,  as  a  visiting  acquaintance,  and  as 
a  literary  friend,  the  only  points  of  view  in  which  I  knew  him,  was  one  of  the  most  instructive 
men  I  have  ever  known.  He  had  a  surprising  memory  and  brilliant  fancy  ;  hit  mind  was  a  store- 
house of  facts  and  useful  observations;  he  was  full  of  lively  anecdote,  and  ingeniois  original 
pertinent  remark,  upon  almost  every  subject. 

He  was  alfl^^s  charitable  to  the  poor,  beyond  his  means;  a  sure  protector  and  friend  to  all 
Americans  in  distress  that  he  found  in  foreign  countries.  And  he  had  frequent  occasions  to 
exert  his  influence  in  protecting  them  during  the  revolution  in  France.  His  writings  will  answer 
for  his  patriotism,  and  his  entire  devotion  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  best  interest  and  hap- 
piness of  mankind. 

And  as  to  his  religion,  as  it  is  that  of  most  of  the  men  of  science  of  the  prcseiit  age,  and 
probably  of  three  fourths  of  those  of  the  last,  there  can  be  no  just  reason  for-  ynaking  it  an 
exception  in  him. 

This,  sir,  is  all  I  have  to  remark  on  the  subject  you  mention. 
Kolarama,  August  11,  1809. 

Remarks. — Mr.  Barlow  seems  to  have  entertained  erroneous  opinions  in  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment of  Mr.  Paine  In  America.  He  was  received  by  the  ruler,  ot  first  magistrate  of  the  country, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  with  the  utmost  respect  and  friendship.  He  was  invited  by  him  1o  return  to 
the  United  States;  and  on  being  asked  if  he  had  done  so,  replied,  "  I  have,  aad  whtu  he  arrives, 
1/  there  be  an  office  in  my  gift  suitable  for  him  to  fill,  I  will  give  it  to  him ; — I  will  never  aban- 
don old  friends  to  make  room  for  new  ones."  A  friendly  correspondence  betw*^en  these  two  dis- 
tinguished philanthropists  was  maintained  till  the  close  of  Mr.  Paine's  life.  I  am  also  well 
assured,  that  tiie  heads  of  departments  and  members  of  congrens  paid  Mr.  Paine  the  utmost  re- 
spect during  hu  residence  at  the  city  of  Washington;  and,  on  his  arrival  in  New  York,  a  public 
dinner  was  given  to  him,  at  which  about  one  hundred  respectable  citizens  attended.  The  most 
distinguished  literary  characters  paid  him  every  attention,  and  the  mayor  of  the  city  gave  him  an 
unlimited  invitation  to  visit  him  whenever  he  found  it  convenient.  But  Mr.  Paine  secluded  him- 
»elf  very  much  fi-ora  society;  he  courted  no  favours,  and  he  never  was  in  the  habit  of  givlnf 
•ntertainmt  tiirt,  tite  means  commonly  employed  to  attract  tb«  attention  of  the  fiashiooabla  worl<i 
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A.  friend  of  h.s,  about  to  accompany  him  on  a  visit  to  a  gentleman  of  great  sdenUflc  acquire- 
menta,  took  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  him  the  propriety  of  being  more  particular  In  his  ap- 
pearance; to  which  he  replied,  "  Let  those  dress  that  need  it."  Showing  thereby  his  conteraj* 
of  the  art  and  management  by  which  those  of  little  or  no  merit  acquire  respect. 

Mr.  Paine,  to  be  sure,  was  abused  by  editors  of  papers  unfriendly  to  democracy.  So  was  Dr. 
Franlilin,  so  was  Thomas  Jefferson,  so  was  Joel  Barlow.  If  Mr.  Paine  had  been  treated  with  re- 
spect, or  eren  not  abused  by  those  editors,  it  would  have  been  a  sure  sign  that  he  had  abandoned 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  of  inan.  But  his  political  course  has  been  marked  by  that  bold  ami 
manijr  independence  of  character  which  has  certainly  commanded,  if  not  the  approbation, n*.  'dast 
the  r»*pect  of  his  opponents. 

Mr.  Barlow  himself,  on  account  of  his  political  opinions,  had  been  treated  with  li-  luost 
»hamcful  neglect  by  his  old  friends  and  associates  of  the  New  England  States,  and  he  te»f  vexed 
at  it,  and  seems  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  his  contempt,  by  lamenting,'  that  Mr.  Paine 
should,  as  he  supposed,  have  been  mortified  at  similar  treatment. 

Mr.  Barlow  was  a  fashionable  man,  and  had  the  means,  as  well  as  the  inclination,  to  make  a 
show.  Had  Mr.  Paine  acquired  (which  lie  might  have  done  if  he  had  sold  instead  of  given 
away  his  works)  a  sufficiency  to  purchase  such  an  establishment  as  Mr.  Barlow  had  at  Kolarama. 
and  had  been  so  disposed,  he  might  have  induced  the  first  men  in  the  country  to  eat  his  dinners 
and  to  sound  his  praise. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  religious  bigots,  who  conceive  themselves  privileged  to  hate  and 
persecute  every  man  that  does  not  believe  in  mysteries  and  witchcraft,  would  shun  and  speak  evil 
of  Mr.  Paine ;  as  well  as  certain  pharis.iical  politicians,  whose  consequence  mainly  depends  on  a 
siiijiposed  coincidence  of  sentiment  with  the  foregoing.  Such  men  would  avoid  coming  in  con- 
tact with  a  man,  the  fire  of  whose  genius  they  could  not  endure  for  a  moment. 

The  opponents  of  Mr.  Paine's  political  and  religious  writings  have  shown  great  solicitude  to  fix 
i«[)on  him  the  charge  of  intemperance ;  as  though  this  circumstance,  if  true,  could  invalidate,  or 
ii.  tlie  least  weaken,  the  moral  force  of  liis  principles.  The  Apostate,  Cheetham,  in  his  letter  to 
BhiIow,  particularly  alludes  to  this  subject.  And  it  appears  that  the  latter  incautiously  has  too 
reaiiily  acceded  to  the  slander.  The  mind,  memory,  &nA  fancy  of  Mr.  Paine,  as  described  by 
Mr.  B.,  could  not  apply  to  a  man  who  '* gaee  himself  very  much  to  drink."  But,  as  Mr. 
Barlow's  authority  is  justly  entitled  to  the  highest  consideration;  and  as  great  importance  has 
affectedly  been  attached  to  this  allegation  against  our  author ;  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who 
revere  his  memory,  I  have  made  the  most  rigid  inquiries  of  persons  who  have  been  intimate  with 
him,  either  in  Europe  or  America,  to  ascertain  the  facts  in  this  case.  A  friend  of  mine  gives  me 
the  following  account  of  a  visit  he  made  to  Mr.  Paine  in  tlie  summer  of  1806.  He  was  then  re- 
siding on  his  farm  at  New  Rochelle,  and  this  gentleman  remained  with  him  several  days,  during 
which  time  Mr.  Paine's  only  drink  was  water,  excepting  one  tumbler  of  spirits  and  water, 
sweetened,  after  dinner,  and  one  after  supper.  Mr.  Dean,  who  managed  the  farm,  assured  him 
that  this  was  Mr.  Paine's  constant  habit,  and  that  one  quart  of  spirits  sufficed  him  for  a  week,  in- 
cluding that  given  to  his  friends;  which  he  regularly  procured  from  a  grocer  every  Saturday. 
This  gentleman  also  saw  a  certificate,  signed  by  Jolm  Lovett,  Iteeperof  the  City  Hotel,  New  York, 
with  whom  Mr.  Paine  had  lodged  as  a  boarder,  testifying  to  his  sober  habits.  Tins  had  been  pro- 
cured at  the  request  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  Boston,  who  were  desirous  to  obtain  correct 
information  in  regard  to  the  charges  preferred  against  him  in  this  respect. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Paine  was  not  a  fasliionable  man  of  the  world  ;  his  recluse  mode  of  life  dis- 
qualified him  for  convivial  parties ;  and  when  induced  by  his  friends  to  join  in  them,  he  could 
not  keep  pace  in  drinking  with  those  more  used  to  such  meetings,  without  being  disguised  by  it, 
whicn  was  sometimes  the  case.  The  very  circumstance,  therefore,  of  his  abstemious  habits  ren- 
dering him  unable  to  bear  but  a  small  qiiantitv  of  spiri^.uous  liquor,  without  feeling  its  effects, 
appears  to  have  given  rise  to  the  sianders  wtiicli  hare  been  promulgated  against  him.  The  acute- 
ness  and  strength  of  mind  which  he  possessed  to  the  close  of  life  is  a  proof  of  the  correctness  of 
this  opinion.  Few,  if  any,  of  those  who  accused  him  of  injuring  his  faculties  by  hard  drinking 
could  cope  with  him  in  the  field  of  argument,  even  in  the  most  advanced  stage  of  his  life.  They 
had  reason  to  wish  that  he  had  been  such  as  tiiey  represented  him  to  be.  In  that  case  he  would 
have  been  a  far  less  formidable  antagonist,  and  besides  kept  many  of  his  accusers  in  countenance: 
for  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  advocates  of  royalty,  after  drinking  one  or  two  bottles,  to  curM 
Thomas  Paine  for  a  drunkard. 

If  wliat  was  said  by  his  enemies  had  become  notorious,  as  they  pretend,  he  would  hardly  ven- 
ture to  ipeak  of  himself  in  the  manner  he  Las,  in  his  letter  to  Samuel  Adams,  which  he  caused 
to  be  published  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  a  paper  printed  at  Washington  City,  and  is  at  fol> 
lows:—"  I  have  yet,  I  'jelieve,  some  years  in  store,  for  I  bare  a  good  state  of  health  and  a  happy 
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mind ;  I  take  care  of  bolli,  by  nourisliing  the  first  with  teniperance,  and  the  latter  with  abundance. 
This,  I  believe,  you  vili  allow  to  be  the  true  philosophy  of  lif«." 

Finally,  from  all  I  can  learn,  Mr,  Paine  never  drank  any  spirituous  liquors  before  dinner.  He 
was  always  bright  in  the  morning,  and  able  to  wield  his  pen  with  effect;  and  when  it  is  considered, 
that  he  was  without  family,  in  a  manner  isolated  from  society,  and  bitterly  attacked  on  all  sides 
by  the  enemies  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  if  he  occasionally  indulged  a  little  to  dissipate  the 
chagrin  arising  from  these  causes,  some  grains  of  allowance  ought  to  be  made,  at  least  by  his 
friends;  from  his  enemies  none  are  expected. 

As  to  his  pecuniary  circumstances,  he  was  possessed  at  his  death  of  a  farm,  which  had  been 
sold  by  him  some  years  before  for  10,000  dollars,  but  the  purchaser  dying,  his  family  induced  Mr. 
P.  to  receive  it  back.  He  had  1,500  dollars  in  cash  on  hand,  or  in  convertible  insurance  stock: 
and  had  been  paying  30  dollars  a  week  for  several  weeks  before  his  de,  th,  for  the  board  and  ac- 
commodations of  himself,  Mrs.  Bonneville,  and  a  nurse ;  which  was  regularly  paid  at  the  end  of 
each  week.     This  does  not  look  like  being  in  want  of  the  means  of  subsistence. 

In  regard  to  what  took  place  respecting  his  burial,  as  it  has  been  incorrectly  stated,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  remark,  that  not  long  before  his  death  he  observed  to  Mr.  Willet  Hicks,  that  as  hi? 
family  belonged  to  the  society  of  Quakers,  and  as  he  had  been  educated  in  that  persuasion  him- 
self, and  knew  that  its  members  possessed  less  superstition  than  other  sectarians,  he  should  prefer 
being  interred  in  their  burying  ground  ;  but  added,  as  he  had  been  so  long  separated  from  them, 
perhaps  there  might  be  objections  on  their  pari,  and  if  so,  it  was  of  no  consequence.  Mr.  Hicks 
accordingly  made  the  proposal  to  the  society,  which,  in  reply,  suggested  the  probability  that  Mr. 
P.'s  friends  might  wish  to  raise  a  monument  to  his  memory,  which  being  contrary  to  their  rules, 
would  render  it  inconvenient  to  them.  On  this  being  communicated  to  M-,  P.  he  received  it 
with  indifference,  and  here  the  matter  ended.  I  take  the  liberty  of  again  referring  to  Mr.  Hicks 
for  the  truth  of  this  statement.  It  has  been  falsely  said,  that  a  diffeience  of  religioizs  opinion! 
was  the  ground  of  objection  made  to  Mr.  P.'s  proposition ;  which,  if  true,  would  be  a  reproach  to 
the  Quaker  society,  or  any  other  religious  denomination  in  like  case.  It  is  well  known,  that  in 
bigotted  Catholic  countries,  no  Deist,  or  Protestant  (heretic,  as  the  Catholics  would  call  him) 
would  be  permitted  to  be  buried  in  any  eonsecrated  church  ground.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
no  Protestant  of  any  denomination  would  wish  to  see  his  sect  retrograde  so  far  into  reliyioiis 
barbarism  as  to  refuse  decent  burial  to  a  fellow  mortal  on  account  of  his  religious  faith.  No 
such  objection  has  ever  been  made  in  New  York,  and  the  vestry  of  Trinity  Church  are  obliged 
by  law  to  permit,  without  reward,  all  strangers,  as  well  as  those  who  are  not  members  of  any  par- 
ticular church  or  congregation,  to  be  interred  in  their  burying-ground,  on  pain,  in  case  of  refusal, 
of  forfeiting  their  charter. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  injure  the  character  of  Mr.  Paine,  by  impugning  that  of  Mrs.  Bon- 
neville. James  Cheetham,  for  this  offence,  after  a  long  and  rigid  investigation  in  a  court  of 
justice,  was  mulct  in  the  sum  of  £100,  and  obliged  to  expunge  the  obnoxious  passage  from  his 
infamous  book.  As  the  connection  of  Mr.  P.  with  the  Bonneville  family  is  not  generally  known, 
it  is  proper  to  observe  that  he  resided  with  Mr.  B.  at  Paris,  as  his  friend  and  guest  for  the  space 
of  six  years.  Bonneville  was  the  editor  of  a  public  paper  during  the  revolution  of  France,  and 
on  the  elevation  of  Bonaparte  to  power,  refused  to  approbate  the  measure,  and  wrote  against  it. 
In  this  he  was  probably  advised  and  aided  by  Mr.  P.  The  consequence  was,  that  Bonaparte  sup- 
pressed his  paper,  which  was  the  cause  of  great  embarrassments  to  him  ;  and  Paine,  on  going  to 
America,  invited  Bonneville  to  follow  him  with  his  family,  promising  to  do  everything  in  his 
power  to  aid  him.  Accordingly,  some  time  aftei  his  departure,  Bonneville  sent  his  wife  and  tliree 
children,  remaining  in  France  himself  to  settle  his  affairs.  They  were  received  by  Mr.  Paine 
with  the  utmost  kindness,  and  provided  for ;  and  at  bis  death  he  left  by  his  will  to  Honn^ville 
and  his  children,  the  greatest  portion  of  his  property;  thereby  pajrlng  adoht  of  gratitude  v.  itli 
interest. 
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It  has  been  my  intention,  for  several 
years  past,  to  publish  my  thou^jhts  upon 
religion.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  attend  the  subject ;  and  from 
that  consideration,  had  referred  it  to  a 
more  advanced  period  of  life.  I  inten- 
ded it  to  be  the  last  offering  I  should 
make  to  my  fellow-citizens  of  all  nations ; 
and  that  at  a  time  when  the  purity  of  the 
motive  that  induced  me  to  it,  could  not  \ 
admit  of  a  question,  even  by  those  who 
might  disapprove  of  the  work. 

The  circumstance  that  has  now  taken 
place  in  France,  of  the  totla  abolition  of 
the  whole  national  order  of  priesthood, 
and  of  everything  appertaining  to  com- 
pulsive systems  of  religion,  and  compul- 
sive articles  of  faith,  has  not  only  preci- 
pitated my  intention,  but  rendered  a 
work  of  this  kind  exceedingly  necessary, 
lest,  in  the  general  wreck  of  supersti- 
tion, of  false  systems  of  government,  and 
false  theology,  we  lose  sight  of  morality, 
of  humanity,  and  the  theology  that  is 
true. 

As  several  of  my  colleagues,  and 
others  of  my  fellow-citizens  of  France, 
have  given  me  the  example  of  making 


their  voluntary  and  mdividual  profession 
of  faith,  I  also  will  make  mine  ;  and  I 
do  this  with  all  that  sincerity  and  frank- 
ness with  which  the  mind  of  man  com- 
municates with  itself. 

I  believe  in  one  God,  and  no  more ; 
and  I  hope  for  happiness  beyond  this 
life. 

I  believe  in  the  equality  of  man,  and 
I  believe  that  religious  duties  consist  in 
doing  justice,  loving  mnrcy,  and  en- 
deavouring to  make  our  fellow. creatur^, 
happy.  ', 

But  lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  i  , 
believe  many  other  things  in  addition  tO 
these,  I  shall  in  the  progress  of  this  work, 
declare  the  things  I  do  not  believe,  and 
my  reasons  for  not  believing  them. 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  creed  professed 
by  the  Jewish  church,  by  the  Roman 
church,  by  the  Greek  church,  by  the 
Turkish  church,  by  the  Protestant  church, 
nor  by  any  church  that  I  know  of.  My 
own  mind  is  my  own  church. 

All  national  institutions  of  churches, 
whether  Jewish,  Christian,  or  Turkish, 
appear  to  me  no  other  than  human  in- 
ventions set  up  to  terrify  and  enslavt 
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mankind,  and  monopolise  power  and 
profit. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  declaration  to 
condemn  those  who  believe  otherwise. 
They  have  the  same  right  to  their  belief 
as  I  have  to  mine.  But  it  is  necessary 
to  the  happiness  of  man  that  he  be 
mentally  faitliful  to  himself.  Infidelity 
does  not  consist  in  believing,  or  in  dis- 
believing :  it  coni^ists  in  professing  to 
believe  what  he  does  not  believe. 

It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  moral 
mischief,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  that 
mental  lying  has  produced  in  society. 
When  a  man  has  so  far  corrupted  and 
prostituted  the  chastity  of  his  mind,  as 
to  subscribe  his  professional  belief  to 
things  he  does  not  believe,  he  has  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  commission  of 
every  other  crime.  He  takes  up  the 
trade  of  a  priest  for  the  sake  of  gain,  and 
in  order  to  qualify  himself  for  that  trade, 
he  begins  with  a  perjury.  Can  we  con- 
ceive any  thing  more  destructive  to 
morality  than  this  ? 

Soon  after  I  had  published  the  pam- 
phlet. Common-sense,  in  America,  I 
saw  the  exceeding  probability  that  a 
revolution  in  the  System  of  Government 
would  be  followed  by  a  revolution  in  the 
System  of  Religion.  The  adulterous 
connection  of  church  and  state,  wherever 
it  had  taken  place,  whether  Jewish, 
Christian,  or  Turkish,  had  so  effectually 
prohibited,  by  pains  and  penalties,  every 
discussion  upon  established  creeds,  and 
upon  first  principles  of  religion,  that  un- 
til the  system  of  government  should  be 
changed,  those  subjects  could  not  be 
brought  fairly  and  openly  before  the 
world  ;  but  that  whenever  this  should  be 
done,  a  revolution  in  the  system  of  reli- 
gion would  follow.  Human  inventions 
and  prieslcraft  would  be  detected,  and 
man  would  return  to  the  pure,  unmixed, 
and  unadulterated  belief  of  one  God,  and 
no  more. 

Every  national  church  or  religion  has 
establisl)ed  itself  by  pretending  some 
special  mission  from  God  communicated 
to  certain  individuals.     The  Jews  have 


their  Moses ;  the  Christians  their  Jesus 
Christ,  their  apostles  and  saints;  and  the 
Turks  their  Mahomet,  as  if  the  way  to 
God  was  not  open  to  every  man  alike. 

Each  of  those  churches  show  certain 
books,  which  they  call  revelation,  or  the 
word  of  God.  The  Jews  say,  that  their 
word  of  God  was  given  by  God  to 
Moses,  face  to  face;  the  Christians  say 
that  their  word  of  God  came  by  divine 
inspiration  ;  and  the  Turks  say,  that  their 
word  of  God  (the  Koran)  was  brought 
by  an  angel  from  heaven.  Each  of  those 
churches  accuses  the  other  of  unbelief; 
and,  for  my  part,  I  disbelieve  them  all. 

As  it  is  necessary  to  affix  right  ideas 
to  words,  I  will,  before  I  proceed  further 
into  the  subject,  offer  some  observations 
on  the  word  revelation.  Revelation, 
when  applied  to  religion,  means  some- 
thing communicated  immediately  from 
God  to  man. 

No  one  will  deny  or  dispute  the  power 
of  the  Almighty  to  make  such  a  commu- 
nication if  he  pleased.  But  admitting, 
for  the  sake  of  a  case,  that  something  has 
been  revealed  to  a  certain  person,  and 
not  revealed  to  any  other  person,  it  is 
revelation  to  that  person  only.  When 
he  tells  it  to  a  second  person,  a  second 
to  a  third,  a  third  to  a  fourth,  and  so 
on,  it  ceases  to  be  a  revelation  to  all  those 
persons.  It  is  revelation  to  the  first 
person  only,  and  hearsay  to  every  other ; 
and  consequently,  they  are  not  obliged 
to  believe  it. 

It  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  and 
idea  to  call  anything  a  revelation  that 
comes  to  us  at  second  hand,  either  ver- 
bally or  in  writing.  Revelation  is  neces- 
sarily limited  to  the  first  communication. 
After  this,  it  is  only  an  account  of  some- 
thing which  that  person  says  was  a 
revelation  made  to  him ;  and  though 
he  may  find  himself  obliged  to  believe 
it,  it  cannot  be  incumbent  on  me  to 
believe  it  in  the  same  manner,  for  it  was 
not  a  revelation  made  to  we,  and  I  have 
only  his  word  for  it  that  it  was  made 
to  him. 

When   Moses  told  the   children  of 
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Israel  that  he  received  the  two  tables  of 
the  commandments  from  the  hand  of 
God,  they  were  not  obliged  to  believe 
him,  because  they  had  no  other  author- 
ity for  it  than  his  telling  them  so;  and  I 
have  no  other  authority  for  it  than  some 
historian  telling  me  so,  the  command- 
ments carrying  no  internal  evtdence  of 
divinity  with  them.  They  contain  some 
good  moral  precepts,  such  as  any  man 
qualified  to  be  a  law-giver  or  a  legislator 
could  produce  himself,  without  having 
recourse  to  supernatural  intervention.* 

When  I  fs-n  told  that  the  Koran  was 
written   in  Heaven,  and  brought  to  Ma- 
homet by   an  angel,  the  account  comes 
to   near  the  same  kind  of  hearsay  evi- 
dence, and  second   hand    authority   as  5 
the   former.     I  did  not    see  the  angel  I 
myself,  and  therefore  I  have  a  right  not  ] 
to  believe  it. 

When  also  I  am  told  that  a  woman, 
called  the  Virgin   Mary,  said,  or  gave 
out,  that  she  was  with   child    without 
any  cohabitation  with  a  man,  and  that 
her  betrothed  husband,  Joseph,  said  that 
an  angel  told  him  so,  1  have  a  right  to 
believe   them   or  not;  such   a  circum- >^ 
stance  required  a  much  stronger  evidence  ) 
than    their   bare  word   for  it ;    but   we  > 
have  not  even  this ;  for  neither  Joseph  i 
nor  Mary  wrote  any  such  matter  them-  \ 
selves.      It  is  only  reported  by   others  \ 
that   thet/   said  so.     It  is  hearsay  upon  ] 
hearsay,  and  I  do  not  chuse  to  rest  my  'i 
belief  upon  such  evidence. 

It  is,  however,  not  difficult  to  account 
for  the  credit  that  was  given  to  the  story 
of  Jesus  Christ  being  the  Son  of  God. 
He  was  born  when  the  heathen  mytho- 
logy had  still  some  fashion  and  repute  in 
the  world,and  that  mythology  had  prepar- 
ed the  people  for  the  belief  of  such  a  story. 
Almost  all  the  extraordinary  men  that 
lived  under  the  heathen  mythology  were 

•  This  is,  however,  necessary  to  except 
the  declaration,  which  says  that  "  God  visits 
the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children. "  It 
is  contrary  to  every  principle  of  moral 
just'ce. 


reputed  to  be  the  sons  of  some  of  theii 
gods.  It  was  not  a  new  thing  at  thai 
time  to  believe  a  man  to  have  been  celes- 
tially begotten  ;  the  intercourse  ot  Gods 
with  women  was  then  a  matter  of  familiar 
opinion.  Their  Jupiter,  according  to 
their  accounts,  had  cohabited  with 
hundreds ;  the  story,  therefore,  hud 
nothing  in  it  either  new,  wonderful,  or 
obscene ;  it  was  conformable  to  the 
opinions  that  then  prevai '»d  among  the 
people  called  Gentiles,  or  mythologists, 
and  it  was  those  people  only  that  believed 
it.  The  Jews  who  had  kept  strictiy  to 
the  belief  in  one  God,  and  no  more,  and 
who  had  always  rejected  the  heathen 
mythology,  never  credited  the  story. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the 
theory  of  what  is  called  the  Christian 
church,  sprung  out  of  the  tail  of  the 
Heathen  mythology.  A  direct  incorpo- 
ration took  place  in  the  first  instance,  by 
making  the  reputed  founder  to  be  celes- 
tially begotten.  The  trinity  of  gods  that 
then  followed  was  no  other  than  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  former  plurality,  which  was 
about  twenty  or  thirty  thousand.  Thii 
statue  of  Mary  succeeded  the  statue  o*" 
Diana  of  Ephesus.  The  deification  ol 
heroes  changed  into  the  canonization  ol 
saints.  The  mythologists  -lad  gods  for 
everything;  the  Christian  mythologists 
had  saints  for  everything.  The  church 
became  as  crowded  with  the  one  as  the 
pantheon  had  been  with  the  other  ;  and 
Rome  was  the  place  of  both.  The 
Christian  theory  is  little  else  than  the 
idolatry  of  the  ancient  mythologists,  ac- 
commodated to  the  purposes  of  power 
and  revenue ;  and  it  yet  remains  to 
reason  and  philosophy  to  abolish  the  am- 
phibious fraud. 

Nothing  that  is  here  said  can  apply, 
even  with  the  most  distani  disrespect  to 
the  real  character  of  Jesus  Christ.  He 
was  a  virtuous  and  an  amiable  man. 
The  morality  that  he  preached  and  prac- 
ticed was  of  the  most  benevolent  kind ; 
and  though  similar  systems  of  morality 
had  been  preached  by  Confucius,  and  by 
some  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  many 
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years  before ;  by  the  Quakers  since  ;  and 
by  many  good  men  in  all  ages ;  it  has 
not  been  exceeded  by  any. 

Jesus  Christ  wrote  no  account  of  him- 
self, of  his  birth,  parentage,  or  anything 
else.  Not  a  line  of  what  is  called  the 
New  Testament  is  of  his  writing.  The 
history  of  him  is  altogether  the  work  of 
other  people ;  and  as  to  the  account 
given  of  his  resurrection  and  ascension, 
»t  was  the  necessary  counterpart  to  the 
story  of  his  birth.  His  historians,  having 
brought  him  into  the  world  in  a  super- 
natural manner,  were  obliged  to  take 
him  out  again  in  the  same  manner,  or 
the  first  part  of  the  story  must  have  fallen 
to  the  ground. 

The  wretched  contrivance  with  which 
this  latter  part  is  told,  exceeds  every- 
thing that  went  before  it.  The  first  part, 
that  of  the  miraculous  conception,  was 
not  a  thing  that  admitted  of  publicity  ; 


eight  or  nine,  are  introduced  as  proxies 
for  the  whole  world,  to  say  ihey  saw  it, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  world  are  called 
upon  to  believe  it.  But  it  appears  that 
Thomas  did  not  believe  the  resurrection  ; 
and,  as  they  say,  would  not  believe, 
without  having  ocular  and  manual  de- 
monstration himself.  So  neither  will  I ; 
and  the  reason  is  equally  as  good  for 
me  and  for  every  other  person,  as  for 
Thomas. 

It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  palliate  or 
disguise  the  matter.  The  story  so  far 
as  relates  to  the  supernatural  part,  has 
every  mark  of  fraud  and  imposition 
stamped  upon  the  face  of  it.  Who  were 
the  authors  of  it  is  as  impossible  for  us 
now  to  know,  as  it  is  for  us  to  be  assured, 
that  the  books  in  which  the  account  is 
related,  were  written  by  the  persons 
whose  names  they  bear.  The  best  sur- 
viving evidence  we  now  have  respecting 


and  therefore  the  tellers  of  this  part  of  |  this  affair,  is  the  Jews.  They  are  regu- 
the  story  had  this  advantage,  that  though  (  larly  descended  from  the  people  who 
they  might  not  be  credited,  they  could  <  lived  in  the  times  this  resurrection  and 


not  be  detected.  They  could  not  be  ex 
peoted  to  prove  it,  because  it  was  not 
one  of  those  things  that  admitted  of 
proof,  and  it  was  impossible  that  the 
person  of  whom  it  was  told  could  prove 
It  himself. 

But  the  resurrection  of  a  dead  person 
from  the  grave,  and  his  ascension  through 
the  air  is  a  thing  very  different  as  to  the 
evidence  it  admits  of,  lo  the  invisible 
conception  of  a  child  in  the  womb.  The 
resurrection  and  ascension,  supposing 
them  to  have  taken  place,  admitted  of 
public  and  ocular  demonstration,  like 
that  of  the  ascension  of  a  balloon,  or  the 
sun  at  noon  day,  to  all  Jerusalem  at 
least.  A  thing  which  every  body  is  re- 
quired to  believe,  requires  that  the  proof 
and  evidence  of  it  should  be  equal  to  all, 
and  universal  ;  and  as  the  public  visibi- 
bility  of  this  last  related  act  was  the 
only  evidence  that  could  give  sanction 
to  the  former  part,  the  whole  of  it  falls 
to  the  ground,  because  that,  evidence 
never  was  given.  Instead  of  this,  a 
small  number  of  persons,  not  more  than 


ascension  is  said  to  have  happened,  and 
they  say,  it  is  not  true.  It  has  long  ap- 
peared to  me  a  strange  inconsistency  to 
cite  the  Jews  as  a  proof  of  the  truth  of 
the  story.  It  is  just  the  same  as  if  a  man 
were  to  say,  I  will  prove  the  truth  of 
what  I  have  told  you,  by  producing  the 
people  who  say  it  is  false. 

That  such  a  person  as  Jesus  Christ 
existed,  and  that  he  was  crucified, 
which  was  the  mode  of  execution  at  that 
day,  are  historical  relations  strictly 
within  the  limits  of  probability.  He 
preached  most  excellent  morality,  and 
the  equality  of  man ;  but  he  preached 
also  against  the  corruptions  and  avarice 
of  the  Jewish  priests,  and  this  brought 
upon  him  the  hatred  and  vengeance  of 
the  whole  order  of  priesthood.  The  ac- 
cusation which  those  priests  brought 
against  him,  was  that  of  sedition  and 
conspiracy  against  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, to  which  the  Jews  were  then  sub- 
ject and  tributary  ;  and  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  Roman  government  might 
have  some   secret  apprehension   of  the 
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effects  of  his  doctrine  as  well  as  the 
Jewish  priests ;  neither  is  it  improbable 
that  Jesus  Christ  had  in  contemplation 
the  delivery  of  the  Jewish  nation  from 
the  bondage  of  the  Romans.  Between 
the  two,  however,  this  virtuous  reformer 
and  revolutionist  lost  his  life. 

It  is  upon  this  plain  narrative  of  facts, 
together  with  another  case  I  am  going  to 
mention,  that  the  Christian  mythologists, 
calling  themselves  the  Christian  church, 
have  erected  their  fable,  which  for  ab- 
surdity and  extravagance  is  not  exceeded 
by  anything  that  is  to  be  found  in  the 
mythology  of  the  ancients. 

The  ancient  mythologists  tell  us  that  the 
race  of  giants  made  war  against  Jupiter, 
and  that  one  of  them  threw  an  hundred 
rocks  against  him  at  one  throw ;  that 
Jupiter  defeated  him  wiih  thunder,  and 
confined  him  afterwards  under  Mount 
Etna ;  and  that  every  time  the  giant 
turns  himself.  Mount  Etna  belches  fire. 
It  is  here  easy  to  see  that  the  circum- 
stance of  the  mountain,  that  of  its  being 
a  volcano,  suggested  the  idea  of  the 
fable ;  and  that  the  fable  is  made  to  fit 
and  wind  itself  up  with  that  circum- 
stance. 

The  Christian  mythologists  tell  us  that 
their  Satan  made  war  against  the  Al- 
mighty, who  defeated  him,  and  confined 
him  afterwards,  not  under  a  mountain, 
but  in  a  pit.  It  is  here  easy  to  see  that 
the  first  fable  suggested  the  idea  of  the 
second  ;  for  the  fable  of  Jupiter  and  the 
Giants  was  told  many  hundred  years 
before  that  of  Satan. 

Thus  far  the  ancient  and  the  Christian 
mythologists  differ  very  little  from  each 
other.  But  the  latter  have  contrived  to 
carry  the  matter  much  farther.  They 
have  contrived  to  connect  the  fabulous 
part  of  the  story  of  Jesus  Christ,  with 
the  fable  originating  from  Mount  Etna  ; 
and  in  order  to  make  all  the  parts  of  the 
story  tye  together,  they  have  taken  to 
their  aid  the  traditions  of  the  Jews;  for 
the  Christian  mythology  is  made  up 
partly  from  the  ancient  mythology,  and 
partly  from  the  Jewish  traditions. 


The  Christian  mythologists,  after  hav- 
ing confined  Satan  in  a  pit,  were  obliged 
to  let  him  out  again,  to  bring  on  the  se- 
quel of  the  fable.  He  is  then  introduced 
into  the  garden  of  Eden  in  the  shape  of 
snake,  or  a  serpent,  and  in  that  shape  he 
enters  into  familiar  conversation  with 
Eve,  who  is  no  ways  surprised  to  hear  a 
snake  talk  ;  and  the  issue  of  this  tite-d- 
the  is,  that  he  persuades  her  to  eat  aa 
apple,  and  the  eating  of  that  apple  damns 
all  mankind. 

After  giving  Satan  this  triumph  over 
the  whole  creation,  one  would  have  sup- 
posed that  the  church  mythologists  would 
have  been  kind  enough  to  send  him  back 
again  to  the  pit;  or,  if  they  had  not  done 
this,  ihat  they  would  have  put  a  moun- 
tain upon  him,  (for  they  say  that  their 
faith  can  remove  a  mountain,)  or  have 
put  him  under  a  mountain,  as  the  former 
mythologists  had  done,  to  prevent  his 
getting  again  among  the  women,  and 
doing  more  mischief.  But  instead  of 
this,  they  leave  him  at  large  without 
even  obliging  him  to  give  his  parole. 
The  secret  of  which  is,  that  they  could 
not  do  without  him  ;  and  after  being  at 
the  trouble  of  making  him,  they  bribed 
him  to  stay.  They  promised  him  all 
the  Jews,  all  the  Turks  by  anticipation, 
nine-tenths  of  the  world  beside,  and  Ma- 
homet into  the  bargain,  After  this,  who 
can  doubt  the  bountifulness  of  the 
Christian  mythology  ? 

Having  thus  made  an  insurrection  and 
a  battle  in  Heaven,  in  which  none  of  the 
combatants  could  be  either  killed  or 
wounded — put  Satan  into  the  pit — let 
him  out  again — given  him  a  triumph 
over  the  whole  creation — damned  all 
mankind  by  the  eating  of  an  apple,  these 
Christian  mythologists  bring  the  two  ends 
of  their  fable  together.  They  represent 
this  virtuous  and  amiable  man,  Jesus 
Christ,  to  be  at  once  both  God  and  Man, 
and  also  the  Son  of  God,  celestially  be- 
gotten on  purpose  to  be  :<acrificed,  be- 
cause, they  say  that  Eve  in  her  longing 
had  eaten  an  apple. 

Putting  aside  every  thing  that  might 
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excite  laughter  by  its  absurdity,  or  de-  ^  believe  it,  and  iliey  would  have  believed 

any  thing  else  iii  the  same  manner. 
There  are  also  majy  who  have  been  so 
enthusiastically  enraptured  by  what  they 
conceived  to  be  the  infinite  love  of  God 
to  man,  in  making  a  sacrifice  of  himself, 
that  the  vehemence  of  the  idea  has  for- 
bidden and  deterred  them  from  examin- 
ing iiiio  the  absurdity  and  profaneness  of 
the  story.     The  more  unnatural  any  thing 

the   necessity   of  giving  to   the   being,  Hs,  the  more  is  it  capable  of  becoming  the 

whom  they  call  Satan,  a  power  equally    object  of  dismal  admiration. 

great,  if  not  greater,  than  they  attribute  \      But  if  objects  for  gratitude  and  ad- 


testation  by  Us  profaneness,  and  con- 
fining ourselves  merely  to  an  examination 
of  the  parts,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
a  story  more  derogatory  to  the  Almighty, 
more  inconsistent  with  his  wisdom,  more 
contradictory  to  his  power,  than  this 
story  is. 

In  order  to  make  for  it  a  foundation 
to  rise  upon,  the  inventors  were  under 


to  the  Almighty.     They  have  not  only 
given  him  the  power  of  liberating  himself 


but  they  have  made  that  power  increase 
afterwards  to  infinity.  Before  this  fall, 
they  represent  him  only  as  an  angel  of 
limited  existence,  as  they  represent  the 
rest.  After  his  fall,  he  becomes,  by  their 
account,  omnipresent.  He  exists  every 
where,  and  at  the  same  time.  He  oc- 
cupies the  whole  immensity  of  space. 

Not  content  wi  th  this  deification  of  Satan, 
they  represent  him  as  defeating  by  stra- 
tagem, in  the  shape  of  an  animal  of  the 
creation,  all  the  power  and  wisdom  of 
the  Almighty.  They  represent  him  as 
having  compelled  the  Almighty  to  the 
direct  necessitj/  either  of  surrendering  the 
whole  of  the  creation  to  the  government 
and  sovereignty  of  this  Satan,  or  of  ca- 
pitulating for  its  redemption  by  coming 
down     upon      earth,     and     exhibiting 


miration  are  our  desire,  do  they  not  pre- 
sent themselves  every  hour  to  our  eyes  ? 
from  the  pit,  after  what  they  call  his  fall,  |  Do  we  not  see  a  fair  creation  prepared 

to  receive  us  the  instant  we  are  born — 
a  world  furnished  to  our  hands  that  cost 
us  nothing?  Is  it  we  that  light  up 
the  sun  ;  that  pour  down  the  rain  ;  and 
fill  the  earth  with  abundance  ?  Whether 
we  sleep  or  wake,  the  vast  machinery  of 
the  universe  still  goes  on.  Are  these 
things,  and  the  blessmgs  they  indicate  in 
future,  nothing  to  us '.'  Can  our  gross 
feelings  be  excited  by  no  other  subjects 
than  tragedy  and  suicide  ?  Or  is  the 
gloomy  pride  of  man  become  so  intoler- 
able, that  nothing  can  flatter  it  but  a  sa- 
crifice of  the  Creator  ? 

I  know  thai  this  bold  investigation  will 
alarm  many,  but  it  would  be  paying  too 
great  a  compliment  to  their  credulity  to 
forbear  it  upon  that  account.  The  times 
and  the  subject  demand  it  to  be  done. 


himself  upon  a  cross  in  the  shape  of  a  <  The  suspicion  that  the  theory  of  what  is 
man.  \  called  the  Christian  church  is  fabulous, 

Had  the  inventors  of  this  story  told  it  ?  is  becoming  very  extensive  in  all  coun- 
the  contrary  way,  that  is,  had  they  re-  j  tries  ;  and  it  will  be  a  consolation  to  men 
presented  the  Almighty  as  compelling  I  staggering  under  that  suspicion,  and 
Satan  to  exhibit  himself  on  a  cross  in  the  ]  doubting  what  to  believe  and  what  to 
shape  of  a  snake,  as  a  punishment  for  his  \  disbelieve,  to  see  the  subject  freely  in- 
new  transgression,  the  story  would  have  \  vestigated.  I  therefore  pass  on  to  an 
been  less  absurd,  less  contradictory.  $  examination  of  the  books  called  the  Old 
But  instead  of  this,  they  make  the  trans-  j  and  the  New  Testament, 
gressor  triumph,  and  the  Almighty  fall.    |      These  books,  beginning  with  Genesis, 

That  many  good  men  have  believed  |  and  ending  with  Revelations  (which  by- 
this  strange  fable,  and  lived  very  good  |  the-bye  is  a  book  of  riddles  that  requires 
lives  under  that  belief  (for  credulity  is  a  Revelation  to  explain  it)  are,  we  are 
not  a  crime)  is  what  I  have  no  doubt  of.  tol«i,  the  word  of  God.  It  is  therefore 
In  the  first  place,  they  were  educated  to  1  proper  for  us  to  know  who  told  us  so, 
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that  we  may  know  what  credit  to  give  to  the 
report.  The  answer  to  the  question  is, 
that  nobody  can  tell,  except  that  we  tell 
one  another  so.  The  case,  however,  his- 
-  torically  appears  to  be  as  follows : 

When  the  church  mylhologists  es- 
tablished  their  system,  they  collected  all 
the  writings  they  could  find,  and  ma- 
naged them  as  they  pleased.  It  is  a 
matter  altogether  of  uncertainty  to  us 
whether  such  of  the  writings  as  now  ap- 
pear under  the  name  of  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testament,  are  in  the  same  state  in 
which  those  collectors  say  they  found 
them  ;  or  whether  they  added,  altered, 
abridged,  or  dressed  them  up. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  they  decided  by  vote 
which  of  the  books  out  of  the  collection 
they  had  made  should  be  the  woud  of 
GOD,  and  which  should  not.  They  re- 
jected several ;  they  voted  others  to  be 
doubtful,  such  as  the  books  called  the 
Apocrypha;  and  those  books  which  had 
a  maiority  of  votes  were  voted  to  be  the 
word  of  God.  Had  they  voted  otherwise, 
all  the  people,  since  calling  themselves 
Christians,  had  believed  otherwise ;  for 
the  belief  of  the  one  comes  from  the  vote 
of  the  other.  Who  the  people  were  that 
did  all  this,  we  know  nothing  of;  ihey 
called  themselves  by  the  general  name  of 
the  church  ;  and  this  is  all  we  know  of 
the  matter. 

As  we  have  no  other  external  evidence 
or  authority  for  believing  those  books  to 
be  the  word  of  God,  than  what  I  have 
mentioned,  which  is  no  evidence  or  au- 
thority at  all,  I  come,  in  the  next  place, 
to  examine  the  internal  evidence  con- 
tained in  the  books  themselves. 

In  the  former  part  of  this  essay,  I  have 
spoken  of  revelation.     I  now  proceed 
further  with  that  subject,  for  the  purpose  5 
of  applying  it  to  the  books  in  question.     \ 

Revelation  is  a  communication  of  \ 
something,  which  the  person  to  whom  \ 
that  thing  is  revealed,  did  not  know  be-  I 
fore.  For  if  I  have  done  a  thing,  or  \ 
seen  it  done,  it  needs  no  revelation  to  ^ 
tell  me  I  have  done  it,  or  seen  it,  nor  to  \ 
enable  me  to  tell  i\  or  to  write  it.  \ 


Revelation,  therefore,  cannot  be  ap- 
plied to  any  thing  done  upon  earth  of 
which  man  is  himself  the  actor  or  the 
witness;  and  consequently  all  the  his- 
torical and  anecdotal  part  of  the  Bible, 
which  is  almost  the  whole  of  it,  is  not 
within  the  meaning  and  compass  of  the 
word  revelation,  and  therefore  is  not  the 
word  of  God. 

When  Sampson  ran  off  with  the  gate- 
posts of  Gaza,  if  he  ever  did  so  (and 
whether  he  did  or  not  is  nothing  to  us), 
or  when  he  visited  his  Dalilah,  or  caught 
his  foxes,  or  did  any  thing  else,  what  has 
revelation  to  do  with  these  things?  If 
they  were  facts,  he  could  tell  them  him- 
self;  or  his  secretary,  if  he  kept  one, 
coii.d  write  them,  if  they  were  worth 
either  telling  or  writing ;  and  if  they  were 
fictions,  revelation  could  not  make  them 
true ;  and  whether  true  or  not,  we  are 
neither  the  better  nor  the  wiser  for  know- 
ing them.  When  we  contemplate  the 
immensity  of  that  Being,  who  directs 
and  governsthe  incomprehensible  whole, 
of  which  the  utmost  ken  of  human  sight 
can  discover  but  a  part,  we  ought  to  feel 
shame  at  calling  such  paltry  stories  the 
word  of  God. 

As  to  the  account  of  the  creation,  with 
which  the  book  of  Genesis  opens,  it  has 
all  the  api)earance  of  being  a  tradition 
which  the  Israelites  had  among  them 
before  they  came  into  Egypt ;  and  after 
their  departure  from  that  country,  they 
put  it  at  the  head  of  their  history,  without 
telling,  as  it  is  most  probable  they  did 
not  know,  how  they  came  by  it.  The 
manner  in  which  the  account  opens, 
shows  it  to  be  traditionary.  It  begins 
abruptly.  It  is  nobody  that  speaks.  It  is 
nobody  that  hears.  It  is  addressed  to  no- 
body. It  has  neither  first,  second,  nor 
third  person.  It  has  every  criterion  of 
being  a  tradition.  It  has  no  voucher. 
Moses  does  not  take  it  upon  himself  by 
introducing  it  with  the  formality  that  he 
uses  on  other  occasions,  such  as  that  of 
saying — '^'The  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying." 

Why  it  has  been  called  the  Mosaic 
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account  of  the  creat'iv^n,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
conceive.  Moses,  I  believe,  was  too 
good  a  judge  of  such  subjects  to  put  his 
name  to  that  account.  He  had  been 
educated  among  the  Egyptians,  who 
were  a  people  as  well  skilled  in  science, 
and  particularly  in  astronomy,  as  any 
people  of  iheir  day  ;  and  the  silence  and 
caution  that  Moses  observes,  in  not  au- 
thenticating the  account,  is  a  good  ne- 
gative evidence  that  he  neither  told  it 
nor  believed  it.  The  case  is,  that  every 
nation  of  people  has  been  world-makers, 
and  the  IsraCiUes  had  as  much  right  to 
set  up  the  trace  of  world-making  as  any 
of  the  rest ;  and  as  Moses  was  not  an  Is- 
raelite, he  might  not  choose  to  contradict 
the  tradition.  The  account,  however, 
is  harmless  ;  and  this  is  more  than  can 
be  said  for  many  other  parts  of  the  Bible. 

Whenever  we  read  the  obscene  stories, 
the  voluptuous  debaucheries,  the  cruel 
and  torturous  executions,  the  unrelenting 
rindictiveness  with  which  more  than  half 
the  Bible  is  filled,  it  would  be  more 
consistent  that  we  called  it  the  word  of  a 
demon,  than  the  word  of  God.  It  is  a 
history  of  wickedness,  that  has  served  to 
corrupt  and  brutalize  mankind;  and,  for 
my  own  part,  I  sincerely  detest  it,  as  I 
detest  every  thing  that  is  cruel. 

We  scarcely  meet  with  anything,  a  few 
phrases   excepted,    but    what    deserves 
either  our  abhorrence,  or  our  contempt, 
till  we  come  to  the  miscellaneous  parts 
of  the  Bible.     In  the  anonymous  pub- 
lications, the    Psalms  and  the  book  of 
Job,  more  particularly  in  the  latter,  we 
find  a  great  deal  of  elevated  sentiment 
reverentially  expressed  of  the  power  and 
benignity  of  the   Almighty  :    but  they  ; 
stand  on  no  higher  rank  than  many  other  ■ 
compositions  on  similar  subjects,  as  well  ■ 
before  that  time  as  since. 

The  proverbs  which  are  said  to  be  ] 
Solomon's,  though  most  probably  a  coU  1 
lection  (because  they  discover  a  know-  s 
ledge  of  life,  which  his  situation  excluded  < 
him  from  knowing),  are  an  instructive  \ 
table  of  ethics.  They  are  inferior  in  > 
keenness  to  the  proverbs  of  the  Spaniards,  j 


and  not  more  wise  and  economical  than 
those  of  the  American  Franklin. 

All  the  remaining  parts  of  the  Bible, 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  pro- 
phets, are  the  works  of  the  Jewish  poets 
and  itinerant  preachers,  who  mixed 
poetry,  anecdote,  and  devotion  together; 
and  those  works  still  retain  the  air  and 
stile  of  poetry,  though  in  translation.* 

There  is  not,  throughout  the  whole 
book,  called  the  Bible,  any  word  that 
describes  to  us  wliatwecallapoet,  norany 
word  that  describes  what  we  call  poetry. 

•  As  there  are  many  readers  who  do  not 
see  that  a  composition  is  poetry  unless  it 
be  in  rhyme,  it  is  for  their  information 
that  I  add  this  note. 

Poetry  consists  principally  in  two  things: 
imagery  and  composition.  The  composition 
of  poetry  diflFers  from  that  of  prose  in  the 
manner  of  mixing  long  and  short  syllables 
together.  Take  a  long  syllable  out  of  a  line 
of  poetry,  and  put  a  short  one  in  the  room  of 
it,  or  put  a  long  syllable  where  a  sfcort  one 
should  be,  and  that  Hue  will  lose  its  poetical 
harmony.  It  will  have  an  effect  upon  the 
line  like  that  of  misplacing  a  note  in  a  song. 

The  imagery  in  those  books,  called  the 
prophets,  appertains  altogether  to  poetry.  It 
is  fictitious  and  often  extravagant,  and  not 
admissible  in  uny  other  kind  of  writing  than 
poetry. 

To  show  that  these  writings  are  composed 
in  poetical  numbers,  I  will  take  ten  syllables 
as  they  stand  in  the  book,  and  make  a  line  of 
the  same  number  of  syllables  ( heroic  measure) 
that  shall  rhyme  with  the  last  word.  It 
will  then  be  seen,  that  the  compositiou  of  those 
books  is  poetical  measure.  The  instance  I 
shall  first  produce  is  from  Isaiah. 

"  Hear,  O  ye  heavens,  and  give  ear,  O  earth," 
'Tis  God  himself  that  calls  attention  forth. 

Another  instance  I  shall  quote  is  from  the 
mournful  Jeremiah,  to  which  I  shall  add  two 
other  lines  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
figure,  and  showing  tii3  intention  of  the  poet. 

"  O  !  that  mine  head  were   waters,  and  mine 

eyes" 
Were  fountains,  flowing  like  the  liquid  skies  ; 
Then  would  I  give  the  mighty  flood  releiise, 
And  weep  a  deluge  for  the  human  race. 
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Thecaseis,thatthe  word /jrojtj^f^,  to  which  j 
later  times  have  affixed  a  new  idea,  was  | 
the  Bible  word  for  poet,  and  the  word  ' 
prophesying,  meant  the  art  of  making  < 
poetry.  It  also  meant  the  art  of  playing  \ 
poetry  to  a  tune  upon  any  instrument  of  \ 
music. 

We  read  of  prophesying  with  pipes, 
tabrets,  and  horns.  Of  prophesying 
with  harps,  with  psalteries,  with  cymbals, 
and  with  every  other  instrument  of  music 
then  in  fashion.  Were  we  now  to  speak 
of  prophesying  with  a  fiddle,  or  with  a 
pipe  and  tabor,  the  expression  would 
have  no  meaning,  or  would  appear  ridi- 
culous,and  tosome  people  contemptuous, 
because  we  have  changed  the  meaning  of 
the  word. 

We  are  told  of  Saul  being  among  the 
prophets,  and  also  that  he  prophesied  ; 
but  we  are  not  told  what  they  prophesied, 
nor  what  he  prophesied.  The  case  is, 
there  was  nothing  to  tell  ;  for  these  pro- 
phets were  a  company  of  musicians  and 
poets  ;  and  Saul  joined  in  the  concert ; 
and  this  was  called  prophesying. 

The  account  given  of  this  affair  in  the 
book  called  Samuel,  is,  that  Saul  met  a 
company  of  prophets  ;  a  whole  company 
of  them  ;  coming  down  with  a  psaltery, 
a  tabret,  a  pipe,  and  a  harp,  and  that 
they  prophesied,  and  that  he  prophesied 
with  them.  But  it  appears  afterwards, 
that  Saul  prophesied  badly,  that  is,  he 
performed  his  part  badly  ;  for  it  is  said, 
that  "  an  evil  spirit  from  God*  came 
upon  Saul,  and  he  prophesied." 

Now,  were  there  no  other  passage  in 
the  book,  called  the  Bible  than  this,  to 
demonstrate  to  us  that  we  have  lost  the 
original  meaning  of  the  word  prophesv, 
and  substituted  another  meaning  in  its 
place,  this  alone  would  be  sufficient;  for 

•As  those  men,  who  call  themselves  di- 
vines and  commentators,  are  very  fond  of 
puxzling  one  another,  I  leave  them  to  contest 
the  meaning  of  the  first  part  of  the  phrase, 
that  of,  "  an  evil  spirit  from  God,"  I  keep  to 
my  text,  I  keep  to  the  meaning  of  the  word 
:prophe8y. 


it  is  impossible  to  use  and  apply  the 
word  prophesy  in  the  place  it  is  here 
used  and  applied,  if  we  give  to  it  the 
sense  which  later  times  have  affixed  to 
it.  The  manner  in  which  it  is  here  used, 
strips  it  of  all  religious  meaning,  and 
shews  that  a  man  might  then  be  a  pro- 
phet, or  might  prophesy,  as  he  may  row 
be  a  poet  or  a  musician,  without  any  regard 
to  the  morality  or  the  immorality  of  his 
character.  The  word  was  originally  a 
term  of  science,  promiscuously  applied 
to  poetry  and  to  music,  and  not  restricted 
to  any  subject  upon  which  poetry  and 
music  might  be  exercised. 

Deborah  and  Barak  are  called  pro- 
phets, not  because  they  predicted  any- 
thing, but  because  they  composed  the 
poem  or  song  that  bears  their  name,  in 
celebration  of  an  act  already  done  :  Da- 
vid is  ranked  among  the  prophets,  for  he 
was  a  musician,  and  was  also  reputed 
to  be  (though  perhaps  very  erroneously) 
the  author  of  the  psalms.  But  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  are  not  called  prophets. 
It  does  not  appear  from  any  accounts 
we  have  that  they  could  either  sing,  play 
music,  or  make  poetry. 

We  are  told  of  the  greater  and  the 
lesser  prophets.  They  might  as  well  tell 
us  of  the  greater  and  the  lesser  God  ;  for 
there  cannot  be  degrees  in  prophesying 
consistently  with  its  modern  sense.  But 
there  are  degrees  in  poetry,  and  there- 
fore the  phrase  is  reconcilable  to  the  case, 
when  we  understand  by  it  the  greater 
and  the  lesser  poets. 

It  is  altogether  unnecessary,  after  this, 
to  offer  any  observations  upon  what  those 
men  styled  prophets  have  written.  The 
axe  goes  at  once  to  the  root,  by  showing 
that  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  has 
been  mistaken,  and  consequently  all  the 
inferences  that  have  been  drawn  from 
those  books,  the  devotional  respect  that 
has  been  paid  to  them,  and  the  laboured 
commentaries  that  have  been  written 
upon  them,  under  that  mistaken  mean- 
ing, are  not  worth  disputing  about.  In 
many  things,  however,  the  writings  of 
the  Jewish  poets  deserve   a  better  fate 
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than  that  of  being  bound  up,  as  they  now  , 
are,  with  the  trash  that  accompanies  them  '> 
under  the  abused  name  of  the  word  of 
God. 

If  we  permit  ourselves  to  conceive  right 
ideas  of  things,  we  must  necessarily  affix 
the  idea,  not  only  of  unchangeableness, 
but  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  any 
change  taking  place,  by  any  means  or 
accident  whatever,  in  that  which  we 
would  honour  with  the  name  of  the  word 
of  God  ;  and  therefore  the  word  of  God 
cannot  exist  in  any  written  or  human 
language. 

The  continually  progressive  change  to 
which  the  meaning  of  words  is  subject, 
the  want  of  an  universal  language  which 
renders  translations  necessary,  the  errors 
to  which  translations  are  again  subject, 
the  mistakes  of  copyists  and  printers,  to- 
gether with  the  possibility  of  wilful  altera- 
tion, are  of  themselves  evidences  that  hu- 
man language,  whether  in  speech  or  in 
print,  cannot  be  the  vehicle  of  the  word 
of  God.  The  word  of  God  exists  in 
something  else. 

Did  the  book  called  the  Bible  excel  in 
purity  of  ideas  and  expression  all  the 
i)ooks  that  are  now  extant  in  the  world,  I 
would  not  take  it  for  my  rule  of  faith,  as 
being  the  word  of  God  ;  because  the  pos- 
sibility would  nevertheless  exist  of  my 
being  imposed  upon.  But  when  I  see 
throughout  the  greatest  part  of  this  book 
scarcely  anything  but  a  history  of  the 
grossest  vices,  and  a  collection  of  the 
most  paltry  and  contemptible  tales,  I 
cannot  dishonour  my  Creator  by  calling 
it  by  his  name. 

Thus  much  for  the  Bible,  I  now  go 
on  to  the  book  called  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  netfj  Testament  1  that  is,  the 
new  Will,  as  if  there  could  be  two  wills 
of  the  Creator. 

Haditbeen  theobject  or  the  intention  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  establish  a  new  religion, 
he  would  undoubtedly  have  written  the 
system  himself,  or  proc^/rec^  it  to  be  written 
in  his  lifetime.  But  there  is  no  publi- 
cation extantaulhenticated  with  his  name. 
All  the  books  called  the  New  Testament 


were  written  after  his  death.  He  was  a 
Jew  by  birth  and  by  profession,  and  he  was 
the  son  of  God  in  like  manner  that  every 
other  person  is;  for  the  Creator  is  the 
Father  of  All. 

The  first  four  books,  called  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  do  not  give  a 
history  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  but 
only  detached  anecdotes  of  him.  It  ap- 
pears from  these  books  that  the  whole 
time  of  his  being  a  preacher  was  not  more 
than  eighteen  months ;  and  it  was  only 
during  this  short  time  that  those  men  be- 
came acquainted  with  him.  They  make 
mention  of  him  at  the  age  of  twelve  years, 
sitting,  they  say,  among  the  Jewish  doc- 
tors, asking  and  answering  them  ques- 
tions. As  this  was  several  years  before 
their  acquaintance  with  him  began,  it  is 
most  probable  they  had  this  anecdote 
from  his  parents.  From  this  time  there 
is  no  account  of  him  for  about  sixteen 
years.  Where  he  lived,  or  how  he  em- 
ployed himself,  during  this  interval,  is 
not  known.  Most  probably  he  was  work- 
ing at  his  father's  trade,  which  was  that 
\  of  a  carpenter.  It  does  not  appear  that 
he  had  any  school  education,  and  the  pro- 
bability is  that  he  could  not  write,  for 
his  parents  were  extremely  poor,  as  ap- 
pears from  their  not  being  able  to  pay  for 
a  bed  when  he  was  born. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that  the  three 
persons  whose  names  are  the  most  univer- 
sally recorded,  were  of  very  obscure  pa- 
rentage. Moses  was  a  foundling,  Jesus 
Christ  was  born  in  a  stable,  and  Maho- 
met  was  a  mule-driver.  The  first  and 
the  last  of  these  men  were  founders  of 
different  systems  of  religion  ;  but  Jesus 
Christ  founded  no  new  system.  He  call- 
ed men  to  the  practice  of  moral  virtues 
and  the  belief  of  one  God.  The  great 
trait  in  his  character  is  philanthropy. 

The  manner  in  which  he  was  appre- 
hended shows  that  he  was  not  much 
known  at  that  time  ;  and  it  shows  also  that 
the  meetings  he  then  held  with  his  followers 
were  in  secret,  and  that  he  had  given  over 
or  suspended  preaching  pubjifly      Ju- 
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ry  giving  information  where  he  was,  and 
pointing  him  out  to  the  officers  that  went 
to  arrest  him  ;  and  the  reason  for  em- 
ploying and  paying  Judas  to  do  this 
could  arise  only  from  the  causes  already 
mentioned — that  of  his  not  being  much 
known,  and  living  concealed. 
.  The  idea  of  his  concealment  not  only 
agrees  very  ill  with  his  reputed  divinity, 
out  associates  with  it  something  of  pusil- 
lanimity ;  and  his  being  betrayed — or  in 
other  words  his  being  apprehended, — on 
the  information  of  one  of  his  followers, 
shows  that  he  did  not  intend  to  be  ap- 
prehended, and  consequently  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  be  crucified. 

The  Christian  mythologists  tell  us  that 
Christ  died  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  and 
that  he  came  on  purpose  to  die.  Would 
it  not  then  have  been  the  same  if  he  had 
died  of  a  fever,  or  of  the  small-pox,  or 
of  old  age,  or  of  anything  else? 

The  declaratory  sentence  which,  they 
say,  was  passed  upon  Adam  in  case  he  eat 
of  the  apple,  was  not  that  "  thou  shalt 
surely  be  crucified,"  but  "  thou  shalt 
surely  die."  The  sentence  was  death, 
and  not  the  manner  of  dying.  Cruci- 
fixion, therefore,  or  any  other  particular 
manner  of  dying,  made  no  part  of  the 
sentence  that  Adam  was  to  suffer,  and 
consequently,  even  upon  their  own  tactic, 
it  could  make  no  part  of  the  sentence  that 
Christ  was  to  suffer  in  the  room  of  Adam. 
A  fever  would  have  done  as  well  as  a 
cross,  if  there  was  any  occasion  for  either. 

This  sentence  of  death  which,  they  tell 
us,  was  thus  passed  upon  Adam,  must 
either  have  meant  dying  naturally — that 
is,  ceasing  to  live, — or  have  meant  what 
these  mythologists  call  damnation  :  and, 
consequently,  the  act  of  dying  on  the  part 
of  Jesus  Christ  must,  according  to  their 
system,  apply  as  a  prevention  to  one  or 
other  of  these  two  things  happening  to 
Adam  and  to  us. 

That  it  does  not  prevent  our  dying  is 
evident,  because  we  all  die  ;  and  if  their 
accounts  of  longevity  be  true,  men  die 
faster  since  the  crucifixion  than  before  : 
and  with  respect  to  the  second  explana- 


tion, (including  with  it  the  natural  death  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  a  substitute  for  the  eternal 
death,  or  damnation,  of  all  mankind)  it  is 
impertinently  representing  the  Creator  as 
coming  off,  or  revoking  the  sentence,  by 
a  pun  or  a  quibble  upon  the  word  death. 
That  manufacturer  of  quibbles,  St  Paul, 
if  he  wrote  the  books  that  bear  his  name, 
has  helped  this  quibble  on,  by  making 
another  quibble  upon  the  word  Adam.  He 
makes  there  to  be  two  Adams  ;  the  one 
who  sins  in  fact,  and  suffers  by  proxy ; 
the  other  who  sins  by  proxy,  and  suffers 
in  fact.  A  religion  thus  interlarded  with 
quibble,  subterfuge,  and  pun,  has  a  ten- 
dency to  instruct  its  professors  in  the 
practice  of  these  arts.  They  acquire  the 
habit  without  being  aware  of  the  cause. 1 

If  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Being  which  | 
those  mythologists  tell  us  he  was,  and 
that  he  came  into  this  world  to  "suffer," 
which  is  a  word  they  sometimes  use  in- 
stead of  "  to  die,"  the  only  real  suffering 
he  could  have  endured  would  have  been 
'  to  live."  His  existence  here  was  a 
state  of  exilement  or  transportation  from 
heaven,  and  the  way  back  to  his  original 
country  was  Xr>  die.  In  fine,  everything 
in  this  stranae  system  is  the  reverse  of 
what  it  pretends  tc  I  e.  It  is  the  reverse 
of  truth,  and  I  become  so  tired  with  ex- 
amining into  its  inconsistencies  and  ab- 
surdities, that  I  hasten  to  the  conclusion  of 
it,  in  order  to  proceed  to  something  better. 

How  much,  or  what  parts  of  the  books 
called  the  New  Testament,  were  written 
by  the  persons  whose  names  they  bear, 
is  what  we  can  know  nothing  of ;  neither 
are  we  certain  in  what  language  they 
were  originally  written.  The  matters 
they  now  contain  may  be  classed  under 
two  heads :  anecdote,  and  epistolary  cor- 
respondence. 

The  four  books  already  mentioned,  1 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  are 
altogether  anecdotal.  They  relate  events 
after  tiiey  had  taken  place.  They  tell  what 
Jesus  Christ  did  and  said,  and  what 
others  did  and  said  to  him  ;  and  in  seve- 
ral instances  they  relate  the  same  event 
differently.      Revelation    is    necessarily 
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out  of  the  question  with  respect  to  those 
books ;  not  only  because  of  the  disagree- 
ment of  the  writers,  but  because  revela- 
tion cannot  be  applied  to  the  relating  of 
facts  by  the  persons  who  saw  them  done, 
nor  to  the  relating  or  recording  of  any 
discourse  or  conversation  by  those  who 
heard  it.  The  book,  called  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  an  anonymous  work,  be- 
longs also  to  the  anecdotal  part. 

AH  the  other  parts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, except  the  book  of  enigmas,  called 
the  Revelations,  are  a  collection  of  letters 
under  the  name  of  Epistles;  and  the 
forgery  of  letters  has  been  such  a  com- 
mon practice  in  the  world,  that  the  pro- 
bability is  at  least  equal,  whether  they 
are  genuine  or  forged.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, is  much  less  equivocal ;  which  is, 
that  out  of  the  matters  contained  in  those 
books,  together  with  the  assistance  of 
some  old  stories,  the  church  has  set  up  a 
system  of  religion  very  contradictory  to 
the  character  of  the  person  whose  name 
it  bears.  It  has  set  up  a  religion  of 
pomp  and  of  revenue,  in  pretended  imi- 
tation of  a  person  whose  life  was  humi- 
lity and  poverty. 

The  invention  of  a  purgatory,  and  of 
the  releasing  of  souls  therefrom,  by 
prayers  bought  of  the  church  with 
money;  the  selling  of  pardons,  dispen- 
sations, and  indulgences,  are  revenue 
laws,  without  bearing  that  name,  or  car- 
rying that  appearance.  But  the  case 
nevertheless  is,  that  those  things  derive 
their  origin  from  the  proxy  ism  of  the  cru- 
cifixion, and  the  theory  deduced  there- 
from ;  which  was,  that  one  person  could 
stand  in  the  place  of  another,  and  could 
perform  meritorious  services  for  him. 
The  probability  therefore  is,  that  the 
whole  theory  or  doctrine  of  what  is  called 
the  redemption  (which  is  said  to  have 
been  accomplished  by  the  act  of  one 
person  in  the  room  of  another)  was  ori- 
ginally fabricated  on  purpose  to  bring 
forward  and  build  all  those  secondary 
and  pecuniary  redemptions  upon  ;  and 
that  the  passages  in  the  books  upon 
which  the  idea  or  theory   of  redemption 


is  built,  have  been  manufactured  and  fa- 
bricated for  that  purpose.  Why  are  we 
to  give  this  church  credit,  when  she  tells 
us  that  those  books  are  genuine  in  every 
part,  any  more  than  we  give  her  credit 
for  everything  else  she  has  told  us,  or 
for  the  miracles  jjie  says  she  has  per- 
formed ?  That  she  could  fabricate 
writings  is  certain,  because  she  could 
write;  and  the  composition  of  the 
writings  in  question  is  of  that  kind, 
that  anybody  might  do  it ;  and  that  she 
did  fabricate  them  is  not  more  inconsistent 
with  probability  than  that  she  should  tell 
us,  as  she  has  done,  that  she  could  and 
did  work  miracles. 

Since  then  no  external  evidence  can, 
at  this  long  distance  of  time,  be  produced 
to  prove  whether  the  church  fabricated 
the  doctrine  called  redemption  or  not, 
(for  such  evidence,  whether  for  or  against, 
would  be  subject  to  the  same  suspicion 
of  being  fabricated)  the  case  can  only  be 
referred  to  the  internal  evidence  which 
the  thing  carries  of  itself;  and  this  af- 
fords a  very  strong  presumption  of  its 
being  a  fabrication.  For  the  internal 
evidence  is,  that  the  theory  or  doctrine 
of  redemption  has  for  its  basis  an  idea  of 
pecuniary  justice,  and  not  that  of  moral 
justice. 

If  I  owe  a  person  money,  and  cannot 
pay  him,  and  he  threatens  to  put  me  in 
prison,  another  person  can  take  the  debt 
upon  himself,  and  pay  it  for  me.  But  if 
I  have  committed  a  crime,  every  circum- 
stance of  the  case  is  changed.  Moral 
justice  cannot  take  the  innocent  for  the 
guilty,  even  if  the  innocent  would  offer 
itself.  To  suppose  justice  to  do  this,  is 
to  destroy  the  principle  of  its  existence, 
which  is  the  thing  itself.  It  is  then  no 
longer  justice.  It  is  indiscriminate  re- 
venge. 

This  single  reflection  will  show  that  the 
doctrine  of  redemption  is  founded  on  a 
mere  pecuniary  idea,  corresponding  to 
that  of  a  debt  which  another  person  might 
pay;  and  as  this  pecuniary  idea  corre- 
sponds again  with  the  system  of  second 
redemptions  obtained  through  the  means 
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of  money  given  to  the  church,  for  par- 
dons, the  probability  is,  that  the  same 
persons  fabricated  both  the  one  and  the 
other  of  those  theories ;  and  that,  in 
truth,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  redemp- 
tion ;  that  it  is  fabulous  ;  and  that  man 
stands  in  the  same  relative  condition  with 
his  maker  he  ever  did  stand  since  man 
existed  ;  and  that  it  is  his  greatest  conso- 
lation to  think  so. 

Let  him  beUeve  this,  and  he  will  live 
more  consistently  and  morally  than  by 
any  other  system.  It  is  by  his  being 
taught  to  contemplate  himself  as  an  out- 
law, as  an  outcast,  as  a  beggar,  as  a 
mumper — as  one  thrown,  as  it  were,  on 
a  dunghill,  at  an  immense  distance  from 
his  Creator,  and  who  must  make  his  ap- 
proaches by  creeping  and  cringing  to 
intermediate  beings,  that  he  conceives 
either  a  contemptuous  disregard  for 
everything  under  the  name  of  religion, 
or  becomes  indiflferent,  or  turns  what  he 
calls  devout.  In  the  latter  case,  he  con- 
sumes his  life  in  grief,  or  the  affectation 
of  it.  His  prayers  are  reproaches ;  his 
humility  is  ingratitude.  He  caWs  him- 
self a  worm,  and  the  fertile  earth  a  dung- 
hill ;  and  all  the  blessings  of  life  by  the 
thankless  name  of  vanities.  He  de- 
spises the  choicest  gift  of  God  to  man, 
THE  GIFT  OF  Reason  ;  and,  having  endea- 
voured  to  force  upon  himself  the  belief 
of  a  system  against  which  reason  revolts, 
he  ungratefully  calls  it  human  reason,  as 
if  man  could  give  reason  to  himself. 

Yet  with  all  this  strange  appearance  of 
humility,  and  this  contempt  for  human 
reason,  he  ventures  into  the  boldest  pre- 
sumptions. He  finds  fault  with  every- 
thing. His  selfishness  is  never  satisfied  ; 
his  ingratitude  is  never  at  an  end.  He 
takes  on  himself  to  direct  the  Almighty 
what  to  do,  even  in  the  government  of 
the  universe.  He  prays  dictatorially. 
When  it  is  sunshine,  he  prays  for  rain  ; 
and  when  it  is  rain,  he  prays  for  sun- 
shine. He  follows  the  same  idea  in 
everything  that  he  prays  for;  for  what  is 
the  amount  of  all  his  prayers,  but  an  at- 
tempt to  make  the  Almighty  change  his 


mmd,  and  act  otherwise  than  he  does? 
It  is  as  if  he  were  to  say, — Thou  know- 
est  not  so  well  as  I. 

But  some  perhaps  will  say.  Are  we  to 
have  no  word  of  Godr— no  revelation? 
I  answer,  yes.  There  is  a  word  of  God ; 
there  is  a  revelation. 

The  word  of  God  is  the  creatiok 
WE  BEHOLD.  And  it  is  in  this  word,  which 
no  human  invention  can  counterfeit  or 
alter,that  God  speaketh  universally  to  man . 

Human  language  is  local  and  change- 
able, and  is  therefore  mcapable  of  being 
used  as  the  means  of  unchangeable  and 
universal  information.  The  idea  that 
God  sent  Jesus  Christ  to  publish,  as 
they  say,  the  glad  tidings  to  all  nations, 
from  one  end  of  the  earth  unto  the  other, 
is  consistent  only  with  the  ignorance  of 
those  who  know  nothing  of  the  extent  of 
the  world,  and  who  believed,  as  those 
world-saviours  believed,  and  continued 
to  believe  for  several  centuries,  (and  that 
in  contradiction  to  the  discoveries  of  phi- 
losophers, and  the  experience  of  naviga- 
tors,) that  the  earth  was  flat  like  a 
trencher  ;  and  that  a  man  might  walk  to 
the  end  of  it. 

But  how  was  Jesus  Christ  to  make 
anything  known  to  all  nations?  He 
could  speak  but  one  language,  which 
was  Hebrew ;  and  there  are  in  the  world 
several  hundred  languages.  Scarcely 
any  two  nations  speak  the  same  language, 
or  understand  each  other;  and  as  to 
translalions,  every  man  who  knows  any- 
thing of  languages,  knows  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  translate  from  one  language 
into  another  not  only  without  losing  a 
great  part  of  the  original,  but  frequently 
of  mistaking  the  sense  ;  and  besides  all 
this,  the  art  of  printing  was  wholly  lift-' 
known  at  the  time  Christ  lived. 

It  is  always  necessary  that  the  means 
that  are  to  accomplish  any  end,  be  equal 
to  the  accomplishment  of  that  end,  or  the 
end  cannot  be  accomplished.  It  is  in 
this  that  the  difference  between  finite 
and  infinite  power  and  wisdom  discovers 
itself.  Man  freqneniiy  fails  in  accom- 
plishing his  end,  from  a  natural  inability 
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of  the  power  to  the  purpose,  and  fre- 
quently fiom  the  want  of  wisdom  to 
apply  power  properly.  But  it  is  impos- 
sible for  infinite  power  and  wisdom  to 
fail  as  man  faileth.  The  means  it  uselh 
are  always  equal  to  the  end  :  but  human 
language,  more  especially  as  there  is  not 
an  universal  language,  is  incapable  of 
being  used  as  an  universal  means  of  un- 
changeable and  uniform  information; 
and  therefore  it  is  not  the  means  that  God 
useth  in  manifesting  himself  universally 
to  man. 

It  is  only  in  the  Creation  that  all   our 


belief  of  it,  from  the  tenfold  greater  diffi 
culty  of  disbelieving  it.  It  is  difficuli 
beyond  description  to  conceive  that  space 
can  have  no  end  ;  but  it  is  more  difficult 
to  conceive  an  end.  It  is  difficult  be- 
yond the  power  of  man  to  conceive  an 
an  eternal  duration  of  what  we  call  time  ; 
but  it  is  more  impossible  to  conceive  a 
time  when  there  shall  be  no  time.  In 
like  manner  of  reasoning,  everything  we 
behold  carries  in  itself  the  internal  evi- 
dence that  it  did  not  make  itself.  Every 
man  is  an  evidence  to  himself,  that  he 
did  not  make  himself:  neither  could  his 


ideas  and  conceptions  of  a  word  of  God  ^  father  make  himself,  nor  his  grandfather, 
can  unite.  The  creation  speaketh  an  nor  any  of  his  race ;  neither  could  any 
universal  language,  independently  of  j  tree,  plant,  or  animal,  make  itself ;  and 
human  speech  or  human  language,  mul-  j  it  is  the  conviction  arising  from  this  evi- 
tiplied  and  various  as  they  be.  It  is  an  \  dence  that  carries  us  on,  as  it  were,  by 
ever  existing  original,  which  every  man  >  necessity,  to  the  belief  of  a  first  cause 
can  read.  It  cannot  be  forged  ;  it  cannot  ?  eternally  existing,  of  a  nature  totally  dif- 
be  counterfeited;  it  cannot  be  lost;  it  can-  <  ferent  to  any  material  existence  we  know 
not  bealtered;  it  cannot  be  suppressed.  It  I  of,  and  by  the  power  of  which  all  things 
does  not  depend  upon  the  will  of  man  |  exist;  and  this  first  cause  man  calls  Go3. 
whether  it  shall  be  published  or  not ;  it  ^  It  is  only  by  the  exercise  of  reason, 
publishes  itself  from  one  end  of  the  earth  ■  that  man  can  discover  God.  Take  away 
to  the  other.  It  preaches  to  all  nations  ,'  that  reason,  and  he  would  be  incapable 
and  to  all  worlds  ;  and  this  word  of  God  '  of  understanding  anything;  and,  in  this 
reveals  to  man  all  that  is  necessary  for  |  case,  it  would  be  just  as  consistent  to  read 
man  to  know  of  God.  \  even  the  book  called  the  Bible,  to  ahorse 

Do  we  want  to  contemplate  his  power?  >  as  to  a  man.     How  then  is  it  that  those 
We  see  it  in  the  immensity  of  the  crea-  \  people  pretend  to  reject  reason  ' 


tion.  Do  we  want  to  contemplate  his 
wisdom  ?  We  see  it  in  the  unchange- 
able order  by  which  the  incomprehensi- 
ble  WHOLE  is  governed.  Do  we  want  to 
contemplate  his  munificence?  We  see 
it  in  the  abundance  with  which  he  fills 
the  earth.  Do  we  want  to  contemplate 
his  mercy!  We  see  it  in  his.  not  with-  \ 
holding  that  abundance  even  from  the  un- 
thankful. In  fine,  do  we  want  to  know 
what  God  is  ?  Search  not  the  book  called 
the  Scripture,  which   any  human   hand  \ 

might  make,  but  the  Scripture  called  the  j  as  paraphrased  into   English  verse,   by 
Creation.  Addison.     I  recollect  not  the  prose,  and 

The  only   idea  man    can  affix  to  the  <  where  I  write  this  I  have  not  the  oppor- 
name  of  God,  is  that  of  a  first  cause,  the  \  lunity  of  seeing  it. 
cause  of  all  things.     And,  incomprehen-  The  spacious  firmament  on  high, 

•  1,       i-ai      w         •.  •     r  .  •  With  all  the  blue  ethereal  sky, 

Slbly  dlfllCUlt  as  it  is  for  man  to  conceive  And  $pan;;led  heavens,  a  shming  frame, 

what  a  first  cause  is,  he  arrives  at  the  j  ii'Ln'^^ried'sr.^r'om' dly 'to  day. 


Almost  the  only  parts  in  the  book 
called  the  Bible  that  convey  to  us  any 
idea  of  God,  are  some  chapters  in  Job, 
and  the  19ih  psalm.  I  recollect  no 
other.  Those  parts  are  true  deistical 
compositions;  for  they  treat  of  the  Deity 
through  his  works.  They  take  the  book 
of  creation  u.->  the  word  of  God  :  they 
refer  to  no  other  book ;  and  all  the  in- 
ferences they  make  are  drawn  from  that 
volume. 

I  insert,  in  this  place,  the  19th  psalm. 
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DoM  his  Cieatoi's  power  display, 
And  publisiies  lo  everv  land, 
Tlif  work  ot  au  Almi>:hty  hana. 
Soon  as  tlie  evening  shades  prevail, 
Tne  moon  takes  up  rhe  wondrous  tale, 
And  nightly  to  tlie  list'nin);  earth, 
Repeals  the  story  of  her  birth. 
Wlulst  all  the  stars  that  round  herburn. 
And  all  the  planets  in  their  turn, 
Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll. 
And  spread  the  truth  from  pole  to  pole. 
Wl)at  llio'  in  solemn  silence,  all 
Move  round  this  dark  terrestrial  ball; 
What  tho'  no  real  voice,  nor  sound. 
Amidst  their  radiant  orbs  be  found. 
In  reason's  ear  they  all  rejoice. 
And  utter  fortli  a  jjlorious  voice. 
For  ever  singing  as  they  shine, 
"  The  hand  that  made  us  is  Divine." 

What  more  does  man  want  to  know 
than  that  the  hand  of  power,  that  made 
these  things  divine,  is  omnipotent. 
Let  him  believe  this,  with  the  force  it 
is  impossible  to  repel  if  he  permits  his 
reason  to  act,  and  his  rule  of  moral  life 
will  follow  of  course. 

The  allusions  in  Job  have  all  of  them 
the  same  tendency  with  this  psalm ; 
that  of  deducing  or  proving  a  truth, 
that  would  be  otherwise  unknown,  from 
truths  already  known. 

I  recollect  not  enough  of  the  passages 
in  Job  to  insert  them  correctly;  but 
there  is  one  that  occurs  to  me  that  is 
applicable  to  the  subject  I  am  speaking 
upon.  "  Canst  thou  by  searching  find 
out  God ;  canst  thou  find  out  the  Al- 
mighty to  perfection." 

I  know  not  how  the  printers  have 
oointed  this  passage,  for  I  keep  no 
Bible :  but  it  contains  two  distinct 
questions  that  admit  of  two  distinct 
answers. 

First,  Canst  thou  by  searching  find 
out  God?  Yes.  Because,  in  the  first 
place,  I  know  I  did  not  make  myself 
and  yet  I  have  existence  ;  and  by  search- 
ing into  the  nature  of  other  things,  1 
find  that  no  other  thing  could  make  it- 
self; and  yet  millions  of  other  things 
exist ;  therefore  it  is,  that  I  know,  by 
positive  conclusion  resulting  from  this 
search,  that  there  is  a  power  superior  to 
all  those  things,  and  that  power  is  God. 
Secondly,  Canst  thou  find  out  the  Al- 
mighty to  perfection  ?  No.  Not  only  > 
because  the  power  and  wisdom  he  has  \ 
2 


>  manifested  in  the  structure  of  the  cree- 
;  tion  that  I  behold,  is  to  me  incompre- 
I  hensible;  but  because  even  this  man! 
.'  festation,  great  as  it  is,  is  probably  but 
a  small  display   of  that  immensity  of 
power  and  wisdom,  by  which  millions  of 
j  other  worlds,  to  me  invisible  by  their  dis- 
tance, were  created  and  continue  to  exist. 
It  is  evident  that  both  these  questions 
were  put  to  the  reason  of  the  person  to 
whom  they  are  supposed  to  have  been 
addressed ;  and  it  is  only  by  admitting 
the  first  question  to  be  answered  aflSr- 
matively,  that  the  second  could  follow. 
It  would  have  been  unnecessary,   and 
even  absurd,  to  have  put  a  second  ques- 
tion more  diflicult  than  the  first,  if  the 
first  question  had  been  answered  neg- 
atively.    The  two  questions  have  dif- 
ferent  objects,  the   first  refers  to   the 
existence  of  God,  the  second  to  his  attri- 
butes.    Reason   can  discover  the  one, 
but  it  falls  infinitely  short  in  discovering 
the  whole  of  the  other. 

I  recollect  not  a  single  passage  in  all 
I  the  writings  ascribed  to  the  men  called 
^  apostles,  that  convey  any  idea  of  what 
(  God  is.  Those  writings  are  chiefly  con- 
l  troversial;  and  the  gloominess  of  the 
\  subject  they  dwell  upon,  that  of  a  man 
^  dying  in  agony  on  a  cross,  is  better 
5  suited  to  the  gloomy  genius  of  a  monk 
;  in  a  cell,  by  whom  it  is  not  impossible 
>  they  were  written,  than  to  any  man 
;  breathing  the  open  air  of  the  creation. 
I  The  only  passage  that  occurs  to  me, 
I  that  has  any  reference  to  the  works  of 
1  God,  by  which  only  his  power  and  wis- 
I  dom  can  be  known,  is  related  to  have 
been  spoken  by  Jesus  Christ,  as  a  re- 
medy against  distrustful  care.  "  Be- 
hold the  lilies  of  the  field,  they  toil  not, 
neither  do  they  spin."  This,  however, 
is  far  inferior  to  the  allusions  in  Job, 
and  in  the  nineteenth  psalm  ;  but  it  is 
similar  in  idea,  and  the  modesty  of  the 
imagery  is  correspondent  to  the  modesty 
of  the  man. 

As  to  the  Christian  system  of  faith.  It 
appears  to  me  as  a  species  of  atheism  : 
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a  sort  of  religious  denial  of  God.  It  > 
professes  to  believe  in  a  man  rather 
than  in  God.  It  is  a  compound  made 
up  chiefly  of  manism  with  but  little 
deism,  and  is  as  near  atheism  as  twi- 
light is  to  darkness.  It  introduces  be- 
tween man  and  his  Maker  an  opaque 
body  which  it  calls  a  redeemer ;  as  the 
moon  introduces  her  opaque  self  be- 
tween the  earth  and  the  sun,  and  it  pro- 
duces by  this  means  a  religious  or  an 
irreligious  eclipse  of  light.  It  has  put 
the  whole  orbit  of  reason  into  shade. 

The  effect  of  this  obscurity  has  been 
that  of  turning  everything  upside  down, 
and  representing  it  in  reverse;  and 
among  the  revolutions  it  has  thus  magi- 
cally produced,  it  has  made  a  revolution 
in  Theology. 

That  which  is  now  called  natural  phi- 
losophy, embracing  the  whole  circle  of 
science,  of  which  astronomy  occupies 
the  chief  place,  is  the  study  of  the 
works  of  God,  and  of  the  power  and 
wisdom  of  God  in  his  works,  and  is  the 
true  theology. 

As   to    the    theology   that    is    now 
studied  in  its  place,  it  is  the  study   of ; 
human  opinions  and  of  human  fancies  ; 
'  concerning'  God.     It  is  not  the  study 
of  God  himself  in  the  works  that  he  has 
made,  but  in  the  works  or  writings  that 
man  has  made  ;    and   it  is   not  among 
the   least   of    the    mischiefs    that    the  > 
Christian  system  has  done  to  the  world, 
that  it  has  abandoned  the  original  and 
beautiful    system  of    theology,    like   a 
beautiful  innocent  to  distress   and   re- 
proach, to  make  room  for  the  hag  of 
superstition. 

The  book  of  Job,  and  the  19th  psalm, 
which  even  the  church  admits  to  be 
more  ancient  than  the  chronological 
order  in  which  they  stand  in  the  book 
called  the  Bible,  are  theological  orations 
conformable  to  the  original  system  of 
theology.  The  internal  evidence  of 
those  orations  proves  to  a  demonstra- 
ion,  that  the  study  and  contemplation 
*f  the  works  of  creatioD.  and  of   the 


power  and  wisdom  of  God  revealedand 
manifested  in  those  works,  made  a  great 
part  of  the  religious  devotion  of  the 
times  in  which  they  were  written ;  and 
it  was  this  devotional  study  and  con- 
templation that  led  to  the  discovery  of 
the  principles  upon  which,  what  are 
now  called  Sciences,  are  established ; 
and  it  is  to  the  discovery  of  these  prin- 
ciples that  almost  all  the  Arts  that  con- 
tribute to  the  convenience  of  human 
life,  owe  their  existence.  Every  princi- 
pal art  has  some  science  for  its  parent, 
though  the  person  who  mechanically 
performs  the  work  does  not  always,  and 
but  very  seldom,  perceive  the  connec- 
tion. 

It  is  a  fraud  of  the  christian  system 
to  call  the  sciences  *  human  inventions ;' 
it  is  only  the  application  of  them  that 
is  human.  Every  science  has  for  its 
basis  a  system  of  principles  as  fixed 
and  unalterable  as  those  by  which  the 
universe  is  regulated  and  governed. 
Man  cannot  make  principles;  he  can 
only  discover  them : 

For  example.  Every  person  who 
looks  at  an  almanack  sees  an  account 
when  an  eclipse  will  take  place,  and  he 
sees  also  that  it  never  fails  to  take 
place  according  to  the  account  there 
given.  This  shows  that  man  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  laws  by  which  the 
heavenly  bodies  move.  But  it  would 
be  something  worse  than  ignorance 
were  any  church  on  earth  to  say, 
that  those  laws  are  an  human  inven- 
tion. 

It  would  also  be  ignorance,  or  some- 
thing worse,  to  say,  that  scientific  prin- 
ciples, by  the  aid  of  which  man  is 
enabled  to  calculate  and  fore-know  when 
an  eclipse  will  take  place,  are  an  human 
invention.  Man  cannot  invent  anything 
that  is  eternal  and  immutable  ;  and  the 
scientific  principles  he  employs  for  this 
purpose,  must,  and  are,  of  necessity,  as 
eternal  and  immutable  as  the  laws  by 
which  the  heavenly  bodies  move,  or  they 
could  not  be  used  as  they  are,  to  ascer- 
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tain  the  time  when,  and  the  manner  how, 
an  eclipse  will  take  plare. 

The  scientific  principles  that  man 
employs  to  obtain  the  fore- knowledge  of 
an  eclipse,  or  of  anything  else  relating  to 
the  motion  of  the  Heavenly  bodies,  are 
contained  chiefly  in  that  part  of  science 
that  is  called  trigonometry,  or  the  pro- 
perties of  a  triangle,  which,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  study  of  the  Heavenly 
bodies,  is  called  astronomy ;  when  ap- 
plied to  direct  the  course  of  a  ship  on 
the  ocean,  it  is  called  navigation  ;  when 
applied  to  the  construction  of  figures 
drawn  by  a  rule  and  compass,  it  is  called 
geometry;  when  applied  to  the  con- 
struction of  plans  of  edifices,  it  is  called 
architecture ;  when  applied  to  the  mea- 
surement of  any  portion  or  the  surface  i 
of  the  earth,  it  is  called  land-surveying.  \ 
In  fine,  it  is  the  soul  of  science.  It  is  an 
eternal  truth  .  It  contains  the  'mathe- 
matical demonstration'  of  which  man 
speaks,  and  the  extent  of  its  uses  are 
unknown. 

It  may  be  said,  that  man  can  make  or 
draw  a  triangle,  and  therefore  a  triangle 
is  an  human  invention. 

But  the  triangle,  when  drawn,  is  no 
other  than  the  image  of  the  principle  :  it 
is  a  delineation  to  the  eye,  and  from  thence 
to  the  mind,  of  a  principle  that  would 
otherwise  be  imperceptible.  The  triangle 
does  not  make  the  principle,  any  more 
than  a  candle  taken  into  a  room  that  was 
dark,  makes  the  chairs  and  tables  that 
before  were  invisible.  All  the  properties 
of  a  triangle  exist  independently  of  the 
figure,  and  existed  before  any  triangle 
was  drawn  or  thought  of  by  man.  Man 
had  no  more  to  do  in  the  formation  of 
those  properties,  or  principles,  than  he 
had  to  do  in  makiUL'  the  laws  by  which 
the  heavenly  bodies  move;  and  there- 
fore the  one  must  have  the  same  divine 
origin  as  the  other. 

In  the  same  manner  as  it  may  be  said, 
that  man  can  make  a  triangle,  so  also 
may  it  be  said,  he  can  make  the  mechani- 
cal instrument,  called  a  lever.  But  the 
principle  by  which  the  lever  acts,   is  a 


thing  distinct  from  the  instrument  and 
would  exist  if  the  instrument  did  not:  it 
attaches  itself  to  the  Instrument  after  it 
is  made  ;  the  instrument  therefore  can  act 
no  otherwise  than  it  does  act ;  neither 
can  all  the  effort  of  human  invention 
make  it  act  otherwise.  That  which,  in 
all  such  cases,  man  calls  the  *  effect,'  is 
no  other  than  the  principle  itself  ren- 
dered perceptible  to  the  senses. 

Since  then  man  cannot  make  prin 
ciples,  from  whence  did  he  gain  a  know- 
ledge of  them,  so  as  to  be  able  to  apply 
them,  not  only  to  things  on  earth,  but  W 
ascertain  the  motion  of  bodies  so  im- 
mensely distant  from  him  as  all  thu 
heavenly  bodies  are  ?  From  whence,  1 
ask,  *  could'  he  gain  that  knowledge,  but 
from  the  study  of  the  true  theology  ? 

It  is  the  structure  of  the  universe  that 
has  taught  this  knowledge  to  man.  That 
structure  is  an  ever-existing  exhibition  of 
every  principle  upon  which  every  part  of 
mathematical  science  is  sounded.  The 
offspring  of  this  science  is  mechanics; 
for  mechanics  is  no  other  than  the  prin- 
ciples of  science  applied  practically. 
The  man  who  proportions  the  several 
parts  of  a  mill,  uses  the  same  scientific 
principles,  as  if  he  had  the  power  of 
constructing  an  universe:  but  as  he  can- 
not give  to  matter  that  invisible  agency, 
by  which  all  the  component  parts  of  the 
immense  machine  of  the  universe  have 
influence  upon  each  other,  and  act  in 
motional  unison  together  without  any 
apparent  contact,  and  to  which  man  has 
given  the  name  of  attraction,  gravitation, 
and  repulsion,  he  supplies  the  place  of 
that  agency  by  the  humble  imitation  of 
teeth  and  cogs.  All  the  parts  of  man's 
microcosm  must  visibly  touch.  But 
could  he  gain  a  knowledge  of  that  agency, 
\  so  as  to  be  able  to  apply  it  in  practice, 
<  we  might  then  say,  that  another  'canoni- 
cal book'  of  the  word  of  God  had  befiT 
I  discovered, 

I      If  man  could  alter  thp   properties  or 
the  lever,  so  also  could  he  atier  the  pro- 
perties of  the  triangle  ;  for  a  lever  (tak 
'  ing  that  sort  of  lever,  which  is  called  a 
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steel-yard,  for  the  sake  of  explanation 
forms,  when  in  motion,  a  triangle.  The 
line  it  defends  from,  (one  point  of  that 
line  being  in  the  fulcrum)  the  line  it  des- 
cends to,  and  the  chord  of  the  arc,  which 
the  end  of  the  lever  describes  in  the  air, 
are  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle.  The 
other  arm  of  the  lever  describes  also  a 
triangle;  and  the  corresponding  sides  of 
those  two  triangles,  calculated  scientifi- 
cally, or  measured  geometrically ;  and 
also  the  sines,  tangents,  and  secants  ge- 
nerated from  the  angles,  and  geometri- 
cally measured,  have  the  same  proportions 
to  each  other,  as  the  different  weights 
have  that  wiii  balance  each  other  on  the 
lever,  leaving  the  weight  of  the  leaver 
out  of  the  case. 

It  may  also  be  said,  that  man  can 
make  a  wheel  and  axis,  that  he  can  put 
wheels  of  different  magnitudes  together, 
and  produce  a  mill.  Still  the  case 
comes  back  to  the  same  point,  which  is, 
that  he  did  not  make  the  principle  which 
gives  the  wheel  those  powers.  That  prin- 
ciple is  as  unalterable  as  in  the  former 
cases,  or  rather  it  is  the  same  principle 
under  a  different  appearance  to  the  eye. 

The  power  that  two  wheels,  of  different 
magnitudes,  have  upon  each  other,  is  in 
the  same  proportion  as  if  the  semi-di- 
ameter of  the  two  wheels  were  joined 
together  and  made  into  that  kind  of  lever 
I  have  described,  suspended  at  the  part 
where  the  semi-diameters  join  ;  for  the 
two  wheels,  scientifically  considered,  are 
no  other  than  the  two  circles  generated 
by  the  motion  of  the  compound  lever. 

It  is  from  the  study  of  the  true  theo- 
logy that  all  our  knowledge  of  science  is 
derived,  and  it  is  from  that  knowledge 
that  all  the  arts  have  originated. 

The  Almighty  lecturer,  by  displaying 
ihe  principles  of  science  in  the  structure 
uf  the  universe,  has  invited  man  to  study 
and  to  imitation.  It  is  as  if  he  had  said 
to  the  inhabitants  of  this  globe  that  we 
call  ours,  "  I  have  made  an  earth  for 
man  to  dwell  upon,  and  I  have  rendered 
the  starry  heavens  visible,  to  teach  him 
science  and  the  arts.  He  can  now 
provide  for  his  own  comfort,  and  learn 


from  my  munificence  to  ally  to  he  Kind  to 
each  others 

Of  what  use  is  it,  unless  it  be  to  teach 
man  something,  that  his  eye  is  endowed 
with  the  power  of  beholding,  to  an  im- 
comprehensible  distance,  an  immensity 
of  worlds  revolving  in  the  ocean  of  space  ? 
Or  of  what  use  is  it  that  this  immensity  of 
worlds  is  visible  to  man?  What  has  man 
to  do  with  the  Pleiades,  with  Orion,  with 
Sirius,  with  the  star  he  calls  the  North 
star,  the  moving  orbs  he  has  named 
Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Venus,  and  Mer- 
cury, i-f  no  uses  are  to  follow  from  their 
j  being  visible  ?  A  less  power  of  vision 
would  have  been  sufficient  for  man,  if 
j  the  immensity  he  now  possesses  were 
I  given  only  to  waste  itself,  as  it  were,  on 
an  immense  desert  of  space  glittering 
with  shows. 

It  is  only  by  contemplating  what  he 
calls  the  starry  heavens,  as  the  book  and 
school  of  science,  that  he  discovers  any 
use  in  their  being  visible  to  him,  or  any 
advantage  resulting  from  his  immensity 
of  vision.  But  when  he  contemplates 
the  subject  in  this  light,  he  sees  an  ad- 
ditional motive  for  saymg  that  *  nothing 
was  made  in  vain  ;  for  in  vain  would  be 
this  power  of  vision  if  it  taught  jnan  no- 
thing. 

As  the  christian  system  of  faith  has 
made  a  revolution  in  theology,  so  also 
has  it  made  a  revolution  in  the  state  o. 
learning.  That  which  is  now  called 
learning  was  not  learning  originally. 
Learning  does  not  consist,  as  th  schools 
now  make  itconsist,in  the  knowledge  of 
languages,  but  in  the  knowledge  o\ 
things  to  which  language  gives  names. 

The  Greeks  were  a  learned  people; 
but  learning  with  them,  did  not  consist 
I  in  speaking  Greek,  any  more  than  in  a 
I  Roman's  speaking  Latin,  or  a  French- 
man's speaking  French,  or  an  English- 
^  man's  speaking  English.  From  what  we 
\  know  of  the  Greeks,  it  does  not  appear 
\  that  they  knew  or  studied  any  language 
j  but  their  own  ;  and  this  was  one  cause  o! 
\  their  becoming  so  learned  ;  it  aflbrded 
\  them  more  time  to  apply  themselvps  to 
;  better  studies.     The  schools   of  Gieeks 
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were  schools  of  science  and  philosophy, 
and  not  of  languages;  and  it  is  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  things  that  science  and 
philosophy  teach,  that  learning  consists. 

Almost  all  the  scientific  learning  that 
now  exists,  came  to  us  from  the  Greeks, 
or  the  people  who  spoke  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. It  therefore  became  necessary 
to  the  people  of  other  nations,  who  spoke 
a  different  language,  that  some  among 
them  should  learn  the  Greek  language,  in 
order  that  the  learning  the  Greeks  had, 
might  be  made  known  in  those  nations, 
by  translating  the  Greek  books  of  science 
and  philosophy  into  the  mother  tongue 
of  each  nation. 

The  study  therefore  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, (and  in  the  same  manner  for  the 
Latin)  was  no  other  than  the  drudgery 
business  of  a  linguist;  and  the  language 
thus  obtained,  was  no  other  than  the 
means,  or  as  it  were,  the  tools,  employed 
io  obtain  the  learning  the  Greeks  had.  It 
made  no  part  of  the  learning  itself;  and 
was  so  distinct  from  it,  as  to  make  it  ex- 
ceeding probable,  that  the  persons  who 
had  studied  Greek  sufficiently  to  trans- 
late those  works,  such,  for  instance,  as 
Euclid's  Elements,  did  not  understand 
any  of  the  learning  the  works  contained. 

As  there  is  now  nothing  new  to  be 
»eamed  from  the  dead  languages,  all  the 
usefnl  books  being  already  translated,  the 
languages  are  become  useless,  and  the 
time  expended  in  teaci.'n^  and  in  learn- 
ing them  is  wasted.  So  far  as  the  study 
of  languages  may  contribute  to  the  pro- 
gress and  communication  of  knowledge 
(for  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  creation 
of  knowledge)  it  is  only  in  the  living 
languages  that  new  knowledge  is  to  be 
^ound  :  and  certain  it  is^  that,  in  general, 
a  youth  will  learn  more  of  a  living  lan- 
guage in  one  year,  than  of  a  dead  lan- 
guage in  seven ,  and  it  is  but  seldom 
that  the  teacher  knows  much  of  it  him- 
self. The  difficulty  of  learning  the  dead 
languages  does  not  arise  from  any 
superior  abstruseness  in  the  languages 
themselves,  but  in  their  'being  dead,' 
and  the  pronunciation  entirely  lost.  It 
would  be  the  same  thing  with  any  lan- 


guage when  it  becomes  dead.  Tne  besi 
Greek  linguist,  that  now  exists,  does  no* 
understand  Greek  so  well  as  a  Grecian 
plowman  did,  or  a  Grecian  milkmaid  : 
and  the  same  for  the  Latin,  compared 
with  a  plowman  or  a  milkmaid  of  the 
Romans;  and  with  respect  to  pronun« 
elation,  and  idiom,  not  so  well  as  the 
cows  that  she  milked.  It  would  there- 
fore be  advantageous  to  the  state  of  learn- 
ing to  abolish  the  study  of  the  dead  Ian. 
guages,  and  to  make  learning  consist,  as 
it  originally  did,  in  scientific  knowledge. 

The  apology  that  is  sometimes  made 
for  continuing  to  teach  the  dead  lan- 
guages is,  that  they  are  taught  at  a  time 
when  a  child  is  not  capable  of  exerting 
any  other  mental  faculty  than  that  of 
memory.  But  this  is  altogether  er- 
roneous. The  human  mind  has  a  na- 
tural disposition  to  it.  The  first  and 
favourite  amusement  ot  a  child,  even 
before  it  begins  to  play,  is  that  of  imitat- 
ing the  works  of  man.  It  builds  houses 
with  cards  or  sticks ;  it  navigates  the 
little  ocean  of  a  bowl  of  water  with  a 
paper  boat ;  or  dams  the  stream  of  a 
gutter,  and  contrives  something  which 
it  calls  a  mill ;  and  it  interests  itself  in 
the  fate  of  its  works  with  a  care  that  re- 
sembles affection.  It  afterwards  goes  to 
school,  where  its  genius  is  killed  by  the 
barren  study  of  a  dead  language,  and  the 
philosopher  is  lost  in  the  linguist. 

But  the  apology  that  is  now  made  for 
continuing  to  teach  the  dead  languages, 
could  not  be  the  cause  at  first  of  cutting 
down  learning  to  the  narrow  and  humble 
sphere  of  linguistry;  the  cause,  there- 
fore, must  be  sought  for  elsewhere.  In 
all  researches  of  this  kind,  the  best  evi- 
dence that  can  be  produced,  is  the  in- 
ternal evidence  the  thing  carries  with  it- 
self, and  the  evidence  of  circumstances 
that  unites  with  it,  both  of  which  in  this 
case,  are  not  difficult  to  be  discovered. 

Putting  then  aside,as  matter  of  distinct 
consideration,  the  outrage  offered  to  the 
moral  justice  of  God,  by  supposing  him 
to  make  the  innocent  suffer  for  the 
guilty,  and  also  the  loose  morality  and 
low  contrivence   of  supposing    h»»D    to 
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change  himself  into  the  shape  of  man,  in 
order  to  make  an  excuse  to  himself  for 
not  executing  his  supposed  sentence 
pon  Adam  ;  putting,  I  say,  those  things 
w'de,  as  matter  nf  distinct  consideration, 
jt  is  certain,  that  what  is  called  the 
christian  system  of  faith,  including  in  it 
tfte  whimsical  account  of  the  creation  ; 
the  strange  story  of  Eve,  the  snake,  and 
the  apple ;  the  amphibious  idea  of  a 
man-god ;  the  corporeal  idea  of  the 
Jeath  of  a  god  :  the  mythological  idea 
of  a  family  of  gods  ;  and  the  christian 
system  of  arithmetic,  that  three  are  one, 
and  one  is  three,  are  all  irreconcileable, 
not  only  to  the  divine  gift  of  reason  that 
God  has  given  to  man,  but  to  the  know- 
ledge that  man  gains  of  the  power  and 
wisdom  of  God,  by  the  aid  of  the 
sciences,  and  by  studying  the  structure 
of  the  universe  that  God  has  made. 

The  setters  up,  therefore,  and  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  christian  system  of  faith, 
could  not  but  foresee  that  the  continually 
progressive  knowledge  that  man  would 
jain  by  the  aid  of  science,  of  the  power 
and  wisdom  of  God,  manifested  in  the 
structure  of  the  universe,  and  in  all  the 
works  of  creation,  would  militate  against, 
and  call  into  question,  the  truth  of  their 
system  of  faith  ;  and  therefore  it  became 
necessary  to  their  purpose  to  cut  learning 
down  to  a  size  less  dangerous  to  their 
project,  and  this  they  effected  by  restrict- 
ing the  idea  of  learning  to  the  dead  study 
of  dead  languages, 

They  not  only  rejected  the  study  of 
science  out  of  the  christian  schools,  but 
they  persecuted  it ;  and  it  is  only  within 
about  the  last  two  centuries  that  the 
study  has  been  revived.  So  late  as  1610 
Galileo,  a  Florentine,  discovered  and  in- 
troduced the  use  of  telescopes,  and  by 
applying  them  to  observe  the  motions  and 
appearances  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
afforded  additional  means  for  ascertain- 
ing the  true  structure  of  the  universe. 
Instead  of  being  esteemed  for  these  dis- 
coveries, he  was  sentenced  to  renounce 
them,  or  the  opinions  resulting  from 
them,   as  a  damnable    heresy.       And 


prior  to  that  time  Vigilius  was  condemned 
to  be  burned  for  asserting  the  antipodes, 
or  in  other  words,  that  the  earth  was  a 
globe,  and  habitable  in  every  part  where 
there  was  land  ;  yet  the  truth  of  this  is 
now  too  well  known  even  to  be  told. 

If  the  belief  of  errors  not  morally  bad 
did  no  mischief,  it  would  make  no  part  of 
the  moral  duty  of  man  to  oppose  and  re- 
move them.  There  was  no  moral  ill 
in  believing  the  earth  was  flat  like  a 
trencher,  any  more  than  there  was  mo- 
ral virtue  in  believing  it  was  round  like  a 
globe;  neither  was  there  any  moral  ill  in 
believing  that  the  Creator  made  no  other 
world  than  this,  any  more  than  there  was 
moral  virtue  in  believing  that  he  made 
millions,  and  that  the  infinity  of  space  is 
filled  with  worlds.  But  when  a  system 
of  religion  is  made  to  grow  out  of  a  sup- 
posed system  of  creation  that  is  not  true, 
and  to  unite  itself  therewith  in  a  manner 
almost  inseparable  therefrom,  the  case 
assumes  an  entirely  different  ground.  It 
is  then  that  the  truth,  though  otherwise 
indifferent  itself,  becomes  an  essential, 
by  becoming  the  criterion,  that  either 
confirms  by  corresponding  evidence,  or 
denies  by  contradictory  evidence,  the 
reality  of  religion  itself.  In  this  view  of 
the  case  it  is  the  moral  duty  of  man  to 
obtain  every  possible  evidence,  that  the 
structure  of  the  heavens,  or  any  other 
part  of  creation  affords,  with  respect  to 
systems  of  religion.  But  this  the  sup- 
porters or  partizans  of  the  christian 
system,  as  if  dreading  the  result,  inces- 
santly opposed,  and  not  only  rejected 
the  sciences,  but  persecuted  the  pro- 
fesssors.  Had  Newton  or  Descartes 
lived  three  or  four  hundred  years  ago, 
and  pursued  their  studies  as  they  did, 
it  is  most  probable  they  would  not  haye 
lived  to  finish  them  :  and  had  Franklin 
drawn  lightning  from  the  clouds  at  the 
same  time,  it  would  have  been  at  the 
hazard  of  expiring  for  it  in  flames. 

Latter  times  have  laid  all  the  blame 
upon  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  but,  how- 
ever unwilling  the  partizans  of  the  Chris 
tian  system  may  be  to  believe  or  to  ac- 
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Knowledge  it,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that 
the  age  of  ignorance  commenced  with 
the  Christian  system.  There  was  more 
knowledge  in  the  world  before  that  period 
than  for  many  centuries  afterwards ;  and 
as  to  religious  knowledge,  the  Christian 
system,  as  already  said,  was  only  another 
species  of  mythology  ;  and  the  mytho- 
logy to  which  it  succeeded,  was  a  corrup- 
tion of  an  ancient  system  of  theism,* 

It  is  owing  to  this  long  interregnum  of 
science,  and  to  no  other  cause,  that  we 
have  now  to  look  back  through  a  vast 
chasm  of  many  hundred  years  to  the 
respectable  characters  we  call  the  an- 
cients. Had  the  progression  of  know- 
ledge gone  on  proportionably  with  the 
stock  that  before  existed,  that  chasm  would 
have  been  filled  up  with  characters  rising 
superior  in  knowledge  to  each  other ;  and 
those  ancients,  we  now  so  much  admire, 
would  have  appeared  respectably  in  the 
back  ground  of  the  scene.  But  the  christian 
system  laid  all  waste  ;  and  if  we  take  our 
stand  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  we  look  back  through  that  lotig 
chasm,  to  the  times  of  the  ancients,  as 
over  a  vast  sandy  desert,  in  which  not  a 
shrub  appears  to  intercept  the  vision  to 
the  fertile  hills  beyond. 


*  It  is  impossible  for  us  now  to  know 
at  what  time  the  heathen  mythology  be- 
gan; but  it  is  certain,  from  the  internal 
evidence  that  it  carries,  that  it  did  not  be- 
gin in  the  same  state  or  condition  in 
which  it  ended.  All  the  gods  of  that  my- 
thology, except  Saturn,  were  of  modern 
invention.  The  supposed  reign  of  Sa- 
turn was  prior  to  that  which  is  called  the 
heathen  mythology,  and  was  so  far  a  species 
of  theism,  that  it  admitted  the  belief  of 
only  one  God.  Saturn  is  supposed  to  have 
abdicated  the  government  in  favour  of  his 
three  sons  and  one  daughter,  Jupiter, 
Pluto,  Neptune  and  Jui.o:  after  this, 
thousands  of  other  gods  and  demi-gods 
were  imaginarily  created,  and  the  calen- 
dar of  gods  increased  as  fast  as  the  calen- 
dar of  saints,  and  the  calendars  of  courts 
have  increased  since. 

All  the  corruptions  that  have  taken 
place  in  theology,  and  in  religion,  have 


I  It  is  an  inconsistency,  scarcely  po8 
I  sible  to  be  credited,  that  any  thing  should 
I  exist  under  the  name  of  a  religion,  that 

<  held  it  to  be  irreligious  to  study  and 
contemplate  the  structure  of  the  universe 
that  God  had  made.  But  the  fact  is  too 
well  established  to  be  denied .  The  event 
that  served  more  than  any  other,  to  break 
the  first  link  in  this  long  chain  of  despotic 
ignorance,  is  that  known  by  the  name  of 

i  the  reformation  by  Luther.     From  the 

<  time,  though  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
\  made  any  part  of  the  intention  of  Luther, 
;  or  of  those  who  are  called  reformers,  the 
\  Sciences  began  to  revive,  and  Liberality, 
I  their  natural  associate,  began  to  appear. 
5  This  was  the  only  public  good  the  re- 
5  formation  did ;  for  with  respect  to  reli- 
$  gious  good,  it  might  as  well  not  have 
I  taken  place.  The  mythology  still  con- 
I tinned  the  same;  and  a  multiplicity  of 
^  national  popes  grew  out  of  the  downfall 
^  of  the  Pope  of  Christendom. 
^.  Having  thus  shown,  from  the  internal 
^  evidence  of  things,  the  cause  that  pro- 
:  duced  a  change  in  the  state  of  learning, 

and  the  motive  for  substituting  the  study 
of  the  dead  languages  in   the  place   of 

<  the  Sciences,  I  proceed,  in  addition  to 
>  the  several  observations  already  made  in 

been  produced  by  admitting  of  what  man 
calls 'revealed  religion.'  The  mytholo- 
gist  pretended  to  more  revealed  religion 
than  the  christians  do.  They  had  their 
oracles  and  their  priests,  who  were  sup- 
posed to  receive  and  deliver  the  word  of 
God  verbally  on  almost  all  occasions. 

Since  then  all  corruptions,  drawn  from 
Moloch  in  modern  predestinarianism,  and 
the  human  sacrifices  of  the  heathens  to 
the  christian  sacrifice  of  the  Creator,  have 
been  produced  by  admitting  what  is  called 
'revealed  religion,'  the  most  eifectual 
means  to  prevent  all  such  evils  and 
impositions  is,  not  to  admit  of  any  other 
revelation  than  that  which  is  manifested 
in  the  book  of  Creation ;  and  to  con- 
template the  Creation,  as  the  only  true 
and  real  word  of  God  that  ever  did  or 
ever  will  exist,  and  that  every  thing  else,  . 
called  the  word  of  God  is  fable  aad 
imposition. 
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the  former  part  of  this  work,  to  compare, 
or  rather  to  confront,  the  evidence  that 
the  structure  of  the  universe  aflfords,  with 
the  Christian  system  of  religion.  But 
as  I  cannot  begin  this  part  better  than  by 
referring  to  the  ideas  that  occurred  to  me 
at  an  early   part  of  life,  and    which    I 


been  educated.  I  saw,  or  at  least  I 
thought  I  saw,  a  vast  scene  opening  it- 
self to  the  world  in  the  affairs  of  America, 
and  it  appeared  to  me,  that  unless  the 
Americans  changed  the  plan  they  were 
then  pursuing,  with  respect  to  the  go- 
vernment of  England,  and  declare  them- 


doubt  no*,  have  occurred  in  some  degree  \  selves  independent,  they  would  not  only 
to  almost  every  other  person  at  one  time  \  involve  themselves  in  a  multiplicity  of 
or  other,  I  shall  state  what  those  ideas  new  difficulties,  but  shut  out  the  prospect 
were,  and  add  thereto  such  other  matter  that  was  then  offering  itself  to  mankind 
as  shall  arise  out  of  the  subject,  given  to  through  their  means.  It  was  from  these 
the  whole,  by  way  of  preface,  a  short  |  motives  that  I  published  the  work  known 
introduction.  \  by  the  name  of  "  Common  Sense,"  which 

My  father  being  of  the  quaker  profes-  is  the  first  work  I  ever  did  publish  ;  and, 
sion,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  an  |  so  far  as  I  can  judge  of  myself,  I  believe 
exceedingly  good  moral  education,  and  a  I  never  should  have  been  known  in  the 
tolerable     stock      of     useful     learning,     world  as  an  author  on  any  subject  what- 


Though  I  went  to  the  grammar  school, 
I  did  not  learn  Latin,  not  only  because  I 
had  no  inclination  to  learn  languages, 
but  because  of  the  objection  the  quakers 


ever,  had  it  not  been  for  the  affairs  of 
America.  I  wrote  "  Common  Sense" 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  1775,  and  pub- 
lished it  the  first  of  January  1776.     In- 


have  against  the  books  in  which  the  Ian-  \  dependence  was  declared  the  fourth  of 
guage  is  taught.     But  this  did    not   pre-  i  July  following. 


vent  me  from  being  acquainted  with  the 
subjects  of  all  the  Latin  books  used  in 
the  school. 

The  natural  bent  of  my  mind  was  to 
science.  I  had  some  turn,  and  I  believe 
some  talent,  for  poetry  ;  but  this  I  rather 
repressed  than  encouraged,  as  leading  too 
much  into  the  field  of  imagination.     As 


Any  person  who  has  made  observations 
on  the  state  and  progress  of  the  human 
mind,  by  observing  his  own,  cannot  but 
have  observed  that  there  are  two  distinct 
classes  of  what  are  called  Thoughts: 
those  that  we  produce  in  ourselves  by 
reflection  and  the  act  of  thinking,  and 
those  that  bolt  into  the  mind  of  their  own 


soon  as  I  was  able  I  purchased  a  pair  of    accord.     I  have  always  made  it  a  rule  to 


globes,  and  attended  the  philosophical 
lectures  of  Martin  and  Ferguson,  and 
became  afterwards  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Bevis,  of  the  society  called  the  Royal 
Society,  then  living  in  the  Temple,  and 
an  excellent  astronomer. 

1  had  no  disposition  for  what  was  call- 
ed politics.  It  presented  to  my  mind 
no  other  idea  than  is  contained  in  the 
word  jockeyship.  When,  therefore,  I 
turned  my  thoughts  towards  matters  of; 
government,  I  had  to  form  a  system  for 
myself,  that  accorded  with  the  moral  and 
philosophical  principles  in  which   I  had 


treat  those  voluntary  visitors  with  civility, 
taking  care  to  examine,  as  well  as  I  was 
able,  if  they  were  worth  entertaining; 
and  it  is  from  them  I  have  acquired  al- 
most all  the  knowledge  that  I  have.  As 
to  the  learning  that  any  person  gains  from 
school  education,  it  serves  only,  like  a 
small  capital,  to  put  him  in  the  way  of 
beginning  learning  for  himself  afterwards. 
Every  person  of  learning  is  finally  his 
own  teacher ;  the  reason  of  which  is,  that 
principles,  being  of  a  distinct  quality  to 
circumstances,  cannot  be  impressed  upon 
the  memory.  Their  place  of  mental  re- 
sidence  is   the  understanding,  and  they 


*  The  same  school,  Thetford  in  Nor-  \  are  never  so  lasting  as  when  they  begin 
folk,  that  the  present  counsellor  Mingay  j  by  conception.  Thus  much  for  the  in- 
went  to,  and  under  the  same  master.  '  troductory  part. 
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From  the  time  1  was  capable  of  con-  <  if  mankind  could  be  improved  by  the  ex- 
cel ving  an  idea,  and  acting  upon  it  by  '  ample  of  murder ;  and  to  tell  him  that 
reflection,  I  either  doubted  the   truth  of    all  this  is  a  mystery,  is  only  making   an 


the  christian  system,  or  thought  it  to  be 
a  strange  affair;  I  scarcely  knew  which 
it  was :  but  I  well  remember,  when 
about  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  hearing 
a  sermon  read  by  a  relation  of  mine,  who 
was  a  great  devotee  of  the  church,  upon 
the  subject  of  what  is  called  "  Redemp- 
tion by  the  death  of  the  Son  of  God." 
After  the  sermon  was  ended  I  went  into 
the  garden,  and  as  I  was  going  down  the 
garden  steps  (for  I  perfectly  recollect  the 
spot)  I  revolted  at  the  recollection  of 
what  I  had  heard,  and  thought  to  myself 


excuse  for  the  incredibility  of  it. 

How  different  is  this  from  the  pure  and 
simple  profession  of  Deism  I  The  true 
deist  has  but  one  Deity  ;  and  his  religion 
consists  in  contemplating  the  power, 
wisdom,  and  benignity  of  the  Deity  in 
his  works,  and  in  endeavouring  to  imitate 
him  in  everything  moral,  scientifical,  and 
mechanical. 

The  religion  that  approaches  the 
nearest  of  all  others  to  true  deism,  in  the 
moral  and  benign  part  thereof,  is  that 
professed    by    the  Quakers;     but  they 


that  it   was  making  God  Almighty  act  5  have  contracted  themselves  too  much  by 


like  a  passionate  man  that  killed  his  son 
when  he  could  not  revenge  himself  in 
any  other  way  ;  and  as  I  was  sure  a  man 
would  be  hanged  that  did  such  a  thing,  I 
could  not  see  for  what  purpose  they 
preached  such  sermons.  This  was  not 
one  of  those  kind  of  thoughts  that  had 
anything  in  it  of  childish  levity ;  it  was 
to  me  a  serious  reflection  arising  from  the 
idea  I  had  that  God  was  too  good  to  do 
such  an  action,  and  also  too  mighty  to  be 
under  the  necessity  of  doing  it.  I  believe 
in  the  same  manner  to  this  moment ;  and 
I  moreover  believe,  that  any  system  of 
religion  that  has  anything  in  it  that 
shocks  the  mind  of  a  child,  cannot  be  a 
true  system. 

It  seems  as  if  parents  of  the  christian 
profession  were  ashamed  to  tell  their 
children  anything  about  the  principles  of 
their  religion,  They  sometimes  instruct 
them  in  morals,  and  talk  to  them  of  the 
goodness  of  what  they  call  Providence  ; 
for  the  christian  mythology  has  five 
deities :  there  is  God  the  Father,  God 
the  Son,  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  God 
Providence,  and  the  Goddess  Nature. 
But  the  christian  story  of  God  the  Father 
putting  his  son  to  death,  or  employing 
people  to  do  it,  (for  that  is  the  plain 
language  of  the  story),  cannot  be  told  by 
a  parent  to  a  child  ;  and  to  tell  him  that 
it  was  done  to  make  mankind  happier  and 
better  is  making  the  story  still  worse,  as 


leaving  the  works  of  God  out  of  their  sys- 
tem. Though  I  reverence  their  philan- 
thropy, I  cannot  help  smiling  at  the  con- 
ceit, that  if  the  taste  of  a  quaker  could 
have  been  consulted  at  the  creation,  what 
a  silent  and  drab-coloured  creation  it 
would  have  been !  Not  a  flower  would 
have  blossomed  its  gaieties,  nor  a  bird 
been  permitted  to  sing. 

Quitting  these  reflections,  I  proceed 
to  other  matters.  After  I  had  made  my- 
self master  ot  the  use  of  the  globes,  and 
of  the  orrery,*  and  conceived  an  idea  of 
the  infinity  of  space,  and  of  the  eternal 
divisibility  of  matter,   and  obtained   at 


•  As  this  book  may  fall  into  the  hands 
of  persons  who  do  not  know  what  an  orrery 
is,  it  is  for  their  information  I  add  this 
note,  as  the  name  gives  no  idea  of  the 
uses  of  the  thing.  The  orrery  has  its 
name  from  the  person  who  invented  it. 
It  is  a  machinery  of  clock-work  represent- 
ing the  universe  in  miniature ;  and  in 
which  the  revolution  of  the  earth  round  it- 
self and  round  the  sun,  the  revolution  of 
the  moon  round  the  earth,  the  revolution 
of  the  planets  round  the  sun,  their  relative 
distances  from  the  sun,  as  the  centre  of 
the  whole  system,  their  relative  distances 
from  each  other,  and  their  different  mag- 
nitudes, are  represented  as  they  really  ex- 
ist in  what  we  call  the  heavens. 
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least  a  general  knowledge  of  what  is  call- 
ed natural  philosophy,  I  began  to  com- 
pare— or,  as  I  have  before  said, — to  con- 
front the  internal  evidence  those  things 
afford  with  the  christian  system  of  faith. 

Though  it  is  not  a  direct  article  of  the 
christian  system  that  this  world  that  we 
inhabit  is  the  whole  of  the  habitable  cre- 
ation, yet  it  is  so  worked  up  therewith 
from  what  is  called  the  Mosaic  account 
of  the  creation,  the  story  of  Eve  and  the 
apple,  and  the  counterpart  of  that  story, 
the  death  of  the  Son  of  God,  that  to  be- 
lieve otherwise — that  is,  to  believe  that 
God  created  a  plurality  of  worlds,  at 
least  as  numerous  as  what  we  call  stars, — 
renders  the  christian  system  of  faith  at 
once  little  and  ridiculous;  and  scatters 
it  in  the  mind  like  feathers  in  the  air. 
The  two  beliefs  cannot  be  held  together 
in  the  same  mind  ;  and  he  who  thinks 
that  he  believes  both  has  thought  but  little 
of  either. 

Though  the  belief  of  a  plurality  of 
worlds  was  familiar  to  the  ancients,  it  is 
only  within  the  last  three  centuries  that 
the  extent  and  dimensions  of  this  globe 
that  we  inhabit  have  been  ascertained. 
Several  vessels,  following  the  track  of  the 
ocean,  have  sailed  entirely  round  the 
world,  as  a  man  may  march  in  a  circle, 
and  come  round  by  the  contrary  side  of 
the  circle  to  the  spot  he  set  out  from. 
The  circular  dimensions  of  our  world 
in  the  widest  part,  as  a  man  would  mea- 
sure the  widest  round  of  an  apple  or  a 
ball,  is  only  twenty-five  thousand  and 
twenty  English  miles,  reckoning  sixty- 
nine  miles  and  a  half  to  an  equatorial  de- 
gree, and  may  be  sailed  round  in  the 
space  of  about  three  years.* 

A  world  of  this  extent  may  at  first 
thought  appea\   to  us  to  be  great ;  but  if 


♦  Allowing  a  ship  to  sail,  on  an  average, 
three  miles  in  an  hour,  she  would  sail  en- 
tirely round  the  world  in  less  than  one 
year,  if  she  could  sail  in  a  direct  circle  ; 
but  she  is  obliged  to  follow  the  course  of 
the  ocean. 


we  compare  it  with  the  in.mensity  o: 
space  in  which  it  is  suspended,  like  a 
bubble  or  a  balloon  in  the  air,  it  is  infi- 
nitely less  in  proportion  than  the  small- 
est grain  of  sand  is  to  the  size  of  the 
world,  or  the  finest  particle  of  dew  to  the 
whole  ocean  ;  and  is  therefore  but  small ; 
and,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown,  is  only  one 
of  a  system  of  worlds,  of  which  the  uni- 
versal creation  is  composed. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  gain  some  faint 
idea  of  the  immensity  of  space  in  which 
this  and  all  the  other  worlds  are  sus- 
pended, if  we  follow  a  progression  of 
ideas.  When  we  think  of  the  size  or 
dimensions  of  a  room,  our  ideas  limit 
themselves  to  the  walls,  and  there  they 
stop.  But  when  our  eye,  or  our  ima- 
gination, darts  into  space — that  is,  when 
it  looks  upward  into  what  we  call  the 
open  air,  we  catmot  conceive  any  walls  or 
boundaries  it  can  have ;  and  if,  for  the 
sake  of  resting  our  ideas,  we  suppose  a 
boundary,  the  question  immediately  re- 
news itself,  and  asks.  What  is  beyond 
that  boundary  ?  and  in  the  same  manner, 
What  is  beyond  the  next  boundary? 
and  so  on,  till  the  fatigued  imagination 
returns  and  says,  There  is  no  end.  Cer- 
tainly, then,  the  Creator  was  not  pent  for 
room  when  he  made  this  world  no  larger 
than  it  is ;  and  we  have  to  seek  the  rea- 
son in  something  else. 

If  we  take  a  survey  of  our  own  world, 
or  rather  of  this  of  which  the  Creator  has 
given  us  the  use,  as  our  portion  in  the 
immense  system  of  creation,  we  find 
every  part  of  it — the  earth,  the  waters, 
and  the  air  that  surrounds  it, — filled 
and  as  it  were  crowded  with  life,  down 
from  the  largest  animals  that  we  know  of 
to  the  smallest  insects  the  naked  eye  can 
behold,  and  from  thence  to  others  still 
smaller,  and  totally  invisible  without  the 
assistance  of  the  microscope.  Every 
tree,  every  plant,  every  leaf,  serves  not 
only  as  an  habitation,  but  as  a  world  to 
some  numerous  race,  till  animal  existence 
becomes  so  exceedi-ngly  refined,  that  the 
effluvia  of  a  blade  of  grass  would  be  food 
for  thousands. 
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Since  theii  no  part  of  our  earth  is  left 
unoccupied,  why  is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  the  immensity  jf  space  is  a  naked 
void,  lying  in  eternhi  waste.  There  is 
room  for  millions  of  worlds  as  large  or 
larger  than  ours,  and  each  of  them  mil- 
lions of  miles  apart  from  each  other. 

Having  now  arrived  at  this  point,  if  we 
carry  our  ideas  only  one  thought  farther, 
we  shall  see,  perhaps,  the  true  reason,  at 
jleast  a  very  good  reason,  for  our  happi- 
ness, why  the  Creator,  instead  of  making 
one  immense  world,  extending  over  an 
immense  quantity  of  space,  has  preferred 
dividing  that  quantity  of  matter  into  se- 
veral distinct  and  separate  worlds,  which 
we  call  planets,  of  which  our  earth  is 
one.  But  before  1  explain  my  ideas  upon 
this  subject,  it  is  necessary  (not  for  the 
sake  of  those  that  already  know,  but  for 
those  who  do  not)  to  show  what  the  sys- 
tem of  the  universe  is. 

That  part  of  the  universe  that  is  called 
the  solar  system  (meaning  the  system  of 
worlds  to  which  our  earth  belongs,  and  of 
which  Sol,  or  in  the  English  language 
the  Sun,  is  the  centre)  consists,  besides 
the  Sun,  of  six  distinct  orbs,  or  planets, 
or  worlds,  besides  the  secondary  bodies, 
called  the  satellites,  or  moons,  of  which 
our  earth  has  one  that  attends  her  in  her 
annual  revolution  round  the  sun,  in  like 
manner  as  the  other  satellites,  or  moons, 
attend  the  planets,  or  worlds,  to  which 
they  severally  belong,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  assistance  of  the  telescope. 

The  Sun  is  the  centre  round  which 
those  six  worlds,  or  planets,  revolve  at 
different  distances  therefrom,  and  in  cir- 
cles concentric  to  each  other.  Each 
world  keeps  constantly  in  nearly  the  same 
tract  round  the  Sun,  and  continues  at  the 
same  time  turning  round  itself,  in  nearly 
an  upright  position,  as  a  top  turns  round 
itself  when  it  is  spinning  on  the  ground, 
and  leans  a  little  sideways. 

It  is  this  leaning  of  the  earth  (23j  de- 
grees) that  occasions  summer  and  winter 
and  the  different  length  of  days  and 
nights.  If  the  earth  turned  round  itself 
in  a  position  perpendicular  to  the  plane 


or  level  of  the  circle  it  moves  m  round 
the  Sun,  as  a  top  turns  round  when  it 
stands  erect  on  the  ground,  the  days  and 
nights  would  be  always  of  the  same 
length,  twelve  hours  day  and  twelve 
hours  night,  and  the  seasons  would  be 
uniformly  the  same  throughout  the  year. 

Every  time  that  a  pknet  (our  earth  for 
example)  turns  round  itself,  it  makes 
what  we  call  day  and  night ;  and  every 
time  it  goes  entirely  round  the  Sun,  it 
makes  what  we  call  a  year;  consequently 
our  world  turns  three  hundred  and  sutty- 
five  times  round  itself,  in  going  once 
round  the  Sun.* 

The  names  that  the  ancients  gave  to 
those  six  worlds,  and  which  are  still  call- 
ed by  the  same  names,  are  Mercury,  Ve- 
nus, this  world  that  we  call  ours.  Mars, 
Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  They  appear  larger 
to  the  eye  than  the  stars,  being  many 
million  miles  nearer  to  our  earth  than  any 
of  the  stars  are.  Tl\e  planet  Venus  is 
that  which  is  called  the  evening  star,  and 
sometimes  the  morning  star,  as  she  hap- 
pens to  set  after  or  rise  before  the  Sun, 
which  in  either  case  is  never  more  than 
three  hours. 

The  Sun,  as  before  said,  being  the 
centre,  the  planet,  or  world,  nearest  the 
Sun,  is  Mercury  ;  his  distance  from  the 
Sun  is  thirty- four  million  miles,  and  he 
moves  round  in  a  circle  always  at  that  dis- 
tance from  the  Sun,  as  a  top  may  be  sup- 
posed to  spin  round  in  the  track  in  which 
a  horse  goes  in  a  mill.  The  second  world 
is  Venus  :  she  is  fifty-seven  million  miles 
distant  from  the  Sun,  and  consequently 
moves  round  in  a  circle  much  greater 
than  that  of  Mercury.  The  third  world 
is  this  that  we  inhabit,  and  which  is 
eighty-eight  million  miles  distant  from 
the  sun,  and  consequently  moves  round 


•  Those  who  supposed  that  the  Sun 
went  round  the  earth  every  twenty-four 
hours,  made  the  same  mistake  in  idea  that 
a  cook  would  do,  in  fact,  that  should  make 
the  fire  go  round  the  meat,  instead  of  the 
meat  turning  round  itself  towards  the  fire. 
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in  a  circle  greater  than  that  of  Venus. 
The  fourth  world  is  Mars:  he  is  distant 
from  the  Sun  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  million  iniles,  and  consequently 
moves  round  in  a  circle  greater  than 
that  of  our  earth.  The  fifth  is  Jupiter: 
he  is  distant  from  the  Sun  five  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  million  miles,  and  conse- 
quently moves  round  in  a  circle  greater 
than  that  of  Mars.  The  sixth  world  is 
Saturn  :  he  is  distant  from  the  Sun  seven 
nundred  and  sixty-three  million  miles, 
and  consequently  moves  round  in  a  cir- 
cle that  surrounds  the  circles  or  orbits  of 
all  the  other  worlds  or  planets. 

The  space  therefore  in  the  air,  or  in  the 
immensity  of  space,  that  our  solar  system 
takes  up  for  the  several  worlds  to  per- 
form their  revolutions  in  round  the  Sun, 
is  of  the  extent  in  a  straight  line  of  the 
whole  diameter  of  the  orbit  or  circle  in 
which  Saturn  moves  round  the  Sun,  which 
being  double  his  distance  from  the 
Sun,  is  fifteen  hundred  and  twenty-six 
million  miles:  and  its  circular  extent  is 
nearly  five  thousand  million,  and  its 
globical  content  is  almost  three  thousand 
five  hundred  million  times  three  thousand 
five  hundred  million  square  miles.* 

But  this,  immense  as  it  is,  is  only  one 
system  of  worlds.  Beyond  this,  at  a 
vast  distance  into  space,  far  beyond  all 
power  of  calculation,  are  the  stars  called 
the  fixed  stars.  They  are  called  fixed, 
because  they  have  no  revolutionary  mo- 


tion, as  the  six  worlds  or  planets  have 
that  I  have  been  describing.    Those  fixed 
stars  continue  always   at  the  same   dis- 
tance from  each  other,  and  always  in  the 
same  place,  as  the  Sun  does  in  the  cen- 
tre   of    our    system.      The   probability 
therefore  is,  that  each  of  those  fixed  stars 
is  also  a  Sun,  round  which  another  sys- 
tem of  worlds,    or  planets,  though   too 
remote  for  us   to  discover,    performs  its 
revolutions,  as  our  system  of  worlds  does 
i  round  our  central  Sun. 
\      By  this  easy  progression  of  ideas,   the 
\  immensity  of  space  will  appear  to  us  to 
I  be  filled  with  systems  of  worlds,  and  that 
?  no  part  of  space  lies  at  waste,  any  more 
<  than  any  part  of  our  globe  of  earth  and 
water  is  left  unoccupied. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  convey, 
in  a  familiar  and  easy  manner,  some  idea 
of  the  structure  of  the  universe,  I  return 
to  explain  what  I  before  alluded  to ; 
namely,  the  great  benefits  arising  to  man 
in  consequence  of  the  Creator  having 
made  a  p/wra/i^j/ of  worlds,  such  as  our 
system  is,  consisting  of  a  central  Sun  and 
six  worlds,  besides  satellites,  in  prefer- 
ence to  that  of  creating  one  world  only  of 
a  vast  extent. 

It  is  an  idea  I  have  never  lost  sight  of, 
that  all  our  knowledge  of  science  is  de- 
rived from  the  revolutions  (exhibited  to 
our  eye,  and  from  thence  to  our  under- 
standing) which  those  several  planets, 
or  worlds,  of  which  our  system  is  com- 


•  If  it  should  be  asked,  how  can  man 
know  these  things  ?  I  have  one  plain  an- 
swer to  give,  which  is,  that  man  knows  how 
to  calculate  an  eclipse,  and  also  how  to 
calculate,  to  a  minute  of  time,  when  the 
planet  Venus,  in  making  her  revolutions 
round  the  Sun,  will  come  in  a  straight  line 
between  our  earth  and  the  Sun,  and  will 
appear  to  us  about  the  size  of  a  large  pea 
passing  across  the  face  of  the  Sun.  This 
happens  but  twice  in  about  an  hundred 
years,  at  the  distance  of  about  eight  years 
from  each  other,  and  has  happened  twice 
in  our  time,  both  of  which  were  foreknown 


by  calculation.  It  can  also  be  known 
when  they  will  happen  again  for  a  thou- 
sand years  to  come,  or  to  any  other  por- 
tion of  time.  As,  therefore,  man  could 
not  be  able  to  do  those  things  if  he  did  not 
understand  the  solar  system,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  revolutions  of  the  several 
planets  or  worlds  are  performed,  the  fact 
of  calculating  an  eclipse  or  a  transit  of 
Venus,  is  a  proof  in  point  that  the  know- 
ledge exists ;  and  as  to  a  few  thousand,  or 
even  a  few  million  miles  more  or  less,  ic 
makes  scarcely  any  sensible  difference  in 
such  immense  distances. 
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posed,  make  in  their  circuit  round  the  i  idea  of  a  solitary  world  rolling,  or  at  rest, 


Sun. 

Had  then  the  quantity  of  matter  which 
these  SIX  worlds  contain  been  blended 
into  one  solitary  globe,  the  consequence 
to  us  would  have  been,  that  either  no 
revolutionary  motion  would  have  existed, 
or  not  a  sufficiency  of  it  to  give  us  the 
ideas  and  the  knowledge  of  science  we 
now  have ;  and  it  is  from  the  sciences 
that  all  the  mechanical  arts  that  contribute 
so  much  to  our  earthly  felicity  and  com- 
fort are  derived. 

As,  therefore,  the  Creator  made  nothing 
in  vain,  so  also  must  it  be  believed  that 
he  organized  the  structure  of  the  universe 
in  the  most  advantageous  manner  for  the 
benefit  of  man ;  and  as  we  see,  and  from 
experience  feel,  the  benefits  we  derive 
from  the  structure  of  the  universe,  form- 
ed as  it  is,  which  benefits  we  should  not  i  two  years.  Alas  I  what  is  this  to  the 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  if  (  mighty  ocean  of  space,  and  the  almighty 
the  structure,  so  far  as  relates  to  our  sys-  i  power  of  the  Creator  ! 
tem,  had  been  a  solitary  globe,  we  can  <  From  whence  then  could  arise  the  soli- 
discover  at  leastone  reason  why  a  j^/wraZtV^  pary  and  strange  conceit  that  the  Al- 
of  worlds  has  been  made,  and  that  reason  ^  mighty,  who  had  millions  of  worlds 
calls  forth  the  devotional  gratitude  of  (  equally  dependent  on  his  protection, 
man,  as  well  as  his  admiration.  <  should  quit  the  care  of  all  the  rest,  and 

But  it  is  not  to  us,  the  inhabitants  of  $  come  to  die  in  our  world,  because,  they 
this  globe,  only,  that  the  benefits  arising  i  say,  one  man  and  one  woman  had  eaten 
from  a  plurality  of  worlds  are  limited.  <  an  apple.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
The  inhabitants  of  each  of  the  worlds  of  {  we  to  suppose  that  every  world  in  the 
which  our  system  is  composed  enjoy  the    boundless  creation  had  an  Eve,  an  apple. 


m  the  immense  ocean  of  space,  gives 
place  to  the  cheerful  idea  of  a  society  of 
worlds,  so  happily  contrived  as  to  ad- 
minister, even  by  their  motion,  instruc- 
tion to  man.  We  see  our  own  earth  fill- 
ed with  abundance,  but  we  forget  to  con- 
sider how  much  of  that  abundance  is 
owing  to  the  scientific  knowledge  the  vast 
machinery  of  the  universe  has  unfolded. 
But,  in  the  midst  of  those  reflections, 
what  are  we  to  think  of  the  christian  sys- 
tem of  faith,  that  forms  itself  upon  the 
idea  of  only  one  world,  and  that  of  no 
greater  extent,  as  is  before  shown,  than 
twenty-five  thousand  miles.  An  extent, 
which  a  man  walking  at  the  rate  of  three 
miles  an  hour  for  twelve  hours  in  the  day 
could  he  keep  on  in  a  circular  direction, 
would  walk  entirely  round   in  less  than 


same  opportunities  of  knowledge  as  we 
do.  They  behold  the  revolutionary 
motions  of  our  earth  as  we  behold  theirs. 
All  the  planets  revolve  in  sight  of  each 


a  serpent,  and  a  redeemer?  In  this 
case,  the  person  who  is  irreverently  call- 
ed the  Son  of  God,  and  sometimes  God 
himself,  would  have  nothing  else  to  do 


other  ;  and  therefore  the  same  universal  ^  than  to  travel  from  world  to  world,  in  an 
school  of  science  presents  itself  to  all.      l  endless  succession  of  death,  with  scarcely 
Neither  does  the  knowledge  stop  here,  s  a  momentary  interval  of  life. 


The  system  of  worlds,  next  to  us,  exhibits 
in  its  revolutions  the  same  principles  and 
school   of  science    to  the  inhabitants  of 
their  system  as  our  system  does   to  us, 
and  in  like  manner  throughout  the  im- 
mensity of  space.  ! 
Our  ideas,  not  only  of  the  almightiness  ■ 
of  the  Creator  but  of  his  wisdom  and  his  : 
beneficence,  become  enlarged  in  proper- 1 
tion  as  we  contemplate  the  extent  and  the  ; 
structure  of  the  universe.     The  solitary  | 


It  has  been — by  rejecting  the  evidence 
that  the  word  or  works  of  God  in  the 
creation  affords  to  our  senses,  and 
the  action  of  our  reason  upon  tnat 
evidence, — that  so  many  wild  and  whim- 
sical systems  of  faith  and  of  religion  have 
been  fabricated  and  set  up.  Tiiere  may 
be  many  systems  of  religion  that,  so  far 
from  being  morally  bad,  are  in  many 
respects  morally  good  ;  but  there  can  be 
but  OKE  that  is  true ;  and  that  one  ne- 
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cessarily  must,  as  it  ever   will,  be  in  all 


things  consistent  with  the  ever-existing  j  employed  in  all  ages,  and  perhaps  in  all 


word  of  God  that  we  behold  in  his 
works.  But  such  is  the  strange  con- 
struction of  the  Christian  system  of  faith, 
that  every  evidence  the  Heavens  afford 
to  man  either  directly  contradicts  it  or 
renders  it  absurd. 

It  is  possible  to  believe,  and  I  always 
feel  pleasure  in  encouraging  myself  to 
believe  it,  that  there  have  been  men  in 
the  world  who  persuaded  themselves  that. 


the  three  principal  means  that  have  been 


countries,  to  impose  upon  mankind. 

Those  three  means  are.  Mystery,  Mi- 
racle, and  Prophecy.  The  two  first  are 
incompatible  with  true  religion,  and  the 
third  ought  always  to  be  suspected. 

With  respect  to  mystery,  everything 
we  behold  is,  in  one  sense,  a  mystery  to 
us.  Our  own  existence  is  a  mystery ; 
the  whole  vegetable  world  is  a  mystery. 
We  cannot  account  how  it  is  that  an 


what  is  called  a  pious  fraud,  might,  at  >  acorn,  when  put  into  the  ground,  is  made 
least  under  particular  circumstances,  be  I  to  develope  itself,  and  become  an  oak. 
productive  of  some  good.  But  the  fraud  \  We  know  not  how  it  is  that  the  seed  we 
being  once  established,  could  not  after-  >  sow  unfolds  and  multiplies  itself,  and  re- 
wards be  explained  ;  for  it  is  with  a  pious  \  turns  to  us  such  an  abundant  interest  for 


fraud  as  with  a  bad  action,   it  begets  a 
calamitous  necessity  of  going  on. 

The  persons  who  first   preached   the 
Christian  system  of  faith,   and  in  some 


so  small  a  capital. 

The  fact,  however,  as  distinct  from  the 
operating  cause,  is  not  a  mystery,  be- 
cause we  see  it :  and  we  know  also  the 


measure  combined  with  it  the  morality  <,  means  we  are  to  use,  which  is  no  other 
preached  by  Jesus  Christ,  might  persuade  j  than  putting  the  seed  in  the  ground.  We 
themselves  that  it  was  better  than  the  I  know,  therefore,  as  much  as  is  necessary 
heathen  mythology  that  then  prevailed.  <  for  us  to  know  ;  and  that  part  of  the 
From  the  first  preachers,  the  fraud  went  \  operation  that  we  do  not  know,  and  which 
on  to  the  second,  and  to  the  third,  I  if  we  did  we  could  not  perform,  the 
till  the  idea  of  its  being  a  pious   fraud  ^  Creator  takes  upon  himself,  and  performs 


became  lost  in  the  belief  of  its  being 
true;  and  that  belief  became  again  en- 
couraged by  the  interest  of  those  who 
made  a  livelihood  by  preaching  it. 

But  though  such  a  belief  might,  by 
such  means,  be  rendered  almost  general 
among  the  laity,  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  account  for  the  continual  persecution 
carried  on  by  the  church,  for  several 
hundred  years,  against  the  sciences  and 


it  for  us.  We  are  therefore  better  off 
than  if  we  had  been  let  into  the  secret, 
and  left  to  do  it  for  ourselves. 

But  though  every  created  thing  is  in 
this  sense  a  mystery,  the  word  mystery 
cannot  be  applied  to  moral  truth,  any 
more  than  obscurity  can  be  applied  to 
light.  The  God  in  whom  we  believe  is 
a  God  of  moral  truth,  and  not  a  God  of 
mystery  or  obscurity.     Mystery   is  the 


against  the  professors  of  science,  if  the  <  antagonist  of  truth.     It  is  a  tog  of  human 


church  had  not  some  record  or  some  tra 
dition,  that  it  was  originally  no  other 
than  a  pious  fraud,  or  did  not  foresee 
that  it  could  not  be  maintained  against 
the  evidence  that  tiie  structure  of  the 
universe  afforded. 

Having  thus  shown  the  irreconcileable  ^ 


mvention,  that  obscures  truth,  and  repre- 
sents it  in  distortion.  Truth  never  inve- 
lops  itself  in  mysiery  ;  and  the  mystery 
in  which  it  is  at  any  time  enveloped,  is 
the  work  of  its  antagonist,  and  never  of 
itself. 

Religion,  therefore,  being  the  belief  of 


inconsistencies  between  the  real  word  of  ^  a  God,  and  the  practice  of  moral  truth, 
God  existing  in  the  universe,  and  that  \  cannot  have  connection  with  mystery, 
which  is  called  the  word  of  God,  as  >  The  belief  of  a  God,  so  far  from  having 
shown  to  us  in  a  printed  book  that  any  \  anything  of  mystery  in  it,  is  of  all  beliefs 
man  might  make,  1  proceed  to  speak  of    the  most  easy  ;  because  it  arises  to  us,  as 
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IS  before  observed,  out  of  necessity.  And 
the  practice  of  moral  truth,  or  in  other 
words,  a  practical  imitation  of  t'.e  moral 
goodness  of  God,  is  no  other  than  our 
acting  towards  each  other  as  he  acts  be- 
nignly towards  all.  We  cannot  serve  God 
in  the  manner  we  serve  those  who  cannot 
do  without  such  service  ;  and,  therefore, 
the  only  idea  we  can  have  of  serving  God, 
is  that  of  contributing  to  the  happiness  of 
the  living  creation  that  God  has  made. 
This  cannot  be  done  by  retiring  our- 
selves from  the  society  of  the  world,  and 
spending  a  recluse  life  in  selfish  devo- 
tion. 

The  very  nature  and  design  of  religion, 
if  I  may  so  express  it,  prove  even  to  de- 
monstration,  that  it  must   be  free   from 
everything   of  mystery,    and   unincum- 
bered with  everything  that  is  mysterious 
Religion,  considered  as  a  duty,  is  incum- 
bent upon  every  living  soul   alike,  and 
therefore  must  be  on  a  level  to  the  un- 
derstanding and  comprehension   of  all. 
Man  does  not  learn  religion  as  he  learns 
the  secrets  and  mysteries  of  a  trade.  He 
learns  the  theory  of  religion  by  reflection,  j 
It  arises  out  of  the  action  of  his   own  | 
mind  upon  the  things  which  he  sees,  or  | 
upon    what    he    may   happen    to   hear  > 
or  to  read,  and  the  practice  joins  itself  j 
thereto.  \ 

When  men,  whether  from  policy  or  \ 
pious  fraud,  set  up  systems  of  religion  in-  | 
compatible  with  the  word  or  works  of  < 
God  in  the  creation,  and  not  only  above  | 
but  repugnant  to  human  comprehension,  / 
they  were  under  the  necessity  of  invent-  | 
ing,  or  adopting  a  word  that  should  serve  | 
as  a  bar  to  all  questions,  inquiries,  and  \ 
speculations.  The  word  mystery  an-  > 
swered  this  purpose ;  and  thus  it  has  ^ 
happened  that  religion,  which  in  itself  is  \ 
without  mystery,  has  been  corrupted  into  \ 
a  fog  of  mysteries.  i 

As  mystery  answered  all  general  pur-  < 
poses,  miracle  followed  as  an  occasional  . 
auxiliary.  The  former  served  to  be-  ? 
wilder  the  mind,  the  latter  to  puzzle  the 
senses.  The  one  was  the  lingo,  the  \ 
other  the  legerdemain,  i 


But  before  going  further  into  this 
subject,  it  will  be  proper  to  inquire 
what  is  to  be  understood  by  a  miracle. 

In  the  same  sense  that  everything 
may  be  said  to  be  a  mystery,  so  also 
may  it  be  said  that  everything  is  a  mi- 
racie,  and  that  no  one  thing  is  a  greater 
miracle  than  another.  The  elephant, 
though  larger,  is  not  a  greater  miracle 
than  a  mite  ;  nor  a  mountain  a  greater 
miracle  than  an  atom.  To  an  almighty 
power,  it  is  no  more  difficult  to  make 
the  one  than  the  other,  and  no  more 
difficult  to  make  a  million  of  worlds  than 
to  make  one.  Everything  therefore  is 
a  miracle  in  one  sense ;  whilst,  in  the 
other  sense,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
miracle.  It  is  a  miracle  when  com- 
pared to  our  power,  and  to  our  compre- 
hension. It  is  not  a  miracle  compared 
to  the  power  that  performs  it-  But  as 
nothing  in  this  description  conveys  the 
idea  that  is  affixed  to  the  word  miracle, 
it  is  necessary  to  carry  the  inquiry 
further. 

Mankind  have  conceived  to  themselves 
certain  laws  by  which,  what  they  call 
nature,  is  supposed  to  act ;  and  that  a 
miracle  is  something  contrary  to  the 
operation  and  effect  of  those  lav/s.  But 
unless  we  know  the  whole  extent  of 
those  laws,  and  of  what  are  commonly 
called  the  powers  of  nature,  we  are  not 
able  to  judge  whether  anything  that  may 
appear  to  us  wonderful,  or  miraculous, 
be  within,  or  be  beyond,  or  be  contraiTr 
to,  her  natural  power  of  acting. 

The  ascension  of  a  man  several  miles 
high  into  the  air,  would  have  everything 
in  it  that  constitutes  the  idea  of  a  mi- 
racle, if  it  were  not  known  that  a  spe- 
cies of  air  can  be  generated  several 
times  lighter  than  the  common  atmos- 
pheric air,  and  yet  possess  elasticity 
enough  to  prevent  the  balloon,  in  which 
that  light  air  is  enclosed,  from  bemg 
compressed  into  as  many  times  less  bulk, 
by  the  common  air  that  surrounds  it. 
In  like  manner,  extracting  flashes  or 
sparks  of  fire  from  the  human  body  as 
visible  as  from  a  steel  struck  with  a  flint. 
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and  causing  iron  or  steel  to  move  with- 
out any  visible  agent,  would  also  give 
the  idea  of  a  miracle,  if  we  were  not 
acquainted  with  electricity  and  mag- 
netism ;  so  also  would  many  other  ex- 
periments in  natural  philosophy,  to 
those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
subject.  The  restoring  persons  to  life, 
who  are  to  appearance  dead,  as  is  prac- 
tised upon  drowned  persons,  would  also 
be  a  miracle  if  it  were  not  known  that 
animation  is  capable  of  being  suspended 
without  being  extinct. 

Besides  these,  there  are  performances 
by  slight  of  hand,  and  by  persons  act- 
ing in  concert,  that  have  a  miraculous 
appearance,  which,  when  known,  are 
thought  nothing  of.  And  besides  these, 
there  are  mechanical  and  optical  decep-  i 
tions.  There  is  now  an  exhibition  in 
Paris  of  ghosts  and  spectres,  which 
though  it  is  not  imposed  upon  the  spec- 
tators as  a  fact,  has  an  astonishing  ap- 
pearance. As  therefore  we  know  not 
the  extent  to  which  either  nature  or  art 
can  go,  there  is  no  positive  criterion  to 
determine  what  a  miracle  is  ;  and  man- 
kind, in  giving  credit  to  appearances, 
under  the  idea  of  their  being  miracles, 
are  subject  to  be  continually  imposed  | 
upon. 

Since  then  appearances  are  so  capable  | 
of  deceiving,  and  things  not  real  have  a  i 
strong  resemblance  to  things  that  are, 
nothing  can  be  more  inconsistent   than 
to   suppose  that  the   Almighty  would 
make  use  of  means,  such  as  are  called 
miracles,  that  would  subject  the  person 
who  performed  them  to  the  suspicion  of  j 
being  an  impostor,  and  the  person  whoH 
related  them  to  be  suspected  of  lying,|< 
and  the  doctrine  intended   to  be  sup-' 
ported  thereby,   to   be  suspected  as  a 
fabulous  invention. 

Of  all   the  modes  of  evidence   that 
ever  were  invented  to  obtain   belief  to 
any  system  or  opinion,  to  which  the 
name  of  religion  has  been  given,  that  of  | 
miracle,  however  successful  the  imposi-  | 
tion  may  have  been,  is  the  most  incon-  ' 
sistent.     For,  m  the  first  place,   when-  j 
ever  recourse  is  had  to  show,  for  the 


;  purpose  of  procuring  that  belief,  (for  a 
miracle,  under  any  idea  of  the  word,  is 
;  a  show)  it  implies  a  lameness  or  weak- 
,  ness  in  the  doctrine  that  is  preached. 
And,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  degrading 
the  Almighty  into  the  character  of  a 
showman,  playing  tricks  to  amuse  and 
make  the  people  stare  and  wonder.  It 
is  also  the  most  equivocal  sort  of  evi- 
dence that  can  be  set  up  ;  for  the  belief 
i»  not  to  depend  upon  the  thing  called 
a  miracle,  but  upon  the  credit  of  the 
reporter,  who  says  that  he  saw  it ;  and 
therefore  the  thing,  were  it  true,  would 
have  no  better  chance  of  being  believed 
than  if  it  were  a  lie. 

Suppose  I  were  to  say,  that  when  1 
sat  down  to  write  this  book,  a  hand  pre- 
sented itself  in  the  air,  took  up  the  pen, 
and  wrote  every  word  that  is  herein 
written  ;  would  anybody  believe  me? — 
certainly  they  would  not,  Would  they 
believe  me  a  whit  the  more  if  the  thing 
had  been  a  fact? — certainly  they  would 
/not.  Since,  then,  a  real  miracle,  were 
it  to  happen,  would  be  subject  to  the 
same  fate  as  the  falsehood,  the  incon- 
sistency becomes  the  greater  of  sup- 
posing the  Almighty  would  make  use  of 
means  that  would  not  answer  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  intended,  even 
if  they  were  real. 

If  we  are  to  suppose  a  miracle  to  be 
something  so  entirely  out  of  the  course 
of  what  is  called  nature,  that  she  must 
go  out  of  that  course  to  accomplish  it, 
and  we  see  an  account  given  of  such 
miracle  by  the  person  who  said  he  saw 
it,  it  raises  a  question  in  the  mind  very 
easily  decided  ;  which  is, — Is  it  more 
probable  that  nature  should  go  out  of 
her  course,  or  that  a  man  should  tell  a 
lie  ?  We  have  never  seen,  in  our  time, 
nature  go  out  of  her  course,  but  we 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  millions 
of  lies  have  been  told  in  the  same  time  ; 
it  is  therefore  at  least  millions  to  one 
that  the  reporter  of  a  miracle  tells  a  lie. 
The  story  of  the  whale  swallowing 
Jonah,  though  a  whale  is  large  enough 
to  do  it,  borders  greatly  on  the  marvel- 
;    but  it  would  have  approached 
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n'^arer  to  the  idea  of  a  miracle,  if  Jonah  '  things  called  miracles  can  be  placed  and 
had  swallowed  the  whale.  In  this,  ;  considered,  the  reality  of  them  is  innpro- 
wtiich  may  serve  for  all  cases  of  miracles,  |  bable,  and  their  existence  unnecessary, 
thf  matter  would  decide  itself  as  before  (  They  would  not,  as  before  observed^ 
stated,  namely; — Is  it  more  probable  <  answer  any  useful  purpose^  even  if  they 
that  a  man  should  have  swallowed  a  >  were  true,  for  it  is  more  difficult  to  ob- 
whale,  or  told  a  lie?  tain  belief  to  a  mincle  than  to  a  pfinci- 

But  supposing  that  Jonah  had  really  <  pie  evidently  moral  without  any  miracle, 
swallowed  the  whale,  and  gone  with  it  in  \  Moral  principle  speuks  universally  for 
his  belly  to  Nineveh,  and  to  convince  the  i  itself.  Miraile  could  be  but  a  thing  of 
jieiple  that  it  was  true,  have  cast  it  up  in  j  the  moment,  and  seen  but  by  a  ffw  ; 
Itieir  sight  of  the  full  length  and  size  of  j  after  this,  it  requires  a  transfer  of  faith, 
a  whale,  would  they  not  have  believed  $  from  God  to  man,  to  believe  a  miracle 
liim  to  have  been  the  devil  instead  of  a  '  upon  man's  report.  Instead  th/-r€f«re 
prophet?  or,  if  the  whale  had  carried  $  of  admitting  the  recitals  of  miracles,  as 
Jonah  to  Nineveh,  and  cast  him  up  in  5  evidence  of  any  system  of  religion  beijig 
the  same  public  manner,  would  they  not  \  true,  they  ought  to  be  considered  as 
have  believed  the  whale  to  have  been  I  symptoms  of  its  being  fabulous.  It  is 
the  devil,  and  Jonah  one  of  his  imps?       s  necessary  to  the    full    and   upright   cha- 

The    most    extraordinary   of    all    the  j  racter  of  truth,  that  it  rejects  the  crutch  ; 
things  called  miracles,  related  in  the  New  i  and  it  is  consistent  with  the  character  ot 
Testament,    is   that   of   the  devil  flying  j  fable,  to  seek  ihe  aid   that  truth    rejects, 
away  with   Jesus   Christ,  and   carrying  <  Thus  much  for  mystery  and  miracle, 
him  to  the  top  of  a  high  mountain;    and?      As  mystery  and   miracle  took   charge 


to  the  top  of  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the 
temple,  and  showing  him,  and  promis- 
ing to  him  *  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world.*  How  happened  it  that  he  did 
not  discover  America?  oris  it  only  with 
kingdoms  that  his  sooty  highness  has  any 
interest? 

1  have  too  much  respect  for  the  moral 
character  of  Christ,  to  believe  that  he 
told   this  whale  of  a   miracle   himself; 


of  the  past  and  the  present,  prophesy 
took  charge  of  the  future,  and  rounded 
the  tenses  of  faith.  It  was  not  suflficient 
to  know  what  had  been  done,,  but  what 
would  be  done.  The  supposed  prophet 
was  the  supposed  historian  of  times  to 
come!  and  if  he  happened,  in  shootihg 
With  a  long  bow  of  a  thousand  years,  t'> 
strike  wiihiu  a  thousand  miles  of  a  mai. 
the  ingenuity  of  posterity  could   make   it 


neither  is  it  easy  to  account  for  what  :  point-blank  ;  and  if  he  happened  to  be 
purpose  it  could  have  been  fabricated,  I  directly  wrong,  it  was  only  to  suppose, 
unless  it  were  to  impose  upon  the  con-  <  as  in  the  case  of  Jonah  and  Nineveh, 
noisseurs  of  miracles,  as  it  is  some- J  that  God  had  repented  himself,  and 
times  practised  upon  the  connoisseurs  i  changed  his  mmd.  What  a  fool  do  fabu- 
of  Queen  Anne's  farthings,  and  col-  \  lous  systems  make  of  man  ! 
lectors  of  relics  and  antiquities;  or:  It  has  been  shown  in  a  former  part  of 
to  render  the  belief  of  miracles  ridi- |  this  work,  that  the  original  meaning  of  the 
culous,  by  outdoing  miracle,  as  Don  l  words  prophet  and  prophesying,  has 
Quixote  outdid  chivalry  ;  or  to  embarrass  |  been  changed,  and  that  a  prophet,  in  the 
the  belief  of  miracles  by  making  it  doubt-  :  sense  of  the  word  asnow  used,  isa  creature 
ful  by  what  power,  wheihtr  of  God,  or  of  modern  invention  ;  and  it  is  owing  to 
of  the  devil,  anything  called  a  miiade  j  this  chHnge  in  the  meaning  of  the  words, 
was  performed.  It  requires,  however,  /  that  the  flights  and  metaphors  of  the  Jew- 
H  great  deal  of  faith  in  the  devil  to  believe  I  ish  poets,  and  phrases  and  expressions 
tiiis  miracle,  >  now  rendered  obscure  by  our  not  being 

In  every  point  of  view,  in  which  those     acquainted  with  the  local   circumstances 
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to  whjcli  tliey  applied  at  the  time  they  J  so  many  Lo  heres  f  and  Ln  theresf 
were  used,  have  been  erected  into  pro-  Miave  been  spread  about  the  world,  and 
phe<ies,  and  mode  lo  bend  to  explana-  <  religion  been  made  into  a  tntde.  Tiie 
tions  ai  the  will  and  whimsical  conceits  of  )  success  of  one  impostor  uave  encourae:e- 
sectaries,  expounders,  and  commtniators.  \  meni  to  another,  and  the  quieting  i<alv(» 


Evtryihing  uninielligibie  was  propiieii- 
cal,  and  everything  insignificant  was 
t\piijal.  A  blunder  would  have  served 
for  a  prophesy  ;  and  a  dish-clout  for  a 
type. 

If  by  a  prophet  we  are  to  suppose  a 


of  doing  some  good  by  kex^p.n^  up 
a  pious  fraud,  protected  them  from  re- 
morse. 

Having  now  extended  the  subject  to 
a  greater  lengtli  than  1  first  intended, 
1  shall  bring  it  to  a  close   by  abstract- 


man,  to  whom  the  Almighty  communi-  /  mg  a  summary  from  the  whole. 


<  ated  some  event  that  would  take  place 
in  future,  either  there  were  such  men, 
or  there  were  not.  If  there  were,  it  is 
iconsistent  to  believe  that  tlie  event,  so 
communicated,  would  be  told  in  terms 
that  could  be  understood;  and  not  re- 
lated in  such  a  loose  and  obscure  man- 
reras  to  be  out  of  the  fompreheusion  of 
those  that  heard  it,  and  so  equivocal  as 
8s  to  fit  almost  any  circumstance  that 
might  happen  afterwards.  It  is  con- 
reivivig  very  irreverently  of  the  Almighty 
to  suppose  he  would  deal  in  this  jesting  < 
nanner  with  mankind  ;  yet  all  the  things 
called  prophecies,  in  the  book  called  the 
Bible,  come  under  this  description. 

But  it  is  with  prophecy,  as  it  is  with 
miracle.  It  could  not  answer  the  pur- 
pose even  if  it  were  real.  Those  to  whom 
a  prophecy  should  be  told,  couid  not  tell 
whether  the  man  prophecied  or  lied,  or 
whether  it  had  been  revealed  to  him,  or 
whether  he  conceited  it :  and  if  the 
thing  that  he  prophecied,  or  pretended  lo 
prophesy,  should  happen,  or  something 
like  it  among  the  multitude  of  things 
that  are  daily  happening,  nobody  could 
again  know  whether  he  foreknew  it,  or 
guessed  at  it,  or  whether  it  was  acci 
dental.  A  prophet,  therefore,  is  a  cha- 
racter useless  and  unnecessary ;  and 
the  safe  side  of  the  case  is,  to  guard 
against  being  imposed  upon  by  not  giv 


Firstly,  That  the  idea  or  belief  of  a 
word  of  God  existing  in  print,  or  in 
writing,  or  in  speech,  is  inconsistent  in 
itself  for  the  reasons  already  assigned. 
These  reasons,  among  many  others,  are 
the  want  of  an  universal  language ;  the 
mutability  of  language;  the  errors  to 
which  translations  are  subject ;  the  pos- 
sibility of  totally  suppress  ng  such  a 
word  ;  the  probability  of  altering  it,  or 
of  fabricating  the  whole,  and  imposing 
it  upon  ihe  world. 

Stoondly,  Ihat  the  creation  we  be- 
hold is  the  real  and  ever  existing  word 
of  God,  in  which  we  cannot  be  de- 
ceived. It  proclaims  his  power,  it 
demonstrates  his  wisdom,  it  manifests 
his  goodness  and  beneficence. 

Thirdly,  That  the  moral  duty  of  man 
consists  in  imitating  the  moral  good- 
ness and  beneficence  of  God  manifested 
in  the  creation  towards  all  his  creatures 
That  seeing,  as  v^e  daily  do,  the  good- 
ness ot  God  to  a'l  men,  it  is  an  ex- 
ample calling  upon  all  men  to  practise 
the  same  towards  each  other:  and 
consequently  that  everything  of  per- 
secution and  revenge  between  man  and 
man,  and  every  thiny:  of  cruelty  to 
animals  is  a  violation  of  moral  duty. 

I  trouble  not  myself  about  the  man- 
ner of  future  existence.  1  content  my 
self  with  believing,  even  to  positiv* 
conviction,  that  the   power  that  gave 


ing  credit  to  such  relations 

Upon  the  whole,  mystery,  miracle,  j  me  existence  is  able  to  continue  it,  m 
biid  prophecy,  are  appendages  that  any  form  and  manner  he  pleases,  eitiier 
lelong  to  fabulous  and  not  to  true  reli-  \  with  or  without  this  body  ;  and  it  ap- 
gion.     They  are   the  means  by   which  ^  pears  more  piobable  to  me  that  1  shall 
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!ontinne  to  exist  hereafter,  than  that  I 
should  have  had  existence,  as  I  now 
have,  before  that  existence  began. 

It  is  certain  that,  in  one  point,  all 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  all  religions 
agree.  All  believe  in  a  God.  The 
things  !n  vrliich  they  disagret',  are  the 
redundancies  annexed  to  that  belief; 
and  therefore,  if  ever  an  universal  re- 


iginn  should  prevail,  it  will  not  be  be- 
lieving anything  new,  but  in  getting  rid 
of  redundancies,  and  believing  as  man 
believed  at  first.  Adam,  if  ever  there 
was  such  a  man,  was  created  a  Deist; 
but  in  the  mean  time  let  every  man 
follow,  as  he  has  a  right  to  do,  the  re- 
ligion and  the  worship  he  prefers 
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PREFACE. 


I  HAVE  mentioned  in  the  fornier  part  of  | 
The  Age  of  Reason,  that  it  had  long 
been  my  intention  to  publish  my 
thoughts  upon  religion  ;  but  that  I  had 
originally  reserved  it  to  a  later  period  in 
life,  intending  it  to  be  the  last  work  I  1 
should  undertake.  The  circumstances, 
however,  which  existed  in  France  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  1793,  determined 
me  to  delay  it  no  longer.  The  just  and 
humane  principles  of  the  revolution, 
which  philosophy  had  first  diffused,  had 
been  departed  from.  The  idea,  always 
dangerous  to  society  as  it  is  derogatory 
to  the  Almighty,  that  priests  could  for- 
give sins,  though  it  seemed  to  exist  no 
longer,  had  blunted  the  feelings  of  hu- 
manity, and  callously  prepared  men  foi  ; 
^he  commission  of  all  manners  of  crimes. 
'J'he  intolerant  spirit  of  church  persecu- 
tions had  transferred  itself  into  politics ; 
the  tribunal,  styled  revolutionary,  sup- 
piiea  the  place  of  an  inquisition  ;  and 
Sie  guillotine  and  the  stake  out- did  the 


fire  and  the  fagot  of  the  church.  1  saw 
many  of  my  most  intimate  friends  de- 
stroyed ;  others  daily  carried  to  prison  ; 
and  1  had  reason  to  believe,  and  had 
also  intimations  given  me,  that  the  same 
danger  was  approaching  myself. 

Under  these  disadvantages,  I  began 
the  former  part  of  the  Age  of  Reason  ; 
I  had,  besides,  neither  Bible  nor  Testa- 
ment to  refer  to,  though  I  was  writing 
against  both  ;  nor  could  I  procure  any  ; 
notwithstanding  which,  1  have  produced 
a  work  that  no  Bible  believer,  though 
writing  at  his  ease,  and  with  a  library 
of  church  books  about  him,  can  refute. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  December  of 
that  year,  a  motion  was  made  and  car- 
ried, to  exclude  foreigners  from  the  con- 
vention. There  were  but  two  in  it, 
Anacharsis  Cloots  and  myself;  and  I 
saw  1  was  particularly  pointed  at  by 
Bourdon  de  I'Oise,  in  his  speech  on  that 
motion. 

Conceiving,  after  this,  that  I  had  but 
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a  few  days  of  liberty,  I  sat  down  and  (  that  I  remembered  with  renewed  satis- 
brought  the  work  to  a  close  as  speedily  \  faction,  and  congratulated  myself  most 
as  possible;  and  1  had  not  finished  it  sincerely,  on  having  written  the  former 
more  than  six  hours,  in  the  state  it  has  part  of  The  Age  of  Reason.  I  had  then 
since  appeared,   before   a  guard  came     but  little  expectation  of  surviving,  and 


there  about  three  m  the  mornmg, 
with  an  order  signed  by  the  two  com- 
mittees of  public  safety  and  surety 
general,  for  putting  me  in  arrestation 
as  a  foreigner,  and  conveyed  me  to  the 
prison  of  the  Luxembourg.  I  contrived, 
in  my  way  there  to  call  on  Joel  Barlow, 


those  about  me  had  less.  I  know  there- 
fore, by  experience,  the  Conscientious 
trial  of  my  own  principles. 

1  was  then  with  three  chamber  com- 
rades. Joseph  Vanheule,  of  Bruges, 
Charles  Bastim,  and  Michael  Robyns, 
of  Louvain.  The  unceasiftg  and  anxious 


and  put  the  manuscript  of  the  work  into  ;  attention  of  these  three  friends  to  me. 


his  hands,  as  more  safe  than  in  my  pos 
session  in  prison  ;  and  not  knowing  what 
might  be  the  fate  in  France,  either  of  the 
writer  or  the  work,  i  addressed  it  to  the 
protection  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  with  justice  that  I  say,  that 
the  gudid  who  executed  this  order,  and 
the  mterpreter  of  the  Committee  of 
General  Surety,  who  accompanied  them 
to  examine  my  papers,  treated  me  not 
only  with  civility,  but  with  respect. 
'I'he  keeper  of  the  Luxembourg,  Bennoit, 
a  man  of  good  heart,   showed  to  me 


by  night  and  by  day,  I  remember  with 
gratitude,  and  mention  with  pleasure. 
It  happened  that  a  physician  (Dr.  Gra- 
ham) and  a  surgeon  (Mr.  Bond)  part 
of  the  suit  of  General  O'Hara,  were  then 
in  the  Luxembourg.  I  ask  not  myself, 
whether  it  be  convenient  to  them,  as 
men  under  the  English  Government, 
that  I  express  to  them,  my  thanks  ;  but 
1  should  reproach  myself  if  I  did  not: 
and  also  to  the  physician  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg, Dr.  Markoski. 

I  have  some  reason  to  believe,  because 
I  cannot  discover  any  other  cause,  that 


every  friendship  in  his  power,  as  did  \  this  illness,  preserved  me  in  existence, 
also  all  his  family,  while  he  continued  1  Among  the  pa  lers  of  Robespierre  that 
in  that  station.  He  was  removed  from  \  were  examined  uid  reported  upon  to  the 
it,  put  into  arrestation,  and  carried  be-  >  Convention  by  the  Committee  of  Depu- 


ties,   is  a  note  in  the   hand- writing  of 
Robespierre,  in  the  following  words  : — 

**  Dcmander  que  Thomas  Paine  soit 
decrete  d'accusation,  pour  Tiot^^ret  do  I 
Amcrique  autant  que  de  la  Frane^." 

Demand  that  Thomas  Paine  be  decreed 
of  accusation  for  the  interest  of  America 
aa  well  aa  nf  France. 


fore  the  tribunal  upon  a  malignant  accu- 
sation, but  acquitted. 

After  1  had  been  in  the  Luxembourg 
about  three  weeks,  the  Americans,  then 
in  Paris,  went  in  a  body  to  the  Conven- 
tion, to  reclaim  me  as  their  countryman 
and  friend :  but  were  answered  by  the 
President,  Vadier,  who  was  also  Presi- 
dent of  the  Committee  of  Surety  Gene- 
ral, and  had  signed  the  order  for  mv  i 
arrestation,  that  1  was  born  in  England.  (  From  what  cause  it  was  that  the  in- 
l  heard  no  more  after  this,  from  anv  \  tention  was  not  p«Lt  in  execution,  I 
person  out  of  the  walls  of  the  prison,  |  know  not,  and  caiico^^  inform  myself: 
till  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  on  the  9th  of  |  and  therefore  1  ascribe  it  to  impossibility, 
Thermidor — July  27, 1794.  |  on  account  of  that  illness. 

About  two  months  before  this  event,  \  The  Convention,  to  repair  as  much 
1  was  seized  with  a  fever,  that  in  its  \  as  lay  in  their  power  the  injustice  I  had 
progress  had  every  symptom  of  becom-  }  sustained,  invited  me  publicly  and  un- 
ing  mortal,  and  from  the  effects  of  ^  animously  to  return  into  the  Convention 
wiiich  i  am  not  recovered.    It  was  then  1  and  which  i  accepted,  to  shew  I  ecu  d 
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bear  an  injury  without  permitting  it  to 
injure  my  principles,  or  my  disposition. 
It  is  not  because  right  principles  have 
been  violated,  that  they  are  to  be  aban- 
doned. 

1  huve  seen,  since  I  have  been  at 
liberty,  several  publications  written, 
some  in  America,  and  some  in  England, 
as  answers  to  the  former  part  of  "  The 
Age  of  Reason."  If  the  authors  of  these 
can  amuse  themse  ves  by  so  doing,  I 
shall  not  interrupt  them.  They  may 
write  against  the  work,  and  against 
me,  as  much  as  they  please  ;  they  do 
me  more  service  than  they  intend,  and  I 
can  have  no  objection  that  they  write 
on.  They  will  find,  however,  by  this 
second  part,  without  its  being  written 
as  an  answer  to  them,  that  they  must 
return  to  their  work,  and  spin  their  cob- 
web over  again.  The  first  is  brushed 
away  by  accident. 


They  will  now  find  that  T  havt  fur- 
nished myself  with  a  Bible  and  Testa- 
ment; and  I  can  say  also,  that  1  have 
found  them  to  be  much  worse  books 
than  I  had  conceived.  If  I  have  erred 
in  any  thing,  in  the  former  part  of  the 
Age  of  Reason,  it  has  been  by  speaking 
better  of  some  parts  of  those  books  than 
they  deserved. 

I  observe,  that  all  my  opponents  re- 
sort, more  or  les,  to  what  they  call 
Scripture  Evidence  and  Bible  Authority, 
to  help  them  out.  They  are  so  little 
masters  of  the  subject,  as  to  confound 
a  dispute  about  authenticity  with  a 
dispute  about  doctrines  ;  I  will,  how- 
ever, put  them  right,  that  if  they  should 
be  disposed  to  write  any  more,  they  may 
know  how  to  begin. 

Thomas  Paink. 

Oct.  1795. 
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PART  THE  SECOND. 


It  ^«s  oTten  been  said,  that  any  thing 
mav  ne  oD.en  trom  the  Bible,  but  be- 
fore anvcning  can  be  admitted  as  proved 
by  the  Bioie,  the  Bible  itself  must  be 
proved  to  be  true  ;  for  if  the  Bible  be 
not  true,  or  the  truth  of  it  be  doubtful, 
it  ceases  to  have  authority,  and  cannot 
be  admitted  as  proof  of  any  thing. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  all  Chris- 
tian commentators  on  the  Bible,  and  of 
all  Christian  priests  and  preachers,  to 
impose  the  Bible  on  the  world  as  a  mass 
of  tiuth,  and  as  the  word  of  God ;  they 
have  disputed  and  wrangled,  and  have 
anathematized  each  other  about  the  sup- 
pc  sable  meaning  of  particular  parts  and 
passages  therem  ;  one  has  said  and  in- 
sisted that  such  a  passage  meant  such  a 
thing ;  another  that  it  meant  directly 
the  contrary  ;  and  a  third,  that  it  meant 
neither  one  nor  the  other,  but  something 
different  from  both ;  and  this  they  have 
called  understanding  the  Bible. 

It  has  happened  that  all  the  answers 
which  I  have  seen  to  the  former  part  of 
the  A<'e  uf  Reason  have  been  written  by 
priests ;  and  these  pious  men,  like  their 
predecessors,  contend  and  wrangle,  and 
pretend  to  undtrstaud  the  Bible;  each 
understands  it  differently,  but  each  un- 
derstands it  best ;  and  they  have  agreed 
in  nothing,  but  in  telling  their  readers 
that  Thomas  Paine  understands  it  not. 

Now  instead  of  wasting  their  time, 
and  heating  themselves  in  factious  dis- 
putations about  doctrinal  points  drawn 
litoixx    the    bible,  these   men  ought   lo 


know,  and  if  they  do  not,  it  is  civility  to 
inform  them,  that  the  first  thin^^  to  be 
understood  is,  whether  there  is  sufficient 
authority  for  believing  the  Bible  to  be 
the  word  of  God,  or  whether  there  is 
not? 

There  are  matters  in  that  book,  said 
to  be  done  by  the  express  cummund  uf 
God,  that  are  shocking  to  humanity,  and 
to  every  idea  we  have  of  moral  justice,  as 
any  thing  done  by  Robespierre,  by  Car- 
rier, by  Joseph  le  Bon,  in  France,  by  the 
English  government,  in  the  East  Indies, 
or  by  any  other  assassin  in  modern  times. 
When  we  read  in  the  books  ascribed 
to  Moses,  Joshua,  &c.,  that  they 
(the  Israelites)  came  by  stealth  upon 
whole  nations  of  people,  who,  as  the 
history  itself  shews,  had  given  them  no 
offence  :  that  thet/  put  all  those  nations  fo 
tlie  sword ;  that  (hey  spared  neither  age 
nor  infancy  ;  that  thei/  utterly  destroyed 
men,  women,  and  children  t  tfiat  they 
left  not  a  soul  to  breathe  ;  expressions 
that  are  repeated  over  and  over  again  in 
those  books,  and  that  too  with  exulting 
ferocity,  are  we  sure  these  things  are 
facts  ?  are  we  sure  that  the  Creator  of 
man  commissioned  these  to  be  done? 
Are  we  sure  that  the  books  that  tell  us 
so  were  written  by  his  authority  ? 

It  is  not  the  antiquity  of  a  tale,  that 
is  any  evidence  of  its  truth  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  a  symptom  of  its  being  fabu- 
lous ;  for  the  more  ancient  any  history 
pretends  to  be,  tlie  more  it  has  the  re- 
semtiiance  of  a  fable.      The  origm  of 
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every  nation  is  buried  in  fabulous  tradi- 
tion, and  that  ot  the  Jews  is  as  mucii  to 
lie  suspected  as  any  other.  To  charge 
tile  coiniiiission  of  acts  upon  the  Al- 
mighty, which  in  their  own  nature,  and 
by  every  rule  of  moral  justice,  are  crimes, 
Us  all  assassination  ia,  and  more  especi- 
»ijy  the  aasa.isination  of  infants,  is  mat- 
ter of  serious  concein.  The  Bible  tells 
us,  that  those  assassinations  were  done 
by  the  express  commund  of  God.  To  be- 
hvive  tiierefore  the  Bible  to  be  true,  we 
must  unbtlif.vt  all  uur  belief  in  the  moral 
justice  of  God  ;  for  wherein  could  cry- 
ing or  smiling  infants  off.-nd?  And  to 
read  the  iiibie  without  hoiror,  we  must 
undo  every  thing  that  is  tender,  sympa- 
thising, and  benevolent  in  the  heart  of 
man.  Speaking  for  myself,  if  I  had  no 
otiier  evidence  that  the  B.bie  is  fabulous, 
than  the  sacrifice  I  must  make  to  believe 
it  to  be  true,  that  alone  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  determine  my  choice. 

But  in  addition  to  all  the  moral  evi- 
dence against  the  Bible,  I  will,  in  the 
progress  of  tliis  worl<,  produce,  such 
other  evidence,  as  even  a  priest  cannot 
deny  ;  and  show  from  that  evidence,  that 
the  Bible  is  not  entitled  to  credit,  as 
being  the  word  of  (Jod. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  this  examina- 
tion, I  will  show  wherein  the  Bible 
differs  from  all  other  ancient  writings 
with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
necessary  to  establish  its  authenticity  ; 
and  this  is  the  more  proper  to  be  done, 
because  the  advocates  of  the  Bible,  in 
their  answers  to  the  former  part  of  the 
A ^e  of  Reason,  undertake  to  say,  and 
they  put  some  stress  thereon,  that  the 
authenticity  of  the  Bible  is  as  well  es- 
tablished, as  that  of  any  other  anc'"*"^*^ 
book  ;  as  it  our  belief  of  the  one  could 
become  any  rule  for  our  belief  of  the 
Other. 

i  know,  however,  but  of  one  ancient 
book  that  authoritatively  challenges  uni- 
versal consent  and  belief;  and  that  is 
JSucliU's  Elements  of  Geomttry*  ;  and 

*  Eiirhtl,  according  to  chrouological  bis- 


the  reasoiv  is,  bev.duse  it  is  a  book  of 
self-evident  demonstration,  entirely  in- 
dependent of  its  author,  and  of  every- 
thing relating  to  time,  place,  and  circum- 
stance. The  matters  contained  in  that 
book,  would  nave  the  same  authority 
they  now  have,  bad  they  been  written 
by  any  other  payj.  '^r  had  the  work 
been  anonymous,  or  had  the  author 
never  been  known ;  for  the  identical 
certainty  of  who  was  the  author,  makes 
no  part  of  our  belief  of  the  matters  con- 
tained in  the  book.  But  it  is  quite  other- 
wise with  respect  to  the  books  ascribed 
to  Moses,  to  Joshua,  to  Sar^uel,  &c  , 
those  are  books  of  testimnnv.  ana  thev 
testify  of  things  naturally  in-rredioie  ; 
and  therefore  the  whole  of  our  belief,  as 
to  the  authenticity  of  those  books,  rests, 
in  the  first  place,  u:)on  the  certainty 
that  they  were  written  by  Moses,  Joshua, 
and  Samuel  ;  secondly,  upon  the  credit 
we  give  to  their  testimony.  We  may 
believe  the  first,  that  is,  we  may  believe 
the  certainty  of  the  authorship,  and  yet 
not  the  testimony  ;  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  we  may  believe  that  a  certain 
person  gave  evidence  upon  a  case,  and 
yet  not  believe  the  evidence  that  he  gave. 
But  if  it  should  be  found,  that  the  books 
ascribed  to  Moses,  Joshua  and  Samuel, 
were  not  written  by  Moses,  Joshua,  and 
Samuel,  every  part  of  the  authority  and 
authenticity  of  those  books  is  gone  at 
once ;  for  there  can  be  no  such  thing 
as  forged  or  invented  testimony  ;  neither 
can  there  be  anonymous  testimonv, 
more  especially  as  to  things  naturally  in- 
credible ;  such  as  that  of  talking  with  God 
face  to  face,  or  that  of  the  sun  and  moon 
standing  still  at  the  command  of  a  man. 
I'he  greatest  part  of  the  other  ancient 
books  are  works  of  genius,  of  which 
kind  are  those  ascribed  to  Homer,  ta 
Plato,  to  Aristotle,  to  Demoi^thenes,  to 
Cicero,  8rc.  Here  again  the  author  is 
not  an  essential  in  the  credit  we  give  to 

tory,  lived  three  hundred  years  before  Christ, 
and  about  one  hundred  before  Archimedes  ; 
he  was  of  the  city  of  AlcxiaJria  ia  Etryuc 
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any  of  those  works ;    for  as  works  of 
genius,  they  would  have  the  same  merit 
thev  have  now,  were  they  anonymous. 
Nobody  believes  the  Trojan  story,  as  re- 
lated  by  Homer,    to  be  true  ;    for  it  is 
the  poet  only  that  is  admired  :   and  the 
merit  of  the   poet  will  remain,  though 
the   story  be  fabulous.      But  if  we  dis- 
believe the  matters  related  by  the  bible 
authors,    (Moses   for   instance,)   as  we 
disbelieve  the  things  related  by  Homer, 
there  remains  nothing  uf  Moses  in  our 
estimation,  nut  an  impost*  r.     As  to  the 
ancient  historians,  from   Herodotus   to 
Tacitus,   we  credit  them  as  far  as  they 
relate  things  probable  and  credible,  and 
no  further  ;  for  if  we  do,   we  must  be- 
lieve the  two  miracles  which   Tacitus 
relates    were    performed   by  Vespasian, 
that  of  curing  a  lame  man,   and  a  blind  ! 
man  in  just  the  same  manner    as    the 
same  things  are  told  of  Jesus  Christ  by 
his   historians.     We   must  also  believe 
the  miracle  cited    by  Josephus,  that  of 
the  sea  of  Pamphilia  opening  to  let  Alex- 
ander and  his  army  pass,  as  is  related  of 
the  Red  beain  Exodus.     These  miracles  ! 
are  quite  as   well  authenticated  as  the 
Bible  miracles,   and  yet  we  do  not  be- 
them :  consequently  the  degree  of  evi- 
dence  necessary   to  establish  our  belief 
of  things  naturally  incredible,  whether 
n  tht  Bible  or  elsewhere,  is  far  greater 
tnan  that  which  obtains   our   belief  to 
natural  and  probable  things  ;  and  there- 
fore the  advocates  for  the  Bible  have  no 
claim  to  our  belief  of  the  Bible,  because 
that  we  believe   things  stated  in  other 
ancient  writings  ;    since  we  believe  the 
things   stated  in   these  writings  no  fur- 
ther than  they  are  probable  and  credi- 
ble, or    because  they    are   self-evident, 
like    Euclid  ;    or    admire   them  because 
they  are  elegant  like  Homer;  or  approve 
them  because  they  are  sedate,  like  Plato; 
or  judicious,  like  Aristotle 

Having  premised  these  things,  I  pro- 
ceed to  examine  the  authenticity  of  the 
Bible;  and  1  begin  with  what  are  cal 
led  the  five  books  of  Moses,  Genesis, 
hixoduSt   Levilicus,    Numbers    Deutet' 


onomy.  My  intention  is  to  shew  that 
those  books  are  spurious,  and  that  Mo- 
ses, is  not  the  author  of  them,  and  still 
further  that  they  were  not  written  in 
the  time  of  Moses,  nor  till  several  hun- 
dred years  afterwards  ;  that  they  are  no 
other  than  an  attempted  history  of  the 
life  of  Moses,  and  of  the  times  in  which 
he  is  said  to  have  lived,  and  also  of  the 
times  prior  thereto,  written  by  some 
very  ignorant  and  stupid  pretenders  to 
authorship,  several  hundred  years  aftei 
the  death  of  Moses ;  as  men  now  write 
histories  of  things  that  happened,  or  are 
supposed  to  have  happened,  severa. 
hundred  or  several  thousand  years  ago. 

The  evidence  that  1  shall  produce  in 
this  case  is  from  the  books  themselves  ; 
and  1  will  confine  myself  to  this  evi- 
dence  only.  Were  I  to  refer  for  proofs 
to  any  of  the  ancient  authors,  whom 
the  advocates  of  the  Bible  call  profane 
authors,  they  would  controvert  that  au- 
thority, as  I  controvert  theirs;  I  will 
therefore  meet  them  on  their  own  ground, 
and  oppose  them  with  their  own  v^espon, 
the  Bible. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  affirm- 
ative evidence  that  Moses  is  the  author 
of  those  books  ;    and  that  he  is  the  au- 
thor, is  altogether  an  unfiundea  opinon, 
got  abroad   nobody  knows  how.     The 
style  and  manner  in  which  those  books 
are  written,  give  no  room  to  believe,  or 
even  to  suppose,  they  were  written   by 
.Moses  ;  for  it  is  altogether  the  style  and 
manner  of  another   person   speaking  of 
Moses.       In    Exodus,     Leviticus,    and 
Numbers,  (for  every  thing  in  (lenesis  is 
prior  to  the  time  of  Moses,  and  not  the 
least  allusion  is  made  to  him  therein.)  the 
whole,   I  say,  of  these  books   is  in   the 
third  person  ;  it  is  always,  the  Lttra  said 
unto    Moses,  or,   31oses  saivi  unlit    t.'e 
Lord,  or  Moses   said  unto  the  people^ 
or  the  people  said  unto  Moses  ;   and  this 
is  the  style  and   manner  that  historians 
use,  in  speaking  of  the   person   whose 
lives  and  actions  they   are   writing.      It 
'  may  be  said  that  a  man  may  speak  C| 
himself  in  the  third  person  :  and  tlicrs* 
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fore  it  may  be  supposed  that  Moses  did; 
but  supposition  proves  nothing;  and  if 
the  advocates  for  the  belief  that  Moses 
wrote  those  books  himself,  have  nothing 
better  to  advance  than  suppos.tion,  they 
may  as  well  be  silent. 

But  granting  the  grammatical  right, 
that  Moses  might  speak  of  himself  in  the 
third  person,  because  any  man  might 
speak  of  himself  in  that  manner,  it  can- 
not be  admitted  as  a  fact  in  those  books, 
tha4;  it  is  Moses  who  speaks,  without 
rendering  Moses  truly  ridiculous  and 
ibsurd  : — for  example.  Numbers,  chap, 
xii.  ver.  3.  "  Now  the  man  Mosfs  was 
very  metk,  above  ail  the  men  which  were  \ 
on  the  face  of  the  earth."  If  Moses  said  j 
this  of  himself,  instead  of  being  the  > 
meekest  of  men,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
vain  and  arrogant  of  coxcombs  ;  and  the 
advocates  for  those  books  may  now  take 
which  side  they  please,  for  both  sides 
are  against  them  ;  if  Moses  was  not  the 
author,  the  books  are  without  authority ; 
and  if  he  was  the  author,  the  author  is 
without  credit,  because,  to  boast  of 
meekness,  is  the  reverse  of  meekness, 
and  is  a  lie  in  sentiment. 

In  Deuteronomy,  the  style  and  man- 
ner of  writing  marks  more  evidently 
than  in  the  former  books,  that  Moses  is 
not  the  writer.  The  manner  here  used 
is  dramatical :  the  writer  opens  the 
subject  by  a  short  introductory  discourse,  I 
and  then  introduces  Moses  as  in  the  act  I 
of  speaking,  and  when  he  has  made 
Moses  finish  his  harangue,  he  (the  writer) 
resumes  his  own  part,  and  speaks  till  he 
brings  Moses  forward  again,  and  at  last 
closes  the  scene  with  an  account  of  the 
death,  funeral,  and  character  of  Moses, 

This  interchange  of  speakers  occurs 
four  times  in  this  book :  from  the  first 
vtrse  of  the  first  chapter,  to  the  end  of  the 
fifth  verse,  it  is  the  writer  who  speaks; 
he  then  introduces  Moses  as  in  the  act 
of  making  his  harangue,  and  this  con- 
tinues to  the  end  of  the  40th  verse  ot 
the  fourth  chapter ;  here  the  writer 
drops  Moses,  and  speaks  historically  of 
what  was  done  in  consequence  of  what 


i  Moses,  when  living,  is  supposed  to  have 
said,  and  which  the  writer  has  dramati- 
cally rehearsed. 

The  writer  opens  the  subject  again,  in 
the  first  verse  of  the  fifth  chapter, 
though  it  is  only  by  saying,  that  Moses 
called  the  people  of  Israel  together  ;  he 
then  introduces  Moses  as  before,  and 
continues  him,  as  in  the  act  of  speaking, 
to  the  end  of  the  26th  chapter.  He  does 
the  same  thing  at  the  beginning  of  the 
27th  chapter;  and  continues  Moses,  as 
in  the  act  of  speaking,  to  the  end  of  the 
28th  chapter.  At  the  29th  chapter,  the 
writer  speaks  again  throuah  the  whole 
of  the  first  verse,  and  the  first  line  of 
the  second  verse,  where  he  introduces 
Moses  for  the  last  time,  and  continues 
him,  as  in  the  act  of  speaking,  to  the 
end  of  the  33d  chapter. 

The  writer  havmg  now  finished  the 
rehearsal  on  the  part  of  Moses,  comes 
forward,  and  speaks  through  the  whole 
of  the  last  chapter;  he  begins  by  telling 
the  reader,  that  Moses  went  up  to  the  top 
of  Pisgah  ;  that  he  saw  from  thence  the 
land  which  (the  writer  says)  had  been 
promised  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  ; 
that  he,  Moses,  died  there,  in  the  land 
of  JVloab,  but  that  no  man  k^oweth  of 
his  sepulchre  unto  this  day,  that  is, 
unto  the  time  in  which  the  writer  lived, 
who  wrote  the  book  of  Deuteronomy. 
The  writer  then  tells  us  that  Moses  was 
110  years  of  age  when  he  died — that 
his  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural 
force  abated  ;  and  he  concludes  by  say- 
ing, that  there  arose  not  a  prophet  since 
in  Israel  like  unto  Moses,  whom,  says 
this  anonymous  writer,  the  Lord  kne^v 
face  to  face. 

Having  thus  shewn,  as  far  as  gram- 
matical evidence  applies,  that  Moses  was 
not  the  author  of  those  books,  I  will, 
after  making  a  few  observations  on  thn 
inconsistencies  of  the  writer  of  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy,  proceed  to  shew,  from 
the  historical  and  chronological  evidence 
contained  in  those  books,  that*  Moses 
was  not,  because  he  could  not  be,  the 
writer  of  them  ;  and,  consequently,  that 
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there  is  no  authority  for  believing,  that 
the  inhuman  and  horrid  butcheries  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  told  of  in 
those  books,  were  done,  as  those  books 
say  they  were,  at  the  command  of  God. 
It  is  a  dutv  incumbent  on  every  true 
Deist,  that  he  vindicates  the  moral 
justice  of  God,  against  the  calumnies  of 
the  Bible. 

The  writer  of  the  book  of  Deuter- 
onomy, whoever  he  was,  for  it  is  an 
anonymous  work,  is  obscure,  and  also 
in  contradiction  with  himself,  in  the 
account  he  has  given  of  Moses. 

After  telling  that  Moses  went  to  the 
top  of  Pisgah,  (and  it  does  not  afypear 
from  any  account  that  he  ever  came 
down  again,)  he  tells  us,  that  Moses  died 
there  in  the  land  of  Moab ;  and  that  he 
buried  him  in  a  valley  in  the  land  of 
Moab ;  but  as  there  is  no  antecedent  to 
the  pronoun  he,  there  is  no  knowing 
who  he  was  that  did  bury  him.  If  the 
writer  meant  that  he  (God)  buried  him, 
how  should  he  (the  writer)  know  it  ?  or 
why  should  we  (the  readers)  believe 
him  ?  since  we  know  not  who  the  writer 
was  that  tells  us  so,  for  certainly  Moses 
could  not  himself  tell  where  he  was 
buried. 

The  writer  also  tells  us,  that  no  man 
knoweth  where  the  sepulchre  of  Moses 
is  WHO  this  day,  meaning  the  time  in 
which  this  writer  lived ;  how  then 
should  he  know  that  Moses  was  buried  in 
a  valley  in  the  land  of  Moab  ?  for,  as  the 
writer  lived  long  after  the  time  of  Moses ; 
ds  is  evident  from  his  using  the  expres- 
sion of  unto  this  day,  meaning  a  great 
length  of  time  after  the  death  of  Moses, 
he  certainly  was  not  at  his  funeral ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  that 
Moses  himself  could  say,  that  no  man 
knoweth  where  the  sepulchre  is  unto  this 
day.  To  make  Moses  the  speaker,  would 
be  an  improvement  on  the  play  of  a  child 
that  hides  himself,  and  cries  nobody  can 
Hnd  me;  nobody  can  find  Moses. 

This  writer  has  nowhere  told  us  how 
ne  came  by  the  speeches  which  he  has 
put  in  the  mouth  of  Moses  to  speak, 


and  therefore  we  have  a  right  to  con- 
clude, that  he  either  composed  thera 
himself,  or  wrote  them  from  oral  tradi- 
tion. One  or  other  of  these  is  the  more 
probable,  since  he  has  given,  in  the  fifth 
chapter,  a  table  of  commandments,  in 
which  that  called  the  fourth  command- 
ment is  different  from  the  fourth  com- 
mandment in  the  20th  chapter  of  Exodus. 
In  that  of  Exodus,  the  reason  given  for 
keeping  the  seventh  day  is  "  because 
(says  the  commandment)  God  made  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  in  six  days,  and 
rested  on  the  seventh  ;  but  in  that  of 
Deuteronomy,  the  reason  given  is,  that 
it  was  the  day  on  which  the  children  of 
Israel  came  out  of  Egvpt,  and  therefore^ 
says  this  commandment,  the  Lord  thy 
God  commanded  thee  to  keep  the  sabbath" 
day.  This  makes  no  mention  of  the  crea- 
tion, nor  Ma/ of  the  coming  out  of  Egypt 
There  are  also  many  things  given  as  laws 
of  Moses  in  this  book,  that  are  not  to  be 
found  in  any  of  the  other  books  ;  among 
which  is  that  inhuman  and  brutal  law, 
chap.  xxi.  ver.  18,  19,  20,  21,  which 
authorizes  parents,  the  father  and  the 
mother,  to  bring  their  own  children  to 
have  them  stoned  to  death,  for  what  it 
is  pleased  to  call  stubbornness.  But 
priests  have  always  been  fond  of  preach- 
ing up  Deuteronomy^  for  Deuteronomy 
preaches  up  tythes  :  and  it  is  from  this 
book,  chap.  xxv.  ver.  4.  they  have  taken 
the  phrase,  and  applied  it  to  tything, 
that  thou  shalt  not  muzzlt  the  ox  when 
he  treadeth  out  the  corn:  and  that  this 
might  not  escape  observation,  they 
have  noted  it  in  the  table  of  contents 
at  the  head  of  the  chapter,  though  it  is 
only  a  single  verse  of  less  than  two  lines. 
O  priests  !  priests  !  ye  are  willing  to  be 
compared  to  an  ox,  for  the  sake  of  tythes. 
Though  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know 
identically  who  the  writer  of  Deuter- 
onomy was,  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover 
him  professionally^  that  he  was  some 
Jewish  priest  who  lived,  as  I  shall  shew 
in  the  course  of  this  work,  at  least  three 
hundred  and  fifty  year*  after  the  time  of 
Moses. 
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T  now  come  to  speak  of  the  historical 
and  chrokHological  evidence.  The  chro- 
nology that  I  shall  use  is  the  Bible 
chronology  ;  for  I  mean  not  to  go  out 
of  the  Bible  for  evidence  of  any  thing, 
but  to  make  the  Bible  itself  prove  his- 
torically and  chronologically  that  Moses 
is  not  the  author  of  the  books  ascribed 
to  him.  It  is  therefore  proper  that  I 
inform  the  reader,  (such  an  one  at  least 
as  may  not  have  the  opportunity  of 
knowing  it)  that  in  the  larger  Bibles, 
and  also  in  some  smaller  ones,  there  is  a 
series  of  chronology  printed  in  the  margin 
of  every  page,  for  the  purpose  of  shew- 
ing how  long  the  historical  matters 
stated  in  each  page  happened,  or  are 
supposed  to  have  happened,  before 
Christ,  and  consequently  the  distance  of 
time  between  one  historical  circumstance 
and  another. 

I  begin  with  the  book  of  Genesis.  In  J 
the  14th  chapter  of  Genesis,  the  writer 
gives  an  account  of  Lot  being  taken 
prisoner  in  a  battle  between  the  four 
kings  against  five,  and  carried  off;  and 
that  when  the  account  of  Lot  being 
taken,  came  to  Abraham,  he  armed 
all  his  household,  and  marched  to 
rescue  Lot  from  the  and  captors ;  that 
he  pursued  them  even  unto  Dan, 
(ver.  14.) 

To  show  in  what  manner  this  expres- 
sion o(  pinsuiiig-  them  unto  Dan  applies 
to  the  case  in  question,  I  will  refer  to 
two  circumstances,  the  one  in  America; 
the  other  in  France.     The  city  now  cal 


and  consequently  not  till  after  the  year 
1664,  or  at  least  during  the  couriftof 
that  year.  And,  in  like  manner,  any 
dateless  writing,  with  the  name  of  Havre 
Marat,  would  be  certain  evidence  that 
such  a  writing  must  have  been  written 
after  Havre  de  Grace  became  Havre 
Marat,  and  consequently  not  till  after 
the  year  1793,  or  at  least  during  the 
course  of  that  year. 

I  now  come  to  the  application  of  those 
cases,  and  to  shew  that  there  was  no 
such  place  as  Dan,  till  many  years  after 
the  death  of  Moses  ;  and  consequently 
that  Moses  could  not  be  the  writer  oi 
the  book  of  Genesis,  where  this  account 
of  pursumg  them  unto  Dan  is  given. 

The  place  that  is  called  Dan  in  the 
Bible,  was  originally  a  town  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, called  Laish  :  and  when  the  tribe 
of  Dan  seized  upon  this  town  they 
changed  its  name  to  Dan,  in  commem- 
oration of  Dan,  who  was  the  father  or 
that  tribe,  and  the  great  grandson  of 
Abraham. 

To  establish  this  proof,  it  is  necessary 
to  refer  from  Genesis  to  the  18th  chapter 
of  the  book  called  Judges.  It  is  there 
said,  (ver.  27,)  that  they  (the  Danites) 
came  unto  Laish,  to  a  people  that  were 
quiet  and  secure,  and  they  smote  them 
with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  (the  Bible  is 
filled  with  murder,)  and  burned  the  city 
with  fire ;  and  they  built  a  city,  (ver.  28) 
and  dwelt  therein,  and  they  culled  the 
name  of  the  city  Dan,  after  the  name  of 
Dan  their  father,  howheitthe  name  of  the 


led  New  York,  in  America,  was  origin-  )  city  was  Laish  at  the  first 


ally  New  Amsterdam  ;  and  the  town  in 
France  lately  called  Havre  Marat,  was 
before  called  Havre  de  Grace.  New 
Amsterdam  was  changed  to  New  York 
in  the  year  1664:  Havre  de  Grace  to 
Havre  Marat  in  the  year  1793.  Should, 
therefore,  any  writing  be  found,  though 


This  accountof  the  Danites  taking  pos- 
session of  Laish,  and  changing  it  to  Dan, 
is  placed  m  the  book  of  Judges  imme^ 
diately  after  the  death  of  Sampson. 
The  death  of  Sampson  is  said  to  have 
happened  1120  years  before  Christ,  and 
that  of  Moses  1451  before  Christ:   and 


witho-ut  date,  in  which  the  name  of  New  ?  therefore,  according  to  the  historical 
York  should  be  mentioned,  it  will  be  \  arrangement,  the  place  was  not  called 
certain  evidence  that  such  a  writing  I  Dan  till  331  years  after  the  death  of 
could  not  have  been  written  before,  and  \  Moses. 

must  have  been  written  after  New  Am-  (  There  is  &  striking  confusion  Setween 
Kerdaai  was   changed   to    New- York/  the    historical    and    the   chrQUological 
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arrangement  in  the  book  of  Judges.  The  . 
five  last  chapters,  as  they  stand  in  the  I 
book,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  'are  put  chro-  \ 
nologically    before    all    the    preceding  | 
chapters ;  they  are  made  to  be  28  years  j 
before  the  16th  chapter,  206  before  the  ( 
15th,  245   before  the  13th,  195  before  i 
the  9th,  90  before  the  4  th,  and  15  years  j 
before  the   first  chapter.     This  shews  j 
the  uncertain  and  fabulous  state  of  the 
bible.     According  to  the  chronological 
arrangement,  the  taking  of  Laish,  and 
giving  it  the  name  of  Dan,  is  made  to  be 
20  years  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  who 
was  the  successor  of  Moses  ;  and  by  the 
historical  order,  as  it  stands  in  the  book, 
it  is  made  to  be  306  years  after  the  death 
of  Joshua,  and  331  after  that  of  Moses  ; 
but  they  both  exclude  Moses  from  being 
the  writer  of  Genesis,  because,  acording 
to  either  of  the   statements,   no  such 
place   as    Dan  existed   in  the  time  of 
Moses :     and   therefore  the    writer  of 
Genesis  must  have   been  some  person 
who  lived  after  the  town  of  Laish  had 
the  name  of  Dan  ;  and  who  that  person 
was,  nobody  knows,  and  consequently 
the  book  of  Genesis  is  anonymous  and 
without  authority. 

1  proceed  now  to  state  another  point 
of  historical  and  chronological  evidence, 
and  to  show  therefrom,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding case,  that  Moses  is  not  the  author 
of  the  book  of  Genesis. 

In  the  36th  chapter  of  Genesis  there  is 
given  a  genealogy  of  the  sons  and  descen- 
dants of  Esau,  who  are  called  Edomites, 
and  also  a  list,  by  name,  of  the  kings  of 
Edom  :  in  enumerating  of  which,  it  is 
said,  ver  31,  And  these  are  the  kings 
that  reigned  in  Edom^  before  there 
reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of 
Israel, 

Now,   were  any  dateless  writings  to 
be  found,  in   which,  speaking  of  any 
past  events,  the  writer  should  say,  these 
things  happened  before  there  was  any  \ 
Congress    in   America,   or   before  there  | 
was  any  Convention  in  France,  it  would  { 
be  evidence  that  such  writing  could  not  $ 
lure  beea  written    before,   and    could 


only  be  written  after  there  was  a  Con- 
gress in  America,  or  a  Convention  in 
France,  as  the  case  might  be :  and  con- 
sequently that  it  could  not  be  written 
by  any  person  who  died  before  there  was 
a  Congress  in  the  one  country,  or  a 
Convention  in  the  other. 

Nothing  is  more  frequent,  as  well  in 
history  as  in  conversation,  than  to  refer 
to  a  fact  in  the  room  of  a  date  :  it  is  most 
natural  so  to  do,  first,  because  a  tact 
fixes  itself  in  the  memory  better  than  a 
date :  secondly,  because  the  fact  in- 
cludes the  date,  and  serves  to  excite  two 
ideas  at  once;  and  this  manner  of 
speaking  by  circumstances  implies  as 
positively  that  the  fact  alluded  to  is  past, 
as  if  it  was  so  expressed.  When  a  per- 
son, speaking  upon  any  matter,  says,  it 
was  before  1  was  married,  or  before  my 
son  was  born,  or  before  I  went  to 
America,  or  before  1  went  to  France,  it 
is  absolutely  understood,  and  intended 
to  be  understood,  and  intended  to  be 
understood,  that  he  has  been  married, 
that  he  has  had  a  son,  that  he  has  been 
in  America,  or  been  in  France.  Lan- 
guage does  not  admit  of  using  this  mode 
of  expression  in  any  other  sense  :  and 
whenever  such  an  expression  is  found 
any  where,  it  can  only  be  understood 
in  the  sense  in  which  only  it  could  have 
been  used 

The  passage,  therefore,  that  I  have 
quoted — "  that  these  are  the  kings  that 
reigned  in  Edom,  before  there  reigned 
any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel,** 
could  only  have  been  written  after  the 
first  king  began  to  reign  over  them  ; 
and  consequently  that  the  book  of 
Genesis,  so  far  from  having  been  written 
by  Moses,  could  not  have  been  written 
till  the  time  of  Saul  at  least.  This  is 
tUa  positive  sense  of  the  passage  :  but 
the  expression,  any  king  implies  more 
kings  than  one  :  at  least  it  implies  two; 
and  this  will  carry  it  to  the  time  of 
David  :  and,  if  taken  in  a  general  sense, 
it  carries  itself  through  all  the  times  of 
the  Jewish  monarchy. 

Had  M'e  met  with  this  vfrse  in  any 
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part  of  the  Bible  that  professed  to  have 
been  written  after  kings  began  to  reign 
in  Israel,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
not  to  have  seen  the  application  of  it. 
It  happens  then  that  this  is  the  case  : 
the  two  books  of  Chronicles,  which  give 
a  history  of  all  the  kings  of  Israel,  are 
vrofessedly,  as  well  as  in  fact,  written 
after  the  Jewish  monarchy  began :  and 
this  verse  that  1  have  quoted,  and  all  the 
remaining  verses  of  the  36th  chapter  of 
Genesis,  are,  word  for  word,  in  the  1st 
chapter  of  Chronicles,  beginning  at  the  \ 
43d  verse. 

It  was  with  consistency  that  the  writer 
of  the  Chronicles  could  say,  as  he  said 
IstChron.  chap.  i.  ver.  43.  Theae  are 
the  kings  tJiat  reigned  in  Edam,  before  \ 
there  reigned  any  king  over  the  children 
of'  Israel;  because  he  was  going  to  give, 
and  has  given,  a  list  of  the  kings  that 
had  reigned  in  Israel :  but  as  it  impos- 
sible that  the  same  expression  could  have 
been  used  before  that  period,  it  is  as 
certain  as  any  thing  can  be  proved  from 
historical  language,  that  this  part  of 
Genesis  is  taken  from  Chronicles,  and 
that  Genesis  is  not  so  old  as  Chronicles, 
and  probably  not  so  old  as  the  book  of 
Homer,  or  as  iEsop's  Fables  ;  admitting 
Homer  to  have  been,  as  the  tables  ot 
Chronology  state,  contemporary  with 
David  or  Solomon,  and  ^sop  to  have 
lived  about  the  end  of  the  Jewish  mo- 
narchy. 

Take  away  from  Genesis  the  belief 
that  Moses  was  the  author,  on  which 
only  the  strange  behef  that  it  is  the 
word  of  God  has  stood,  and  there  re- 
mains nothing  of  Genesis  but  an  anony- 
mous book  of  stories,  fables,  and  tradi- 
tionary or  invented  absurdities,  or  of 
downright  lies.  The  story  of  Eve  and 
the  serpent,  and  of  Noah  and  his  ark, 
drops  to  a  level  with  the  Arabian  tales, 
without  the  merit  of  being  entertaining  : 
and  the  account  of  men  living  to  eight 
And  nine  hundred  years  becomes  as 
fabulous  as  the  immortality  of  the  giants 
01  tne  Mythology. 

Jiesides,  the  character  of  Moses,  as 


stated  in  the  Bible,  is  the  raost  horrid 
that  can  be  imagined.  If  those  accounts 
be  true,  he  was  the  wretch  that  first 
began  and  carried  on  wars  on  the  score, 
or  on  the  pretence  of  religion ;  and 
under  that  mask,  or  that  infatuation, 
committed  the  most  unexampled  atroci- 
ties that  are  to  be  found  in  the  history 
of  any  nation,  of  which  I  will  state  only 
one  instance. 

When  the  Jew^ish  army  returned  from 
one  of  their  plundering  and  murderous 
excursions,  the  account  goes  on  as 
follows,  Numbers,  chap.  xxxi.  ver.  13. 

"  And  Moses,  and  Eleazerthe  priest, 
and  all  the  princes  of  the  congregation, 
went  forth  to  meet  them  without  the 
camp  :  and  Moses  was  wrath  with  the 
officers  of  the  host,  with  the  captains 
over  thousands,  and  captains  over  hun- 
dreds, which  came  from  the  battle  :  and 
Moses  said  unto  them.  Have  ye  saved 
all  the  women  alive?  behold,  these 
caused  the  children  of  Israel,  through 
the  council  of  Hal  lam  to  commit  tres- 
pass against  the  Lord  in  the  matter  of 
Peor;  and  there  was  a  plague  among 
the  congregation  of  the  Lord.  Now, 
therefore,  kill  every  male  among  the  lit- 
tle ones,  and  kill  every  woman  that  hath 
known  a  man  by  lying  with  him  :  but  all 
the  women  children  that  have  not  known 
a  man  by  lying  with  him  keep  alive  J  or 
yonrselves." 

Among  the  detestable  villains  that  in 
any  period  of  the  world  have  disgraced 
the  name  of  man,  it  is  impossible  to  iind 
a  greater  than  Moses,  if  this  account  be 
true,  liere  is  an  order  to  butcher  the 
boys,  to  massacre  the  mothers,  and  de- 
baucli  the  daughters. 

Let  any  mother  put  herself  in  the 
situation  of  those  mothers  :  one  child 
murdered,  another  destined  to  violation, 
and  herself  in  the  hands  of  an  execu- 
tioner ;  let  any  daughter  put  herseif  in 
the  situation  of  those  daughters,  desti- 
ned as  a  prey  to  the  murderers  of  h 
mother  and  a  brother,  and  what  will  '>e 
their  feelings  ?  it  is  in  vain  that  we 
attempt   to   impose  upon   nature,    for 
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nature  will  have  her  course,  and  the 
religion  that  tortures  all  her  social  ties 
is  a  false  religion. 

After  this  detestable  order,  follows 
an  account  of  the  plunder  taken,  and 
the  manner  of  dividing  it ;  and  here 
it  is  that  the  profaneness  of  priestly  hy- 
pocrisy increases  the  catalogue  of  crimes, 
verse  37.  ^''  And  the  Lord's  tribute  of 
the  sheep  was  six  hundred  and  three- 
score and  fifteen  ;  and  the  beeves  were 
thirty  and  six  thousand,  of  which  the 
L/ird*s  tribute  was  threescore  and 
twelve :  and  the  asses  were  thirty  thou- 
sand, of  which  the  Lord's  tribute  was 
threescore  and  one  :  and  the  persons 
were  thirty  thousand,  of  which  the 
Lord's  tribute  was  thirty  and  two."  In 
short,  the  matters  contained  in  this 
chapter,  as  well  as  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  Bible,  are  too  horrid  for  humanity 
to  read,  or  for  decency  to  hear  •  for  it 
appears,  from  the  35th  verse  of  this 
chapter,  that  the  number  of  woncen 
children  consigned  to  debauchery  by 
the  orner  of  Moses  was  thirty- two 
thousand. 

People  in  general  know  not  what 
wickedness  there  is  in  this  pretended 
word  of  God.  Brought  up  in  habits  of 
superstition,  they  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  Bible  is  true,  and  that  it  is  good ; 
they  permit  ihemselves  not  to  doubt  of 
it,  and  they  carry  the  ideas  they  form  of 
the  benevnlence  of  the  Almighty  to  the 
book  which  they  have  been  taught  to 
believe  was  written  by  his  authority 
Good  heavens  1  it  is  quite  another  thing  ; 
it  is  a  book  of  lies,  wicked.ness  and  blas- 
phemy ;  for  what  can  be  greater  blas- 
phemy, than  to  ascribe  the  wickedness 
of  man  to  the  orders  of  the  Almighty  ? 

But  to  return  to  my  subject,  that  of 
shewing  that  Moses  is  not  the  author  of 
the  books  ascribed  to  him,  and  that  the 
iiible  is  spurious.  The  two  instances 
]  have  already  given  would  be  suf- 
ficient, without  any  additional  evidence 
to  invalidate  the  authenticity  of  any 
h  )ok  that  pretendt  d  to  be  four  or  five 
hundred   years    more  ancient  than  the 


matters  it  speaks  of  or  refers  to  as  facts  ; 
for  in  the  case  of  pursmnq-  them  unto 
J}an,  and  of  the  kings  that  reigned  over 
the  children  of  Israel,  not  even  the 
flimsy  pretence  of  prophecy  can  be 
pleaded.  The  expressions  are  in  the 
preter  tense,  and  it  would  be  downright 
idiotism  to  say  that  a  man  could  pro- 
phesy in  the  preter  tense. 

But  there  are  many  other  passages 
scattered  throughout  those  books  that 
unite  in  the  same  point  of  evidence.  It 
is  said  in  Exodus,  (another  of  the  books 
ascribed  to  Moses)  chap.  xvi.  ver.  34. 
"And  the  children  of  Israel  did  eat 
manna  until  they  came  to  a  land  inhabi- 
ted;  they  did  eat  manna  until  they  came 
unto  the  borders  of  the  land  of'  Canaan. 

I  Whether  the  children  of  Israel  ate 
manna  or  not,  or  what  manna  was,  or 
whether  it  was  any  thing  more  than 
a  kind  of  fungus  or  small  mushroom, 
or  other  vegetable  substance  common 
to   that   part    of    the    country,   makes 

;■  nothing   to  my  argument;    all    that  I 

<  mean  to  shew  is,  that  it  is  not  Moses 
I  that    could    write    this    account,     be- 

<  cause  the  account  extends  itself  beyond 
the  life  and  time  of  Moses.  Moses, 
according  to  the  Bible,  (but  it  is  such  a 
book  of  lies  and  contradictions  there  is 
no  knowing  which  part  to  believe,  or 
whether  any)  died  in  the  wilderness, 
and  never  came  upon  the  borders  of  the 
land  of  Canaan  :  and  consequently  it 
could  not  be  he  that  said  what  the 
children  of  Israel  did,  or  what  they  ate 
when  ihey  came  there.  This  account  of 
eating  manna,  which  they  tell  us  was 
written  by  Moses,  extends  itself  to  the 
time  of  Joshua,  the  successor  of  Moses 
as  appears  by  the  account  given  in  the 
book  of  Jo/hua,  after  the  children  of 
Israel  had  passed  the  river  Jordan,  and 
came  unto  the  borders  of  the  land  oi 
Canaan.  Joshua,  chap.  v.  ver.  J  2. 
'*  And  the  manna  ceased  on  the  morrow 
after  they  had  eaten  of  the  old  corn  of  the 
land;  neither  had  the  children  of  Iti'ne* 
manna  any  more,  but  they  did  eat  oftltt 

fruit  of  the  land  of  Canaan  that  year," 
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But  a  more  remarkable  instance  than 
this  occurs  in  Deuteronomy  •  which 
while  it  shews  that  Moses  could  not  be 
the  writer  of  that  book,  shows  also  the 
fabulous  notions  that  prevailed  at  that 
time  about  giants.  In  the  third  chapter 
of  Deuteronomy,  among  the  conquests 
said  to  be  made  by  Moses,  is  an  account 
of  the  taking  of  Og.  king  of  Bashan, 
ver.  11.  "  For  only  Og,  king  of  Bashan, 
remained  of  the  race  of  giants;  behold 
his  bedstead  was  a  bedstead  of  iron  :  is 
it  not  in  Rabbath,  of  the  children  of 
Ammon?  nine  cubits  was  the  length 
thereoi,  and  four  cubits  the  breadth  of 
it,  after  the  cubit  of  a  man."  A  cubit 
is  1  foot  9  888-lOOOchs  inches;  the 
length  therefore,  of  the  bed,  was  16  feet 
4  inches  and  the  breadth  7  feet  4  inches: 
thus  much  for  this  giant's  bed.  Now 
for  the  historical  part,  which,  though 
the  evidence  is  not  so  direct  and  positive, 
as  in  the  former  cases,  is  nevertheless 
very  presumable  and  corroborating 
evidence,  and  is  better  than  the  f/egt 
evidence  on  the  contrary  side. 

The  writer,  by  way  of  proving  the 
existence  of  this  giant,  refers  to  his  bed, 
as  to  an  ancient  relicky  and  says,  is  it 
not  in  Rabbath,  (or  Rabbah)  of  the 
children  of  Ammon?  meaning  that  it 
is ;  for  such  is  frequently  the  Bible 
method  of  affirming  a  thing.  But  it 
could  not  be  Moses  that  said  this,  be- 
cause Moses  could  know  nothing  about 
Rabbah,  nor  of  what  was  in  it.  Rabbah 
was  not  a  city  belonging  to  this  giant 
king;  nor  was  it  one  of  the  cities  that 
Moses  took.  The  knowledge  there- 
fore, that  this  bed  was  at  Rabbah,  and 
of  the  particulars  of  its  dimensions, 
must  be  referred  to  the  time  when  Rab- 
bah was  taken,  and  this  was  not  till 
four  hundred  years  after  the  death  of 
Moses;  for  which  see  2  Sam.  chap.  xii. 
ver.  26.  "  And  Joab  (David's  general) 
fought  against  Rabbah  of  llit  children  of 
Jkmmon,  and  took  the  royal  city." 

As  I  am  not  undertaking  to  point  out 
ftii  the  contradictions  in  time,  place,  and 
Circumstance,  that  abound  iu  tb*  hooks 


ascribed  to  Moses,  anvi  which  prove  to 
\  a  demonstration  that  those  books  could 

<  not  be  written  by  Moses,  noi  in 
5  the  time  of  Moses;  1  proceed  to  the 
j  book  of  Joshua,  and  to  shew  that 
I  Joshua  is  not  the  author  of  that  book, 

<  and  that  it  is  anonymous,  and  without 
authority.  The  evidence  I  shall  produce 
is  contained  in  the  book  itself;  I  will 
not  go  out  of  the  Bible  for  proof  against 
the  supposed  authenticity  of  the  bible. 
False  testimony  is  always  good  against 
itself. 

Joshua,  according  to  the  first  chapter 
of  Joshua,  was  the  immediate  successor 
of  Moses  ;  he  was  moreover  a  military 
man,  which  Moses  was  not;  and  he 
continued  as  chief  of  the  people  of 
Israel  25  years;  tdat  is,  from  the  time 
that  Moses  died,  which,  according  to 
the  Bible  chronology,  was  1451  years 
before  Christ,  until  1426  years  before 
Christ  when  according  to  the  same 
chronology,  Joshua  died.  If  there- 
fore we  find  in  this  book,  said  to  have 
been  written  by  Joshua,  reference  lo  facts 
done  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  it  is 
evident  that  Joshua  could  n  )t  be  the 
author;  and  also  that  the  book  could 
not  have  been  written  till  after  the  time 
of  the  latest  fact  which  it  records.  As 
to  the  character  of  the  bock,  it  is  horrid  ; 
it  is  a  military  history  of  rapine  and 
murder,  as  savage  and  brutal  as  those 
recorded  of  his  predecessor  in  villainy 
and  hypocrisy,  Moses  ;  and  the  blasphe- 
my consists,  as  in  the  former  book,  in 
ascribing  those  deeds  to  the  orders  of 
the  Almighty. 

in  the  first  place,  the  book  of.Ioshua, 
as  is  the  case  in  the  preceding  books,  is 
written  in  the  third  person  ;  it  is  the 
historian  of  Joshua  that  speaks,  for  it 
would  have  been  absurd  and  vain  glori- 
ous that  Joshua  should  say  of  himself, 
as  it  is  said  of  him  in  the  last  verse  of 
\  the  sixth  chapter,  that  ^'  his  fame  was 
,  noistfd  throughout  all  the  country/^     1 

Inow  come   more    immediately    to   the 
proof, 
in  the  24th chapter,  ver.  31,  it  is  said. 
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And  Israel  served  the  Lord  all  the 
d  ivs  of  Joshua,  and  all  the  days  of  the 
e/durs  that  over-lived  Joshwt."  Now,  in 
the  name  of  common  sense,  can  it  be 
Joshua  that  relates  what  people  had 
done  after  he  was  dead  ?  Phis  account 
must  not  only  have  been  written  by 
some  historian  that  lived  after  Joshua, 
but  that  lived  also  after  the  elders  had 
out-lived  Joshua. 

There  are  several  passages  of  a  gene- 
ral meaning  with  respect  to  time,  scat- 
tered throughout  the  book  of  Joshua, 
that  carries  the  time  in  which  the  book 
was  written  to  a  distance  from  the  time 
of  Joshua,  but  without  marking  by  ex- 
clusion any  particular  time  as  in  the 
passage  above  quoted.  In  that  passage 
the  time  that  intervened  between  the 
death  of  Joshua  and  the  death  of  the 
elders  is  excluded  descriptively  and  ab- 
solutely, and  the  evidence  substantiates 
that  the  book  could  not  have  been 
written  till  after  the  death  of  the  last. 

But  though  the  passages  to  which  I 
allude,  and  which  1  am  going  to  quote, 
do  not  designate  any  particular  time  by 
exclusion,  they  imply  a  time  far  more 
distant  from  the  days  of  Joshua,  than  is 
contained  between  the  death  of  Joshua 
ana  the  death  of  the  elders.  Such  is 
the  passage,  chap.  x.  ver.  14  ;  where, 
after  giving  an  account  that  the  sun 
utood  still  upon  Gibeon,  and  the  moon 
in  the  valley  of  Ajalon,  at  the  command 
of  Joshua,  (a  tale  fit  only  to  amuse  chil- 
dren,) the  passage  says — *'  And  there 
was  no  day  like  that,  before  it,  nor  after 
it,  that  the  Lord  hearkened  to  the  voice 
of  a  man  " 

'J'his  tale  of  the  sun  standing  still  upon 
mount  Gibeon,  and  the  moon  in  the 
valley  of  Ajalon,  is  one  of  those  fables 
that  detects  itself.  Such  a  circumstance 
could  not  have  happened  without  bemg 
known  all  over  the  world.  One  hulf 
would  have  wondered  why  the  sun  did 
not  rise,  and  the  other  why  it  did  not 
set;  and  the  tradition  of  it  wuld  be 
universal ;  whereas  there  is  not  a  nation 
in  the  world  that  knows  anything  about 
No.  5. 


it.  But  why  must  the  moon  stand  stil!  > 
What  occasion  could  there  be  for  the 
moon-light  in  the  day  time,  and  that  too 
whilst  the  sun  shined  ?  As  a  poetical 
figure,  the  whole  is  well  enough  ;  it  is 
akin  to  that  in  the  son^^  cf  Deborah  and 
and  Baruk,  The  stars  in  their  courses 
fought  against  Sisera ;  but  it  is  inferior 
to  the  figurative  declaration  of  Mahomet, 
to  the  person  who  came  to  expostulate 
with  him  on  his  goings  on  ;  Wert  thoH, 
said  he,  to  come  to  we  with  the  snn  in  tliif 
right  hand,  and  the  mnnn  in  thy  left.,  it 
should  not  alter  my  career.  For  .ToshuK 
to  have  exceeded  Mahomet,  he  should 
have  put  the  sun  and  moon  one  in  earh 
pocket,  and  carried  them  as  Guv  Faux 
carried  his  dark  lanthorn,  and  taken 
them  out  to  shine  as  he  might  happen 
to  want  them. 

The  sublime  and  the  ridicivloiis,  are 
often  so  nearly  related  that  it  is  difficult 
to  class  them  separately.  One  step  above 
the  sublime  makes  the  ridiculous,  and 
one  step  above  the  ridiculous  makes  the 
sublime  again  :  the  account  however, 
abstracted  from  the  poetical  fancy, 
shews  the  ignorance  of  Joshua,  for  lie 
should  have  commanded  the  earth  to 
have  stood  still. 

The  time  implied  by  the  expression 
after  it,  that  is,  after  that  day,  being 
put  in  comparison  with  all  the  time  that 
passed  before  it,  must,  in  order  to  give 
any  expressive  signification  to  the  pas- 
sage, mean  Si  great  length  of  time: — for 
example,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  have 
said  so  the  next  day,  or  the  next  week, 
or  the  next  month,  or  the  next  year;  to 
give  therefore  meaning  to  the  passage, 
comparative  with  the  wonder  it  relates, 
and  the  prior  time  it  alludes  to,  it  must 
mean  centuries  of  vears  ;  less  however, 
than  one,  would  be  trifling,  and  less  than 
two  wou'd  be  barely  admissible. 

A  distant,  but  general  time,  is  also 
expressed  in  the  8th  chapter;  where, 
after  giving  an  account  of  the  taking  the 
city  of  Ai,  it  is  said,  ver.  28,  *'  And 
Joshua  burned  Ai,  and  made  it  an  heap 
for  ever,   a   desolation  unio  this  day;' 
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and  again,  ver.  59,  where  speaking  of  the 
king  of  Ai,  whom  Joshua  had  hanged, 
and  buried  at  the  entering  of  the  gate, 
it  is  said,  "And  he  raised  thereon  a 
great  heap  of  stones  which  remaineth 
unto  this  day/'  that  is  unto  the  day  or 
time  in  which  the  writer  of  the  book  of 
Joshua  hved.  And  again  in  the  tenth 
chapter,  where,  after  speaking  of  the 
five  kings  whom  Joshua  had  hanged  on 
five  trees  and  then  thrown  in  a  cave,  it 
is  said,  "And  he  laid  great  stones  on 
the  cave's  mouth,  which  remain  unto 
this  very  day." 

In  enumerating  the  several  exploits  of 
Joshua,  and  ofthetribes,  and  ofthe  places 
which  they  conquered  or  attempted,  it  is 
said,  chap.  xv.  ver.  6:i,  "As  for  the  Jebu- 
sites,  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  the 
children  of  Judah  could  not  drive  them 
out ;  but  the  Jebusites  dwell  with  the 
children  of  Judah  at  Jerusalem  vnto  this 
day,'''  The  question  upon  this  passage 
is,  At  what  time  did  the  Jebusites  and 
,>,he  children  of  ludah  dwell  together  at 
Jerusalem?  ast^.is  matter  occurs  again  in 
the  first  chapter  of  J  udges,  I  shall  reserve 
my  observations  till  I  come  to  that  part. 

Having  thus  shewn  from  the  book  of 
Joshua  itself,  without  any  auxiliary 
evidence  whatever,  that  Joshua  is  not  the 
author  of  that  book,  and  that  it  is  anony- 
mous, and  consequently  without  au- 
thority, I  proceed,  as  before- mentioned, 
to  the  book  of  Judges. 

The  book  of  Judges  is  anonymous  on 
the  face  of  it;  and  theref>re  even  the 
pretence  is  wanting  to  call  it  the  word 
of  God ;  it  has  not  so  much  as  a  nomi- 
nal voucher  ;   it  is  altogether  fatherless. 

This  book  begins  with  the  same  ex- 
pression as  the  book  of  Joshua.  That 
of  Joshua  begins,  chap.  i.  ver.  1,  Now 
after  the  death  of  Masts,  &c.,  and  this  of 
Judges  begins,  I^ow  after  the  death  of 
Joshua,  &c.  This,  and  the  similarity  of 
style  between  the  two  books,  indicate 
that  they  are  the  work  of  the  same 
author;  but  who  he  was,  is  altogether 
unknown  •  the  only  point  that  the  book 
proves  is   that  the  author    lived    long 


after  the  time  of  Joshua ;  for  though  It 
begins  as  if  it  followed  immediately  after 
his  death,  the  second  chapter  is  an 
epitome  or  abstract  of  the  whole  book, 
which,  according  to  the  Bible  Chrono- 
logy, extends  its  history  through  a  space 
of  306  years  ;  that  is,  from  the  death  of 
Joshua,  1426  years  before  Christ,  to  the 
death  of  Sampson,  1120  years  before 
Christ,  and  only  25  years  before  Saul 
went  to  seek  his  father's  asses,  and  was 
made  king,  but  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe,  that  it  was  not  written  till 
the  time  of  David  at  least,  and  that  the 
book  of  Joshua  was  not  written  before 
the  same  time. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  Judges,  the 
writer  after  announcing  the  death  of 
Joshua,  proceeds  to  tell  what  happenec 
between  the  children  of  Judah  and  the 
native  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 
In  this  statement,  the  writer,  having 
abruptly  mentioned  Jerusalem  in  the  7th 
verse,  says  immediately  after,  in  the  8th 
verse,  by  way  of  explanation,  "  Now  the 
children  of  Judah  had  fought  against 
Jerusalem,  and  taken  it :"  consequently, 
this  book  could  not  have  been  written 
before  Jerusalem  had  been  taken.  The 
reader  will  recollect  the  quotation  I  have 
just  before  made  from  the  loth  chapter 
of  Joshua,  ver.  63,  where  it  is  said,  that 
the  JeLusiles  dwell  with  the  children  of 
Jadnh  at  Jerusalem  at  this  day  ;  mean- 
ing the  time  when  the  book  of  Joshua 
was  written. 

The  evidence  I  have  already  produced, 
to  prove  that  the  books  I  have  hitherto 
treated  of  were  not  written  by  the  per- 
sons to  whom  they  are  ascribed,  nor  till 
many  years  after  their  death,  if  such 
persons  ever  lived,  is  already  so  abun- 
dant, that  I  can  afford  to  admit  this 
passage  with  less  weight  than  I  am 
entitled  to  draw  from  it.  For  the  case 
is,  that  so  far  as  the  Bible  can  be  cred- 
ited as  an  history,  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
was  not  taken  till  the  time  of  David ;  and 
consequently,  that  the  book  of  Joshua, 
and  of  Judges,  were  not  written  till  after 
the    commencement    of    t.he    reign    of 
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David,  which  was  370  years  after  the    Saul  went  to  inquire  about  those   lost 
leath  of  Joshua.  |  asses,  as  foolish  people   now-a-days  go 

The  name  of  the  city,  that  was  after-  |  to  a  conjurer  to  inquire  after  lost  things, 
wards  called  Jerusalem,  was  originally  I  The  writer,  in  relating  this  story  of 
Jebus  or  Jebusi,  and  was  the  capital  of  Saul,  Samuel,  and  the  asses,  does  not 
the  Jebusites.  The  account  of  David's  t  tell  it  as  a  thing  that  had  just  then  hap- 
taking  this  city  is  given  in  2  Samuel,  {  pened,  hut  as  diU  anc\ent  story  in  the  time 
chap.  V.  ver.  4,  &c  ;  also  in  1  Chron.  |  /his  writer  lived :  for  he  tells  it  in  the 
chapxiv.  ver.  4.&C.  There  is  no  mention  »  language  or  terras  used  at  the  time 
in  any  part  of  the  Bible  that  it  was  ;  that  Samutl  lived,  which  obliges  the 
ever  taken  before,  nor  any  account  writer  to  explain  the  story  in  the  terms 
that  favours  such  an  opinion.  It  is  not  j  or  language  used  in  the  time  the  writer 
said,  either  in  Samuel  or  in  Chronicles,  '  hved. 

that  they  ntter/y  destroyed  men,  women,  j  Samuel  in  the  account  given  of  him 
and  children  ;  that  they  left  not  a  soul  to  in  the  first  of  those  books,  chap  ix.  is 
breathe,  as  it  is  said  of  their  other  con-  j  called  thi  seer ;  and  it  is  by  this  term 
quests;  and  the  silence  here  observed  |  that  Saul  inquires  after  him,  ver.  11. 
implies  that  it  was  taken  by  capitulation,  i  "And  as  they    (Saul  and   his  servant) 


and  that  the  Jebusites,  the  native  in- 
habitants, continued  to  live  in  the  place 
after  it  was  taken.  The  account,  there- 
fore, given  in  Joshua,  that  the  Jebusites 
dwell  with  tlie  children  of  Jiidnh  at  Jeru- 
salem at  this  day,  corresponds  to  no 
other  time  than  after  the  taking  the  city 
by  David. 

Having  now  shewn,  that  every  book 
in  the  Bible,  from  Genesis  to  Judges,  is 
without  authenticity,  I  come  to  the 
book  of  Ruth,  an  idle  bungling  story, 
foolishly  told,  nobody  knows  by  whom., 
about  a  strolling  country  girl  creeping 
sliiy  to  bed  to  her  cousin  Boaz.  Pretty 
stuff  indeed  to  be  called  the  word 
of  God  !  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  best 
books  in  the  Bible,  for  it  is  free  from 
murder  and  rapine. 

I  come  next  to  the  two  books  of 
Samuel,  and  to  show  that  those  books 
were  not  written  by  Samuel,  nor  till  a 
great  length  of  time  after  the  death  of 
Samuel;  and  that  they  are,  like  all  the 
former  books,  anonymous,  and  without 
authority. 

To  be  convinced  that  these  books  have 
been  written  much  later  than  the  time 
of  Samuel,  and  consequently  not  by 
him,  it  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  ac- 
count which  the  writer  gives  of  Saul 
going  to  seek  his  father's  asses,  and  to 
hui  mterview   with   Samuel,  of  whom 


went  up  the  hill  to  the  city,  they  found 
young  maidens  going  <>ut  to  draw  water  ; 
and  they  said  unto  them.  Is  the  seer 
here  ?  Saul  then  went  according  to  the 
direction  of  these  maidens,  and  met 
Samuel  without  knowing  him,  and  said 
unto  him  ver.  18,  "  Tell  me,  I  pray 
thee,  where  the  seer's  house  is?  and 
Samuel  answered  Saul,  and  said,  /  am 
the  seer.'* 

As  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Samuel 
relates  these  questions  and  answers, 
in  the  language  or  manner  of  speak- 
ing used  in  the  time  they  are  said 
to  have  been  spoken;  and  as  that  man- 
ner of  speaking  was  out  of  use  when 
this  author  wrote,  he  found  it  necessary, 
in  order  to  make  the  story  understood, 
to  explain  the  terms  in  which  these 
questions  and  answers  are  spoken  ;  and 
he  does  this  in  the  9th  verse,  where  he 
says,  *'  Before-time  in  Israel,  when  a 
man  went  to  inquire  of  God,  thus  he 
spake.  Come,  let  us  go  to  the  seer ;  for 
he  that  is  now  called  a  prophet,  was 
before-time  called  a  seer."  This  proves, 
as  I  have  before  said,  that  this  story  ol 
Saul,  Samuel  and  the  asses,  was  ab 
ancient  story  at  the  time  the  book  ol 
Samuel  was  written,  and  consequently 
that  Samuel  did  not  write  it,  and  that 
that  book  is  without  authenticity 

But  if  we  go  further  into  those  hooka. 
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the  evidence  is  still   more  positive    that 
Samuel  is  not  the  writer  of  them ;  for 
they  relate  things  that  did  not  haf  pen 
till    several    years    after  the    death    of 
Samuel.     Samuel  died  before  Saul  ;  for 
the  1st  Samuel,  chap,  xxviii.  tells,  that 
Saul  and  the  witch  of  Endor  conjured 
Samuel  up  after  he  was  dead  ;  yet  the 
history  of  the  matters  contained  in  those 
books  is  extended  through   the  remain- 
ing part  of  Saul's  life,  and  to  the  latter 
end  of  the  life  of  David,  who  succeeded  J 
Saul.     The  account  of  the  death  and  s 
burial    of  Samuel,   (a  thing   which    he  j 
could  not  write  himself)  is  related  in  the  ' 
25th  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Samuel ;  ( 
and  the  chronology  affixed  to  this  chap-  i 
ter  makes  this  to  be  1060  years  before 
Christ ;  yet  the  history  of  this  Jirtt  book 
is  brought  down  to   1056   years  before 
Christ,  that  is   to  the  death  of  S-ul, 
which  was  not  till  four  years  affr  the 
death  of  Samuel. 

The  second  book  of  Samuel  begins 
with  an  account  of  things  that  did  not 
happen  till  four  years  after  Samuel  was 
dead  ;  for  it  begins  with  the  reign  of 
J-)avid,  who  succeeded  Saul,  and  it  goes 
on  to  the  end  of  David's  reign,  which 
was  forty-three  years  after  the  death  of 
Samuel ;  and  therefore  the  books  are  in 
themselves  positive  evidence  that  they 
were  not  written  bv  Samuel 

I  have  now  gone  through  all  the  books 
in  the  first  part  of  the  Bible,  to  which 
tne  names  of  persons  are  aflixed,  as 
being  the  authors  of  those  books,  and 
which  the  church,  styling  itself  the 
('hnstian  church,  has  imposed  upon  the 
world  as  the  writings  of  Moses,  .loshua 
and  Samuel ;  and  I  have  detected  and 
proved  the  falsehood  of  this  imposition. 
And  now  ye  priests  of  every  description, 
who  have  preached  and  written  against 
the  former  part  of  the  A^e  df  Reason^ 
what  have  ye  to  say  ?  Will  ye,  with 
all  this  mass  of  evidence  against  you, 
and  staring  you  in  the  face,  still  have 
the  assurance  to  march  into  your  pul- 
pits, and  continue  to  impose  these  books 
oa  your  congregations,  as  the  works  of 


inspired  penmen,  and  thft  word  of  God, 
when  it  is  as  evident  as  demonstration 
can  make  truth  appear,  that  the  persons 
who,  ye  say,  are  the  authors,  are  noi 
the  authors,  and  that  ye  know  not  who 
the  authors  are.  What  shadow  of  p'-e- 
tence  have  ye  now  to  produce,  for  con- 
tinuing the  blasphemous  fraud  >  What 
have  ye  still  to  offer  against  the  pure  and 
moral  religion  of  Deism,  in  support  of 
your  system  of  falsehood,  idolatry,  and 
pretended  revelation  ?  Had  the  cruel 
•und  murderous  orders,  with  which  the 
liible  is  filled,  and  the  numberless  tor- 
turing executions  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  in  consequence  of  those  orders, 
been  ascribed  to  some  friend,  whose 
memory  you  revered,  you  would  have 
glowed  with  satisfaction  at  detecting  the 
falsehood  of  the  charge,  and  gloried  in 
defending  his  injured  frame.  It  is  be- 
cause ye  are  sunk  in  the  cruelty  of 
superstition,  or  feel  no  interest  in  the 
honour  of  your  Creator,  that  ye  listen 
to  the  horrid  tales  of  the  Bible,  or  hear 
them  with  callous  indifference.  The 
evidence  I  have  produced,  and  shall  still 
produce  in  the  course  of  this  work,  to 
prove  that  the  Bible  is  without  authority, 
will,  whilst  it  wounds  the  stubbornnes 
of  a  priest,  relieve  and  tranquillize  the 
minds  of  millions  ;  it  will  free  thera 
from  all  those  hard  thoughts  of  the  Al- 
mighty which  priest-craft  and  the  Bible 
had  intused  into  their  minds,  and  which 
stood  in  everlasting  opposition  to  all 
their  ideas  of  his  moral  justice  and 
benevolence. 

I  now  come  to  the  two  books  of 
Kings,  and  the  two  books  of  Chninicles, 
I'hose  books  are  altogether  historical, 
and  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  lives  and 
actions  of  the  Jewish  kings,  who  m 
general  were  a  parcel  of  rascals :  but 
these  are  matters  with  which  we  have 
no  more  concern,  than  we  have  with  the 
Roman  emperors,  or  Homer's  account 
of  the  Trojan  war.  Besides  which,  as 
those  works  are  anonymous,  and  as 
we  know  nothing  of  the  writer,  or  of 
his  character,  it  ii  impossible  for  us  to 
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know  what  degree  of  credit  to  give  to  the  ^ 
matters  related  therein.  Like  all  other  \ 
ancient  histories,  they  appear  to  be 
a  jumble  of  fable  and  of  fact,  and  of 
probable  and  of  improbable  things, 
but  which  distance  of  time  and  place, 
and  change  of  circumstances  in  the 
world,  have  rendered  obsolete  and  ua- 
mter  .'Sting. 

The  ciiief  use  I  shall  make  of  those 
books,  will  be  that  of  comparing  them 
with  each  other,  and  with  other  parts 
of  the  Bible,  to  shew  the  confusion, 
contradiction,  and  cruelty,  in  this  pre- 
tended word  of  God 

Tne  first  book  of  Kings  begins  with 
the  reign  of  Solomon,  which  according 
to  the  Bil)le  Chronology,  was  1015 
years  before  Christ,  and  the  second 
book  ends  688  years  before  Christ,  being 
a  little  alter  the  reign  of  Zedekiah, 
whom  Nebuchadnezzar,  after  taking 
Jerusalem,  and  conquering  the  Jews, 
carried  captive  to  Babvlon.  The  two 
books  include  a  space  of  427  years. 

The  two  books  of  Chronicles  are  an 
history  of  the  same  times,  and  in  general 
of  the  same  persons,  by  another  author ; 
for  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that 
the  same  author  wrote  the  history  twice 
over.  The  first  book  of  Chronicles 
(after  giving  the  genealogy  from  Adam 
to  Saul,  which  takes  up  the  first  nine 
chapters)  begins  with  the  reign  of 
David;  and  the  last  book  ends,  as  in 
the  last  book  of  Kings,  soon  after  the  ^ 
reign  of  Zedekiah,  about  588  years  be- 
fore Christ.  The  two  last  verses  of  the 
last  chapter  bring  the  history  52  years 
more  forward,  that  is  to  536.  But 
these  verses  do  not  belong  to  the  book, 
as  I  shall  shew  whea  I  come  to  speak  of 
the  book  of  Ezra. 

The  two  books  of  Kings,  besides  the 
history  of  Saul,  David,  and  Solomon, 
who  reigned  over  all  Israel,  contain  an 
abstract  of  the  lives  of  seventeen  kings 
and  one  queen,  who  are  styled  kings 
of  Judah  ;  and  of  nineteen,  who  are 
•tyled  kings  on  Israel  ;  for  the  Jew 
iah  nation,  immediately  on  the  death  of 


Solomon,  split  into  two  parties,  who 
chose  separate  kings,  and  who  carried 
on  most  rancorous  wars  against  each 
other. 

Those  two  books  are  little  more  than 
a  history  of  assassinations,  treachery  and 
wars.  The  cruelties  that  the  Jews  had 
accustomed  themselves  to  practise  on 
the  Canaanites,  whose  country  they 
had  savagely  invaded  under  a  preten- 
ded gift  from  God,  they  afterwards 
practised  as  furiously  on  eacli  other. 
Scarcely  half  their  kings  died  a  natural 
death,  and  in  some  instances  whole 
families  were  destroyed  to  secure  pos- 
session to  the  successor,  who,  after  a 
few  years,  and  sometimes  only  a  few 
months,  or  less,  shared  the  same  fate.  In 
the  tenth  chapter  of  the  second  book  of 
Kings,  an  account  is  given  of  two  basket* 
full  of  children's  heads,  70  in  number, 
being  exposed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
city  :  they  were  the  children  of  Ahab, 
and  v/ere  murdered  by  the  orders  of 
Jehu,  whom  Elisha.  the  pretended  man 
of  God,  had  anointed  to  be  king  over 
Israel,  on  purpose  to  commit  this  bloody 
deed,  and  assassinate  his  predecessor. 
And  in  the  account  of  the  reign  of  Mana< 
ham,  one  of  the  kings  of  Israel  who  had 
murdered  Shallum,  who  had  reigned  but 
one  month,  it  is  said,  2  Kmgs,  chap  xv. 
ver.  16,  that  Manahain  smote  the  city 
of  Tipsah,  because  they  opened  not  the 
city  to  him,  and  all  the  women  that  were 
theiein  that  were  with  child  he  ripped  ap. 

Could  we  permit  ourselves  to  suppose 
that  the  Almighty  would  distinguish  any 
nation  of  people  by  the  name  of  his 
chosen  people^  we  must  suppose  that 
people  to  have  been  an  example  to  all 
th«  rest  of  the  world  of  the  purest  piety, 
and  humanity,  and  not  such  a  nation 
of  ruffians  and  cut-throats  as  the  ancient 
Jews  were;  a  people,  who,  corrupted 
by,  and  copying  after,  such  monsters 
and  impostors  as  Moses  and  Aaron, 
Joshua,  Samuel,  and  David,  had  distin- 
guished themselves  al)ove  all  others,  ou 
the  face  of  the  known  earth  for  bar- 
barity and  wickedue«t.     if  we  will  aot 
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Rtubbomly  shut  our  eyes,  and  steel  our 
hearts,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see,  in 
spite  of  all  that  long  established  super- 
stition imposes  upon  the  mind,  that  the 
flattering  appellation  of /«"*  chosen  people 
is  no  other  than  a  lie,  which  the  priests 
and  leaders  of  the  Jews  had  invented,  to 
cover  the  baseness  of  their  own  charac- 
ters ;  and  which  Christian  priests,  some- 
times as  corrupt  and  often  as  cruel,  have 
professed  to  believe. 

The  two  books  of  Chronicles  are  a 
repetition  of  the  same  crime  ,  but  the 
history  is  broken  in  several  places  by 
the  author  leaving  out  the  reign  of  some 
of  their  kings  ;  and  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  Kings,  there  is  such  a  frequent 
transition  from  kings  of  Judah  to  kings 
of  Israel,  and  from  kings  of  Israel  to 
kings  of  Judah,  that  the  narrative  is  ob 
scure  in  the  reading.  In  the  same  book, 
the  history  sometimes  contradicts  itself: 
for  example,  in  the  second  book  of 
Kings,  chap.  i.  ver.  8,  we  are  told,  but 
in  rather  ambiguous  terms,  that  after  the 
death  of  Ahaziah,  king  of  Israel,  Jeho- 
ram,  or  Joram,  (who  was  of  the  house 
of  Ahab.)  reigned  in  his  stead  in  the 
second  i;ear  of  Jehoram,  or  Joram,  son 
of  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah  ;  and  in 
chap.  viii.  ver.  16,  of  the  same  book,  it 
is  said,  and  in  the^fth  year  of  Joram, 
the  son  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  Jehos- 
haphat being  then  king  of  Judah,  began 
to  reign ;  that  is  one  chapter  says  Jc- 
rara  of  Judah  began  to  reign  in  the 
second  year  of  Joram  of  Israel ;  and  the 
other  chapter  says,  that  Joram  of  Israel 
began  to  reign  in  the  J^th  year  of  Joram 
of Judah. 

Several  of  the  most  extraordinary  mat- 
ters related  in  one  history,  as  having  hap- 
pened during  the  reign  of  such  and  such 
of  their  kings,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
other,  in  relating  the  reign  of  the  same 
king :  for  example,  the  two  first  rival 
kings,  after  the  death  of  Solomon,  were 
Rehoboam  and  Jerqjboam :  and  in  1 
Kings,  chap,  xii  and  xiii.  an  account  is 
given  of  Jeroboam  making  an  offering 
Of  burnt  incense,  and  that  a  man,  who 


'  is  there  called  a  man  of  God,  cried  out 
against  the  altar,  chap  xiii.  ver.  2,  "O 
altar!  altar!  thus  saith  the  Lord :  Be- 
hold a  child  shall  be  born  to  the  house 
of  David,  Josiah  by  name  ;  and  upoy 
thee  shall  he  offer  the  priests  of  the  high 
place,  and  burn  incense  upon  thee,  ana 
men's  bones  shall  be  burnt  upon  thee." 
— Ver.  3,  *'  And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
king  Jeroboam  heard  the  saying  of  the 
man  of  God,  which  had  cried  against 
the  altar,  in  Bethel,  that  he  put  forth 
his  hand  from  the  altar,  saying,  Lny 
liolH  on  him ;  and  his  hand  which  he 
put  out  against  him  dried  up,  so  that  he 
could  not  pull  it  in  again  to  him/* 

(Jne  would  think  that  such  an  extra 
ordinary  case  as  this,  (which  is  spoken 
of  as  a  judgment,)  happening  to  the 
chief  of  one  of  the  parties,  and  that  at 
the  first  moment  of  the  separation  of  the 
Israelites  into  two  nations,  would,  if  it 
had  been  true,  been  recorded  in  both 
histories.  But  though  men  in  later 
times  have  believed  all  that  the  prophets 
have  said  unto  them,  it  does  not  appear, 
that  these  prophets,  or  historians  be- 
lieved each  other  :  they  knew  each  other 
too  well. 

A  long  account  is  also  given  in  Kings 
aoQut  Elijah.  It  runs  through  several 
chapters,  and  concludes  with  telling,  2 
Kings,  chap.  ii.  ver.  11,  "  And  it  came 
to  pass,  as  they  (Elijah  and  Elisha)  stil' 
went  on,  and  talked,  that  behold  there 
appeared  a  chariot  of  fire,  and  horses  of 

fircy  and  parted  them  both  asunder, 
and  Elijah  went  up  by  a  whirlwind  into 
heaven."  Hum!  this  the  author  of 
Chronicles,  miraculous  as  the  story  is, 
makes  no  mention  of,  though  he  men- 
tions Elijah  by  name  ;  neither  does  he 
say  any  thing  of  the  story  related  in  the 
second  chapter  of  the  same  book  of 
Kings,  of  a  parcel  of  children  calling 
EilshSi  bald  head,  bald  head:  and  that 
this  man  of  God,  ver.  24,  "  turned  back 
and  looked  upon  them,  and  cursed  thetn 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  there  came 
forth  two  she- bears  out  of  the  wood, 
and  tore  forty   and    two    ch;ldr«>D   of 
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them."  He  also  passes  o'-er  in  silence 
the  story  told,  2  Kings,  chap.  xiii. 
that  when  they  were  burying  a  man  in 
the  sepulchre,  where  Elisha  had  been 
burifd,  it  happened  that  the  dead  man, 
as  they  were  letting  him  dovyn,  (ver.  21.) 
"  tuuched  the  bones  of  Elisha,  and  he, 
(the  dead  man)  revived  and  stood  on  his 
/let."  The  story  does  not  tell  us 
whether  they  buried  the  man,  notwith- 
standing he  revived  and  stood  up  on  his 
feet,  or  drew  him  up  again.  Upon  all 
these  stories,  the  writer  of  Chronicles  is 
as  silent  as  any  writer  of  the  present 
day,  who  did  not  chuse  to  be  accused  of 
lying,  or  at  least  romancing,  wouKl  be 
about  stories  of  the  same  kind. 

But,  however,  these  two  historians 
may  differ  from  each  other,  with  respect 
to  the  tales  related  by  either,  they  are 
silent  alike  with  respect  to  those  men 
styled  prophets,  whose  writings  fill  up 
the  latter  part  of  the  Bible,  Isaiah,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  is  men- 
tioned in  Kings,  and  again,  in  Chroni- 
cles, when  those  histories  are  speaking 
of  that  reign,  but,  except  in  one  or  two 


instances  at  most,  and  those  very  slightly, 
none  of  the  rest  are  so  much  as  spoken 
of,  or  even  their  existence  hinted  at  t 
though,  according  to  the  Bible  chrono^ 
logy,  they  lived  within  the  time  thos- 
histories  were  written :  some  of  themi 
long  before.  If  those  prophets,  as  they 
are  called,  were  men  of  such  importance 
in  their  day,  as  the  compilers  of  the  Bible, 
and  priests,  and  commentators,  have 
since  represented  thera  to  be,  how  can  it 
be  accounted  for,  that  not  oneef  these  his- 
tories should  say  anything  about  them  ? 

The  history  in  the  books  of  Kings 
and  of  Chronicles  is  brought  forward,  as 
1  have  already  said,  to  the  year  588 
before  Christ;  it  will  therefore  be  proper 
to  examine,  which  of  these  prophets 
lived  before  that  period. 

Here  follows  a  table  of  all  theprophets, 
with  the  times  in  which  they  lived  be- 
fore Christ,  according  to  the  Chrono- 
logy affixed  to  the  first  chapter  of  each 
of  the  books  of  the  prophets  :  and  also 
of  the  number  of  years  they  lived  be- 
fore the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles 
were  written. 


Table  of  the  Prophets,  with  the  time  in  which  thetf  lived  before  Chriity   and  alto 
before  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  were  written^ 


Names. 


tsaiah 

Jeremiah 

tzekiel 
Daniel 
Hsca 

Joel 

Amos 

Obadiah 

^onah 

Micah 

Nahum 

ilabakkuk 

Zt'phaniah 

Haggai 

i^iciiunah 

Malachi 


}■ 


fter  the  year 
588 


Years 

Yrs.  bef. 

before 

Kings  & 

Christ. 

Chron.  \ 

760 

172     [ 

629 

41 

595 

7     1 

607 

19    ! 

785 

97 

800 

21«     1 

789 

199 

789 

199 

862 

274     1 

750 

162 

7l:J 

125 

620 

38 

630 

24 

*    In  2  Kings,  chap.  xiv.  ver  25,  the  name 
of  Jundh  is    nteotiuaed  oa  accu'j.rrt  of   the  re- 


Observations, 

mentioned. 

C  mentioned  only  in  last  chapter 
\  of  Chronicles, 

not  mentioned, 
not  mentioned, 
not  mentioned, 
not  mentioned, 
not  mentioned, 
not  mentioned, 
see  the  note.* 
not  mentioned, 
not  mentioned, 
not  mentioned, 
not  mentioned. 


srorarion  of  a  tract  of  UnH  hy  Jeroboam,  bat 
Dothing  further  is   siiJ   of  him,  nor   is  «o)r 
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This  table  is  either  not  very  honour- 
able for  the  Bible  historians,  or  not  very 
honourable  for  the  Bible  prophets  ;  and 
1  leave  to  priests,  and  commentators, 
who  are  very  learned  in  little  things,  to 
settle  the  point  of  etiquette  between  the 
two ;  and  to  assign  a  reason,  whv  the 
authors  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  have 
treated  those  prophets,  wham  in  the  for- 
uer  part  of  the  Age  of  Reason,  I  have 
considered  as  poets,  with  as  much  de- 
grading silence  as  any  historian  of  the 
present  day  would  treat  Peter  Pindar. 

I  have  one  observation  more  to  make 
on  the  book  of  Chronicles  !  after  which 
I  shall  pass  on  to  review  the  remaining 
books  of  the  Bible 

In  my  observations  on  the  book  of 
Gtnesis,  I  have  quoted  a  passage  from 
the  36th  chapter,  ver.  31,  which  evi- 
dently refers  to  a  time,  u/'ter  that  kings 
began  to  reign  over  the  children  of  Israel ; 
and  1  have  shewn,  that  as  this  verse  is 
verbatim  the  same  as  in  Chronicles, 
chap.  i.  ver.  43,  where  it  stands  consis- 
tently with  the  order  of  history,  which 
in  Genesis  it  does  not,  the  verse  in  Ge- 
Hesis,  and  a  great  part  of  the  36th 
chapter,  have  been  taken  from  Chroni- 
cles  :  and  that  the  book  cf  Genesis, 
though  it  \i  placed  first  in  the  Bible, 
and  ascribed  to  Moses,  has  been  manu- 
factured by  some  unknown  person,  after 
the  buok  of  Chronicles  was  written, 
which  was  not  until  at  least  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixty  years  after  the  time  of 
Moses. 

The  evidence  I  proceed  by,  to  sub- 
stantiate this,  is  regular  and  it  has  in  it 
but  two  stages.  First,  as  I  have  alreadv 
stated,  that  the  passage  m  Genesis 
refers  itself  for  time  to  Chronicles ; 
becondly,  that  the  book  of  Chronicles, 
to  which  this  passage  refers  itself,  was 
not  begun  to  be  wr'tten  until  at  least 
eight  hundred  and  sixty  years  after  the 
time  of  Moses.     To  prove  this,  we  have 

aliuilon  inadt!  to  the  book  of  Jonah,  nor  to 
Lis  expedition  to  Nineveh,  uor  t(>  his  encouu- 
(er  with  the  whale. 


only  to  look  into  the  thirteenth  verse  ot 
the  third  chapter  of  the  first  b  juk  of 
Chronicles,  where  the  writer,  in  giving 
the  genealogy  of  the  descendant  of 
David,  mentions  Zedekiah  ;  and  it  was 
in  the  time  of  Zedekiah,  that  Nebuchad- 
nezzar conquered  Jerusalem  588  years 
before  Christ,  and  consequently  more 
than  860  years  after  Moses  Those 
who  have  superstitiously  boasted  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  Bi^le,  and  particularly 
of  the  books  ascribed  to  Moses,  have 
done  it  without  examination,  and  with- 
out any  other  authority  than  that  of  one 
credulous  man  telling  it  to  another:  for, 
so  far  as  historical  and  chronologicnl 
evidence  applies,  the  very  first  book  iu 
the  Bible  is  not  so  ancient  as  the  book 
of  Homer,  by  more  than  three  hundred 
years,  and  is  about  the  same  age  w.th 
iEsop's  Fables. 

I  am  not  contending  for  the  morality 
of  Homer ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  it 
a  book  of  false  glory,  tending  to  inspire 
immoral  and  mischievous  notions  of 
honour :  and  with  respect  to  ^sop, 
though  the  moral  is  in  general  just,  the 
fable  is  often  cruel;  and  the  cruelty  of 
the  fable  d^es  more  injury  to  the  heart, 
especially  in  a  child,  than  the  moral 
does  good  to  the  judgment. 

Having  novv  dismissed  Kings  and 
Chronicles,  I  come  to  the  next  m  course, 
the  book  of  Ezra. 

As  one  proof  among  others  I  shall 
produce,  to  shew  the  disorder  in  which 
this  pretended  word  of  God,  the  Bible, 
has  been  put  together,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  who  the  author  were,  we  have 
only  to  look  at  the  three  first  verses  in 
l*lzra  and  the  two  last  in  Chronicles  ; 
for  by  what  kind  of  cutting  and  shuttling 
has  it  been,  that  the  three  first  verses  in 
Ezra  should  be  the  two  last  verses  of 
Chronicles,  or  that  the  two  last  in 
Chronicles  should  be  the  three  first  ia 
Kzra?  Either  the  authors  did  not 
know  their  own  works,  or  the  compilers 
did  not  know  the  authors. 
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Two  last  Verses  of  Chroiiule*. 

Ver.  22.  Now  in  the  first  year  of  Cy- 
rus, king  o(  Persia,  that  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah, 
might  be  accomphshed,  the  Lord  stir- 
red up  the  spirit  of  Cyrus,  king  of 
Persia,  that  he  made  a  proclamation 
throughout  all  his  kingdom,  and  put  it 
also  in  writing,  saying, 

23.  Thus  saith  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia, 
All  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  hath  the 
Lord  God  of  heaven  given  me  :  and  he 
hath  charged  me  to  build  him  an  house 
in  Jerusalem,  which  is  in  Judah.  VV  ho 
IS  there  among  you  of  his  people  ?  the 
Lord  his  God  be  with  him,  and  let  hun 
go  up. 


The  last  verse  in  Chronicles  is  broken 
abruptly,  and  ends  in  the  middle  of  a 
phrase  with  the  word  up,  without  signi- 
fying to  what  place.  This  abrupt  break, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  same  verses  in 
different  books,  shew,  as  1  have  already 

*   I   observed  as   I   passed    along,   several 
Woken   and   senseless   passages  in    the  Bible, 
without  thinking  them  of  consequence  enough 
U>  be    introduced    in  the    body   of  the  work  ; 
■ucb   as  that.    1  Samuel,   chap.    xiii.  ver.   1. 
where    it  is  snid,   *•  Saul   reigned   one  vcir; 
and    when    he  had    reigned    two    years   over 
Israel,  Saul  chose  him   tliree  thousand   men 
Ac."      The  first   part  of  the  verse,    that  Saul 
reigned  one  year,    has  no  sense,    since  it  does 
not  tell  us  what  Saul  «lid,    nor  say    any  thing 
of  what  happened  at  the  end  of  that  one  year  ; 
aud  it    is   besides,    mere   absurdity  to  say    he 
reigned  one  year,  whtn  the  very  nt-xt   phrase 
Mtya  he  had  reigned  two;   for  if  he  had  reigned 
two,  it  was  impossible  not  to  have  reigneti  erne. 
Another   instance    occurs  in  Jor»hua,  chap. 
v.  where  the  writer    tells   us  a    story    of  an 
angel  (for  such  the  table  of  contents,  at   the 
head  of  the  chapter,  calls  him)  appearing  unto 
Joshua  ;    and    the   story  ends    altruptiy,    and 
without  any  conclusion.      The  stoiy  is  as  fol- 
lows : —  Ver.     13.     "And   it  came    to   pass, 
wbta  Joshua  was  by  Jeiicho,  that  he  lift  up  his 


T/i  ree  first  Vt  rses  of  Ezra. 

Ver.  1.  Now  in  the  first  year  of  Cy- 
rus, king  of  Persia,  that  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  by  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah,  might 
be  (ulfilled,the  Lordstirred  up  the  spirit 
of  Cyrus,  kmg  of  Persia,  that  he  made 
a  proclamation  throughout  all  his 
kingdom,  and  put  it  also  into  writing 
saymg, 

2.  Thus  saith  Cyrus  king  of  Persia, 
The  Lord  God  of  heaven  hath  given  me 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  ;  and  he 
hath  charged  me  to  build  him  an  house 
at  Jerusalem,  which  is  in  Judah. 

3.  Who  is  there  among  you  of  all  his 
people?  his  (Jod  be  with  him,  and  let 
him  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  luliivk  is  in 
Judah,  and  Imild  the  house  of  the  I  ord 
God  of  Israel^  (  he  is  the  God)  which 
is  in  Jerusalem. 

said,  the  disorder  and  ignorance  in 
which  the  Bible  has  been  put  together, 
and  that  the  compilers  of  it  had  no  au- 
thority for  what  they  were  doing,  nor  we 
any  authority  for  believing  what  they 
have  done  * 


eyes  and  looked,  and  behold  there  stood  a 
man  over  against  him  wth  bis  sword  drawn 
in  his  hand  :  and  Joshua  went  unto  him,  and 
said  unto  him,  Art  thou  for  us,  or  for  our  ad- 
versaries?" Verse  14,  "  And  he  said.  Nay; 
but  as  captam  of  the  hosts  of  the  Lord  am  I 
now  come.  And  Joshua  lell  on  his  face  to 
the  eartit,  and  did  worship,  and  saul  unto 
him.  what  saith  my  Lord  unto  his  servant  ?" 
Ver.  15,  '"And  the  captain  of  tlie  Lord's 
host  said  unto  Joshua,  Loose  thy  shoe  from  oif 
thy  foot ;  for  the  place  whereon  thou  stand- 
est  is  holy.  And  Joshua  did  so." — And  what 
then  ?  nothing  :  for  here  the  story  end-*,  an(^ 
the  chapter  too. 

Either  tiiis  story  is  broken  off  in  the  middle, 
I'  or  it  is  a  story  told  by  some  Jewish  humoaro 
<  ist  in  ridicule  of  Joshua's  pretended  mi^sioa 
\  from  God  :  and  the  compiieis  ot  the  Bible 
\  not  perceiving  the  design  of  the  story,  hav^ 
)  told  it  as  a  serious  matter.  As  a  story  m 
\  humour  and  ruiicule,  it  has  a  great  deal  of 
i  point  ;  for  it  pompously  introduces  an  angel 
\  iQ  the  figure  of  a  man,  with  adrawu  awurd  ta 
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rhe  only  thing  that  has  any  appear- 
atK.  of  certainty  in  the  book  of  Ezra,  is 
the  time  in  which  it  was  written,  which 
was  immediately  after  the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  the  Babylonian  captivity 
about  536  years  before  Christ.  Ezra 
(who,  according  to  the  Jewish  com- 
mentators, is  the  same  person  as  is 
called  Esdras  in  the  Apocrypha)  was 
one  of  the  persons  who  returned,  ana 
who,  it  is  probable,  wrote  the  account 
of  that  affair.  Nehemiah,  whose  book 
follows  next  to  Ezra,  was  another  of  the 
returned  persons;  and  who,  it  is  also 
probable,  wrote  the  account  of  the  same 
affair,  in  the  book  that  bears  his  name. 
But  those  accounts  are  nothing  to  us, 
nor  to  any  other  persons,  unless  it  be  to 
the  Jews,  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  their 
nation  ;  and  there  is  just  as  much  ot  the 
word  of  God  in  those  books,  as  there  is 
in  anv  of  the  histories  of  France,  or 
Rapin's  History  of  England,  or  the  his- 
tory of  any  other  country. 

But  even  in  matters  of  historical 
record,  neither  of  those  writers  are  to 
be   depended    upon.       In    the    second 

his  hand,  before  whom  Joshua  fails  on  his 
face  to  the  earth,  and  worships  (which  is 
contrary  to  their  second  commandment;)  and 
then  this  most  important  embassy  from  heaven 
ends,  in  telling  Joshua  to  pull  otf  bis  shoe. 
It  might  as  well  have  told  him  to  pull  up  bis 
breeches. 


chapter  of  Ezra,  the  writer  gives  a  list 
of  the  tribes  and  families,  and  of  the 
precise  number  of  souls  of  each  that  re- 
turned from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  :  and 
this  enrollment  of  the  persons  so  return- 
ed, appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
principal  objects  for  writing  the  book  : 
but  in  this  there  is  an  error  that  destroys 
the  intention  of  the  undertaking. 

The  writer  begins  his  enrollment  in 
the  following  manner  :  Chap.  ii.  ver.  3, 
"The  children  of  Parosh,  two  thousand 
one  hundred  seventy  and  four."  V^erse 
4,  "The  children  of  Shephatiah,  three 
hundred  seventy  and  two.''  And  in  this 
manner  he  proceed  through  all  the  fam- 
ilies ;  and  in  the  64th  verse,  he  makes  a 
total  and  savs,  the  whole-  congregation 
together  was  forty  and  two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  thr  escore. 

But  whoever  will  take  the  trouble  of 
casting  up  the  several  particulars,  will 
find  that  the  total  is  but  29,818;  so 
that  the  error  is  12,542*  What  cer- 
tainty then  can  there  be  in  the  Bible 
for  any  thing  ? 

Nehemiah,  in   like  manner,   gives  a 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Jews  did 
not  credit  every  thing  their  leaders  tolJ  them, 
as  appears  from  the  cavalier  manner  in  which 
they  speak  of  Moses,  when  he  was  gone  into 
the  mount.  *'  As  for  this  Moses,  say  they, 
we  wot  not  what  is  become  ot  him."  £.\od. 
chap.  X.  xxii.  ver.  1. 
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list  of  the  returned  families  and  of  the 
nuaiber  of  each  fanaily.  He  begins  as 
m  Ezra,  by  saying,  chap.  vii.  ver.  8, 
"The  children  of  Parosh,  two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  seventy-two;"  and 
80  on  through  all  the  famlies.  The  list 
differs  in  several  of  the  particulars  from 
that  of  Ezra.  In  the  66th  verse,  Nehe- 
raiah  makes  a  total,  and  says  as  Ezra 
had  said,  "The  whole  congregation  to- 
gether was  forty  and  two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  threescore."  But  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  list  make  a  total  but  of 
31,089,  so  that  the  error  here  is  11,271. 
These  writers  may  do  well  enough  for 
Bible-makers,  but  not  for  any  thing 
where  truth  and  exactness  is  necessary 
The  next  book  in  course  is  the  book  of 
Esther.  If  madam  Esther  thought  it  any 
honour  to  offer  herself  as  a  kept  mis- 
tress to  Ahasuerus,  or  as  a  rival  to  Queen 
Vashti,  who  had  refused  to  come  to  a 
drunken  king,  in  the  midst  of  a  drunken 
company,  to  be  made  a  show  of,  (for 
the  account  says  they  had  been  drinking 
seven  days,  and  were  merry,)  let  Esther 
and  Mordecai  look  to  that,  it  is  no 
business  of  ours ;  at  least,  it  is  none  of 
mine ;  besides  which,  the  story  has  a 
great  deal  the  appearance  of  being  fabu- 
lous, and  is  also  anonymous.  1  pass  on 
to  the  book  of  Job. 

The  book  of  Job  differs  m  character 
from  all  the  books  we  have  hitherto  pas- 
sed over.  Treachery  and  murder  make 
no  part  of  this  book ;  it  is  the  medita- 
tions of  a  mind  strongly  impressed  with 
the  vicissitudes  of  human  life,  and  by 
turns  sinkmg  under,  and  struggling 
against  the  pressure.  It  is  a  highly 
wrought  composition,  between  willing 
submission  and  involuutarily  discontent; 
and  shews  man  as  he  sometimes  is, 
more  disposed  to  be  resigned  than  he  is 
capable  of  being.  Patience  has  but  a 
small  share  in  the  character  of  the  per- 
son of  whom  the  book  treats;  on  the 
contrary,  his  grief  is  often  impetuous ; 
but  he  still  endeavours  to  keep  a  guard 
upou  it,  and  seems  determmed,  in  the 
midst  of  accumulating  ills,  to  impose 


upon  himself  the  hard  duty  of  content- 
ment. 

1  have  spoken  in  a  respectful  man- 
ner of  the  book  of  Job  in  the  former  part 
of  the  Age  of  Reason,  but  without 
knowing  at  that  time  what  I  have  learned 
since  ;  which  is,  that  from  all  the  evi- 
dence that  can  be  collected,  the  book  of 
Job  does  not  belong  to  the  Bible. 

1  have  seen  the  opinion  of  two  He- 
brew commentators,  Abenezra  and 
Spinosa,  upon  this  subject ;  they  both 
say  that  the  book  of  Job  carries  no  in- 
ternal evidence  of  being  an  Hebrew 
book  :  that  the  genius  of  the  compo- 
sition, and  the  drama  of  the  piece,  are 
not  Hebrew  ;  that  it  has  been  translated 
from  another  language  into  Hebrew ; 
and  that  the  author  of  the  book  was  a 
Gentile  ;  that  the  character  represented 
under  the  name  of  Satan  (which  is  tne 
first  and  only  time  this  name  is  menti- 
oned in  the  Bible)  does  not  correspond 
to  any  Hebrew  idea  ;  and  that  the  two 
convocations  which  the  Deity  is  sup- 
posed to  have  made  of  those,  whom  the 
poem  calls  sons  of  God,  and  the  famili- 
arity which  this  supposed  Satan  is  stated 
to  have  with  the  Deity,  are  in  the  same 
case. 

It  may  also  be  observed,  that  the 
book  shews  itself  to  be  the  production 
of  a  mind  cultivated  in  science,  which 
the  Jews  so  far  from  being  famous  for, 
were  very  ignorant  of.  The  allusions 
to  objects  of  natural  philosophy  are 
frequent  and  strong,  and  are  of  a  differ- 
ent cast  to  any  thing  in  the  books  known 
to  be  Hebrew.  The  astronomical  names 
Pleiades,  Orion,  and  Arcturus,  are  Greek, 
and  not  Hebrew,  names  ;  and  as  it  does 
not  appear  from  anything  that  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Bible,  that  the  Jews  knew 
any  thing  of  astronomy,  or  that  they 
studied  it,  they  had  no  translation  ot 
those  names  into  their  own  language, 
but  adopted  the  names  as  they  found 
them  in  the  poem. 

That  the  J  ews  did  translate  the  literary 
productions  of  the  Gentile  nations  into 
the  ilebrew  language,  and   mix  them 
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with  their  own,  is  not  a  matter  of  doubt; 
the  tr.irty-first  chapter  of  Proverbs  is 
an  evidence  of  this  ;  it  is  there  said,  ver. 
1.  The  word  of  kiii^  Lemuel,  the 
prophecy  which  his  mother  taught  him. 
This  verse  stands  as  a  preface  to  the 
proverbs  that  follow,  and  which  are  not 
the  proverbs  of  Solomon,  but  of  Lemuel : 
and  Lemuel  was  not  one  of  the  kings  of 
Israel,  nor  of  Judah,  but  of  some  other 
country,  and  consequently  a  Gentile. 
The  Jews,  h;'wever,  have  adopted  his 
proverbs,  and  as  they  cannot  give  any 
account  who  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Job  was,  nor  how  they  came  by  the 
book  ;  and  as  it  differs  in  character  from 
Hebrew  writings,  and  stands  totally  un- 
connected with  every  other  book  and 
chapter  in  the  Bible  before  it,  and  after 
it,  it  has  all  the  circumstantial  evidenceof 
being  originally  a  book  of  the  Gentiles  ?* 
'I'he  Bible  makers,  and  those  regula- 
tors of  time,  the  Bible  chronologists, 
a()pear  to  have  been  at  a  loss  where  to 
place,  and  how  to  dispose  of  the  book  of 
Job  :  for  it  contains  no  one  historical 
circumstance,  nor  allusion  to  any,  that 
might  serve  to  determine  its  place  in  the 
Bible.  But  it  would  not  have  answered 
the  purpose  of  these  men  to  have  infor- 
med the  world  of  their  ignorance ;  and 
therefore  they  have  affixed  it  to  the  sera 
of  1520  years  before  Christ,  which  is 
ducing  the  time  the  Israelites  were  in 
Egypt,  and  for  which  they  have  just  as 

*  The  prayer  known  by  the  name  of 
tigur^i  prayer,  in  the  80th  chapter  of  Pro- 
verbs, immediately  precedinj^  the  proverbs  of 
Lemuel,  and  which  is  the  only  s'^nsiole,  well- 
coo;*eived,  and  well-expressed  prayer  in  the 
Bible,  has  much  the  appearance  of  being  a 
pra\er  taken  from  the  Gentiles.  Tiie  name 
of  Agur  oMTurs  on  no  other  occasion  than  this  ; 
and  he  is  introduced,  to^^Hier  with  the 
prayer  ascribed  to  him  in  the  same  manner 
•nd  nearly  in  the  same  words,  that  Lemuel 
and  his  proverbs  are  introduced  in  the  chapter 
that  follows.  The  first  verse  of  the  30th 
chapter  says,  "The  words  of  Agur,  the  son 
oi'Jakebp,  even  the  prophecy ;"  bcre  the  word 


much  authority,  and  no  more  than   I 

should  have  for  saying  it  was  a  thousand 
years  before  that  period.  The  probability, 
however,  is,  that  it  is  older  than  any 
book  in  the  Bible:  and  it  is  the  only 
one  that  can  be  read  without  indignation, 
or  disgust. 

We  know  nothing  of  what  the  ancient 
Gentile  world  (as  it  is  called)  was  before 
the  time  of  the  Jews,  whose  practice 
has  been  to  calumniate  and  blacken  the 
character  of  all  other  nations  ;  and  it  is 
from  the  Jewish  accounts  that  we  have 
learned  to  call  them  heathens.  But  as 
far  as  we  know  to  the  contrary,  they 
were  a  just  and  moral  people,  and  not 
addicted,  like  the  Jews,  to  cruelty  and 
revenge,  but  of  whose  profession  of  faith 
we  are  unacquainted.  It  appears  to 
have  been  their  custom  to  personify 
both  virtue  and  vice,  by  statues  and  im 
ages,  as  is  done  now-a-davs  both  b3 
statuary  and  by  painting;  but  it  does 
not  follow  from  this,  that  they  worship- 
ped them  any  more  than  we  do.  I  pasa 
on  to  the  book  of 

Psalms^  of  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  make  much  observation.  Some  ol 
them  are  moral,  and  others  are  very  re- 
vengeful, and  the  greater  part  relates  to 
certain  local  circumstances  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation  at  the  time  they  were  writ- 
ten, with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do. 
It  is,  however,  an  error,  or  an  imposi- 
tion, to  call  them  the  Psalms  of  David : 


prophecy  is   used  with  the  same  application  ilsj 

has  in  the  followinu;  chapter  of  Lemuel  uncoo* 

)  nected    with    any    thing   of   prediction.      The 

I  prayer  of   Agur  is  in  the  8th  and  9th  verses, 

(  •'  Remove  far  from  meviinity  and  lies  i  yivt 

me  neillier  riches   nor   poveity,  but  feed   me 

)  with  food    convenient    for   me  i      Itst   I  he 

I  full  and  deni/  thee,  ana  say,      Who  is  the 

Lord  ?  or  kst  I  be  poor  and  steal,  and  take 

'  the  name  of  my  God  in  vain."      This  has  not 

any   of   the  marks  of  beinsf  a   Jewish  prayer, 

tor  the  Jews  never  prayed  but  when  they  were 

in    trouble,     and    never    for  any    tbiag     but 

victory,   vengeance  au*i  riches. 


fjl 


ll)e\'  are  a  collection,  as  s(.ng-boc>ks  are 
now  a-days,  from  different  song  writers, 
who    lived    at    diffv^rent    times.       The 
i;i7th  Psalm  could  not  have  been  writ- 
ten till  more  than  400   years   after  the 
time  of  David,   because  it  is  written  in 
commemoration  of  an  event,  the  captivitv 
of  the  Jews  in    Babylon,   which  did  not 
happen  till  that  distance  of  time.    *'  Hy 
the  rivers  of  Bnlnjlnii  we  sat  down  ;  yen, 
we  wept  when  we  remembered  Zion.     We 
hanged   our    harps  upon  the  willows^  in 
the   midst  thereof;  for  there    they  that 
carried  vs  away  captive,  required  ofns  a 
song,  saying,  sing  us  one  of  the  songs  of] 
Zion."     As  a  man    would   say    to    an 
American,  or  to  a  Frenchman,  or  to  an 
Knglishman,  sing  us  one  of  your  Ameri- 
can songs,  or   your    French    songs,    or 
your  Fnglish  songs.     This  remark  with  , 
respect  to  the  time  this  psalm  vyras  writ-  | 
ten,    is   of  no  other  use  than  to  shew  | 
(among  others  already   mentioned)  the  \ 
general  imposition  the  world  has  been  \ 
under,  with  respect  to  the  authors  of  the  < 
Kible.      No  regard    has   been   paid    to  I 
time,  place,  and  circumstance;  and  the 
names  of  persons  have  been  affixed  to 
the  several  books,  which  it   was  as  im- 
possible they  should  write,    as  that  a 
man  should  walk  in  procession  at  his 
own  funeral. 

The  book  of  Provrrhs.     These  like  the 
Psalms,  are  a  collection,  and  that  from 
authors  belonging  to  other  nations  than 
those   of  the  Jewish  nation,  as  I  have  I 
shewn   in    the    observations    upon    the  \ 
book  of  Job  :   besides  which,  some  of  the  \ 
proverbs  ascribed  to  Solomon,  did  not  \ 
appear  till  two  hundred  and  fify   years  / 
after  the  death  of  S  >lomon  :    for   it  is! 
said  in  the'lst.  verse  of  the  25th  chapter.  ] 
**  These  are  also  proverbs   of  Solomon 
which  the    men  of   liezekiah,    king    of 
Judah,  copied  out."     it  was   two  hun- 
dred and  lilty  years  from  the  time    of 
Solomon  to  the  time  of  Hezekiah.  When 
a  man  is  famous  and  his  name  is  abroad, 
he  is  made  the  putative  father  of  things 
he  never  said  or  did  ;    and   this,   most 
prohabiy,  has  been  the  case  with  Solo- 


mon.     Tt   appears    to   have   been   the 

fashion  of  that  day  to  make  proverbs,  a< 
it  is  now  to  make  jest-books,  and  father 
them  upon  those  who  never  saw  them. 

The  book  of  Ecclesiastes  or  the 
Preacher,  is  also  ascribed  to  Solomon, 
and  that  with  much  reason,  if  not  with 
truth.  It  is  written  as  the  solitary  re- 
flections of  a  worn-out  debauchee,  such 
as  Solomon  was,  who  looking  h-dck  on 
scenes  he  can  no  longer  enjoy,  cries 
out.  All  is  vanity !  A  great  deal  of  the 
metaphor  and  of  the  sentiment  is  ob- 
scure, most  probably  by  translation; 
but  enough  is  left  to  shew  they  were 
strongly  pointed  in  the  original.*  From 
what  is  transmitted  to  us  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Solomon,  he  was  witty,  ostenta- 
tious, dissolute,  and  at  last  melancholy. 
He  lived  fast,  and  died,  tired  of  the 
world,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight  years. 

Several  hundred  wives,  and  iliiee  hun- 
dred concubines,  are  worse  than  none; 
and  however  it  may  carry  wiili  it  the  h\>- 
pearance  of  heightened  enjoyment,  it 
defeats  all  the  felicity  of  affection,  by 
leaving  it  no  point  to  fix  upon  ;  divide<l 
love  is  never  happy.  This  was  the  case 
with  Solomon  ;  and  if  he  could  not,  wiih 
all  his  pre'ensions  to  wisdom,  discover  it 
beforehand,  he  merited,  unpitieJ,  the 
mortifieation  he  afterward  endured.  In 
this  point  of  view,  his  preaching  is  un- 
necessary, because,  to  know  the  conse- 
quences, it  is  only  necessary  to  know  ihe 
cause.  Seven  hundred  wives,  and  three 
hundred  concubines,  would  have  stood 
in  the  place  of  the  whole  book.  It  was 
needless  after  this  to  say,  that  all  was 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit;  for  it  is 
impossible  to  derive  liap|)iness  from  the 
company  of  those  whom  we  deprive  of 
happiness. 

To  be  happy  in  old  age,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  accustom  ourseIve«  to  ob- 
jects that  can  accompuny  the  in.nd  all 
the  way  through   life,  and  that  we  take 

*  Those  that  look  out  of  the  window 
hhall  be  darkened,  is  aa  obvcure  figurt  la 
translation  for  loss  of  sif  bt. 
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the  rest  as  good  in  their  day.  The  mere 
man  of  pleasure  is  miserable  in  old  age  ; 
and  the  mere  drudge  in  business  is  but  a 
litile  beiier :  whereas,  natural  philo- 
sophy, maihematical  and  mechanical 
science,  are  a  continual  source  of  tran- 
quil pleasure,  and  in  spile  of  the  gloomy 
dogmas  of  priests,  and  of  superstition, 
the  siud^  of  those  things  is  the  study  of 
the  true  iheoiogy ;  it  teaches  man  to 
know  and  to  admire  the  (Jreator,  for  the 
princip.es  of  science  are  in  the  creHtion, 
and  are  unchangeable,  and  of  divine 
origin. 

Those  who  knew  Benjamin  Franklin 
will  recollect,  that  his  mind  was  ever 
young;  his  temper  ever  serene :  science 
that  never  grows  grey,  was  always  liis 
mistress.  He  was  never  without  an  ob- 
ject, for  when  we  cease  to  have  an  object, 
we  become  like  an  invalid  in  an  hospital 
wailing  for  death. 

Solomon's  songs  are  amorous  and 
foolish  enough,  but  which  wrinkled  fa- 
naiicism  has  called  divine.  The  com- 
pilers of  the  Bible  have  placed  these 
songs  after  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes  ;  and 
the  chronolokists  have  affixed  to  then? 
the  aera  of  1014  years  before  Christ,  at 
which  time  Solomon,  according  to  the 
same  chronology,  was  nineteen  years  of 
aae,  and  was  then  forming  his  seraglio  of 
wives  and  concubines.  The  Bible-makers 
and  ttie  chronologists  should  have  man- 
aged this  matter  a  little  better,  and  either 
have  said  nothing  about  the  time,  or 
chosen  a  time  less  inconsistent  with  the 
^U|iposed  divinity  of  those  songs  ;  for 
Solomon  was  then  in  the  honey- moon  of 
one  thousand  debaucheries. 

It  should  also  have  occurred  to  them, 
that  as  he  wrote,  if  he  did  write,  the 
book  of  Ecclesiastes,  long  after  these 
songs,  and  in  which  he  exclaims,  that  all 
h-is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit ;  that  he 
concluded  those  songs  in  that  description.  \ 
This  is  the  more  probable,  because  he 
cays,  or  somebody  for  him,  Ecclesiastes, 
chap.  ii.  ver.  8,  "  I  got  me  men  singers, 
and  women  singerSy  (most  probable  to 
smg  those  songsja/ic^  musical  instruments 


of  all  sorts;  and  behold  (ver.  11.)  all 
was  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.*"  The 
compilers,  however,  have  done  their  work 
but  by  halves ;  for  as  they  have  given  us 
the  songs,  they  should  have  given  us  the 
tunes,  that  we  might  sing  them. 

The  books,  called  the  books  of  the 
prophets,  fill  up  all  the  remaining  pari 
of  the  Bible  ;  they  are  sixteen  in  number, 
beginning  with  Isaiah,  and  ending  with 
Malachi ;  of  which  I  have  given  you 
a  list,  in  the  observation  upon  Chronicles. 
Of  these  sixteen  prophets,  all  of  whom, 
except  the  three  last,  lived  within  the 
lime  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles 
were  written  ;  two  only,  Isaiah  and  Jere- 
miah, are  mentioned  in  the  history  of 
those  books.  I  shall  begin  with  those 
two,  reserving  what  I  have  to  say  on  the 
general  character  of  the  men  called  pro- 
phets to  another  part  of  the  work. 

Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  of  read- 
ing the  book  ascribed  to  Isaiah,  will  find 
it  one  of  the  most  wild  and  disorderly 
compositions  ever  put  together;  it  has 
neither  beginning,  middle,  nor  end  ;  and, 
except  a  short  historical  part,  and  a  few 
sketches  of  history  in  two  or  three  of  the 
first  chapters,  is  one  continued  incoherent, 
bombastical  rank,  full  of  extravagant 
metaphor,  without  application,  and  desti- 
tute of  meaning;  a  school-boy  would 
scarcely  have  been  excusable  for  writing 
such  stuff;  it  is  (at  least  in  translation) 
that  kind  of  composition  and  false  taste, 
that  is  properly  called  prose  run  mad. 

'i'he  historical  part  begins  at  the  36tK 
chapter,  and  is  continued  to  the  end  of 
the  39th  chapter.  It  relates  some  mat- 
ters that  are  said  to  have  passed  during 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah,  at 
which  time  Isaiah  lived.  This  frag- 
ment of  history  begins  and  ends  ab- 
ruptly ;  it  has  not  the  least  connection 
v/ith  the  chapter  that  precedes  it,  nor 
with  that  which  follows  it,  nor  with  any 
other  in  the  book.  It  is  probable  that 
Laiah  wrote  this  fragment  himself  be 
cause  he  was  an  actor  in  the  circum- 
stances it  treats  of;  but,  except  this  pan, 
there  are  scarcely  two  chapters  that  hare 


•ny  connection  with  each  other ;  one  is 
intitled,  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  verse, 
the  burden  of  Babylon ;  another,  the 
burden  of  Moab ;  another,  the  burden  of 
Drtmascus;  another,  the  burden  of  Egypt; 
another,  the  burden  of  the  De^art  of  the 
Sea ;  another,  the  burden  of  the  Valley 
of  Vision  ;  as  you  would  say,  the  story 
of  the  knight  of  the  burning  mountain, 
the  story  of  Cinderella,  or  the  Children 
in  the  Wood,  &c.  &,c. 

I  have  already  shewn,  in  the  instance 
of  the  two  last  verses  of  Chronicles,  and 
the  three  first  in  Ezra,  that  the  compilers 
of  the  Bible  mixed  and  confounded  the 
writmgs  of  different  authors  with  each 
other ;  which  alone,  were  there  no  other 
cause,  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  authen- 
ticity of  any  compilation,  because  it  is 
more  than  presumptive  evidence  that  the 
compilers  are  ignorant  who  the  authors 
were.  A  vtry  glaring  instance  of  this  oc- 
curs in  the  book  ascribed  to  Isaiah  :  the 
latter  part  of  the  44th  chapter,  and  the 
beginning  ol  the  45th,  so  far  from  having 
betii  written  by  l>aiah,  could  only  have 
been  written  by  some  person  who  lived 
at  least  an  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
Isamh  was  dead. 

Ttiese  chapters  are  a  compliment  to 
Ci/rus,  who  permitted  the  Jews  to  return 
lo  Jerusalem  from  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity, to  rebuild  in  Jerusalem  and  the 
temple,  as  is  stated  in  Ezra.  The  last 
verse  of  tlie  44ih  chapter,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  43th,  are  in  tlie  following 
words  : — '*  That  saitli  of'CyrnSy  he  is  my 
'hupfierd,  and  shall  perform  all  my  plea 
sure  ;  even  saying-  to  Jerus(dem,  thou 
shall  be  buill ;  and  to  the  temple  thy 
foundation  shall  be  laid :  thus  saith  the 
Lord  to  his  anointedf  to  Cyrus,  whose 
right  hand  1  have  holden  to  subdue  na- 
tions before  him,  and  1  will  loose  the 
loins  oj  kings  to  open  before  him  the  two- 
leaved  gaits,  and  the  gales  shall  not  be 
shut ;  I  will  go  before  thee,  4*c." 

What  audacity  of  church  and  priestly 
ignorance  it  is  to  impose  this  book  upon 
the  world  as  th.e  writing  of  Isaiah,  when 
Isaiah,  according  to  their  own  chronology, 


died  soon  after  the  death  of  IlezCKiah, 
which  was  698  years  before  Christ ;  and 
the  decree  of  Cyrus,  in  favour  of  the 
Jews  returning  to  Jerusalem,  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  chronology  536 
years  before  Christ ;  which  is  a  distance 
of  time,  between  the  two,  of  162  years, 
I  do  not  suppose  that  the  compilers  of 
the  Bible  made  these  books  ;  but  rather 
that  they  picked  up  some  loose,  anony 
mous  essays,  and  put  them  together,  un- 
der the  names  of  such  authors  as  best 
suited  their  purpose.  They  have  en- 
couraged the  imposition,  which  is  next  to 
inventing  it;  for  it  was  impossible  buc 
they  must  have  observed  it. 

When  we  see  the  studied  fotah  of  the 
scripture  makers,   in  making  every  part 
of  this  romantic  book   of    school-boy's 
eloquence  bend  to  the  monstrous  idea  of 
a  son  of  God,  begotten   by  a  ghost  on 
the  body  of  a  virgin,  there  is  no  impo- 
sitition  we  are  not  justified  in  suspecting 
them   of.      Every  phrase   and   circum- 
stance  is  marked    with   the    barbarous 
hand  of  superstitious  torture,  and  forced 
into   meanings  it   was    impossible  they 
could  have.     The  head  of  every  chapter, 
and  the  lop  of  every  page,  are  blazoned 
wiah  the  names  of  Christ  and  the  church, 
that  the  unwary  reader  might  suck  in  the 
error  before  he  began  to  read. 
\      Behold  a  virgin  shall  conceive,   and 
\  bear  a  son,  Isaiah,  chap.  vii.  ver.  14,  has 
I  been    interpreted    to   mean   the    person 
{Called    Jesus    Christ,   and    his    mother 
I  Mary,   and    has    been   echoed    through 
I  Christendom  for  more  than  a  thousand 
I  years  ;  and   such  has    been  the  rage  of 
\  this  opinion,  that  scarcely  a  spot  in  it  but 
<  has  been  stained  with  blood,  and  marked 
J  with   desolation,  in   consequence   of  it. 
'  Though   it   is  not  my  intention  to  entei 
into  controversy  on  subjects  of  this  kind, 
but  to  confine  myself  to  shew  that  the 
Bible  is  spurious  ;  and   thus,  by  taking 
away    the   foundation,    to   overthrow   at 
once  the  whole  structure  of  superstition 
raised   thereon;  1   will,  however,  stop  a 
moment  to  expose  the  fallacious  applica- 
tion of  this  passage. 
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Whpihpr  I-^aiah  was  playing  a  trick 
Willi  Aliaz,  kitiii  of  Jiidah,  to  whom  \\t\s 
{.tassage  iss|)oken,  is  no  business  ot  niine; 
1  mean  only  to  shew  the  niisiipplicalioM 
of  the  passage,  and  that  it  has  no  more 
reference  to  Ohri^t  and  his  mother  than 
It  has  to  nie  and  my  mother.  The  story 
IS  simply  this. 

The  king  of  Syria  and  the  king  of 
Israel  (I  have  already  mentioned  thnt 
the  Jews  were  split  into  two  nations,  one 
of  which  was  called  Judah,  the  capital 
of  which  was  Jerusalem,  and  the  other 
Israel)  made  war  jointly  agamst  Ahaz, 
icing  of' Jiidah,  and  marched  iheir  armies 
towards  Jerusalem.  Ahuz  and  his  peo- 
ple became  alarmed,  and  the  account 
says,  ver.  2,  *'  Their  hearts  were  moved 
as  the  trees  of  the  wood  are  moved  with 
tJiewind." 

In  tins  situation  of  things,  Isaiah  ad- 
dresses himself  to  Ah^z,  and  assures  him 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  (the  cant  phrase 
of  all  the  prophets),  that  these  two  kings 
fchould  not  succeed  against  him  ;  and  to 
satisfy  Ahaz  that  this  should  oe  the  case, 
tells  him  to  a^k  a  sign.  This,  the  ac- 
count says,  Ahaz  declined  doing  ;  yiving 
as  a  reason  tlmt  he  would  not  tempt  the 
Lord  ;  upon  which  Isaiah,  who  is  the 
Sfx-aker,  says,  ver.  14,  "  Therefore  tne 
lord  himself  shall  give  you  a  sign  ;  l>e- 
hold  a  virQ;in  shall  conceive  and  bear  a 
son;  and  ttu-  16th  ver^e  says,  '^^  And 
before  this  child  shall  know  to  refuse  the 
evil  and  chuse  the  good,  the  land  which 
ihou  abtioriest  or  dreadest  (meamng 
Syria  and  the  kin^idom  of  Israel)  shall 
be  forsaken  of  both  her  kings.''  Here 
then  W8S  the  sign,  at>d  the  time  limited 
tor  the  completion  of  the  assurance  or 
promise;  namely,  before  this  child  should 
know  to  refuse  the  evil,  and  chuse  the 
good. 

Isaiah  having  thus  committed  himself 
thus  far,  it  became  iiecessary  to  hnn  in 
order  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  being  a 
false  prophet,  and  the  consequence 
thereof,  to  take  measures  to  make  this 
siun  appear.  It  certainly  was  not  a 
diflScult  thing,   in  any  tune  of  the  world. 


to  find  a  gill  with  cl.'ild,  or  to  ir.ake  her 
so ;  and  perhaps  Isaiah  knew  of  one 
before-hand  ;  for  I  do  not  suppose  liiai 
the  propliets  of  that  day  were  any  more 
to  be  trusted  tliau  the  priests  of  this:  be 
that  however  as  it  may,  he  says  in  the 
next  chapter,  ver.  2,  '*  And  I  took  unio 
me  faithful  witnesses  to  record,  Uriah  the 
priest,  and  Zt-chariah  the  son  of  Jebere- 
chiah,  and  /  went  unto  the  prophetess^ 
and  she  conceived  and  bare  a  son.'' 

IJeie  then  is  the  whule  story,  foolisJi 
as  It  IS  of  this  child  and  this  viryjin  ;  and 
It  is  upon  the  bare-faced  perversion  of 
this  stor)  that  the  book  of  Matthew,  and 
the  iinpud^i!>ce  a»;'i  e^^'did  mieresis  of 
priests  in  later  times,  have  lOunded  a 
theory  wnich  they  call  th.e  gospel  ;  and 
have  applieG  this  story  to  signify  the  per- 
son they  call  Jesus  Christ;  beyotten, 
they  say,  by  a  uhost,  whom  they  call  holj^ 
on  the  body  of  a  woman,  engaged  .n 
marriage,  and  afterwards  married,  whom 
they  call  a  virgin^  *>0  years  after  this 
foulish  story  was  toid  ;  a  theory  which, 
speaking  far  myself,  I  hesitate  not  to 
disbelieve,  and  to  say,  is  as  fabulous  and 
as  false  as  Govi  is  tiue.* 

But  'o  shew  inS  hr.position  and  false- 
hood of  Isaiah,  we  liaveonly  to  attend  to 
the  sefjuel  of  itns  sicry  ;  which,  iliough  it 
is  passed  over  in  silence  in  the  book  of 
Isaiah,  is  related  in  the  28ih  chapter  of 
the  2nd  Chronicles  ;  and  which  is,  that 
instead  of  these  two  kings  failing  in  their 
attempt  against  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  as 
Isaiah  had  pretended  to  foretel  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  they  succeeded  j 
Ahaz  was  defeated  and  destroyed  ;  an 
hunored  and  twenty  thousand  of  his 
people  were  slaughtered  ;  Jerusalem  was 
plundered,   and  two  h.nidred    thousand 


*  In  the  14th  verse  of  the  7th  chipter,  it 
18  saui,  that  the  child  should  he  called  lin. 
manuel  ;  hut  this  nmne  wh>*  not  given  to 
either  of  the  children,  idherwise  than  a^  a 
character,  which  the  woid  sigiufies.  That 
of  the  prophetess  was  called  Mdher-xhaUU 
hakh-baz.  and    hat  of  Mary  was  called  Je8>i». 
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women,  nnd  sons  and  datiehters  carried 
into  captivity.  Thus  much  for  this  lymo; 
prophet  and  impostor  Isaiah,  and  the 
book  of  falsehood  that  bears  his  name. 
I  pass  on  to  the  book  of 

Jeremiah.  This  prophet,  as  he  is 
called,  lived  in  the  time  that  Nebuchad- 
uezzar  besieged  Jerusalem,  in  the  reign 
of  Zedekiah,  the  last  kingof  Judah;  and 
i!>e  suspicion  was  strong  against  him, 
ihal  he  was  a  traitor  in  the  interest  of 
N«ibiichadne2aar.  Every  thing  relating  to 
Jeremiah  shews  him  to  have  been  a  man 
of  an  equivocal  character  :  in  his  meta- 
phor of  the  potter  and  the  clay,  chap- 
xviii.  he  guards  his  prognostications  in 
such  a  crafty  manner,  as  rJ/'ays  io  leave 
himself  a  door  to  escape  by,  in  cas^  the  : 
event  should  be  contrary  to  what  he  had 
predicted. 

In  the  7th  and  8th  verses  of  that  chap- 
ter, he  makes  the  Almighty  to  say.  "  At 
what  mstant  I  shall  speak  concerning  a 
nation andconcerninga  kingdom, to  pluck 
up,  and  to  pull  down,  and  to  destroy  it, 
if  that  nation,  against  whom  I  have  pro- 
nounced, turn  from  their  evil,  I  will  re- 
pent me  of  the  evil  that  I  thought  to  dc 
unto  them."  Here  was  a  proviso  against 
one  side  of  the  case :  now  for  the  other 
side. 

Verse  9  and  10,  "  At  what  instant  I 
shall  speak  concerning  a  nation,  and  con- 
cerning a  kingdom,  to  build  and  to  plant 
it,  if  it  do  evil  in  my  sight  that  it  obey 
not  mv  voice:  then  i  wdl  repent  me  ot 
the  good  wherewith  I  said  1  would  be- 
nefit them.*'  Here  is  a  proviso  against 
the  other  side;  and,  accordini^  to  this 
plan  of  prophesying,  a  prophet  could  ne- 
ver be  wrong,  however  mistaken  the 
Almighty  might  be.  This  sort  of  absurd 
subterfuge  and  this  mariner  of  speaking 
of  the  Almighty  as  one  would  speak  of  a 
man,  is  consistent  with  nothing  but  the 
Btnpidity  of  the  Bible. 

As  to  the  authenticity  of  the  book,  it  is 
only  necessary  lo  read  it,  in  order  to  de- 
cide positively,  that,  though  some  pas- 
auijes  recorded  therein  might  have  been 
spoken  by  Jereiniak'.  he  is  not  the  author 


of  the  book.  The  hislnrical  par's,  :f  thf  y 
can  be  called  by  that  name,  are  in  the 
most  confused  condition  :  the  same 
events  are  several  times  repeated,  and 
that  in  a  manner  different,  and  sometimes 
in  contradiction  to  each  other:  and  this 
disorder  runs  even  to  the  last  chaptr^r, 
where  the  history, upon  which  the  greHter 
part  of  the  book  has  been  employed, 
begins  a-new,  and  ends  abruptly.  The 
book  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  a 
medley  of  unconnected  anerdntes,  re- 
specting persons  and  thmes  of  that  time 
collected  toojether  in  the  samn  rude  man- 
ner, as  if  the  various  and  contradictory 
accounts  that  are  to  be  found  in  a 
bundle  of  newspapers,  respecting  per- 
sons and  things  of  the  present  day,  were 
put  together  without  date,  order,  or  ex- 
planation. 1  will  give  two  or  three  ex- 
amples of  this  kind. 

It  appears  from  the  account  of  the 
37th  chapter,  that  the  army  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, which  is  called  the  army  of 
the  Chaldeans,  had  besieged  Jerusalem' 
some  time  ;  and  on  their  hearing  that  the 
army  of  Pharaoh,  of  Egypt,  was  march- 
ing against  them,  they  raised  the  seige, 
and  retreated  for  a  time.  It  may  here 
be  proper  to  mer.tion,  in  order  to  under- 
stand this  confused  history,  that  Nebu- 
chadneziar  had  besieged  and  taken  Jeru- 
salem during  the  reign  of  Je^hoiakim,  the 
predecessor  of  Zedekiah ;  and  that 
It  was  Nebuchadnezzar  who  had  made 
Zedekiah  king,  or  rather  vice-roy  ;  an(1 
that  this  second  siege,  of  which  the  book 
of  Jeremiah  treats,  was  in  consequence 
of  the  revolt  of  /edekiah  against  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. This  will,  in  some  ir.easure, 
account  for  the  suspicion  that  affixes  it- 
self to  Jeremitih,  of  bemij  a  traitor,  and 
in  the  interest  of  Nebuchadnezzar; 
whom  Jeremiah  calls  in  the  43rd  chapter, 
verse  10,  the  servant  of  God. 

Trie  11  ih  verse  of  this  chapter  (the 
37th)  says,  **  And  it  came  to  pass  that, 
when  the  army  of  the  Chaldeans  was 
broken  up  from  Jerusalem,  for  fear  of 
Pharaoh's  army,  that  Jeremiah  went 
forth  out  of  Jerusalem,  to  go  (as  lhi« 
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account  states)  into  the  land  of  Benja 
n.in,  to  separate  himself  thence  in  the 
midst  of  the  people;  and  when  he  was 
in  the  gate  of  Benjamin,  a  captain  of  the 
ward  was  there,  whose  name  was  Irijah; 
and  hf  took  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  say. ; 


Lord,  He  that  reniaineth  in  the  cit>f 
shall  die  hy  the  sword,  the  famine,  ard 
bi/  the  pcsti/etice ;  hut  he  that  goeth 
forth  to  the  Chaldeans  shall  live;  for 
he  shall  have  his  life  fur  a  prey,  and  shall 
live;  (which  are  tne  words  ot  iheconfcr- 
ing,  Thou  fullest  away  to  the  Chaldeans  :  \  ence ;)  tlierefore,  (they  say  to  Zedekiah,^ 


tiieii  Jeremiah  said.  It  is  false,  1  fall  not 
awHy  to  the  Chaldeans.  Jeremiah  being 
thus  >topped  and  accused,  was,  after  beiny 
exiiminea,  committed  to  prison,  on  sus- 
picion of  being  a  traitor,  where  he 
remained,  a>  it  is  stated  in  the  last  verse 
of  this  chapter. 

But  the  next  chapter  gives  an  account 
of  the  imprisonment  of  Jeremiah,  which 
has  no  connection  vviiti  tnis  account,  but 
ascribes  his  imprisonment  to  another  cir 


We  beseech  thee,  lei  this  man  he  put  lo 
death,  for  thus  he  weakeneth  the  hands 
of  the  men  of  war,  that  remain  in  this 
city,  and  the  hands  of  all  the  people, 
in  speaking  snch  words  unto  them  ;  for 
this  man  seeketh  nut  the  welfare  of  the 
people  but  the  hurt:  and  at  ttie  6th  ver>e 
It  is  said,  '*  Tiien  they  took  Jeremuh, 
and  put  him  into  a  dungeon  of  Mal- 
chiah." 

Tiiese  two  accounts  are  different  and 


ciimstance,and  for  which  we  must  go  back  <  contradictory.  The  one  ascribes  his  ini- 
to  the  23st  ( hapier.  It  is  there  stated,  \  prisonmeni  to  his  attempt  to  escape  out 
vpr  1,  that  Zedekiah  sent  Pashur,  the  son  5  of  the  city  ;  the  other  to  his  preaching 
of  Miilchiah,  and  Ztphaniah,  the  son  of  |  and  prophesying  in  the  eily  ;  the  one  to 
Maaseiah  the  priest,  to  Jeremiah,  to  in-  <  his  being  seized  by  the  guard  at  the  gate  ; 


quire  of  him  concerning  Nebuchadnezzar, 
whose  army  was  then  before  Jerusalem  : 
and  Jeremiah  said  unto  them,  ver.  8, 
*'  Thus,  saith  the  Lord,  Behold  I  set  be- 
fore you  the  way  of  life,  and  the  way  of 
death  :    he  that  abideth  in  this  city,  shall 


the  other   to  his  being   accused   before 
Zedekiah,  by  the  conferees.* 

In  the  next  chapter  (the  39ih)  we  have 
another  instance  of  the  disordered  state 
of  this  book  ;  for  notwithstanding  the 
siege  of  the  city,    by    Nebuchadnezzar, 


die  by  the  sword  and  by  the  famine,  and  |  has  been  the   subject  of  several    of  the 
by  the  pf  stilence,  but  he  that  goeth  out '  preceding  chapters,  partirularly  the  37th 


and  falleth  to  the  Chaldeans  that  besiege 
you,  he  shall  live,  and  his  life  shall  be 
unto  him  for  a  prey." 

This  interview  and  conference  break« 
ctf  abruptly  at  the  end  of  the  10th  verse 
of  the  21st  chapter ;  and  such  is  the  dis- 
order of  this  book,  that  we  have  to  pass 
over  sixteen  chapters,   upon  various  sub 


and  38ih,  the  39th  chapter  begins  as  if 
not  a  word  had  been  said  upon  the  sub- 
ject: and  as  if  the  reader  was  to  be  in- 
lormed  of  every  particular  respecting  it ; 


•  I  observed  two  chapters,  16th  and  17th, 
in  the  first  book  of  Samuel,   that  contradict 
,  ,  '  each    other   with    retip«*ct  to    David   and  the 

jects,in  ordertocomeat  the  continuation  J  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  acquainted  with  Saul; 
and  event  of  thus  conference;  and  this  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  chapters  of  the  book  of 
brings  us  to  the  first  verse  of  the  38th  j^emiah  cutrad.cc  each  other  «r,th  respect 
chapter,  as  I  have  just  mentioned.  j^  j^g  p^u^,,  of  Jert-miah's  imprisonment. 

The  38th   chapter  opens    with    saying,  in  the  Itith  chapter  of  Samuel,  it  i, said,  that 

«*Then  Shapatiah,  the  son  of  Mattan,  an  evil  spirit  of  God  troubled  Siul.  and  that 
Cedaliah,  the  son  of  Pashur ;  and  Jucal,  |  ^is  servants  advised  him  (a»  a  remedy)  "  to 
•he  son  of  Shelemiah  ;  and  Pashur,  the  j  geek  out  a  man  who  was  a  cunning  player 
»on  of  Malchiah  ;  (here  are  more  per-  <  upon  the  harp  And  Saul  aaid,  ver.  17, 
•ons  mentioned  than  in  the  2Ist  chapter,)  \  ♦'Provide  now  a  man  that  can  pUy  well, 
neard  the  words  tliat  Jeremiah  spoke  J  and  bring  him  unto  me."  Then  answerAd  one 
unio  the  oeopie  saying,  *^  Thus  saith  the    d  the  servaow    and  said.  Behold  1  have  oevn 
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for  it  begins  with  saying,  ver,  1,  "  In  the  the  disorder  is,  that  the  book  is  a  medley 
niith  year  of  Zedekiah  hiu^  of  Judah  ^  of  detached,  unauihenticated  anecdotes, 
in  the  tenth  month,  came  Nebuchadnez-  |  put  together  by  some  stupid  book-maker, 
zar  king  of  Babylon,  and  all  his  army,  >  under  the  name  of  Jeremiah:  because 
against  Jerusalem,  and  besieged  it,  many  of  them  refer  to  him,  and  to  the 
<J-c.  4c."  circumstances  of  the  times  he  hved  in. 

Bat  the  instance  in  the  last  chapter  Of  the  duplicity,  and  of  the  false  pre- 
(ihe  52nd)  is  still  more  glaring;  for  dictions  of  Jeremiah,  I  shall  mention  two 
though  the  story  has  been  told  over  and  instances,  and  then  proceed  to  review  the 
over  again,  this  chapter  still  supposes  the  remainder  of  the  Bible, 
reader  not  to  know  any  thing  of  it :  for  it  j  It  appears  from  the  38lh  chapter,  that 
begins  by  saying,  ver.  1,   "Zedekiah  was     when  Jeremiah  was  m  prison,  Zedekiah 


one  and  twenty  years  old  whan  he  began 


sent   tor  him ;    and    at  this    interview. 


to  reign,  and  he  reigned  eleven  years  in  \  which  was  private,  Jeremiah  pressed  it 
Jerusalem  ;  and  lis  mot/ur's  name  was  >  strongly  on  Zedekiah  to  surrender  him- 
Hamulal,  the  daughter  of  Jeremiah,  of\  self  to  the  enemy.  "  7/,  says  he,  ver.  17, 
Libnah,  {ver.  4.)  audit  came  to  pass,  in  thou  wilt  assuredly  go  forth  unto  the 
the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  in  the  tenth  \  hing  of  Babylon  s  princes,  then  thy  soul 
month,  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  King  of }  shull  live,  SfC  "  Zedekiah  was  apprehen- 
Babylon,  came,  he  and  his  army,  against\^^^^  that  what  passed  at  this  conference 
Jerusalem,  and  pitched  against  it,  and\  should  be  known  ;  and  he  said  to  Jere- 
butU  forts  against  it,  ^c.  ^c.  \  miah,  ver.  25,  "  If  the  princes  (meaning 

It  is   noi   puj^sible  that  any  one  man,  \  those  of  Judah)  hear  that  I  have  talked 
and    more  particularly    Jeremiah,  could  \  with    thee    and  they    come    unto    thee, 
have  been  the  writer  of  this  book.     The 
errors  are  such  as  could   not  have  been 
committed  by  any  person  sitting  down  to 
compose  a  work.     Were  I,  or  any  other 


and  say  unto  thee,  declare  unto  us 
now  whst  thou  hast  said  unto  the 
king :  hide  it  not  from  us,  and  we 
will  not  put  thee  to   death  ;    and    also 


man,  to  write  in  such  a  disordered  man-  \  what  the  kuig  said  unto  thee  ;  then  thou 

shall  say  unto  them,  I  presented  my  sup- 
.^..  ,  „..Kz  t»c.j  uuvjj  v»uu-.u  auj^puac  pluatiou  b<  forc  the  king;  that  he  would 
that  the  writer  was  in  a  stale  of  insanity.  |  not  cause  me  to  leiurn  to  Jonathan's 
The  only  way  therefore  to  account   for  \  house,  to  die  there.     Then  came  all  the 


a  son  of  Jesse  the  Bethlemite  that  is  cuDning  |  in  the  camp.     In  the  55th  verse  of  this  chap- 
in  playing,   and  a  mighty  inan,  and  a  man  of  |  ter    it  is   said,   "  And    when  Saul  saw  David 


war.  and  prudent  iu  matters,  and  a  cumcly 
person,  and  the  Lord  is  with  him  :  wherefore 
Saul  sent  messengers  unto  Jesse,  and  said, 
**  Send  me  David,  thy  son."  And  [verse 
21]  David  came  to  Saul,  and  stood  before 
him,  and  he  loved  him  greatly,  and  he  be- 
came his  armour-bearer,  and  when  the  evil- 
spirit  of  God  was  upon  Saul,  [verse  23] 
David  took  his  harp,  and  played  with  his 
band,  and  Saul  was  refreshed     and  was  well. 


go  forth  against  the  Philistine  [Goliah]  he 
said  tu  A'lner,  the  captain  of  the  host.  Abaer, 
wh<i«e  son  is  this  youth  ?  And  Abner  said. 
As  thy  soul  liveth,  O  king,  I  cannot  tell 
And  the  king  said.  Inquire  thou  whose  son 
the  stripling  is.  And  as  David  returned  from 
the  slaughter  of  the  Philistine,  Abner  took 
htm  and  brought  him  beftre  Saul,  with  the 
head  of  the  Philistine  in  his  hand  ;  and  Saul 
said    unto   him,    Whose    son    art    thou,    tiou 


But  the  next  chapter  [IV]  gives  an  (^-  ■  young  man?  And  David  answered,  "I  aq 
count,  all  di£fereiit  to  this,  of  the  manner  )  the  son  of  thy  servant  Jesse  the  Bethlemite. ' 
that  Saul  and  David  became  acquainted.  |  The^e  two  accounts  belie  each  other,  because 
Here  it  is  ascribed  to  David's  encounter  ?  each  of  them  supposes  Saul  aud  David  nut  to 
with  Goliah,  when  David  was  ^ent  by  his  \  have  known  each  other  l>etore.  This  book, 
father    to   carry    pioviaioa    to    ^is    brethren  \  the  Bible,  is  too  ridiculous  even  for  criticisia. 
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princps  tint©  Jpremiah,  and  asked  him  : 
t  d  he  told  them  according  to  all  the 
words  the  king  had  commanded."  Tlius, 
this  man  of  God,  as  he  is  called,  could 
tell  a  Ite,  or  very  strongly  prevaricate, 
when  he  supposed  it  would  answer  his 
purpose:  for  certainly  he  did  not  go  to 
Zede.kiah  to  make  supplication,  neither 
did  he  make  it ;  he  went  because  he 
was  sent  for,  and  he  employed  that  op- 
portunity to  advise  Zedekiah  to  surrender 
himself  to  Nebuchadnezzar. 

In  the  34th  chapter  is  a  prophecy  of 
Jeremiah  to  Zedekiah,  in  these  words, 
ver.  2,  "Thus  saiih  the  Lord,  Behold  I 
will  give  this  city  into  the  hands  of  the 
king  of  Babylon,  and  he  will  burn  it  with 
fire  ;  and  thou  shah  not  escape  out  of  his 
hand,  but  that  thou  shalt  surely  be 
taken,  and  delivered  into  hi^  hand  ;  and 
thine  eyes  shall  behold  the  eyes  of  the 
king  of  Babylon,  and  he  shall  speak 
with  thee  mouth  to  mouth,  and  thou 
shalt  go  to  Babylon.  Yet  hear  the  word 
of  the  Lord;  O  Zedekiah,  king  ofJudah, 
thus  saith  the  Lord,  Thou  slialt  not  die 
by  the  sword,  but  thou  shalt  die  in  peace  ; 
and  with  the  burnings  of  thy  fathers,  the 
former  kings  that  were  before  thee,  so 
shall  they  burn  odours  for  thee,  and  they 
^ill  lament  thee,  saying.  Ah,  Lord ;  for 
i  have  pronounced  the  word,  saith  the 
Lord:* 

Now,  instead   of  Zedekiah  beholding 
the    eyes    of   the    king  of  Babylon,  and 
speaking  with  him  mouth  to  mouth,  and 
dying  in  peace,  and  with   the  burning  of 
odour^,  as  at  the  funeral  of  his  fathers  (as  | 
Jeremiah  had  declared  the  Lord  himself' 
had  pronounced,)  the   reverse,  according  \ 
to  the  .52d  chapter,  was  the  case :  it  is  > 
there  said,  ver.  10.     "That  the  king  of 
Babylon  slew  the  son  of  Zedekiah  before  | 
J»is  eyes :  then  he  put  out  the  eyes  of  Zede-  | 
kiah,  and  bound  him  in  chains,  and  car-  I 
ried  him  to  Babylon,  and  put  him  in  pri-  | 
son,  till  the  day  of  his   death."     What  | 
then   can  we  say  of  these  prophets,  but  I 
that  the>  are  impostors  and  liars  '*  | 

As  for  Jeremiah,  he  experienced  none  | 
of  those  evils.    He  was  t^ken  into  favour  \ 


by  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  gave  him  in 
charge  to  the  captain  of  the  guard,  chap, 
xxxix.  ver.  12,  "  Take  him  (said  he)  and 
look  well  to  him,  and  do  him  no  harm; 
but  do  unto  him  even  as  he  shall  say  uiitc 
thee."  Jeremiah  joined  himself  after- 
wards to  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  went  about 
prophesying  for  him  against  the  Egyp- 
tians, who  had  marched  to  the  relief  of 
Jerusalem  while  it  was  besieged.  Thus 
much  for  another  of  the  lying  prophets, 
and  the  book  that  bears  his  name. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in 
treating  of  the  books  ascribed  to  Isaiah 
and  Jeremiah,  because  those  two  are 
spoken  of  in  the  books  of  Kings  and  of 
Chronicles,  which  tlie  others  are  not. 
The  remainder  of  the  books  ascribed  to  the 
men  called  prophets,  I  shall  not  trouble 
myself  much  about ;  but  take  them  col- 
lectively into  the  observations  I  shall  offer 
on  the  character  of  the  men  styled  pro- 
phets. 

In  the  former  part  of  the  Age  of  Rea- 
son, 1  have  said  that  the  word  prophet 
was  the  Bible-word  for  poet,  and  that  the 
nights  of  metaphors  of  the  Jewish  poets 
have  been  foolishly  erected  into  what  are 
now  called  prophecies.  I  am  sufficiently 
justified  in  this  opinion,  not  only  because 
the  Dooks  called  the  prophecies  are  writ- 
ten  in  poetical  language,  but  because 
there  is  no  word  in  the  Bible,  except  it  be 
the  word  prophet,  that  describes  what  we 
mean  by  a  poet.  1  have  also  said,  that 
the  word  signified  a  performer  upon  mu- 
sical instruments,  of  which  I  have  given 
some  instances ;  such  as  that  of  a  com- 
pany of  prophets  prophesying  with  psal- 
teries, with  tabrets,  with  pipes,  with  harps, 
&c.,  and  that  Saul  prophesied  with  them, 
1  Sam.  chap.  x.  ver.  5.  It  appears  from 
this  passage,  and  from  other  parts  in  the 
book  of  Samuel,  that  the  word  prophet 
was  confined  to  signify  poetry  and  music ; 
for  the  person  who  was  supposed  to  have 
a  visionary  insight  into  concraled  things, 
was  not  a   prophet  but  a  seer,*  1  Sam. 

*  I  know  not  what  is  the  Hebrew  word 
that  corresponds  to  the  word  seer  in  English 
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thap.  ix.  ver.  9 ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  j  to  the  party   they  were    with  ;   as    the 
the  word  »eer  went  out  of  use,  (which  most  \  poetical  and   political  writers  of  the  pre- 


probably  was  when  Saul  banished  iliose 
ho  called  wizards,)  that  the  profession  of 
the  seer,  or  the  art  of  seeing,  became  in- 
corporated into  the  word  prophet. 

According  to  the  tnuUern  meaning  of 
the  word  prophet  and  prophesying,  it 
signifies  foretelling  events  to  a  great  dis- 
tance of  lime  ;  and   it  became  necessary 


sent  day  write  in  defence  of  the  party 
they  associate  with,  against  the  other. 

After  the  Jews  were  divided  into  two 
nations,  that  of  Judah  and  that  of  Israel, 
each  party  had  its  prophets,  who  abused 
and  accused  each  other  of  being  false 
prophets,  lying  prophets,  impostors,  &c. 

Ttie  prophets   of  the  party  of   Judah 


lo  the  inventors  of  the  gospel  to  give  it  ^  prophesied'  against   the   prophets   of  the 
Mis    latitude  of  meaning,  in  order  to  ap-  \  party  of  Israel ;  and  those  of  the  party  of 


ply  or  to  stretch  what  they  call  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  Old  Testament,  to  the 
times  of  the  I^ew.  But  according  to  the 
Old  Testament,  the  prophesying  of  the 
seer,  and  afterwards  of  the  prophet,  so 
far  as  the  meaning  of  the  word  seer  was 
incorporated  into  that  of  prophet,  had 
reference  only  to  things  of  t»ie  time  then 
passing,  or  very  closely  connected  with 
It ;  such  as  the  events  of  a  battle  they 
were  going  to  engage  in,  or  of  a  journey 


Israel  against  those  of  Judah.  This  party 
prophesying  shewed  itself  immediately  on 
the  separation  under  the  first  two  rival 
kings  Rehoboam  and  Jeroboam.  The 
prophet  that  cursed,  or  prophesied, 
against  the  altar  that  Jeroboam  had  buil 
in  Beitiel,  was  of  the  party  of  J  udah,  wher* 
Rehoboam  was  king  ;  and  he  was  way- 
laid, on  his  return  home,  by  a  prophet  of 
,  the  party  of  Israel,  who  said  unto  him, 
(1  Kings,  chap,  x  )  ''Art  thou  the  man  of 


or  of  any  enterprise   they  were  going  to  \  God  ihut  cuine  from  Judah?  and  he  said 
undertake,  or  of  any  circumstance  then  |  /  urn"     Then  the  prophet  of  the  party  of 


pending,  or  of  any  difficulty  they  were 
then  in;  all  of  which  had  immediate  re- 
ference to  iliemselves,  (as  in  the  case  aU 


respect  to  the  expression.  Behold  a  virgin 
thall  conceive  and  bear  a  son)  and  noi  to 
any  distant  future  time.     It  was  that  kind 


Israel  said  to  him, ''  I  am  a  prophet  also 
us  thou  art,  (signifying  of  Judah)  and 
an  angel  spake  unto  me  by  the  word  of 


ready  mentioned  of  Ahaz  and  Isaiah  with  j  the  Laid,  saying.  Bring  him  back  with 


thee  unto  ihine  house,  that  he  may  eat 

bread   and  drink  watfr:    but,  saiih    the 

I  18ih  verse,   he   lied  unto  him."     This 


of  prophesying  that  corr  spends  lo  what  > 


we  call  fortune- telling;  such  as  casting- 
nativities,  predicting  riches,  fortunaie  oi 
unfortunate  marriages,  conjuring  for  lost 
goods,  &c.,  and  it  is  the  fraud  of  the 
Christian  church,  not  that  of  tlie  Jews, 
and  the  ignorance  and  the  superstition  of 
modern,  not  that  of  ancient  times,  that 
elevated  those  poetical — musical — con- 
juring— dreaming — strolling  gentry,  into 
the  rank  they  since  had. 

But,  besides  this  general  character  of 
all  the  prophet?,  they  also  had  a  particu- 
lar character.  They  were  in  parties,  and 
they  prophesied  for  or  bgainst,  according 

tut  I  observe  it  is  translated  into  French  bv 
La  Voyant  from  the  verb  voir,  to  $ee  ;  ami 
which  me<iuM  the  peitiou  who  sees,  or  the  seer. 


event,  however,  according  to  the  story,  is, 


that  the  prophet  of  Judah  never  got  back 
to  Judah,  for  he  was  found  dead  on  the 
road,  by  the  contrivance  of  the  prophet  of 
isiuel ;  who,  no  doubt,  was  called  a  true 
prophet  by  his  own  party,  and  the  pro- 
pliet  of  Judah  a  lying  prophet. 

In  the  third  chapter  ol  the  second  of 
Kings,  a  story  is  related  of  prophesying 
cr  conjuring,  that  shews,  in  several  par- 
ticulars, the  character  of  a  prophet.  Je- 
hoshaphat  king  of  Judah,  and  Joram, 
king  of  Israel,  had  for  a  while  ceased  their 
party  animosity,  and  entered  into  an  al- 
liaiue  ;  and  those  two,  togeilier  with  the 
king  of  Edom,  engaged  in  a  war  agaiiiNt 
the  king  of  Moab.  After  uniting,  and 
inarching  their  armies,  the  story  says, 
;  ihey    were   in  great  distress  for  water 
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upon  Wi.erh  Jehoshaphat  said,  "  /*  there 
not  here  a  prophet  of  the  Lord^  that  we 
may  inquire  of  the  Lord  bi/  him  ?  and 
one  of  the  servants  of  the  kin^  of  Israel 
said,  here  is  F.lisha.  (FJisha  waa  of  ihe 
party  of  Jndnh)  And  Jehoshaphat,  the 
king  of  Jndah,  said,  'J'he  word  of  the 
Lord  i:  with  him."^  The  story  then 
SJiys,  that  these  three  kings  went  down  to 
Elisha ;  and  when  Elisha  (who,  as  I 
fiave  said,  was  a  Judahmite  prophet) 
saw  the  kinw  of  Irael,  he  said  unto  him, 
*'  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee,  get  thee 
to  the  prophets  of  thy  father,  and  the  pro- 
phets of  thy  mother.  Nay  but,  said  the 
king  of  Lsrael,  the  Lord  hath  called  these 
three  kiuQS  together,  to  deliver  them  into 
the  hands  of  the  king  of  Moab,'^  (mean- 
ing because  of  the  distress  they  were  in 
for  wafer)  ;  upon  which  Ehsha  said, 
**  As  the  Lord  of  hosts  liveth,  before 
whom  I  stand,  snrely.  were  it  not  that  I 
regard  the  present  e  of  Jehoshaphat,  king 
of  Jndah,  I  would  not  look  towards  thee, 
uorseelhee.'*  Here  is  all  the  venom  and 
ihe  vulgarity  of  a  party  prophet.  We 
have  now  to  see  the  performance,  or 
manner  of  prophesying. 

Ver.  15.  *^  Bring  me,''  i>Si\6  Elisha,  "  a 
minstrel:  and  it  came  to  pass  when  the 
minstrel  played,  that  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  came  upon  him.''  Here  is  the  farce 
of  the  conjuror.  Now  for  the  prophecy  ; 
"  And  Elisha  said,  (singing  most  proba- 
bly to  the  tune  he  was  plaving,)  Thus 
saith   the  Lord,  Make  this  valley  full  of  \  vable,  from   the  books  themselves,  as   I 


children  were  of  the  party  of  Israel ;  but 
as  those  who  will  curse  will  lie,  there  is 
just  as  much  credit  to  be  given  to  this 
story  of  Elisha's  two  she-bears,  as  thert 
is  to  that  of  the  dragon  of  Waniley,  ol 
whom  it  is  said  : 

Poor  children  three  devoured  he. 
That  could  nol  with  him  Krappi«; 
And  with  one  sup  he  ate  them  up, 
As  a  man  would  eat  an  apple. 

There  was  another  description  of  men 
called  prophets,  that  amused  themselves 
With  dreams  and  visions  ;  but  whether 
by  night  or  by  day,  we  know  not.  These, 
if  they  were  not  quite  harmless,  were  but 
little  mischievous.     Of  this  class  are 

Ezekiel  and  Daniel  ;  and  the  first 
question  upon  those  books,  as  upon  al. 
others,  is,  Are  they  genuine?  that  is, 
were  they  written  by  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  ? 

Of  this  there  is  no  proof;  but  so  far  as 
my  own  opinion  goes,  I  am  more  inclined 
to  believe  they  were,  than  that  they  were 
not.  My  reasons  for  this  opinion  are  as 
follow:  First,  because  those  books  do 
not  contain  internal  evidence  to  prove 
they  were  not  written  by  Ezekie!  and 
Daniel,  as  the  books  ascribed  »o  Moses, 
Joshua,  Samuel,  &c.  &.f^.,  prove  they 
were  not  written  by  Moses,  Joshua, 
Samuel,  &c. 

Secondly,  Because  they  were  not  writ- 
ten till  after  the  Babylonish  captivity  be- 
gan ;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe, 
that  not  any  book  in  the  Bible  was  writ- 
ten before  that  period  :  at  least,  it  is  pro- 


ditches ;'  which  was  just  tellmg  them 
what  every  countryman  could  have  told 
them,  without  even  fiddle  or  farce,  that 
the  way  to  get  water  was  to  dig  for  it. 

But  as  every  conjuror  is  not  famous 
alike  for  the  same  thing,  so  neither  were 
those  prophets  ;  for  though  all  of  them, 
at  least  those  1  have  spoken  of,  were 
famous  for  lying,  some  of  them  excelled 
in  ( ursing.  Eli>ha,  whom  1  have  just 
mentioned,  was  a  chief  in  this  branch  of 
prophesying:  it  was  he  that  cursed  the 


hr.ve  already  shewn,  that  they  were  noi 
wMtten  till  after  the  commencement  of 
the  Jewish  monarchy. 

Thirdly,  because  ihe  manner  in  which 
the  books  ascribed  to  Ezekiel  and  Daniel 
are  written  agrees  with  the  condition 
these  men  were  in  at  the  time  of  writing 
them. 

Had  the  numerous  commentators  and 
priests,  who  have  foolishly  employed  or 
wasted  their, time  in  pretending  to  ex- 
pound  and    unriddle    those  books,  been 


forty-two  children  in  the  name  of  tne  >.  earned  into  captivity,  as  Ezekiel  and 
Lord,  whom  the  two  she-bears  came  and  |  Daniel  were,  it  would  have  greatly  im- 
devoured.     We  are  to  suppose  that  those  j  proved  their  intellects,  in  compreiiending 
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the  reason  for  this  mode  of  writing,  and  \       Ezekiel  begins  his  book  by  speaking  of 
imve  saved   them  tlie  trouble  of  racking  ^  a  visiou  of  clieruhims,  and  of  a  vision  of  a 

wheel  within  a  wheel,  which   he   says  he 
saw  by  the  river  Chebar,  in   the  land  of 


tneir  invention,  as  they  have  done,  to  no 
purpose  ;  for  they  would  have  found  that 
tnemselves  would  be  obliged  to  write 
whatever  they  had  to  write,  respecting 
riieir  own  affairs,  or  those  of  their  friends, 
or  of  their  country,  in  a  concealed  man- 
ner, as  those  men  have  done. 

These  two  books  differ  from  all  the  rest ; 
for  it  is  only  these  that  are  filled  with  ac- 
coimts  of  dreams  and  visions ;  and  this 
difference  arose  from  the  situation  the 
writers  were   in,  as  prisoners  of  war,  or 


his  captivity.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose, that  by  the  cherubims  he  meant 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  where  they  had 
figures  of  cherubims  ?  and  by  a  wheel 
within  a  wheel,  (which  as  a  figure,  has 
always  been  understood  to  signify  politi- 
cal contrivance)  the  project  or  means  of 
recovering  Jerusalem?  In  the  latter  part 
of  this  book,  he  supposes  himself  trans- 
ported to  Jerusalem,  and  into  the  temple; 


prisoners  of  slate,  in  a  foreign  country,  j  and  he  refers  back  to  the  vision  on  the 
which  obliged  them  to  convey  even  the  J  river  Chebar,  and  says,  chap.  xiii.  ver.  3, 


most  trifling  information  to  each  otlwer, 
and  all  their  political  projects  or  opinions, 
in  obscure  and  metaphorical  terms.  They 
pretend  to  have  dreamed  dreams,  and 
seen  visions,  because  it  was  unsafe  for 
them  to  speak  facts  or  plain  language. 
We  ought,  however  to  suppose,  that  the 
persons  to  whom  they  wrote  understood 
what  they  meant,  and  that  it  was  not  in- 
tended anybody  else  should.  But  these 
busy  commentators  and  priests  have  been 
puzzling  their  wits  to  find  out  what  it 
was  not  intended  they  should  know,  and 
with  which  they  have  nothing  to  do. 

Ezekiel  and  Daniel  were  carried  pri- 
soners to  Babylon,  under  the  first  capti- 
vity, in  the  t.me  of  Jehoiakim,  nine  years 


that  this  last  vision  was  like  the  vision 
on  the  river  Cliebar;  which  mdioates, 
that  ihose  pretended  dreams  and  visions 
had  for  their  object  the  recovery  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  nothing  further. 

As  to  the  romantic  interpretations  and 
applications,  wild  as  the  dreams  and  vi- 
sions they  undertake  to  explain,  which 
commentators  and  priests  have  made 
of  those  books,  that  of  converting  theiu 
into  things  which  they  call  prophecies,  and 
making  them  bend  to  times  and  circum- 
stances, as  far  remote  even  as  the  present 
day,  it  shews  the  fraud  or  the  extreme  fofly 
to  which  credulity  or  priestcraft  can  go. 

Scarcely  any  thing  can  be  more  absurd, 
than  to   suppose   that   men   situated   as 


before  the  second  captivity  in  the  time  of »  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  were,  whose  country 


Zedekiah.  The  Jews  were  then  still  nu 
nierous,  and  had  considerable  force  at 
Jerusalem  ;  and  as  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  men,  in  the  situation  of  Ezekiel 
and  Daniel,  would  be  meditating  the  re- 
covery of  their  country,  and  their  own 
deliverance,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose, 
thiit  the  accounts  of  dreams  and  visions, 
with  which  these  books  are  filled,  are  no 
other  than  a  disguised  mode  of  corres- 
pondence, to  facilitate  those  objects :  it 
served  them  as  a  cypher,  or  secret  alpha- 


bet.    If  they  are  not  this,  they  are  tales,  |  should  meditate  the  recovery  of  Jerus 


reveries,  and  nonsense ;  or  at  least, 
fanciful  way  of  wearing  off  the  wearisome- 
ness  of  captivity  ;  but  the  presumption  is, 
tiM'y  are  lii*'  former. 


was  over-ruti,  and  in  the  possession  of 
the  enemy,  all  their  friends  and  relations 
in  captivity  abroad,  or  in  slavery  at  home, 
or  massasred,  or  in  continual  danger  of 
it :  scarcely  any  thing,  I  say,  can  be 
more  absurd,  than  to  suppose  that  such 
men  should  find  nothing  to  do  but  that 
of  employing  iheir  time  and  their  thoughts 
about  what  was  to  happen  to  other  na- 
tions a  thousand  or  two  thousand  years 
after  they  were  dead  !  at  the  same  time, 
nothing  is  more  natural,  than  that  they 


lem,  and  their  own  deliverance,  and  that 
this  was  the  sole  object  of  all  the  obscure 
and  apparently  frantic  writing  coutumed 
;  in  thoDe  books. 
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In  this  sense,  the  mode  of  writing  used 
iu   those   two  book>  being  forced  by  ne 
tessiiy,  and  not  adopted  by  choice,  is  not 
iiTuiional  :  but  if  ve  are  to  use  tiie  hooks  j 
a:^    prophecies,   they   are    false.     In    the  | 
29ih  cliapier    of    Ezekiel,    speaking    of  | 
Kgypt,  it  IS  said,  ver.  11,  No  foot  of  man  ) 
hliouldpass  through  ity  nor  foot  of  beast  l 
should  pass  through  it ;  neither  shall  it  \ 
be  inhabited  for  forty  years.     This  is 
what    never  came    to    pass,    and  conse- 
quently it  is  false,  as  all  the  books  1  have 
reviewed  are.     I   here  close  this  part  of 
the  subject. 

In  the  former  part  of  the  Age  of  Rea- 
e^m  I  have  spoken  of  Jonah,  and  of  the 
story  of  him  and  the  whale.  A  tit  story 
for  ridicule,  if  it  was  written  to  be  be- 
lieved; or  of  laughter,  if  it  was  intended 
to  try  what  credulity  could  swallow  ;  for 
if  it  could  swallow  Jonah  and  the  whale, 
it  could  swallow  any  thing. 

But,  as  is  already  shewn  in  the  obser- 
vations on  the  book  of  Job,  and  of  Pro- 
verbs, it  is  not  always  certain   which  of 
the  books  in  the  Bible  are  originally  He- 
brew, or  only  translations  from  the  books 
of  the  Gentiles  into  Hebrew  :  and  as  the 
book  of  Jurtah,  so  far  from  treating  of  the 
affairs    of   the   Jews,  says  nothing  upon  j 
that   subject,  but  tr».'ats  altogether  of  the  j 
Gentiles,  it  is  more  probable  that  it  is  a  \ 
book  of  the  Gentiles  than  of  the  Jews  :  and  ] 
that  it  has  been  written  «»s  a  fable,  to  ex-  \ 
pose  the  nonsense  and  satirize  the  vicious 
and  malignant  character  of  a  Bible  pro- 
phet, or  a  predicting  priest. 

Jonah  is  represented,  first,  as  a  disobe- 
dient prophet,  running  away  from  his 
mission,  and  taking  shelter  aboard  a  ves- 
sel of  the  Gentiles,  bound  from  Joppa  to 
Tarshish :  as  if  he  ignorantly  supposed, 
by  such  a  paltry  contrivance,  he  could 
hide  himself  where  God  could  not  find 
^im.  The  vessel  is  overtaken  by  a  storm 
at  sea ;  -ind  the  mariners,  all  of  whom 
are  Gentiles,  belitving  it  to  be  a  judg- 
ment, on  accoun'  of  some  one  on  board 
who  had  committed  a  crime,  agreed  to 
cast  lots,  to  discover  the  offender ;  and 
the  lot  fell  upon  Jonah.   But,  before  this, 


they  haa  cast  all  their  wares  and  mer- 
chandize overboard,  to  ligh'nn  the  ves^^el, 
while  Jonah,  like  a  stupid  fellow,  was 
fasi  asleep  in  the  hold. 

After  the  lot  had  dosiynated  Jonah  to 
be  the  offender,  tliey  ijuesiioned  him  to 
know  who  and  what  he  was?  and  he  told 
tliem  he  WfS  an  Hebrew ;  ai.d  the  siory 
implies,  that  he  confessed  himself  to  be 
guilty.  But  these  Gentiles,  instead  of 
sacrificing  him  at  once,  without  pity  or 
mercy,  as  a  company  of  Bible  proplieis 
or  priests  would  have  done  by  a  Gentile 
in  the  same  ca>e,  and  as  it  is  related 
Samuel  had  done  by  Agag,  and  Moses  by 
the  women  and  children,  endeavoured  to 
save  him,  though  at  a  risk  of  their  own 
lives;  for  the  account  says,  ^^Neverthe- 
less (that  is,  though  Jonah  was  a  Jew, 
anG  a  foreigner,  and  the  cause  of  all  their 
misfortunes,  and  the  loss  of  tlieir  carj^o,) 
the  men  rowed  hard  to  bring  the  boat  to 
land,  but  they  could  not,  J  or  the  sea 
wrought  and  was  tempestuous  against 
them.  '  Still,  however,  they  were  unwil- 
ling to  put  the  fate  of  the  lot  into  execu- 
tion :  and  they  cried  (says  the  account) 
unto  the  Lord,  saying,  "  We  beseech  thee, 
O  Lord,  let  us  nut  perish  for  this  man's 
life,  and  lay  not  upon  us  innoctid  blood ; 
fr  thou,  O  Lord,  hast  done  as  it  pleased 
theeJ'  Meaning  thereby,  that  tliey  did 
not  presume  to  judue  Jonah  guilty,  since 
that  he  might  be  innocent;  but  that  they 
considered  the  lot  that  had  fjllen  upon 
him  as  a  decree  of  God,  or  as  it  pleased 
God.  The  address  of  the  praxer  sht  ws 
that  the  Gentilffs  worshipped  one  Supreme 
Heivgy  and  that  they  were  not  idolators, 
as  the  Jews  represented  them  to  be. 
But  the  storm  siill  continuing,  and  the 
danger  increasing,  they  put  the  fate  of  the 
lot  into  execution,  and  cast  Jonah  into 
the  sea  :  where,  according  to  the  story,  a 
grerit  fish  swallowed  him  up  whole  ani 
alive. 

We  have  now  to  consider  Jonah  se- 
curely housed  from  the  storm  in  the  fish's 
belly.  Here  we  are  told  that  he  prayed; 
but  the  prayer  is  a  made-up  prayer, 
taken  from  various,  parts  of  the  Psalms, 
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without  any  6onnection  or  consistency, 
unci  adapted  to  the  distress,  but  nut  at  all 
to  the  condition  that  Jonah  was  in.  It 
is  such  a  prayer  as  a  Gentile,  who  miijht 
know  someihinef  of  the  Psalms,  could 
copy  out  for  him.  This  circumstance 
alone,  were  there  no  other,  is  sutfictent  to 
indicate  that  the  whole  is  a  made-up 
story.  The  prayer,  however,  is  supposed 
to  have  answered  the  purpose,  and  the 
titory  i^oes  on,  (taking  up  at  the  same 
time  the  cant  language  of  a  Bible-pro- 
phet,) saymg,  '"■The  Lord  spake  unto 
tfie  fith,  and  it  vomited  out  Jonah  upon 
the  dry  land." 

Jonah  then  received  a  second  mission 
to  Nnieveh,  with  which  he  sets  out;  and 
we  have  now  to  consider  him  as  a 
preacher.  The  distress  he  is  represented 
to  have  suflfered,  the  remembrance  of 
his  own  disobedience  as  the  cause  of  it, 
and  the  miraculous  escapo  he  is  supposed 
to  have  had,  were  sufficient,  one  would 
conceive,  to  have  impressed  him  with 
sympathy  and  benevolence  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  missioo;  but,  instead  of  this, 
he  enters  the  city  with  denunciation  and 
malediction  in  his  mouth,  crying,  "  Yet 
forty  days^  and  I^ineveh  shall  be  over- 
thromi" 

We  have  now  to  consider  this  sup- 
posed missionary  in  the  last  act  of  his 
mission  :  and  here  it  is  that  the  malevo- 
lent spirit  of  a  Bible-prophet,  or  of  a  pre- 
dicting priest,  appears  in  all  that  black- 
ness of  character,  that  men  ascribe  to  the 
being  they  call  the  devil. 

Having  published  his  predictions,  he 
withdrew,  says  the  story,  to  the  east  side 
of  the  city. — But  for  what?  not  to  con- 
lemplale  m  retirement  the  mercy  of  his 
Creator  to  nimself,  or  to  others,  but  to 
wait,  with  malignant  impatience,  the  de- 
struction of  Nineveh.  It  came  to  pass, 
however,  as  the  story  relates,  that  the 
Ninevites  reformed,  ana  that  God,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bible  phrase,  repented 
hirn  oT  the  evil  he  had  said  he  would  do 
unto  them,  and  did  it  not.  Thia,  saiih 
the  first  verse  of  the  last  chapter,  dis- 
vieated  Jonah  exceedingly  and  he  was 


;  very  angry.  His  obdurate  heart  would 
rattier  ttiai  Nineveh  should  be  destroyed, 
and  every  soul,  young  and  old,  perish  in 
its  ruins,  than  that  his  prediction  should 
not  be  fulfilled.  To  expose  the  character 
of  a  prophet  still  more,  a  gourd  is  made 
to  gruw  up  in  the  night,  that  promiseth 
him  an  agreeable  shelter  from  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  in  the  place  to  which  he  is  re- 
tired ;  and  the  next  morning  it  dies. 

Here  the  rage  of  the  prophet  becomes 
excessive,  and  he  is  ready  to  destroy  him- 
self. " //  is  better,  smd  he,  for  me  to 
die  than  to  live.^'  This  brings  on  a  sup- 
posed expostulation  between  the  Al- 
mighty and  the  prophet;  in  which  the 
former  says.  "  Doest  thou  well  to  be 
ann-ry  for  the  gourd  ?  A  nd  Jonah  said, 
I  do  well  to  be  angry  even  until  death. 
Then  said  the  Lord,  Thou  hast  had  pity 
on  the  gourd,  for  whuh  thou  hiist  not  la- 
boured, neither  madest  it  to  grow,  which 
came  up  in  a  night,  and  perished  in  a 
night ;  and  should  not  I  spare  Nineveh 
thai  great  city,  in  which  are  more  than 
threescore  thousand  persons,  that  cannot 
discern  between  theii  right  hand  and  their 
left?" 

Here  is  both  the  winding  up  of  the 
satire,  and  the  moral  of  the  fable.  As  a 
satire  it  strikes  against  the  character  of  all 
the  Bible-prophets,  and  against  all  the 
indiscriminate  judgments  upon  men,  wo- 
men, an:!  children,  with  which  this  lying 
book,  the  Bible,  is  crowded  ;  such  as 
Noah's  flood,  the  destruction  of  the  cities 
of  Sodom,  and  Gomorrah,  the  extirpation 
of  the  Can\anites,  even  to  sucking  infants, 
and  women  with  child,  because  the  same 
reflection,  that  there  are  more  thun  three  ■ 
thousand  persons  that  cannot  discern  be- 
tween their  right  hand  and  their  le/i 
meaning  young  children,  applies  to  all 
their  cases.  It  satirizes  also  the  sup- 
posed partiality  of  the  Creator  for  one 
nation  more  than  for  another. 

As  a  moral,  it  preaches  against  the 
malevolent  spirit  of  prediction;  tor  ws 
certainly  as  a  man  predicts  ill,  he  be- 
comes incliiud  to  wish  it.  The  pride  of 
having  his  judgment  right,  hardens  hii 
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heart,  till  at  last  he  beholds  with  satisfac-  | 
tion,  or  sees  with  disappointment,  the  ac-  * 
complishment  or  failure  of  his  predictions.  \ 
This  book  ends  with  the  same  kind  of  \ 
strong  and  well-directed  point  against  \ 
prophets,  prophecies  and  indiscriminate  | 
iudgments,  as  the  chapter  that  Benjamin  ^ 
t'rankiin  made  for  the  Bible,  about  Abra-  ^ 
ham  and  the  stranger,  ends  agamst  the  ^ 
intolerant  spirit  of  religious  persecution.  I 
Thus  much  for  the  book  of  Jonah.  s 

Of  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Bible,  that  \ 
are  called   prophecies,  1  have  spoken  in  I 
the  former  part  of  the   Age  of  Reason,  ^, 
and  already  in  this  ;  where  1    have  said 
that  the  word  prop/iet  is  the   Bible  word 
for  poet ;  and   that  the  flights  and  meta- 
phors of  those  poets,  many  of  which  be- 
coir.e  obscure  by  the  lapse  of  time  and 
the  change   of  circumstances,  have   been 
ridiculously  erected   into   things,   called  \ 
prophecies,  and  applied  to  purposes  the  > 
writers  never  thought  of.     When  a  priest  \ 
quotes  any  of  those  passages,  he  unrid-  > 


dies  it  agreeably  to  his  own  views,  and 
imposes  that  explanation  upon  his  con- 
gregation as  the  meaning  of  the  writer. 
The  wliore  of  Babylon  has  been  the  com- 
mon whore  of  all  the  priests,  and  each 
has  accused  the  other  of  keeping  the 
strunr.  pet :  so  well  do  they  agree  in  their 
explataiions. 

There  now  remain  only  a  few  boo'' 8, 
which  they  call  the  b.  oks  of  the  lesser 
prophets;  and  as  I  have  already  shewn 
that  the  greater  are  impostors,  it  would 
be  cowardice  to  disturb  the  repose  of  the 
little  ones.  Let  them  sleep  then,  in  the 
arms  of  their  nurses,  the  priests,  and  both 
be  forgotten  together. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  Bible,,  as 
a  man  would  go  through  a  wood  with  an 
axe  on  his  shoulder,  and  fell  trees.  Here 
they  lie  ;  and  the  priests,  if  they  can, 
may  replant  ihem.  They  may,  perhaps, 
stick  them  in  the  ground,  but  they  will 
never  make  them  grow. — I  pass  on  to  the 
book-i  of  the  New  Testament. 


THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 


The  New  Testament,  they  tell  us,  is 
founded  upon  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  ; 
if  so,  it  must  follow  the  fate  of  its  foun- 
dation. 

As  it  is  nothing  extraordinary  that  a 
woman  should  be  with  child  before  she 
was  married,  and  that  the  son  she  might 
bring  forth  might  be  executed,  even  un- 
justly ;  I  see  no  reason  for  not  believing 
that  such  a  woman  as  Mary,  and  such  a 
man  as  Joseph,  and  Jesus,  existed  ;  their 
mere  existence  is  a  matter  of  indiflference, 
about  which  there  is  no  ground,  either  to 
believa,  or  to  disbelieve,  and  which  comes 
■  nder  the  common  head  of.  It  may  he  so  ; 
and  u hat  then?  The  probability,  how- 
ever, is,  that  there  were  such  persons,  or 
at  least  such  as  represented  them  in  part 
of  the  circumstances,  because  almost  all 
romantic  stories  have  been  suijgested  by 
iome  actual   circumstances;  as   the  ad- 


ventures of  Robinson  Crusoe,  not  a 
word  of  which  is  true,  were  suggested  y 
the  case  of  Alexander  Selkirk. 

It  is  not  then  the  existence,  or  the  non- 
existence, of  the  person  that  1  trouble  my- 
self about  ;  it  is  the  fable  of  Jesus  Christ, 
as  told  in  the  New  Testament,  and  t  e 
wild  and  visionary  doctrine  raised  thereon, 
against  which  I  contend.  The  story, 
taking  it  as  it  is  told,  is  blasphemously 
obscene.  It  gives  an  account  of  a  you  g 
woman  engaged  to  be  married,  and  whi  e 
under  this  engagement,  she  is,  to  speak 
plain  language,  debauched  by  a  ghost, 
under  the  impious  pretence,  (Luke,  cha 
i.  ver.  35,)  that  *' the  Holy  Ghost  shall 
come  upon  thee^  and  the  power  of  the 
Highest  shall  overshadow  thee.''  Not- 
withstanding which,  Joseph  afterwards 
marries  her,  cohabits  with  her  as  his 
wife,  and    \i?    his  turn  rvals  the  ghost. 
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Tl»is  is  putting  the  story  into  intelligible 
language,  and  when  told  in  this  manner, 
there  is  not  a  priest  but  must  be  ashamed 
to  own  it.* 

Obscenity  in  matters  of  faith,  however 
wrapped  up,  is  always  a  token  of  fable 
and  imposture  ;  for  it  is  necessary  to  our 
serious  belief  in  God,  that  we  do  not  con- 
nect It  with  the  stories  that  run,  as  this 
does,  into  ludicrous  interpretations.  This 
story  is,  upon  the  face  of  it,  the  same 
kind  of  story  as  that  of  Jupiter  and  Leda, 
or  Jupiter  and  Europa,  or  any  of  the 
amorous  adventures  of  Jupiter;  and 
shews,  as  is  already  stated  in  the  former 
part  of  the  Age  of  Reatom,  that  trie 
Christian  faith  is  built  upon  the  heathen 
Mythology. 

As  the  historical  parts  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, so  far  as  concerns  Josus  Christ, 
are  confined  to  a  very  short  space  of  time, 
less  than  two  years,  and  all  within  the 
same  country,  and  nearly  to  the  same 
spot,  the  discordance  of  time,  place,  and 
circumstance,  which  detects  the  fallacy  of 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testaments,  and 
proves  them  to  be  impositions,  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  found  here  in  the  same 
abundance.  The  New  Testament,  com- 
pared with  the  Old,  is  like  a  farce  in  one 
act,  in  which  there  is  not  room  for  very 
numerous  vitiations  of  the  unities.  Theie 
are,  however,  some  glaring  contradiction^, 
which,  exclusive  of  the  fallacy  of  the  pre- 
tended prophecies,  are  sufficient  to  shew 
the  story  of  Je^us  Cnrist  to  be  false  and 
absurd. 

I  lay  it  down  as  a  position  which  can- 
not be  controverted,  first,  that  the  ogret- 
metU  of  all  the  parts  of  a  story  does  not 
prove  that  story  to  be  true,  because  the 
parts  may  agree,  and  the  whole  may  be 
false ;  secondly,  that  the  disagrttmeut 
ef  the  parts  of  the  ;  tory  proves  tlie  whole 
cannot  be  true.  The  agreement  does  not 
prove  truth,  but  the  disagreement  proves 
falsehood  positively. 


♦  Mary,   the   supposed   virgin    mother   of 
Je«ut,  had  several  othar  children,  eons  aiid 


The  history  of  Jesus  Christ  is  con- 
tained in  the  four  books  ascribed  to  Mat- 
thew, Mark,  Luke,  and  John.  The  first 
chapter  of  Matthew  begins  with  giving  a 
genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  in  the 
third  chapter  of  Luke,  there  is  also  given 
a  genealogy  of  Jesus  Clirist.  Did  these 
two  agree,  it  would  not  prove  the  genea- 
logy to  be  true,  because  it  might  never- 
theless, be  a  fabrication  ;  but  as  they 
contradict  each  other  in  every  particular, 
it  proves  falsehood  absolutely.  If  Mat- 
thew speaks  truth,  Luke  speaks  false- 
hood ;  and  if  Luke  speak  truth,  Mat- 
thew speaks  falsehood  ;  and  as  there  is 
nb  authority  for  believing  one  more  than 
the  other,  there  is  no  authority  for  be- 
lieving either ;  and  if  they  cannot  be  be- 
lieved even  in  the  very  first  thmg  they 
say,  and  set  ou'  to  prove,  they  are  not 
entitled  to  be  believed  in  any  thing  they 
say  afterwards.  Truth  is  an  uniform 
thing  ;  and  as  to  inspiration  and  revela- 
tion, were  we  to  admit  it,  it  is  impossible 
to  suppose  it  can  be  contradictory. 
Either  then  the  men  called  apostles  were 
impostors,  or  the  books  ascribed  to  them 
have  been  written  by  other  persons,  and 
fathered  upon  them,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
Old  Testament. 

The  book  of  Matthew  gives,  chap.  i. 
ver.  6,  a  genealOi;y  by  name  irom  David) 
up,  through  Joseph,  the  husband  of 
Mary,  to  Christ;  and  makes  there  to  be 
twenty-eight  generations.  The  book  of 
Luke  gives  also  a  genealogy  by  name 
from  Christ,  through  Joseph,  the  husband 
of  Mary,  down  to  David,  and  makes 
there  to  be  forty-three  generations  ;  be- 
sides, which,  iliere  are  only  the  two 
names  of  David  and  Joseph  that  are 
alike  in  the  two  lists,  1  here  insert  both 
genealogical  lists  and  for  the  sake  ol 
perspicuity  and  comparison  have  placed 
them  both  in  the  same  direction  ihai  is, 
from  Joseph  down  to  David. 


daughters.     See  Matthew,  chap.   ziii. 
66,   66. 
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Genealogy,  accord- 

•    Genealogy,  accord 

ing  to  Matihew. 

ing  to  Luke. 

Christ 

Christ 

2  Joseph 

2  Joseph 

3  Jacob 

3  Heii 

4  Matihan 

4  Matthat 

5  Eleazer 

5  Levi 

6  Eliud 

6  Melchi 

7  Achira 

7  Janna 

8  Sadoc 

8  Joseph 

9  Azor 

9  Mattathias 

■*0   Eliakim 

10  A'Tios 

11   Abiud 

11   Naum 

12  Zorobabel 

12  Esli 

13  Salaihiel 

13  Nagge 

14  Jechonias 

14   Maath 

15  Josias 

15  Mattathias 

16   Amon 

16  Semei 

17  Manassas 

17  Joseph 

18   Ezekitis 

18  Juda 

19  Achaz 

19  Joanna 

20  Jonaiham 

20   Rhesa 

21  Ozias 

21  Zorobabel 

22  Joram 

22  Salathiel 

23  Josaphat 

23  Neri 

24  Asa 

24  Melchi 

25  Abia 

25  Addi 

26   Roboani 

26  Cosara 

27   Solomon 

27  Elmodam 

28  David* 

28  Er 

29  Jose 

30  Eliezer 

31  Jorim 

32  Matthat 

33  Levi 

34  Simeon 

35   Juda 

36  Joseph 

37  Jonan 

38  Eliakim 

39   Melea 

40   Menan 

41   Mattatha 

42   Nathan 

43  David 

*  From  the  birth  of  David  to  the  birth  of 
Christ  is  upwards  of  1080  years  ;  and  as  the 
life- time  of  Christ  is  not  included,  there  are 
but  27  f u  1  generations.  To  find  therefore 
the  average  age   of  each  person  meatioued  in 


Now,  if  these  men,  Matthe/v  and 
Luke,  set  out  with  a  falehood  between 
them  (as  these  two  accounts  shew  they 
do)  in  the  very  commencement  of  their 
history  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  who,  and 
of  what  he  was,  what  authority  (as  I 
have  before  asked)  is  there  left  for  be- 
lieving the  strange  things  they  tell  us 
afterwards?  If  they  cannot  be  believed 
in  their  account  of  his  natural  genealogy  ; 
how  are  we  to  believe  them,  when  they 
tell  us,  he  was  son  of  God,  begotten  by 
a  ghost ;  and  that  an  angel  announced 
this  in  secret  to  his  mother?  If  they 
lied  in  one  genealogy,  why  are  we  to 
believe  them  in  the  other  ?  If  his 
natural  genealogy  be  manufactured, 
which  it  certainly  is,  why  are  we  not  to 
suppose,  that  his  celestial  genealogy  is 
manufactured  also ;  and  that  the  whole 
is  fabulous?  Can  any  man  of  serious 
reflection  hazard  his  future  happiness 
upon  the  belief  of  a  story  naturally  im- 
possible :  repugnant  to  every  idea  of  de- 
cency :  and  related  by  persons  already 
detected  of  falsehood  ?  Is  it  not  more 
safe,  that  we  stop  ourselves  on  an  ocean 
of  improbable,  irrational,  indecent,  and 
contradictory  tales? 

The  first  question,  however,  upon  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  as  upon 
those  of  the  Old,  is  Are  they  genuine? 
were  they  written  by  the  persons  to  whom 
they  are  ascribed  ?  for  it  is  upon  this 
ground  only  that  the  strange  things  re- 


the  list-.,  at  the  time  his  first  son  was  born,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  divide  1080  by  27,  which 
give  40  years  for  each  person.  As  the  life- 
time of  man  was  then  but  of  the  same  ex- 
tent it  is  now,  it  is  an  absurdity  to  suppose, 
that  27  following  generations  should  all  be 
old  bachelors,  before  they  married  ;  and  the 
more  so,  when  we  are  told,  that  Solomon,  th« 
next  in  succession  to  David,  had  a  house  full 
of  wives  and  mistresses  before  he  was  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  So  far  from  this  genealogy 
being  a  solemn  truth,  it  is  not  even  a  reason- 
able lie.  The  list  of  Luke  gives  about  twen*y- 
siz  years  for  the  average  age,  and  this  is  to« 
much. 
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lated  therein  have  been  credited.  Upon 
this  point,  there  is  no  direct  proof  for, 
or  against ;  and  all  that  this  state  of  a 
case  proves,  is  doubtfulness ;  and  doubt- 
fuhiess  is  the  opposite  of  belief. -  The 
s  ate,  therefore,  that  the  books  are  in, 
proves  against  themselves  so  far  as  this 
kind  of  proof  can  go. 

But,  exclusive  of  this,  the  presumption 
is,  that  the  books  called  the  Evangelists, 
and  ascribed  to  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke, 
and  John,  were  not  written  by  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  and  John  ;  and  that  they 
are  impositions.  The  disordered  state  of 
the  history  in  these  four  books,  the  silence 
of  one  book  upon  matters  related  in  the 
other,  and  the  disagreement  that  is  to  be 
found  among  them,  implies,  that  they  are 
the  production  of  some  unconnected  in- 
dividuals, many  years  after  the  things 
they  pretend  to  relate,  each  of  whom 
made  his  own  legend  ;  and  not  the 
writings  of  men  living  intimately  to- 
gether, as  the  men  called  disciples  are 
supposed  to  have  done:  in  fine,  that  they 
have  been  manufactured,  as  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  have  been,  by  other 
persons,  than  those  whose  names  they 
bear. 

The  story  of  the  angel,  announcing, 
what  the  church  calls  the  immaculate 
conception,  is  not  so  much  as  mentioned 
in  the  books  ascribed  to  Mark  and  Jolin; 
and  is  differently  related  in  Matthew  and 
Luke.  The  former  says,  the  angel  ap- 
peared to  Joseph  ;  tlie  latter  says,  it 
was  to  Mary  ;  but  either  Joseph  or  Mary 
was  the  worst  evidence  that  could  have 
been  thought  of;  for  it  was  others  that 
should  have  testified  for  them,  and  not 
they  for  themselves.  V\  ere  any  girl  that 
is  now  with  child  to  say,  and  even  to  swear 
to  it,  that  she  was  gotten  with  child  by  a 
ghost,  and  that  an  an  angel  told  her  so, 
would  she  be  believed  ?  Certainly  she 
would  not.  Why  tfien  are  to  believe  the 
same  tl^ng  of  another  girl  whom  we  never 
saw,  told  b)  nobody  knows  who,  nor 
when,  nor  where  ?  How  strange  and  in- 
eonsistent  it  is,  that  the  same  circum- 
stance that  would  weaken  the  belief  even 


of  a  probable  story  ;  should  be  given  as 
a  motive  for  believing  tliis  one  that  has 
upon  the  face  of  it  every  token  of  abso- 
lute impossibility  and  imposture. 

The  story  of  Herod  destroyuig  all  the 
children  under  two  years  old,  belongs 
altogether  to  the  book  of  Matthew  :  not 
one  of  the  rest  mentions  any  thing  about 
it.  Had  such  a  circumstance  been  true, 
the  universality  of  it  must  have  made  it 
known  to  all  the  writers ;  and  the 
thing  would  have  been  too  striking,  to 
have  been  omitted  by  any.  This 
writer  tells  us,  that  Jesus  escaped  tins 
slaughter,  because  Joseph  and  Mary 
were  warned  by  an  angel,  to  flee  with 
him  into  Egypt;  but  he  forgot  to  make 
any  provision  for  John,  who  was  then 
under  two  years  of  age.  John,  however, 
who  staid  behind,  lared  as  well  as  Jesus 
who  fled  ;  and  therefore  the  story  cir- 
cumstantially belies  itself. 

Not  any  two  of  these  writers  agree  in 
reciting,  exactly  in  the  same  words,  the 
written  inscription,  short  as  it  is,  which 
they  tell  us,  was  put  over  Christ  when 
he  was  crucified  :  and  besides  this,  Mark 
says.  He  was  crucified  at  the  third  hour 
(nine  in  the  morning) ;  and  John  says. 
It  was  the  sixth  hour  (twelve  at  noon.)* 

The  inscription  is  thus  stated   in  those 

books. 
Matthew  .  This  is  Jesus  the  king  of  the 

Jews. 
Mark  .  .  .  The  king  of  the  Jews. 
Luke    .  .  .  This  is  the  king  of  the  Jews. 
John    .  .  .  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  king  of 

the  Jews. 

We  may  infer  from  these  circumstan- 
ces, trivial  as  they  are,  that  those  writers, 
whoever  they  were,  and  in  whatever  time 


*  According  to  John,  the  sentence  was  not 
passed  till  about  the  sixth  hour  (noon)  and 
consequently,  the  execution  could  not  be 
till  the  afternoon  :  but  Mark  says  expressly, 
that  he  was  crucified  at  the  third  hour  (nine 
in  the  morning)  chap,  xv,  25,  John,  chap, 
ziz.  ver.    14. 
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•hey  lived,  were  not  present  at  the  scene, 
fhe  only  one  of  the  men  called  apostles, 
•vho  appears  to  have  been  near  the  spot, 
was  Peter;  and  when  he  was  accused  of 
being  one  of  Jesus's  followers,  it  is  said 
(Matthew,  chap.  xxvi.  ver.  74.)  **  Then 
Peter  be^an  to  curse  and  swear,  sayings 
I  know  not  the  man  :'*  yet  we  are  now 
called  upon  to  believe  the  same  Peter, 
convicted,  by  their  own  account,  of  per- 
uiry,  Foi  what  reason,  or  on  what 
authority,  shull  we  do  this? 

The  accounts  ihat  are  given  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, that  they  tell  us  attended 
the  crucifixion,  are  differently  related  in 
those  four  books. 

The  book  ascribed  to  Matthew,  says, 
'*  There  was  darkness  over  all  t  'ie  land, 
from  the  sixth  hour  unto  the  ninth  hour 
— that  the  veil  of  the  temple  wts  rent  in 
twain  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  — that 
there  was  an  earthquake — that  the  rocks 
rent — that  the  graves  opened,  that  the 
bodies  of  m.any  of  the  saints  that  slept, 
urose,  and  came  out  of  their  graves  after 
the  resurrection,  and  went  into  the  holy 
XJity,  and  appeared  unto  many.'*  Such  is 
lie  account  which  this  dashing  writer  of 
riie  book  of  Matthew  gives  ;  but  in  which 
he  is  not  supported  by  the  writers  of 
the  other  books. 

The  writer  of  the  book  ascribed  to 
Uark,  in  detailing  the  circumstances  of 
\he  crucifixion,  makes  no  mention  of  any 
earthquake,  nor  of  tlie  rocks  rending,  nor 
of  the  graves  opening,  nor  of  the  dead  men 
walking  out.  The  writer  of  ihe  book  of 
Luke  is  silent  also  upon  the  same  points. 
And  as  to  the  writer  of  the  book  of  John, 
though  he  details  all  the  circumstances  of 
."he  crucifixion  down  to  the  burial  of 
Christ  he  says  nothing  about  either  the 
darkness — the  veil  of  the  temple — the 
earthquake — ifie  rocks,  the  graves — nor 
the  dead  men. 

Now  if  It  had  been  true,  that  those 
things  had  happened  :  and  if  the  writers 
of  these  books  had  lived  at  the  lime  they 
did  happen,  and  had  benn  the  persons 
they  are  said  to  be,  namely,  the  four  men 
called  apostles,   iVIaithew    Mr  k,  Luke, 


and  John,  it  was  not  possible  for  them  as 
true  historians,  even  without  the  aid  of 
in-piration,  not  to  have  recorded  them. 
The  things,  supposing  fhem  to  have  been 
facts,  were  of  too  much  notoriety  not  to 
have  been  known,  and  of  too  much  im- 
portance not  to  have  been  told.  All  the 
supposed  apostles  must  have  been  wit- 
nesses of  the  earthquake,  if  there  had 
been  any  ;  for  it  was  not  possible  for 
ihem  to  have  been  absent  from  it ;  the 
opening  of  the  graves,  and  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead  men,  and  their  walking 
about  the  city,  is  of  greater  importance 
than  the  earthquake.  An  earthquake  is 
always  possible,  and  natural,  and  proves 
nothing  ;  but  this  openmg  of  the  graves 
is  supernatural,  and  directly  in  point  to 
their  doctrine,  their  cause,  and  their 
apostleship.  llnd  it  been  true,  it  would 
have  filled  up  whole  chapters  of  those 
books,  and  been  the  chosen  theme  and 
general  chorus  of  all  the  writers  ;  but  in- 
stead of  this,  little  and  trivial  things,  and 
mere  prattling:  conversations  of,  )ie  said 
this,  and  she  said  that,  are  often  tediously 
detailed,  while  this,  most  important  of  all 
had  it  been  true,  is  passed  off  in  a  slo- 
venly manner  by  a  single  dash  of  the  pen, 
and  that  by  one  writer  only,  and  not  so 
much  as  hinted  at  by  the  rest. 

It  is  an  easy  thing  to  tell  a  lie,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  support  the  lie  after  it  is 
told.  The  wriier  of  the  book  of  Matthew 
should  have  told  us  who  the  saints  were 
that  came  to  life  again,  and  went  into  the 
city,  and  what  became  of  them  aftcwards, 
and  who  it  was  that  saw  them  ;  fcr  he  is 
not  hardy  enough  to  say  he  saw  therr 
himself ;  — whether  they  came  out  naked, 
and  all  in  natural  buff,  he-saints  and 
she-sain.j;  or  whether  they  came  full 
dressed,  and  where  they  got  their  dres^^es : 
whether  they  went  to  their  former  habita- 
tions, and  reclaimed  their  wives,  their 
husbands,  and  their  property,  and  how 
they  were  received  ;  whether  they  entered 
ejectments  for  the  recovery  of  their  pos- 
sessions, or  brouiihl  actions  of  crim.  eon. 
against  the  rival  interlopers:  whethei 
*iiey  remikined  on  earth,  and  followed  i  neir 
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former  ocnupation  of  preRching  or  work- 
ing ;  or  whether  they  died  again,  or  went 
back  to  their  graves  alive  and  buried 
themselves. 

Strange  indeed,  that  an  army  of  saints 
should  return  to  life,  and  nobody  know 
who  they  were,  nor  who  it  was  that  saw 
them,  and  that  not  a  word  more  should 
be  said  upon  ihe  subject,  nor  these  saints  : 
have  any  thing  to  tell  us  !  Had  it  been 
the  prophets  who  (as  we  arfe  told)  had 
formerly  prophesied  of  these  things,  they 
must  have  had  a  great  deal  to  say.  They 
could  have  told  us  every  thing,  and  we 
should  have  had  posthumous  prophecies, 
with  notes  and  commentaries  upon  the 
first,  a  little  belter  at  least  than  we  have 
now.  Had  it  been  Moses  ar.d  Aaron, 
and  Joshua,  and  Samuel,  and  David,  not 
an  unconverted  Jew  had  remained  in  all 
Jerusalem.  Had  it  been  John  the  Bap- 
tist, and  the  saints  of  the  time  then  pre- 
sent, every  body  would  have  known 
them  and  they  would  have  out-preached 
and  out-famed  all  the  other  apostles. 
But  instead  of  this,  these  saints  are  made 
to  pop  up,  like  Jonah's  gourd  in  the 
night,  for  no  purpose  at  all  but  to 
wither  in  the  morning.  Thus  much  for 
this  part  of  the  story. 

The  tale  of  the  resurrection  follows 
that  of  the  crucifixion  ;  and  this  as  well 
&s  in  that,  tne  writers,  whoever  they  were, 
disagree  so  much,  as  to  make  it  evident 
that  none  of  them  were  there. 

The  book  of  Mali  hew  states,  that  when 
Christ  was  put  in  the  sepulchre,  the  Jews 
applied  to  Pilate  for  a  watch  or  a  guard 
to  be  placed  over  the  sepulchre,  to  pre- 
vent the  body  being  stolen  by  the  disci- 
ples; and  that  in  consequence  of  this  re- 
quest, the  sepulchre  was  made  sure, 
tealiruf  the  stone  that  covered  the  mouth, 
and  setting  a  watch  But  theother  books 
say  nothing  about  this  application,  nor 
aboLl  the  ^ealing,  nor  the  guard,  nor  the 
watch  ;  and  according:  to  ttieir  accounts, 
there  were  none.  Maiihew,  however, 
follows  up  this  part  of  the  story  of  the 
guard  or  the  watc  h  with  a  second  part, 
that    I    shall    notice   in    the    conclusion. 


;  as  it  serves  to  detect  the  fallacy  of  thos« 
books. 

The  book  of  Matthew  continues  its  ac- 
count, and  says,  (chap,  xxviii.  ver.  I,) 
that  at  the  end  of  the  sabbath  as  it  began 
to   dawn,    towards  the    first  day  of   the 
week,    came  Mary  Magdalene  and  the 
other  Mary,  to  see  the  sepulchre.     Mark 
says  it   was  sun-rising,  and  John  says  it 
was    dark.       Luke    says    it    was    Mary 
Maodalene,  and  Joanna,  and  Mary  the 
mother   of    James,    and   other    wonten, 
that  came  to  the  sepulchre  :    and  John 
states,  that  Mary  Magdalene  came  alone. 
{  So  well   do  they  agree  about  their  fir^t 
\  evidence  !      They   all,  however,  appeal 
I  to  have  known  most  about  Mary  Magda- 
\  lene  ;  she  was  a  woman  of  a  large  ac- 

iquaintance,  and  it  was  not  an  ill  con- 
jecture that  she  might  be  upon  the  stroll. 
.      The  book  of  Matthew  goes  on  to  say^ 
I  (ver.  2).    "  And  behold  there  was  a  great 
^  earthquake,  for  the  angel  of  the  Lord  de- 
j  scended    from   heaven,    and    came  and 
i  rolled  back  the  stone  from  the  door,  and 
sat  upon  it."     But  the  other  books   saj 
nothing  about  any  earthquake,  norabouV 
the   angel   rolling   back    the    stone,   and 
sitting  upon  it;  and  according  to  their 
account,  there  was  no  angei  sitting  there. 
Mark   says  the   angel   was    within    ihe 
sepulchre,  sitting  on  the  right  side.   Luke 
says  there  were  two,  and  they  were  both 
tandingup;  and  John   says,  they  were 
:  both  sitting  down,  one  at  the  head  and  the 
other  at  the  feet. 

Matthew  says,  that  the  angel  that  was 
sitting  upon  the  stone  on  the  outside  of 
the  sepukhre,  told  the  two  Marys  that 
Christ  was  risen,  and  that  the  women 
went  away  quickly.  Mark  says,  that  the 
women  upon  seeing  the  stone  rolled 
away,  and  wondering  at  it,  went  into  the 
sepulchre,  and  ihat  it  was  the  angel  that 
was  sitting  within  on  the  right  side,  that 
told  them  so.  Luke  says,  it  was  two 
angels  that  were  standing  up;  and  John 
says,  it  was  Jesus  Christ  himself  that  told 
it  to  Mary  Magdalene;  and^  that  sliedi^ 
\  ncJ  go  into  the  sepulchre,  but  only  stoop« 
'  ed  down  and  looked  in. 
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Now  if  the  writers  of  these  four  books 
had  2;one  into  a  court  of  justice,  to  prove 
an  alibi,  (for  it  is  of  the  niiiure  of  ati  alibi 
that  is  here  attempted  to  be  proved, 
nmnely,  the  absence  of  a  dead  body,  by 
supernatural  means,)  and  had  they  uiven 
their  evidence  in  the  same  contradictory 
manner  as  it  is  here  given,  they  would 
have  been  in  danger  of  having  their  ears 
cropt  for  perjury,  and  would  have  justly 
deserved  it.  Yet  this  is  the  evidence, 
and  iliese  are  the  books,  that  have  been 
impo  ed  upon  the  world,  as  being  given 
by  divine  inspiration,  and  as  the  unchang- 
ing word  of  God. 

The  writer  of  the  book  of  Matthew, 
after  giving  this  account,  relates  a  story 
that  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  other 
books,  and  which  is  the  same  I  have  just 
before  alluded  to. 

"  Now,  says  he  (that  is,  after  the  con- 
versation the  women  had  with  the  angel 
sitting  upon  the  stone,)  behold  some  of 
the  watch  (meaning  the  watch  that  he 
had  said  had  been  placed  over  the  sepul- 
chre) came  into  the  city,  and  shewed 
unto  the  chief  priests  all  the  things  that 
were  done;  and  when  they  were  assem- 
bled with  the  elders  and  had  taken 
counsel,  they  gave  lar^e  money  unto  the 
soldiers,  saying,  Say  ye  that  his  disciples 
came  by  night,  and  stole  him  away  while 
we  slept ;  and  if  this  comes  to  the  gover- 
nor's ear,  we  will  persuade  him,  and 
secure  you.  So  they  took  the  money, 
and  did  as  they  were  taught;  and  this 
saying  (that  his  disciples  stole  Him  away) 
is  commonly  reported  among  the  Jews 
ii»//i7  this  day.*' 

The  expression,  until  this  day,  is  an 
evidence  that  the  book  ascribed  to  Mat- 
thew was  not  written  by  Matthew,  and 
that  It  has  been  manufactured  long  after 
the  times  and  things  of  which  it  pre- 
tends to  treat ;  for  the  expression  implies 
a  great  length  of  intervening  time.  It 
would  be  inconsistent  in  us  to  speak  in 
this  manner  of  any  thing  happening  in 
our  own  time.  To  give,  therefore,  intel 
ftgible  meaifing  to  the  expression,  we 
must  suppose  a  laps*>   >f  some  generations 


at  least,  for  this  manner  of  speaking  car- 
ries the  mind  back  to  an  ancient  time. 

The  absurdity  also  of  the  story  is  worth 
noticing;  for  it  shews  the  writer  of  the 
book  of  Matthew  to  have  been  an  exceed- 
ingly weak  and  foolish  man.  He  tells  a 
story,  that  contradicts  itself  in  point  of 
possibility  ;  for  though  the  guard,  if  there 
were  any,  might  be  made  to  say  that  the 
body  was  taken  away  while  they  were 
asleep,  and  to  give  that  as  a  reason  fur 
their  not  having  prevented  it,  that  same 
sleep  must  also  have  prevented  their 
knowing  how,  and  by  whom  it  was  done  ; 
and  yet  they  are  made  to  say,  that  it  was 
the  disciples  who  did  it.  Were  a  man 
to  tender  his  evidence  of  something  that 
he  should  say  was  done,  and  of  the  man- 
ner of  doing  it,  and  of  the  person  who 
did  it  while  he  was  asleep,  and  could 
know  nothing  of  the  matter,  such  evidence 
could  not  be  received;  it  would  do  well 
enough  for  Testament  evidence,  but  not 
for  any  thing  where  truth  is  concerned. 

I  come  now  to  that  part  of  the  evi- 
dence in  those  books,  that  respects  the 
pretended  appearance  of  Christ  after  this 
pretended  resurrection. 

The  writer  of  the  book  of  Matthew  re- 
lates, that  the  angel  tfiat  was  sitting  on 
the  stone  at  the  mouth  of  the  sepulchre, 
said  to  the  two  Marys,  chap,  xxvjii  ver. 
7,  "  Hehold  Christ  is  gone  before  you 
into  Galilee,  there  you  shall  see  him  ;  lo^ 
I  have  told  youV  And  the  >ame  writer, 
at  the  two  next  verses,  (8,  9,)  makes 
Christ  himself  to  speak  to  the  same  pur- 
pose to  these  women,  immediately  after 
the  angel  had  told  it  to  them,  and  that 
they  ran  quickly  to  tell  it  to  the  disciples  : 
and  at  the  16ih  verse  it  is  said,  *'Ti>enthe 
eleven  disciples  went  away  into  Galilee, 
into  a  mountain  where  Jesus  had  ap- 
pointed them  ;  and  wlien  they  saw  him, 
they  worshipped  him." 

But  the  writer  of  the  book  of  John  tells 
us  a  story  very  different  to  this  ;  for  he 
savs,  chap  XX.  ver.  19.  ''  Thenthe  tame 
fl  ly  at  evening,  being  the  Jit  st  day  of  ih* 
tceeh  (that  is  the  same  day  Itial  Ctiris'  li 
said   10  have  risen  (when  the  dyoi  s  were 
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§hut,  where  the  disciples  were  assem- 
bled, for  fear  of  the  Jews,  came  Jesus 
and  stood  in  the  midst  of  them." 

According  to  Mattliew,  the  eleven  were 
marching-  to  Galilee,  to  meet  Jesus  in  a 
mountain,  by  his  own  appointment,  at  the 
very  time  when,  according  to  John,  they 
were  assembled  in  another  place,  and  that 
not  by  appointment,  but  in  secret,  for  fear 
»f  the  Jews. 

The  writer  of  the  book  of  Luke  contra- 
dicts that  of  Matthew  more  pointedly  than 
John  does;  for  he  says  expressly  that  the 
meeting  was  in  Jerusalem  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  that  he,  Christ,  arose, 
and  that  the  eleven  were  there.  See 
Luke,  chap.  xxiv.  ver.  13,  33. 

Now  it  is  not  possible,  unless  we  admit 
the  supposed  disciples  the  right  of  wilful 
lying,  that  the  writer  of  these  books  could 
be  any  of  the  eleven  persons  called  disci- 
ples: for  if,  according  to  Matthew,  the 
eleven  went  into  Galilee  to  meet  Jesus  in 
a  mountain  by  his  own  appointment,  on 
the  same  day  that  he  is  said  to  have  risen. 
Lake  and  John  must  have  been  two  of 
that  eleven;  yet  the  writer  of  Luke  says 
expressly,  and  John  implies  as  much,  that 
the  meeting  was  that  same  day,  in  a 
house  in  Jerusalem;  and  on  the  other 
hand  if,  according  to  Luke  and  John,  the 
ileven  were  assembled  in  a  house  in  Je- 
rusalem, Matthew  must  have  been  one  of 
that  eleven:  yet  Matthew  says,  the  meet- 
ing was  in  a  mountain  in  Galilee,  and 
consequently  the  evidence  given  in  those 
books  destroys  each  other. 

The  wi'iter  of  the  book  of  Mark  says 
nothing  about  any  meeting  in  Galilee: 
but  he  says,  chap.  xvi.  ver.  12,  that 
Christ,  after  his  resurrection,  appeared  in 
another  form  to  two  of  them,  as  they 
walked  into  the  country,  and  that  these 
two  told  it  to  the  residue,  who  would  not 
believe  them.  Luke  also  tells  a  story,  in 
which  he  keej)s  Clirist  employed  the 
whole  of  the  day  of  this  pretended  resur- 
rection, until  the  evening,  and  which 
totally  invalidates  the  account  of  going  to 
the  mountain  of  Galilee.  He  says,  that 
two  of  them,  without  saving  which  two,  { 


went  that  same  day  to  a  village  called 
Emmaus,  threescore  furlongs  (seven  miles 
and  a  lialf)  from  Jerusalem,  and  that 
Christ  in  disguise  went  with  them,  and 
staid  with  them,  unto  the  evening,  and 
supped  with  them,  and  then  vanished  out 
of  their  sight,  and  re-appeared  the  same 
evening,  at  the  meetjug  of  the  eleven  in 
Jerusalem. 

This  is  the  contradictory  manner  in 
which  the  evidence  of  this  pretended  re- 
aj)pearance  of  Christ  is  stated;  the  only 
point  in  which  the  writers  agree,  is  the 
skulking  privacy  of  that  re-appearance; 
for  whether  it  was  in  the  recess  of  a 
mountain  in  Galilee,  or  in  a  shut-up 
house  in  Jerusalem,  it  was  still  skulkiuif. 
To  what  cause  then  are  we  to  assign  this 
skulking?  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  di- 
rectly repugnant  to  the  supposed  or  pre- 
tended end,  that  of  convincing  the  world 
that  Christ  was  risen:  and  on  the  other 
hand,  to  have  asserted  the  publicity  of  it, 
would  have  exposed  the  writers  of  those 
books  to  public  detection,  and  therefore 
they  have  been  under  the  necessity  of 
making  it  a  private  affair. 

As  to  the  account  of  Christ  being  seen 
by  more  than  five  hundred  at  once,  it  is 
Paul  only  who  says  it,  and  not  the  five 
hundred  who  say  it  for  themselves.  It  \i 
therefore  the  testimony  of  but  one  man, 
and  that  too,  of  a  man,  who  did  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  account,  believe  t 
word  of  the  matter  himself,  at  the  time  it 
is  said  to  have  happened.  His  evidence, 
supposing  him  to  have  been  the  writer  of 
the  15th  chapter  of  Corinthians,  where 
this  account  is  given,  is  like  that  of  a 
man,  who  comes  into  a  court  of  justice  to 
swear,  that  what  he  had  sworn  before  is 
false.  A  man  may  often  see  reason,  and 
he  has  too  always  the  right  of  changing 
his  opinion  ;  but  this  liberty  does  not  ex- 
tend to  matters  of  fact. 

I  now  come  to  the  last  scene,  that  of 
the  ascension  into  heaven.  Here  all  fear 
of  the  Jews,  and  of  every  thing  else,  must 
necessarily  have  been  out  of  the  question: 
it  was  that  which,  if  true,  was  to  seal  the 
whole;  and  upon  which  the  reality  of  A« 
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future  mission  of  the  disciples  was  to  rest 
for  proof.  Words,  whether  declarations 
or  promises,  that  passed  in  private,  either 
in  the  recess  of  a  muontain  in  Galilee,  or 
in  a  shut-up  house  in  Jerusalem,  even 
supposing  them  to  have  been  spoken, 
could  not  be  evidence  in  jxiblic:  it  was 
therefore  necessary  that  this  last  scene 
should  preclude  ths  possibility  of  denial 
and  dispute;  and  that  it  should  be,  as  I 
have  stated  in  the  former  part  of  *'  The 
Age  of  Roason,"  as  public  and  as  visible, 
as  fhe  sun  at  noon-day;  at  least,  it  ought 
to  have  been  as  public  as  the  crucifixion  is 
reported  to  have  been.  But  to  come  to 
the  point. 

In  the  first  place,  the  writer  of  the 
book  of  Matthew  does  not  say  a  syllable 
about  it;  neither  does  the  writer  of  the 
book  of  John.  This  being  the  case,  is  it 
possible  to  suppose,  that  those  writers, 
who  affect  to  be  even  minute  in  other 
matters,  would  have  been  silent  upon  this, 
had  j^  been  true  ?  The  writer  of  the 
book  of  Mark  passes  it  on  in  a  careless, 
slovenly  manner,  with  a  single  dash  of  the 
pen,  as  if  he  was  tired  of  romancing,  or 
ashamed  of  the  story.  So  also  does  the 
writer  of  Luke.  And  even  between  these 
two  there  is  not  an  apparent  agreement, 
AS  to  the  place  where  this  final  parting  is 
said  to  have  been. 

The  book  of  Mark  says,  that  Christ 
appeared  to  the  eleven  as  they  sat  at  meat; 
alluding  to  the  meeting  of  the  eleven  at 
Jerusalem;  he  then  states  the  conversa- 
tion, that  h%  says  passed  at  the  meeting; 
and  innnediately  after  says  (as  a  school- 
boy would  finish  a  dull  story,)  "  So  then^ 
after  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto  them,  he 
was  received  up  into  heaven,  and  sat  on 
the  right  hand  of  God."  But  the  writer 
of  Luke  says,  that  the  ascension  was  from 
Bethany;  that  he,  Christ,  led  them  out 
as  far  as  Bethany,  and  was  parted 
from  them  then  there,  and  was  carried 
up  into  heaven.  So  also  Mahomet:  and 
as  to  Moses,  the  apostle  Jude  says,  v.  9, 
"  That  Michael  and  the  devil  disputed 
about  his  hodyy  While  we  believe  such 
fables  as  these,  or  either  of  them,  we  be- 
lieve unworthily  of  the  Almighty. 


I  I  have  now  gone  through  the  examine 
tion  of  the  four  books  ascribed  to  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  and  John;  and  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  whole  space  of  time 
from  the  crucifixion  to  what  is  called  the 
ascension,  is  but  a  few  days,  apparently 
not  more  than  three  or  four,  and  that  all 
the  circumstances  are  reported  to  have 
happened  nearly  about  the  same  spot, 
Jerusalem;  It  is,  I  believe,  impossible  to 
find  in  any  story  upon  record-,  so  many 
and  such  glaring  absurdities,  contradic- 
tions, and  falsehoods,  as  are  in  those 
books.  They  are  more  numerous  and 
striking  than  I  had  any  expectation  of 
finding,  when  I  began  this  examination, 
and  far  more  so  than  I  had  any  idea  o^ 
when  I  wrote  the  former  part  of  the 
"  Age  of  Eeason."  I  had  then  neither 
Bible  nor  Testament  to  refer  to,  nor  could 
I  procure  any.  My  own  situation,  even 
as  to  existence,  was  becoming  every  day 
more  precarious  ;  and  as  I  was  willing  to 
leave  something  behind  me  upon  the  sub- 
ject, I  was  obliged  to  be  quick  and  con- 
cise. The  quotations  I  then  made  were 
fi'om  memory  only,  but  they  are  correct; 
and  the  opinions  I  have  advanced  in  that 
work  are  the  effect  of  the  most  clear  and 
long-established  conviction — that  the  Bi- 
ble and  the  Testament  are  impositions 
upon  the  world — that  the  fall  of  man — ^the 
account  of  Jesus  Christ  being  tlie  son  of 
God,  and  of  his  dying  to  appease  the 
wrath  of  God,  and  of  salvation  by  that 
strange  means,  are  all  fabulous  inventions, 
dishonourable  to  the  wisdom  and  power  of 
the  Almighty — that  the  only  true  religion 
ip  deism,  by  which  I  then  meant,  and  now 
mean,  the  belief  of  one  God,  and  an  imi- 
tation of  his  moral  character,  or  the  prao- 
tice  of  what  are  called  moral  virtues — and 
that  it  was  upon  this  only,  so  far  as  reli- 
gion is  concerned,  that  I  rested  all  my 
hopes  of  happiness  hereafter.  So  say  I 
now — and  so  help  me  God. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject.  Though 
it  is  impossible,  at  this  distance  of  time, 
to  ascertain  as  a  fact  who  were  the  ivxiterg 
of  those  four  books,  and  this  alone  is  suffi- 
cient t'j  hold  them  in  doubt,  and  where  we 
are  in  doubt  not  believe;   it  ia  not  ditficuU 
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to  ascertain  negatively  that  they  were  not 
vaitten  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  are 
Ascribed.  The  contradictions  in  those 
books  demonstrated  two  things: 

First,  that  the  writers  cannot  have  been 
eye-witnesses  of  the  matters  they  relate, 
or  they  would  have  related  them  without 
those  contradictions  ;  and  consequently, 
that  the  books  have  not  been  written  by 
the  persons  called  apostles,  Avho  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  witnesses  of  this  kind. 

Secondly,  that  the  writers,  whoever 
they  were,  have  not  acted  in  concerted 
imposition;  but  each  writer,  separately 
and  individually  for  himself,  and  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  other. 

The  same  evidence  that  applies  to  prove 
the  one,  applies  equally  to  prove  both 
cases;  that  is,  that  the  books  M'ere  not 
written  by  the  men  called  apostles,  and 
also  that  they  are  not  a  concerted  impo- 
sition. As  to  inspiration,  it  is  altogether 
•out  of  the  question;  we  may  as  well  at- 
tempt to  unite  truth  and  falsehood,  as  in- 
spiration and  contradiction. 

If  four  men  are  eye-witnesses  and  ear- 
witnesses  to  a  soene,  they  will,  without 
any  concert  between  them,  agree  as  to  tho 
time  and  place  when  and  where  that  scene 
happened.  Their  individual  knowledge 
of  the  thing,  each  one  knowing  it  for  him- 
self, renders  concert  totally  unnecessary; 
the  one  will  not  say  it  was  in  a  mountain 
in  the  country,  and  the  other  at  a  house 
in  to\vn;  the  one  will  not  say  it  was  at 
sun-rise,  and  the  other  that  it  was  dark. 
For  in  wJiatever  place  it  was,  at  whatever 
time  it  was,  they  know  it  equally  alike. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  four  men 
concert  a  story,  they  will  make  their  se- 
parate relations  .of  that  story  agree  and 
corroborate  with  each  ether  to  support  the 
whole.  That  concert  supplies  the  want 
of  fact,  in  the  one  case,  as  the  knowledge 
of  the  fact  supersedes,  in  the  other  case, 
the  necessity  of  a  concert.  The  same 
contradictions,  therefore,  that  prove  there 
has  been  no  concert,  prove  also  that  the 
reporters  had  no  knowledge  of  the  fact, 
or  rather  of  that  which  they  relate  as  a 


fact,  and  detect  also  the  falsehood  of  their 
reports.  Those  books,  therefore,  have 
neither  been  written  by  the  men  called 
apostles,  nor  by  impostors  in  concert. — 
How  then  have  they  been  written? 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  are  fond  of 
believing  there  is  much  of  that  which  is 
called  wilful  lying,  or  lying  originally: 
except  in  the  case  of  men  setting  up  to  be 
prophets,  as  in  the  Old  Testament:  for 
prophesying  is  lying  professionally.  In 
almost  all  other  cases,  it  is  not  diflScult 
to  discover  the  progress,  by  which  even 
simple  supposition,  with  the  aid  of  credu- 
lity, will  in  time  grow  into  a  lie,  and  at 
last  be  told  as  a  fact;  and  whenever  we 
can  find  a  charitable  reason  for  a  thini^  (»f 
this  kind,  we  ought  not  to  indulge  a  se- 
vere one. 

The  story  of  Jesus  Christ  appearing 
after  he  was  dead,  is  the  story  of  an  ap- 
parition; such  as  timid  imaginations  can 
always  create  in  vision,  and  credulity  be^, 
lieve.  Stories  of  this  kind  had  been  told 
of  the  assassination  of  Julius  Caesar,  not 
many  years  before,  and  they  generally 
have  their  origin  in  violent  deaths,  or  in 
the  execution  of  innocent  persons.  In 
cases  of  this  kind,  compassion  lends  its 
aid,  and  benevolently  stretches  the  story. 
It  goes  ou  a  little  and  a  little  farther,  till 
it  becomes  a  most  certain  truth.  Once 
start  a  ghost,  and  credulity  fills  up  the 
history  of  its  life,  and  assigns  the  cause 
of  its  appearance:  one  tells  it  one  way 
another  another  way,  till  there  are  sa 
many  stories  about  the  ghost  and  abou'. 
the  proprietor  of  the  ghost,  as  there  art 
about  Jesus  Christ  in  these  four  books. 

The  story  of  the  appearance  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  told  with  that  strange  mixture 
of  the  natural  and  impossible,  that  dis- 
tinguishes Icijendary  tale  from  fact.  He 
is  represented  as  suddenly  coming  in,  and 
going  out,  when  the  doors  are  shut,  and 
of  vanishing  out  of  sight,  and  appearing 
again  as  one  would  »nwive  of  an  unsub- 
stantial vision;  then  agaia  he  is  hungry, 
sits  down  to  meat,  and  eots  his  supper. 
But  as  those  who  tell  stories  of  tliis  kind, 
nevsr  provide  for  all  the  cases,  so  it  ii 
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here;  they  have  told  us,  tliat  when  he 
arose,  he  left  his  grave  clothes  behind 
him:  but  they  have  forgotten  to  provide 
other  clothes  for  liim  to  appear  in  after- 
wards, or  to  tell  us  M'hat  he  did  with 
them  when  he  ascended  :  whether  he 
stripped  all  off,  or  went  up  clothes  and 
all.  In  the  case  of  Elijah,  they  have 
been  careful  enough  to  make  him  throw 
down  his  mantle;  how  it  happened  Kot  to 
be  burnt  in  the  chariot  of  hre,  they  also 
have  not  told  us.  But  as  imagination 
supplies  all  deficiencies  of  this  kind,  we 
inay  suppose,  if  M-e  please,  that  it  was 
made  of  salamander's  wool. 

Those  who  are  not  much  acquainted 
with  ecclesiastical  history  may  suppose, 
that  the  book  called  the  New  Testament 
has  existed  ever  since  the  time  of  Jesus 
Christ;  as  they  suppose  that  the  books 
ascribed  to  Moses  have  existed  e^er  since 
the  time  of  Moses.  But  the  feict  is  his- 
torically otherwise:  there  was  no  such 
book  as  the  New  Testament  till  more  than 
three  hundred  years  after  the  time  tliat 
Christ  is  said  to  have  lived. 

At  what  time  the  books  ascribed  to 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  began 
to  appear,  is  altogether  a  matter  of  mi- 
certainty.  There  is  not  the  least  shadow 
of  evidence  of  who  the  persons  were  that 
wrote  them,  nor  at  what  time  they  were 
written,  and  they  might  as  well  have  been 
called  by  the  names  of  any  of  the  other 
supposed  apostles,  as  by  the  names  they 
are  now  called.  The  originals  are  not  in 
the  possession  of  any  Christian  church 
existing,  any  more  than  the  two  tables  of 
stone  written  on,  they  pretend  by  the 
finger  of  G-od,  upon  mount  Sinai,  and 
given  to  Moses,  are  in  the  possession  of 
the  Jews.  And  even  if  they  Aver,:,  there 
is  no  possibility  of  proving  the  hand-writ- 
ing in  either  case.  At  the  time  those 
books  were  written  there  was  no  printing. 
And  consequently  theie  could  be  no  publi- 
cation, otherwise  than  by  written  copies, 
which  any  man  might  make,  or  alter  at 
pleasure,  and  call  them  originals.  Can 
we  suppose  it  is  consistent  with  the  wis- 
*Jin  of  the  Ahnightv.  to  commit   himself 


\  and  his  will  to  man,  upon  such  precarious 
I  means  as  these,  or  that  it  is  consistent  Ave- 
I  should  pin  our  faith  upon  such  uncertain- 
ties? AVe  cannot  make  nor  alter,  nor 
even  imitate,  so  much  as  one  blade  of 
grass,  that  he  has  made,  and  yet  Ave  can 
make  or  alter  words  of  God  as  easily  as- 
Avordsof  man.* 

About  three  hundred  and  fitly  years- 
after  the  time  that  Christ  is  said  to  have 
lived,  several  Avritings  of  the  kind  I  am 
speaking  of,  Avere  scattered  in  the  hands 
of  divers  individuals :  and  as  the  church 
had  begun  to  form  itself  into  an  hierarchy,, 
or  church  government,  Avith  temporal 
poAvers,  it  sets  itself  about  collecting  them 
into  a  code,  as  Ave  now  see  them,  called 
The  New  Testament.  They  decided  by 
vote,  as  I  have  before  said  in  the  former 
part  of  thd  "Aye  of  Keason,"  Avhich  of 
those  Avritings,  out  of  tlie  collection  they 
had  made,  should  be  the  word  of  God, 
and  which  should  not.  The  llabbins  of 
the  Jews  had  decided,  by  vote,  upon  the 
books  of  the  Bible  before. 

As  the  object  of  the  church,  as  is  the 
case  in  all  national  establishments  of 
churches,  Awas  poAver  and  revenue,  and  ter- 
ror the  means  it  used;  it  is  consistent  ta 
suppose,  that  the  most  miraculous  and 
Avonderful  of  the  Avritings  they  had  col- 
lected stood  the  best  chance  of  being  A'oted. 
And  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  books, 
the  vote  stands  in  the  place  of  it:  for  it 
can  be  traced  no  higher. 

Disputes,  however,  ran  high  among  the 


*  Tlie  former  part  of  tlie  "Age  of  Tleason"  ha» 
not  been  published  two  years,  and  there  is  already 
an  expression  in  it  that  is  not  mine.  The  expres- 
sion is,  "The  book  of  Luke  was  carried  by  a  majo- 
rity of  one  voice  only."  Jt  may  be  true,  but  it  is 
not  I  that  have  said  it.  Someperson,  who  might 
know  of  tlie  circuiustance,  has  atlded  it  in  a  note  at 
the  bottom  of  tlie  page  of  some  of  the  editions^ 
printed  either  in  England  or  in  America ;  and  the 
priuters,  after  tliat,  liave  erected  it  into  the  body  of 
the  Avork,  and  made  me  tlie  author  of  it.  If  this 
has  happened  within  such  a  short  space  of  time, 
notwithstanding  the  aid  of  printing,  which  prevent* 
the  alteration  of  copies  individually  j  wiiat  may  not 
have  happened  in  a  much  greater  length  of  time, 
when  there  was  no  printing,  and  when  any  man 
wli»  could  write  could  make  a  written  copy,  aiid 
call  it  an  original,  by  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  o» 
John  ? 
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people  then  calling  themselves  Christians; 
not  only  as  to  jKiints  of  doctrine  but  as  to 
the  authenticity  of  tlie  books.  In  the 
contest  between  the  persons  called  Saint 
Augustine  and  Fauste,  about  the  year  400, 
the  latter  says,  "  The  books  called  Evan- 
gelists have  been  composed  long  after  the 
times  of  the  apostl(?.s,  by  some  obsure  men 
who  fearing  that  the  world  would  not  give 
credit  to  their  relation  of  matters  of  which 
they  could  not  be  informed,  have  published 
them  under  the  names  of  the  apostles: 
and  which  are  feo  full  of  sottishness  and 
discordant  relations,  that  there  is  neither 
agreement  nor  connection  between  them." 

And  in  another  place,  addressing  him- 
self to  the  advocates  of  those  books,  as 
l)eing  the  word  of  God,  he  says,  "  It  is 
thus  that  your  predecessors  have  inserted, 
in  the  scriptures  of  our  Lord  many  things, 
which  though  they  carry  his  name,  agree 
not  with  his  doctrines.  This  is  not  sur- 
prising since  that  we  have  of  ten  proved 
that  these  things  have  not  been  written 
liy  himself,  nor  by  his  apostles,  but  that 
for  the  greatest  part  they  are  founded 
upon  tales,  upon  vague  reports  and 
put  together  by  I  know  not  what, 
half-Jews,  with  but  little  agreement  be- 
tween them  ;  and  which  tliey  have  never- 
theless published  under  tlie  names  of  the 
apostles  of  our  Lord,  and  have  thus  attri- 
liuted  to  them  their  own  errors  and  their 
lies* 

The  reader  will  see  by  these  extracts 
that  the  authenticity  of  the  books  of  tlic 
New  Testament  was  denied,  and  the  boolcs 
treated  as  tales,  forgeries,  and  lies,  at  the 
time  they  were  voted  to  be  the  word  of 
God.  But  the  interest  of  the  church, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  faggot,  bore 
tlown  the  opposition,  and  at  last  sup- 
pressed all  investigation.  Miracles  fol- 
lowed upon  miracles,  if  we  will  believe 
them,  and  men  were  taught  to  say  they 
"believed  whether  they  believed  or  not. 
Sut  (by  way  of  thi'owing  in  a  thought) 

•  I  have  taken  these  two  extracts  from  Boulan- 
ger's  Life  of  Paul,  written  in  lYench ;  Boulanjter 
Las  quoted  them  froui  the  writings  of  Augustine 
tg.'iijist  Fauste,  to  which  he  refers. 


]  the  French  Eevolution  has  txcomtnuni- 
cated  the  church  from  the  power  of  work- 
ing miracles:  she  has  not  been  able,  with 
the  assistance  of  all  her  saints,  to  work 
one  miracle  since  the  revolution  began; 
and  aa  she  never  stood  in  greater  need 
tlian  now,  we  may,  without  the  aid  of 
divination,  conclude,  that  all  her  former 
miracles  were  tricks  and  lies.* 

When  we  consider  tlie  lapse  of  more 
than  three  hundi-ed  years  intervening  be- 
tween the  time  that  Christ  is  said  to  have 
lived,  and  the  time  the  New  Testament 
was  formed  into  a  book,  we  must  see, 
even  without  the  assistance  of  historical 
evidence,  the  exceeding  uncertainty  there 
is  of  its  authenticity.  The  authenticity 
of  the  book  of  Homer,  so  far  as  regards 
the  authorship,  is  much  better  established 
than  that  of  the  New  Testament,  though 
Homer  is  a  thousand  years  the  most 
ancient.  It  was  only  an  exceedingly  good 
poet  that  could  have  written  the  book  of 
Homer,  and  therefore  few  men  only  could 
have  attempted  it;  and  a  man  eupable  of 

•  Boulanger,  in  liis  Life  of  Paul,  has  collected 
from  tlie  ecclesiastical  histories,  and  the  wTitings  of 
the  fathers,  as  they  are  called,  several  matters 
which  shew  the  opinions  that  prevailed  among  the 
different  sects  of  Christians,  at  the  time  the  Testa 
ment  as  we  now  see  it,  was  voted  to  he  the  word  of 
God.  The  following  extracts  are  from  the  second 
chapter  of  that  work. 

"  The  Marcionists,  (a  Christian  sect)  assumed  tliat 
the  evangelists  were  tilled  with  falsities.  The 
Manicheeus,  who  formed  a  very  numerous  sect  at 
the  commencement  of  Christianity  rejected  as  false 
all  ike  New  Testament ;  and  showed  other  writings 
quite  diiferent  that  they  gave  for  authentic.  The 
Cerinthians,  like  the  Marcionists,  admitted  not  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  Encratitcs,  and  the 
Sevenians,  adopted  neither  the  Acts  nor  the  Epistles 
'  of  Paul.  Chrysostome,  in  a  homily  which  he  made 
upon  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  says,  that  in  liis  time, 
about  the  year  400,  many  people  knew  notliing 
either  of  the  author  or  of  the  hook.  St.  Irene,  who 
Jived  before  that  time,report«  that  the Valentinian*. 
like  several  other  sects  of  the  Christians,  accused 
the  ecripturea  of  being  filled  with  imperfection*, 
errors,  and  contradictions.  The  Ebionites  or  N  a- 
wirenes  who  were  the  first  Christians,  rejected  all 
llic  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  regarded  him  as  an  impos- 
tor. They  report,  among  other  things  that  he  was 
only  a  Pagan,  that  he  came  to  Jerusalem,  where  he 
lived  some  time  ;  and  that  having  a  mind  to  marry 
the  daughter  of  the  high  priest,  lie  caused  himself 
to  be  circumcised ;  but  that  not  being  able  to  obtain 
her.^he  quarrelled  with  the  .lews  and  wrote  against 
circumcision,  and  against  the  observation  of  Um 
sabbath,  and  against  all  the  legal  ordinance*." 
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doing  it  would  not  have  thrown  away  his  |  observed,  to  relate  stories  of  persons  walk- 
own  fame  by  giving  it  to  another.  In  like  5  ing  after  they  are  dead,  and  of  ghosts  and 
manner,  there  were  but  few  that  could  ;  apparitions  of  sucli  as  have  fallen  by  some 
have  composed  Euclid's  Elements,  because  ;  violent  or  extraordinary  means;  and  as  the 
none  but  an  exceeding  good  geometrician  <  people  of  that  day  were  in  the  habit  of  be- 
could  have  been  the  author  of  that  work.      lieving  such  things,  and  of  the  appearance 

But  with  respect  to  the  books  of  the  ;  of  angels,  and  also  of  devils,  and  of  their 
New  Testament,  particularly  such  parts  :  getting  into  people's  insides,  and  shaking 
as  tell  us  of  the  resurrection  and  ascension  :  them  like  a  fit  of  an  ague,  and  of  their 
of  Christ,  any  person  who  could  tell  a :  being  cast  out  again  as  if  by  an  emetic; 
story  of  an  apparition,  or  of  a  man's  walk-  |  (Mary  Magdalene,  the'  book  of  Mark  tells 
ing,  could  have  made  such  books;  for  the  :  us,  had  brought  up,  or  been  brought  to 
story  is  most  wretchedly  told.  The  bed  of  seven  devils;)  it  was  nothing 
chance  therefore,  of  forgery  in  the  Testa-  |  extraordinary  that  some  story  of  this 
ment,  is  millions  to  one  greater  than  in  |  kind  should  get  abroad  of  the  person 
the  case  of  Homer  or  Euclid.  Of  the  nu-  \  called  Jesus  Christ,  and  become  after- 
merous  priests  and  parsons  of  the  present  *>  wards  the  foundation  of  tlie  four  books  as- 
day,  bishops  and  all,  every  one  of  them  I  cribed  to  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John, 
can  make  a  sermon,  or  translate  a  scrap  |  Each  writer  told  the  tale  as  he  heard  it, 
of  Latin,  especially  if  it  lias  been  trans-  i  or  there-abouts,  imd  gave  to  his  book  the 
latedathousand  times  before:  but  is  there  piame  of  the  saint  or  the  apostle  whom 
any  amongst  tiiem  that  can  write  poetry  i  tradition  had  given  as  the  eye-witness  It 
like  Homer,  or  science  like  Euclid?  The  \  is  only  upon  this  ground  that  the  contra- 
sum  total  of  a  parson's  learning,  is  a  6  ab,  |  dictions  in  those  books  can  be  accounted 
and  hie,  hcec,  hoc,  and  their  knowledge  of  {  for  ;  and  if  this  be  not  the  case,  they 
science  is  three  times  one  is  three;  and  |  are  downright  impositions,  lies,  and 
this  is  mwe  than  sufficient  to  have  en-  \  forgeries,  without  even  the  apology  of 
abled  them,  had  they  lived  at  the  time,  to  |  credulity. 

have  written  all  the  books  of  the  New  i  That  they  have  been  written  by  a  sort 
Testament.  of  half  Jews,  as  the  foregoing  quotations 

As  the  opportunities  of  forgery  were  >  mention,  is  discernible  enough.  The  fre- 
greater,  so  also  was  the  inducement.     A    quent    references    made    to    that    chief 


man  could  gain  no  advantage  by  writing 
under  the  name  of  Homer  or  Euclid;  if  he 
30uld  write  equal  to  them,  it  would  be 
better  that  he  wrote  under  his  own  name; 
if  inferior,  he  could  not  succeed.  Pride 
would  prevent  the  former,  and  impossi- 
bility tlie  latter.  But  with  respect  to 
Buch  books  as  compose  the  New  Testa- 
ment, all  the  inducements  were  on  the 
side  of  forgery.  The  best  imagined  his- 
tory thai  could  have  been  made,  at  the 
distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  years 


assassm  and  impostor  Moses,  and  to  the 
men  called  the  prophets  establishes  this 
point;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  tlie  church 
has  complimented  the  fraud,  by  admitting 
the  Bible  and  the  Testament  to  reply  to 
each  other.  Between  the  Christian-Jew 
and  the  Christian- Gentile,  the  thing  cal- 
led a  prophecy,  and  the  thing  prophesied; 
the  type,  and  the  thing  typified;  the  sign 
and  the  thing  signified,  have  been  indust- 
riously rummaged  up,  and  fitted  together 
like  old  locks  and  pick-lock  keys.     The 


^fU-r  the  time,  could  not  have  passed  for  \  story  foolishly  enough  told  of  Eve  and  the 
an  original  under  the  name  of  the  real  serpent,  and  natural  enough  as  to  the  en- 
^YjitjCr  ;  the  only  chance  of  success  lay  in  \  mity  between  men  and  serpents;  for  the 
forgery,  for  the  church  wanted  pretence  serpent  always  bites  about  the  heel,  be- 
for  its  new  doctrine,  and  truth  and  talents  cause  it  cannot  reach  higher;  and  the  man 
were  out  of  the  question.  always  knocks  the  serpent  about  the  head. 

But  as  it  is  not  uncommon,  as  before  |  as  the  most  effectual  waj  to  prevent  it* 
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biting;*)  this  foolish  story,  I  say,  lias 
been  made  into  a  prophecy,  a  type,  and  a 
promise  to  begin  with;  and  the  lying  im- 
position of  Isaiah  to  Ahaz,  That  a  virgin 
$hcdl  conceive  and  hear  a  son,  as  a  sign 
that  Ahar-  "hould  conquer,  when  the  event 
was  that  he  was  defeated,  (ao  mready 
noticed  in  the  observations  on  the  book  of 
Isaiah,)  has  been  perverted,  and  made  to 
serve  as  a  winder-up. 

Jonah  and  the  whale  are  aiso  made  in- 


have  been  struck  with  lightning;  and  that 
:  he  should  lose  his  sight  for  tliree  days, 
and  be  unable  to  eat  or  cirmk  during  that 
time,  is  nothing  more  than  is  common  in 
such  conditions.  His  companions  that 
were  with  him  appear  not  to  have  suffered 
in  the  same  manner,  for  they  were  well 
enough  to  lead  him  the  remainder  of  the 
journey;  neither  did  they  pretend  to  have 
seen  any  vision. 

The  character  of  the  person  called  Pau^ 


to  a  sign  or  type.     Jonah  is  Jesus,  and    according  to  the  accounts  given  of  hun. 


the  whale  is  'Ciu-  arave;  for  it  is  said,  (and 
they  have  made  C  Jurist  to  say  it  of  him- 


self,)   Matt.  chap.  xvii.  ver.  40,  "For  as    heat  as  he  preached  afterwards;  the  stroke 


Jonah  was  three  days  and  three  nights 


has  in  it  a  great  deal  of  violence  and  fana- 
ticism; he  had  persecuted  with  as  much 


he  had  received  had  changed  his  thinking 


in  the  whale's  belly,  so  shall  the  Son  of  i  without  altering  his  constitution;  and, 
man  be  three  days  and  three  nights  in  |  either  as  a  Jew  or  a  Christian,  he  was 
the  heart  of  the  earth."     But  it  happens  \  the  same  zealot.     Such   men   are  never 


aukwardly  enough  that  Christ,  according 
to  their  own  account,  was  but  one  day  and 
two  nights  in  the  grave;  about  36  hours, 
instead  of  72;  that  is,  the  Friday  night, 
the. Saturday,  and  the  Saturday  night;  for 
they  say  he  was  up  on  the  Sunday  morn- 
ing by  sun-rise,  or  before.  But  as  this  fits 
quite  as  well  as  the  hite  and  the  kick  in 
Genesis,  or  the  virgin  and  her  son  in 
Isaiah,  it  will  pass  in  a  lump  of  oi'thodox 
things.  Thus  much  for  the  historical  part 
of  the  Testament  and  its  evidences. 

Epistles  of  Paul. — The  epistles  as- 
cribed to  Paul,  being  fourteen  in  number, 
almost  fill  up  the  remaining  part  of  the 
Testament.  Whether  those  epistles  were 
written  by  the  person  to  whom  they  are 
ascribed  is  a  matter  of  no  great  impor- 
tance, since  the  writer,  whoever  he  was, 
attempts  to  prove  his  doctrine  by  argu- 
ment. He  does  not  pretend  to  have  been 
witness  to  any  of  the  scenes  told  of  the 
resurrection,  and  the  accusation ;  and  he 
declares  that  he  had  not  believed  them. 

The  story  of  his  being  struck  to  the 
ground  as  he  was  journeying  to  Damascus, 
has  nothing  in  it  miraculous  or  extra- 
ordinary ;  he  escaped  with  life,  and  that  is 
more  than  many  others  have  done,  who 


good  moral  evidences  of  any  doctrine  they 
preach.  They  are  always  in  extremes,  as 
well  of  action  as  of  belief. 

The  doctrine  he  sets  out  to  prove  oy 
argument,  is  the  resurrection  of  the  same 
body;  and  he  advances  this  as  an  evidence 
of  immortality.     But  so  much  will  men 


the  conclusions  they  draw  fi-om  the  same 
premises,  that  this  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  same  b  Kly,  so  far  from  being 
an  evidence  of  immartality,  appears  to 
me  to  furnish  an  evidence  against  it;  for 
if  I  have  already  died  in  this  body,  and  am 
raised  again  in  the  same  body  in  which  I 
have  died,  it  is  presumptive  evidence  that 
I  shall  die  again.  That  resurrection  no 
more  secures  me  against  the  repetition  of 
dying,  than  an  ague  fit,  when  past,  secures 
me  against  another.  To  believe,  there- 
fore, in  immortality,  I  must  have  a  more 
elevated  idea  than  is  contained  in  the 
gloomy  doctrine  of  the  resurrection. 

Besides,  as  a  matter  of  choice,  as  well  ~7 
as  of  hope,  I  had  rather  have  a  better 
body  and  a  more  convenient  form  than 
the  present.  Every  animal  in  the  crea- 
tion excels  us  in  something.  The  winged 
insects,  without  mentioning  doves  or 
eagles,  can  pass  over  more  space  and  witk. 
than  man 


-  « It  shall  braise  thy  luad  and  thou  shalt  bruise  {  ^^^'^^^^^  ^"^f '  ^^  *  j^^  "^j""^^^,  .  ,, 

his  **«/."    Genesis,  chap.  vii.  ver.  15.  j  can  ui  an  hour.     The  gude  of  the  small* 
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est  tisli,  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  exceeds 
us  in  motion,  almost  beyond  comparison, 
and  without  weariness.  Even  the  slug- 
gish snail  can  ascend  from  the  bottom  of 
a  dungeon,  where  a  man,  by  the  want  of 
that  ability,  Avould  perish;  and  a  spider 
can  launch  itself  from  the  top,  as  a  play- 
ftd  amusement.  The  ])ersonal  powers  of 
man  are  so  limited,  and  his  heavy  frame 
so  little  constructed  to  extensive  enjoy- 
ment, that  there  is  nothing  to  induce  us  to 
wish  the  opinion  of  Paul  to  be  true.  It 
is  too  little  tor  the  magnitude  of  the  scene: 
too  mean  for  the  sublimity  of  the  subject. 

But  all  other  arguments  apart,  the 
consciousness  of  exlsterice  is  the  only 
conceivable  idea  we  can  have  of  another 
life,  and  the  continuance  of  that  consci- 
ousness is  immortality.  The  conscious- 
ness of  existence,  or  the  knowing  that  we 
exist,  is  not  necessarily  confined  to  the 
same  form,  nor  to  the  same  matter,  even 
in  this  life. 

We  have  not  in  all  caises  the  same 
form,  nor  in  any  case  the  same  matter 
that  composed  our  bodies  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago;  and  yet  we  are  conscious  of 
being  the  same  ])ersons.  Even  legs  and 
arms,  which  make  up  almost  half  the 
human  frame,  ar.-;  not  necessary  to  the 
consciousness  of  existence.  These  may 
be  lost  or  taken  away,  and  the  full  consci- 
ousness of  existence  remain;  and  were 
their  ])lace  supplied  by  wings  or  other 
ap])endages,  we  cannot  conceive  that  it 
could  alter  our  consciousness  of  existence. 
In  shoit  wo  know  not  how  much,  or  ra- 
ther how  little,  of  our  composition  it  is, 
and  how  exquisitely  fine  that  little  is,  that 
creates  in  ns  this  consciousness  of  exist- 
ence; and  all  beyond  that  is  like  the  pulp, 
of  a  i)each,  distinct  and  separate  from  the 
vegetative  speck  in  the  kerael. 

Who  can  say  by  what  exceeding  fine 
action  of  fine  matter  it  is  that  a  thought 
is  produced  in  what  we  call  the  mind? — 
and  yet  that  thought  when  produced,  as  I. 
now  produce  the  thought  I  am  writing,  is 
capable  of  becominjj  inmiortal  and  is  the 
only  i)roduciion  of  mui:  that  has  that 
capacity, 


Statues  of  brnss  or  marl.'ie  will  perish; 
and  statues  made  in  imitation  of  them  are 
not  the  same  statues,  nor  the  same  work- 
manship,  any  more  than  the  copy  of  a 

i  picture  is  the  same  picture.  But  print 
and  reprint  a  thought  a  thousand  times 
over,  and  that  with  materials  of  any  kind ; 
carve  it  in  wood,  or  engrave  it  on  stone, 
the  thought  is  eternally  and  identically 
the  same  thought  in  every  case.  It  has 
a  capacity  of  unimpaired  existence,  unaf- 
fected by  change  of  matter;  and  is  essen- 
tially distinct,  and  of  a  nature  different 
from  every  thing  else  that  we  know  of  or 
can  conceive.  If  then  the  thing  produced 
has  in  itself  a  capacity  of  being  immortal, 
it  is  more  than  a  token  that  the  power 
that  produced  it,  which  is  the  self-same 
thing  as  consciousness  of  existence,  can  be 
immortal  also ;  and  that  as  independently  of 
the  matter  it  was  first  connected  with,  as 
the  thought  is  of  the  printing  or  Avriting 
it  first  appeared  in.  The  one  idea  is  not 
more  difficult  to  believe  than  the  other; 
and  we  can  see  that  one  is  true. 

That  the  consciousness  of  existence  is 
not  dependent  on  the  same  form  or  the 

I  same  matter,    is    demonstrated    to    our 

<  senses  in  the  works  of  the  creation ;  as  far 

<  as  our  senses  are  capable  of  receiving  that 
^  demonstration.     A  very  numerous  part  of 

<  the  animal  creation  preaches  to  us,  far 
5  better  than  Paul,  the  belief  of  a  life  here- 
i  after.  Their  little  life  resembles  an  earth 
^  and  a  heaven;  a  present  and  a  future 
I  state:  and  comprises  if  it  may  be  so  ex- 
/  pressed,  immortality  in  miniature. 

The  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  creation 
to  our  eye  are  the  winged  insects  and 
they  are  not  so  originally.  They  acquire 
that  form  and  that  inimitable  brilliancy, 
by  progressive  changes.  The  slow  and 
creeping  caterpillar  worm  of  to-day  passes 
in  a  few  days  to  a  torpid  fia;ure,  and  a 
state  resembling  death;  and  in  the  next 
change  comes  forth,  in  all  the  miniature 
magnificence  of  life,  a  splendid  butterfly. 
No  resemblance  of  the  former  creature  re- 
mains; ever  thin<r  is  changed:  all  his 
powers  are  new,  and  life  is  to  him  another 
thing.     We  cannot  conceive  that  the  con- 
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ficioufiiiess  of  existence  is  not  the  same  in  . 
this  state  of  the  animal  as  before;  why 
then  must  I  believe  that  the  resurrection 
of  the  same  body  is  necessary  to  continue 
to  me  tlie  consciousness  of  existence  here- 
xifter? 

In  the  former  part  of  the  "  Age  of 
Season,"  I  have  called  the  creation  the 
true  and  only  real  word  of  God,  and  this 
instance  or  this  text,  in  the  book  of  crea- 
tion, not  only  shews  to  us  that  this  thing 
may  be  so,  but  that  it  is  so !  and  that  the 
belief  of  a  future  state  is  a  rational  belief, 
founded  upon  fticts  visible  in  the  creation ; 
for  it  is  not  more  dithcult  to  believe  that 
we  shall  exist  hereafter  in  a  better  state 
and  form  than  at  present,  than  that  a 
worm  should  become  a  butterfly,  and  quit 
the  dunghill  for  the  atmosphere,  if  we  did 
not  know  it  as  a  fact. 

As  to  the  doubtful  jargon  ascribed  to 
Paul  in  the  15th  chapter  of  1  Corinthians, 
which  makes  part  of  the  burial  service  of 
some  Christian  sectaries,  it  is  as  destitute 
of  meaning  as  the  tolling  of  the  bell  at 
the  funeral.  It  explains  nothing  to  the 
understanding;  it  illustrates  nothing  to 
the  imagination:  but  leaves  the  reader  to 
find  any  meaning  if  he  can.  "  All  flesh," 
says  he,  "  is  not  the  same  flesh.  There 
is  one  flesh  of  men;  another  of  beasts; 
another  of  fishes,  and  another  of  birds. 
And  what  then?  nothing.  A  cook  could 
have  said  as  much.  "  There  are  also," 
says  he,  "  bodies  celestial,  and  bodies  ter- 
restrial; the  glory  of  the  celestial  is  one, 
and  the  gloi-y  of  the  terrestrial  is  an- 
other." And  what  then?  nothing.  And 
what  is  the  difference?  nothing  that  he 
has  told.  "  There  is,"  sayd  he,  "  one 
glory  of  the  sun,  and  another  glory  of  the 
moon,  and  another  glory  of  the  stars." 
And  what  then?  nothing;  except  that  he 
•  says,  that  one  star  differeth  from  an- 
other star  in  glory,  instead  of  distance; 
and  he  might  as  well  have  told  us,  that 
the  moon  did  not  shine  so  bright  as  the 
*un.  All  this  is  nothing  better  than  the 
3argon  of  a  conjuror,  who  picks  up  phrases 
he  does  not  understand,  to  confound  the 
credulous  people  who  come  to  have  their 
10 


fortunes  told.     Priests  and  conjurors  are 
of  the  same  trade. 

Sometimes  Paul  affects  to  be  a  natural- 
ist, and  to  prove  liis  system  of  resurrection 
fi-ora  the  principles  of  vegetation.  Thou 
fool,  says  he,  that  which  thou  sowest  is 
not  quickened  except  it  die.  To  which 
one  might  reply  in  his  own  language,  and 
say,  Thou  fool,  Paul,  that  which  thou  sow- 
est is  not  quickened,  except  it  die  not; 
for  the  grain  that  dies  in  the  ground  never 
does,  nor  can  vegetate.  It  is  only  the 
living  grains  that  produce  tlie  next  crop. 
But  the  metaphor,  in  point  oi  view  is  no 
simile.  It  is  succession  and  not  resur- 
rection. 

The  progress  of  an  animal,  from  one 
state  of  being  to  another,  as  from  a  worm 
to  a  butterfly,  applies  to  the  case;  but 
this  of  the  grain  does  not,  and  shews 
Paul  to  have  been  what  ho  says  of  others, 
a  fool. 

Whether  the  fourteen  epistles  ascribed 
to  Paul  were  written  by  him  or  not,  is  a 
matter  of  indifference;  they  are  either  ar- 
gumentative or  dogmatical,  and  as  the 
ai-gument  is  defective,  and  the  doomatical 
part  is  merely  presumptive,  it  signifies  not 
who  wrote  them.  And  the  same  may  be 
said  for  the  remaining  parts  of  the  Testa- 
ment. It  is  not  upon  the  epistles,  but 
upon  what  is  called  the  gospel,  contained 
in  the  four  books  ascribed  to  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  and  upon  the  pre- 
tended prophecies,  that  the  theory  of  the 
church,  calling  itself  the  Christian  church, 
is  founded.  The  epistles  are  dependant 
upon  those,  and  must  follow  their  fate; 
for  if  the  story  of  Jesus  Christ  be  fabulous, 
all  reasoning  founded  upon  it,  as  a  sup- 
posed truth,  must  fall  with  it. 

We  know,  fi-om  history,  that  one  of  the 
principal  leaders  of  this  church,  Athana- 
sius,  lived  at  the  time  the  New  Testament 
was  formed;*  and  we  know  also,  fiom  the 
absurd  jargon  he  left  us,  under  the  name 
of  a  creed,  the  character  of  the  men  who 
formed  the  New  Testament;  and  we  know 


•  Athanasius    died,    a(xording 
cLrouoloi<v,  ill  the  year  371. 
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also  from  the  same  history,  that  tlie  au- 
thenticity of  the  books  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed was  denied  at  the  time.  It  was 
tipon  the  vote  of  such  as  Athanasius,  that 
the  Testament  was  decreed  to  be  tlie  word 
of  God;  and  nothing  can  present  to  us 
u  more  strange  idea,  than  that  of  decree- 
ing the  word  of  God  by  vote.  Tliose  who 
rest  their  faith  upon  such  authority,  put 
man  in  tlie  place  of  God,  and  have  no 
true  foundation  for  future  happiness;  cre- 
dulity, however,  is  not  a  crime;  but  it  be- 
comes criminal  by  resisting  conviction. — 
It  is  strangling  in  the  womb  of  the  con- 
science the  efforts  it  makes  to  ascertain 
truth.  We  should  never  force  belief  upon 
ourselves  in  any  thing. 

I  here  close  the  subject  on  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  New.  The  evidence 
I  have  produced,  to  prove  them  forgeries 
is  extracted  fi'om  the  books  themselves, 


and  acts,  like  a  two-edged  sword,  either 
way.  If  the  evidence  be  denied,  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  scriptures  is  denied  with 
it;  for  it  is  scripture  evidence;  and  if  the 
evidence  be  admitted  the  authenticity  of 
the  books  is  disproved.  Tlie  contradic- 
tory impossibilities  contained  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  New,  put  them  in  the 
case  of  a  man  who  swears  for  and  against. 
Either  evidence  convicts  him  of  perjury, 
and  equally  destroys  reputation. 

Should  the  Bible  and  Testament  here- 
after fall,  it  is  not  I  that  have  been  the 
occasion.  I  have  done  no  more  than  ex- 
tracted the  evidence  from  the  confused 
mass  of  matter  with  which  it  is  mixed,, 
and  arranged  that  evidence  in  a  point  of 
light  to  be  clearly  seen,  and  easily  com- 
prehended: and  having  done  this,  I  leave 
the  reader  to  judge  for  himself,  as  I 
judged  for  myself. 


CONCLUSION. 


In  the  former  part  of  the  "Age  of 
Keason,"  I  have  spoken  of  the  three 
frauds,  mystery^  miracle^  and  prophecy; 
and  as  I  have  seen  nothing  in  any  of  the 
answers  to  that  work,  that  in  the  least 
affects  what  I  have  there  said  upon  those 
subjects,  I  shall  not  encumber  this  Second 
Part  with  additions,  that  are  not  necessary. 

I  have  spoken  also  in  the  work  upon 
what  is  called  revelation,  and  have  shewn 
the  absurd  misapplication  of  that  term  to 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
New;  for  certainly  revelation  is  out  of  the 
question  in  reciting  any  thing  of  which 
man  has  been  the  actor,  or  the  witness. 
That  which  a  man  has  done  or  seen,  needs 
no  revelation  to  tell  him  that  he  has  done 
it,  or  seen  it;  for  he  knows  it  already, 
nor  to  enable  him  to  tell  it,  or  to  write  it. 
It  is  ignorance,  or  imposition,  to  apply  the 
terms  revelation  in  such  cases;  yet  the 
Bible  and  Testament  are  classed  undei 
this  fraudulent  description  of  being  all 
revelation. 

Kevelation  then,  so  far  as  the  terra  has 


relation  between  God  and  man,  can  only 
be  applied  to  something  which  God  reveals 
of  his  will  to  man ;  but  though  the  power 
of  the  Almighty,  to  make  such  a  communi- 
cation is  necessarily  admitted,  because  to 
that  power  all  things  are  possible,  yet, 
the  thing  so  revealed  (if  any  thing  ever 
was  revealed,  and  which  by  the  bye,  it  is 
impossible  to  prove)  is  revelation  to  the 
person  only  to  whom  it  is  made.  His 
account  of  it  to  another  is  not  revelation; 
and  whoever  puts  faith  in  that  account, 
puts  it  in  the  man  from  whom  the  account, 
comes;  and  that  man  may  have  been  de- 
ceived, or  may  have  dreamed  it;  or  he 
may  be  an  impostor,  and  may  lie.  There 
is  no  possible  criterion  whereby  to  judge 
of  the  truth  of  what  he  tells;  for  even  the 
moiv-ility  of  it  would  be  no  proof  of  reve- 
lation. In  all  such  cases,  the  proper 
answer  would  be,  "  When  it  is  revealed 
to  me,  I  will  believe  it  to  be  a  revela^ 
tion;  but  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be  in- 
cumbent upon  me  to  believe  it  to  be 
revelation  before;  neither  is  it  proper 
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that  I  should  take  the  word  of  a  man 
as  the  word  of  God,  and  put  a  man  in 
the  place  of  God.*'  This  is  the  manner 
in  which  I  have  spoken  of  revelation  in 
the  former  part  of  the  *'  Age  of  Reason;" 
and  wliich,  while  it  reverentially  admits 
revelation  as  a  possible  thing,  because  as 
before  said,  to  the  Almighty  all  things  are 
possible,  it  prevents  the  imposition  of  one 
man  upon  another,  and  precludes  the  wicked 
use  of  pretended  revelation. 

But  though,  speaking  for  myself,  I  thus 
admit  the  possibility  of  revelation;  I 
totally  disbelieve,  that  the  Almighty  ever 
did  communicate  any  thing  to  man,  by 
any  mode  of  speech,  in  any  language,  or 
by  any  kind  of  vision,  or  appearance,  or 
by  any  means  which  our  senses  are  capable 
of  receiving,  otherwise  than  by  the  universal 
display  of  himself  in  the  works  of  the 
creation,  and  by  that  repugnance  we  feel 
in  ourselves  to  bad  actions,  and  disposition 
to  good  ones. 

The  most  detestable  wickedness,  the 
most  horrid  cruelties,  and  the  greatest 
miseries,  that  have  afflicted  the  human 
race,  have  had  their  origin  in  this  thing 
called  revelation,  or  revealed  religion.  It 
has  been  the  most  dishonourable  belief 
against  the  character  of  the  Divinity,  the 
most  destructive  to  morality,  and  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  man,  that  ever 
was  propagated  since  man  began  to  exist. 
It  is  better,  far  better,  that  we  admitted 
if  it  were  possible,  a  thousand  devils  to 
roam  at  large,  and  to  preach  publicly  the 
doctrine  of  devils,  if  there  were  any  such, 
than  that  we  permitted  one  such  impostor 
and  monster  as  Moses,  Joshua,  Samuel, 
and  the  Bible  prophets,  to  come  with  the 
pretended  word  of  God  in  his  mouth,  and 
have  credit  among  us. 

Whence  arose  all  the  horrid  assassina- 
tions of  whole  nations  of  men,  women,  and 
infants,  with  which  the  Bible  is  filled;  and 
the  bloody  persecutions,  and  tortures  unto 
death,  and  religious  wars,  that  since  that 
time  have  laid  Europe  in  blood  and  ashes; 
whence  arose  they,  but  from  this  impious 
thing  called  revealed  religion,  and  this 
monstrous  belief,  that  God  has  spoken  to 


(  man  The  lies  of  the  Bible  have  been  tho 
I  cause  of  the  one.  and  the  lies  of  the  Testa- 
ment of  the  -Jther. 

Some  Christians  pretend^  that  Christi- 
aiiity  was  not  established  by  the  sword; 
but  of  what  period  of  time  do  they  speak? 
It  was  impossible  that  twelve  men  cculd 
begin  with  the  sword:  they  had  not  the 
power;  but  no  sooner  were  the  professors 
of  Christianity  sufficiently  powerfiil  to  em- 
ploy the  sword,  than  they  did  so,  and  the 
stake  and  the  faggot  too;  and  Mahomet 
could  not  do  it  sooner.  By  the  same 
spirit  that  Peter  cut  off  the  ear  of  the  high 
priest's  servant,  (if  the  story  be  true,)  he 
would  have  cut  off  his  head,  and  the  head 
of  his  master,  had  he  been  able.  Besides 
this,  Christianity  grounds  itself  originally 
upon  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  was  estab- 
lished altogether  by  the  sword,  and  that 
in  the  worst  use  of  it;  not  to  terrify,  but 
to  extirpate.  The  Jews  made  no  con- 
verts: they  butchered  all.  The  Bible  is 
the  sire  of  the  Testament,  and  both  are 
called  the  word  of  God.  The  Chi-istians 
read  both  books  ;  the  ministers  preach 
from  both  books:  and  this  thing  called 
Christianity  is  made  up  of  both.  It  is 
then  false  to  say  that  Christianity  was  not 
established  by  the  sword. 

The  only  sect  that  has  not  persecuted 
are  the  Quakers;  and  the  only  reason  that 
can  be  given  for  it,  is,  that  they  are 
rather  Deists  than  Christians.  They  do 
not  believe  much  about  Jesus,  and  they 
call  the  Scriptures  a  dead  letter.  Had 
they  called  them  by  a  worse  name,  they 
hatl  been  nearer  the  truth. 

It  is  incumbent  on  every  man  who  re- 
verences the  character  of  the  Creator,  and 
who  wishes  to  lessen  the  catalogue  of  arti- 
ficial miseries,  and  remove  the  cause  that 
has  sown  persecutions  thick  among  man- 
kind, to  expel  all  ideas  of  revealed  religion 
as  a  dangerous  heresy,  and  an  impious 
fraud.  What  is  it  that  we  have  learned 
from  this  pretended  thing  called  revealed 
religion? — nothing  that  is  useful  to  man, 
and  every  thing  that  is  dishonourable  to 
his  Maker.  What  is  it  the  bible  teaches 
us? — rapine,  ci-uelty,  and  murder.     Wliai 
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is  it  the  Testament  teaches  us? — to  believe 
that  tl)e  Almighty  committed  debauchery 
with  a  woman,  engaged  to  be  married! 
and  the  belief  of  this  debauchery  is  called 
iaith. 

As  to  the  fragments  of  morality  that 
Are  ii-regularly  and  thinly  scattered  in 
those  books,  they  make  no  part  of  this 
pretended  thing,  revealed  religion.  They 
are  the  natm-al  dictates  of  conscience, 
and  the  bonds  by  which  society  is  held  to» 
gether,  and  without  which,  it  cannot  exist; 
and  are  nearly  the  same  in  all  religions, 
and  in  all  societies.  The  Testament 
teaches  nothing  new  upon  this  subject; 
and  where  it  attempts  to  exceed,  it  be- 
comes mean  and  ridiculous.  The  doctrine 
■of  not  retaliating  injuries  is  much  better 
expressed  in  Proverbs,  which  is  a  collection 
•as  well  from  the  Gentiles  as  the  Jews,  than 
it  is  in  the  Testament.  It  is  there  said, 
Proverbs  xxv,  ver.  21,  ''If  thine  enemy 
be  hungry,  give  him  bread  to  eat,  and 
if  he  be  thirsty,  give  him  water  to 
drink:''*  but  when  it  is  said,  as  in  the 
Testament,  "  If  a  man  smite  thee  on 
the  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other 
■also;"  it  is  assassinating  the  dignity  of 
iorbearance,  and  sinking  man  into  a  spaniel. 
^  Loving  enemies,  is  another  dogma  of 
feigned  morality  and  has  besides  no  mean- 
ing. It  is  incumbent  on  man,  as  a  mo- 
jralist,  that  he  does  not  revenge  an  in- 
jury; and  it  is  equally  as  good  in  a  politi- 


•  According  to  Mliat  is  called  Christ's  sermon  on 
the  mount  in  the  book  of  Matthew,  where  among 
.«ome  other  good  things  a  great  deal  of  this  feigned 
morahty  is  introduced,  it  is  there  expressly  said, 
that  the  doctrine  of  forbearance,  or  ot  not  retaU- 
ating  injuries,  "  was  not  any  part  of  the  doctrine 
/of  the  Jews;"  but  as  this  doctrine  is  found  in 
Proverbs,  it  must,  according  to  that  statement  have 
been  copied  from  the  Gentiles,  from  whom  Christ 
had  learned  it.  Those  men,  whom  Jewish  aud 
-Christian  idolaters  have  abusively  called  heathens 
ha<l  much  better  and  clearer  ideas  of  justice  and 
morality  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament, 
^0  far  as  it  is  Jewish;  or  in  the  New.  The  answer 
of  Solon  on  the  question.  "  Which  is  the  most 
perfect  popular  government  ?  has  never  been  ex- 
ceeded by  any  man  since  his  time,  as  containin"-  a 
maxira  of  poUtical  morahty.      "That,"  says  he, 

where  the  least  iniury  done  to  the  meanest  indi- 
vidual, IS  considered  as  an  insult  on  the  whole  con- 
•utuUoa,'*     Solon   lived  about  500  years  before 


cal  sense,  for  there  is  no  end  tc  retaliation, 
each  retaliates  on  the  other,  and  calls  it 
justice  :  but  to  love  in  proportion  to  the 
injury,  if  it  coidd  be  done,  would  be  to 
oft'er  a  premium  for  a  crime.  Besides,  the 
word  enemies  is  too  vague  and  general  to 
be  used  in  a  moral  maxim,  which  ought 
always  to  be  clear  and  defined,  like  a  pro- 
verb. If  a  man  be  the  enemy  of  another 
from  mistake  and  prejudice,  as  hi  the  case 
of  religious  opinions,  and  sometimes  in 
politics,  that  man  is  different  to  an  enemy 
at  heart  with  a  criminal  intention;  audit 
is  incumbent  upon  us,  and  it  contributes 
also  to  our  own  tranquillity,  that  we  put 
the  best  construction  upon  a  thing  that  it 
will  bear.  Eut  even  this  erroneous  mo- 
tive in  him  makes  no  motive  for  love  on 
the  other  part;  and  to  say  that  we  can 
love  voluntarily,  and  without  a  motive,  is 
morally  and  physically  impossible. 

Morality  is  injured  by  prescribing  to  it 
duties,  that,  in  the  first  place,  are  impos- 
sible to  be  performed;  and,  if  they  could 
be,  would  be  productive  of  evil;  or,  as 
before  said,  be  premiums  for  crime.  The 
maxim  of  doing  as  we  would  be  done  un- 
to, does  not  include  this  strange  doctrine  of 
loving  enemies;  for  no  man  expects  to  be 
loved  himself  for  his  crime  of  enmity. 

Those  who  preach  this  doctrine  of  lov- 
ing their  enemies,  are  in  general  the 
greatest  persecutors,  and  they  act  consis- 
tently by  so  doing;  for  the  doctrine  if 
hypocritical  ;and  it  is  natural  that  hypo- 
crisy should  act  the  reverse  of  what  "  it 
preaches.  For  my  part,  I  disown  the 
doctrine,  and  consider  it  as  a  feigned  or 
fabulous  morality;  yet  the  man  does  not 
exist  that  can  say  I  have  persecuted  him, 
or  any  man,  or  any  set  of  men,  either  in 
the  American  Revolution,  or  in  the  French 
Kevolution;  or  that  I  have,  in  any  case, 
returned  evil  for  evil.  But  it  is  not  in- 
cumbent on  man  to  reward  a  bad  action 
with  a  ijood  one,  or  to  return  good  for 
evil;  and  wherever  it  is  done,  it  is  a  vo» 
lantary  act,  and  not  a  duty.  It  is  al&i 
absurd  to  ^^uppose,  that  such  doctrine  cai 
make  any  part  of  a  revealed  religion.  W« 
imitate  the  .moral  character  of  the  Creator 
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by  forbearing  with  each  other,  for  he  for- 
bears witli  all:  but  this  doctrine  would 
imply  that  he  loved  man,  not  in  propor- 
tion as  he  was  good,  but  as  he  was  bad. 

If  we  consider  the  nature  of  our  condi- 
tion here,  we  must  see  there  is  no  occasion 
for  such  a  thing  as  revealed  religion. — 
What  is  it  we  want  to  know?  Does  not 
the  creation,  the  universe  we  behold, 
preach  to  us  the  existence  of  an  Almighty 
power,  that  governs  and  regulates  the 
whole?  And  is  not  the  evidence  that  this 
creation  holds  out  to  our  senses  infinitely 
stronger  than  any  thing  we  can  read  in  a 
book,  that  any  impostor  might  make  and 
call  the  word  of  God?  As  for  morality, 
the  knowledge  of  it  exists  in  every  man's 
conscience. 

Here  we  are.     The  existence  of  an  Al- 
mighty power  is  sufficiently  demonstrated 
to  us,  though  we  cannot  conceive,  as  it  is 
impossible  we  should,  the  nature  and  man- 
ner of  its  existence.     We  cannot  conceive 
how  we  came  here  ourselves,  and  yet  we 
know  for  a  fact  that  we  are  here.     We 
must  know  also,  that  the  power  that  cal- 
led us  into  being,  can,  if  lie  please,   and 
when  he  pleases,  call  us  to  account  for  the 
manner  in  which  we  have  lived  here ;  and 
therefore,  without  seeking  any  other  mo- 
tive for  the  belief,  it  is  rational  to  believe  ; 
that  he  will,  for  we  know  beforehand  that 
he  can.     The  probability,  or  even  ix)ssi-  : 
bility  of  the  thing  is  all  that  Ave  ought  to 
know;  for   if  Ave  kncAV  it  as  a  fact,  we  ; 
should  be  the  mere   slaves  of  terror;  our  \ 
belief  Avould  have  no  merit,  and  our  best  \ 
actions  no  virtue. 

Deism  then  teaches  us,  Avithout  the 
possibility  of  being  deceived,  all  that  it  is 
necessary  or  proper  to  be  knoAvn.  The 
creation  is  the  Bible  of  the  Deist.  He 
there  reads,  in  the  hand-Avriting  of  the 
Creator  himself,  the  certainty  of  his  ex- 
istence, and  the  immutability  of  his  poAver, 
and  all  other  Bibles  and  Testaments  are 
to  him  forgeries.  The  probability  that  Ave 
may  be  called  to  account  hereafter,  will, 
to  a  reflecting  mind,  have  the  influence  of 
belief;  fcr  it  is  not  our  belief  or  disbelief, 
tliat  can  make  or  unmake  ^he  fact.     As 


this  is  the  state  we  are  in,  and  which  it  iff 
proper  we  should  be  in  as  free  agents,  it 
is  the  fool  only,  and  not  the  philosopher, 
or  even  the  prudent  man,  that  Avould  live 
as  if  there  Avere  no  God. 

But  the  belief  of  a  God  is  so  Aveakened 
by  beino^  mixed  Avith  the  strange  fable  of 
the  Christian  creed,  and  Avith  the  Avild  ad- 
A'entures  related  in  the  Bible,  and  of  the 
obscurity  and  obscene  nonsense  of  the 
Testament,  that  the  mind  of  man  is  be- 
Avildered  as  in  a  fog.  Viewing  all  these 
things  in  a  confused  mass,  he  confounds 
fact  Avith  fable;  and  as  he  cannot  believe 
all,  he  feels  a  disposition  to  reject  all. 
But  the  belief  of  a  God  is  a  belief  dis- 
tinct from  all  the  things,  and  ought  not 
to  be  confounded  Avith  any.  The  notion 
of  a  Trinity  of  Gods  has  enfeebled  the 
belief  of  one  God.  A  multiplication  of 
beliefs  acts  as  a  division  of  belief;  and  in 
proportion  as  any  thing  is  divided  it  i» 
Aveakened. 

lleligion,  by  such  means,  becomes  a 
thing  of  form,  instead  of  principles:  mo- 
rality is  banished  to  make  room  for  an- 
imaginary  thing,  called  faith,  and  this 
faith  has  its  origin  in  a  supposed  debau- 
chery; a  man  is  preached  instead  of  God; 
an  execution  is  an  object  for  gi-atitude; 
the  preachers  daub  themselves  Avith  the- 
blood  like  a  troop  of  assassins,  and  pre- 
tend to  admire  the  brilliancy  it  gives 
them ;  they  preach  a  humdrum  sermon  on 
the  merits  of  the  execution:  then  praise- 
Jesus  Christ  for  being  executed  and  con- 
demn the  Jews  for  doing  it. 

A  man,  by  hearing  all  this  nonsense 
lumped  and  preached  together,  confounds 
the  God  of  the  creation  Avith  the  imagined 
God  of  the  Christians,  and  lives  as  if  there 
were  none. 

Of  all  the  systems  of  religion  that  ever 
were  invented,  there  is  none  more  deroga- 
tory to  the  Almighty,  more  unedifying  to 
man,  more  repugnant  to  reason,  and  more 
contradictory  in  itself  than  this  thing 
called  Christianity.  Too  absurd  for  be- 
lief, too  impossible  to  convince,  and  too 
inconsistent  for  practice,  it  renders  the 
heai't  torpid,    or   produces  only  atheists 
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and  fanatics.  As  an  engine  of  power,  it 
serves  the  purpose  of  despotism;  and  as  a 
means  of  wealth,  the  avarice  of  priests; 


to  hold  man  in  ignorance  cf  his  rights. 
The  systems  of  the  one  are  as  false  as 
those  of  the  other,  and  are  calculated  for 


but  so  far  as  respects  the  god  of  man  in  I  nmtual  support.     The  study  of  theol  ogy, 
general,  it  leads  to  nothing  here  or  here-  |  as  it  stands  in  Clu'istian  churches,  is  the 


after, 

The  only  religion  that  has  not  l)een  in- 
vented, and  that  has  in  it  every  evidence 
cf  divine  originality,  is  pure  and  simple 
Deism.  It  must  have  been  the  first,  and 
will  probably  be  the  last  that  man  be- 
lieves. But  pure  and  simple  Deism  does 
not  answer  the  purpose  of  despotic  go- 
vernments. They  cannot  lay  hold  of 
religion  as  an  engine,  but  by  mixing  it 
with  human  inventions,  and  making  their 
own  authority  apart;  neither  does  it  an- 
swer the  avarice  of  priests,  but  by  incor- 
porating themselves  and  their  functions 
with  it,  and  becoming  like  the  govern- 
ment, a  party  in  the  system.  It  is  this 
that  forms  the  otherwise  mysterious  con- 
nection of  church  and  state;  the  Church 
human,  and  the  state  tyrannic. 

Were  a  man  impressed  as  fully  and  as 
strongly  as  he  ought  to  be,  with  tJie  belief 
of  a  God,  his  moral  life  would  be  regulated 
by  the  force  of  that  belief;  he  would  stand 
in  awe  of  God,  and  of  himself,  and  would 
not  do  the  thing  that  could  not  be  con- 
cealed from  either.  To  give  this  belief 
the  full  opportunity  of  force,  it  is  necessary 
that  it  acts  alone.     This  is  Deism. 

But  when,  according  to  the  Christian 
Trinitarian  scheme,  one  part  of  God  is 
represented  by  a  dying  man,  and  another 
part,  called  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  a  flying 
pigeon,  it  is  impossible  that  belief  can  attach 
itself  to  such  wild  conceits.* 

It  has  been  the  scheme  of  the  Christian 
church  and  of  all  the  other  invented  sys- 
tems of  religion,  to  hold  a  man  in  ignor- 
ance of  the  Creator,  as  it  is  of  government 


•  The  book  called  the  book  of  Matthew,  says, 
chap.  iii.  ver.  16,  tliat  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  in 
the  shape  of  a  dove.  It  n->ight  as  well  have  said  a 
.goose  ;  the  creatures  arc  equally  harmless,  and  the 
one  is  as  much  a  nonsensical  lie  as  the  other.  The 
second  «f  Acts,  ver.  2,  3,  says,  that  it  descended  in 

l^!^X£l7irJi'ct:^lt'i.l  iiZl  I  "'y"'^  Creator,  that  governs  and  regulate 
etuff  is  only  fit  tor  tales  of  witches  and  wizards.       \  the  whole:  he  would  then  conceive  far  be- 


study  of  nothing;  it  is  founded  on  nothing, 
it  rests  upon  no  principles,  it  procee  ds  by 
no  authorities;  it  has  no  data;  it  can  de- 
monstrate nothing;  and  admits  of  no  eono 
elusion.  Not  any  thing  can  be  studi  ed  ar 
a  science,  without  our  being  in  posse  sion 
of  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  foun  ed; 
and  as  this  is  not  the  case  with  Clu-istian 
theology,  it  is  therefore  the  study  of 
nothing. 

Instead  then  of  studying  theology,  as  is 
now  done,  out  of  the  Bible  and  Testament, 
the  meanings  of  which  books  are  always 
controverted,  and  the  authenticity  of  which 
is  disproved,  it  is  necessary  that  we  refer 
to  the  Bible  of  the  creation.  The  princi- 
ples we  discover  there  are  eternal,  and  of 
divine  origin:  they  are  the  foundation  of 
all  the  science  that  exists  in  the  world, 
and  nmst  be  the  foundation  of  theology. 

We  can  know  God  only  through  his 
works.  We  cannot  have  a  conception  of 
any  one  attribute,  but  by  following  some 
principle  that  leads  to  it.  We  have  only 
a  confused  idea  of  his  power,  if  we  have 
not  the  means  of  comprehending  some- 
thing of  its  immensity.  We  can  have  no 
idea  of  his  wisdom,  but  by  knowing  the 
order  and  manner  in  which  it  acts.  The 
principles  of  science,  lead  to  this  know- 
ledge; for  the  Creator  of  man  is  the 
creator  of  science,  and  it  is  through  thdt 
medium  that  man  can  see  God,  as  it  were 
face  to  face. 

Could  a  man  be  placed  in  a  situation^ 
and  endowed  with  power  of  vision,  to  be- 
hold at  one  view,  and  to  contemplate 
delibei-ately,  the  structure  of  the  universe; 
to  mark  the  movements  of  the  several 
planets,  the  cause  of  their  varying  appear- 
ances, the  unerring  order  in  which  they 
revolve,  even  to  the  remotest  comet:  their 
connections  and  dependance  on  each  other, 
and  to  know  the  system  of  laws  established 
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yond  what  any  cliurch  theology  can  teacli 
him,  the  power,  the  wisdom,  the  vastness, 
the  munificence  of  the  Creator  ;  he  would 
then  see,  that  all  the  knowledge  man  has 
of  science,  and  that  all  the  mechanical 
arts,  l)y  which  he  renders  his  situation 
comfortahle  there,  are  d^ived  from  that 
source:  his  mind,  exalted  by  the  scene, 
and  convinced  by  the  fact,  would  increase 
in  gratitude  as  it  increased  in  knowledge: 
his  religion  or  worsliip  would  beconie 
united  with  his  impi-ovement  as  a  man: 
any  employment  he  followed,  that  had 
connection  with  the  principles  of  the  crea- 
tion, as  every  thing  of  agriculture,  of 
science,  and  of  the  mechanical  arts,  has, 
would  teach  him  more  of  God.  and  of  the 
gratitude  he  owes  to  him,  than  any  theolo- 
gical Christian  sermon  he  now  hears. 
Great  objects  inspire  great  thoughts: 
great  munificence  excites  great  gratitude; 
but  the  grovelling  tales  and  doctrines  of 
the  Bible  and  the  Testament  are  fit  only 
to  excite  contempt. 

Though  man  cannot  arrive,  at  least  in 
this  life,  at  the  actual  scene  I  have  descri- 
bed, he  can  demonstrate  it:  because  he 
has  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  upon 
which  the  creation  is  constructed.  We 
know  that  the  greatest  works  can  be 
represented  in  model,  and  that  the 
universe  can  be  represented  by  the 
same  means.  The  same  principles  by 
which  we  measure  an  inch,  or  an  acre  of 
ground,  will  measure  to  millions  in  extent. 
A  circle  of  an  inch  diameter  has  the  same 
geometrical  properties  of  a  triangle  that 
will  demonstrate  upon  paper  the  course  of 
a  ship,  will  do  it  on  the  ocean;  and  when 
applied  to  what  are  called  the  heavenly 
bodies,  will  ascertain  to  a  minute  the  time 
of  an  eclipse,  though  those  bodies  are  mil- 
lions of  miles  distant  from  us.  This  know- 
ledge is  of  divine  origin;  and  it  is  from  the 
Bible  of  the  creation  that  man  has  learned 
it,  and  not  from  the  stwpid  Bible  of  the 
church,  that  teacheth  man  nothing.* 


•  Tlie  Bible-makers  have  undertaken  to  give  us, 
in  tlie  IJrst  chapter  of  Genesis,  an  account  of  the 
creation;  and, in  doing tliis  t'icyhuve<l«Dion8trat- 


AU  the  knowledge  man  has  of  science 
and  machinery  by  the  aid  of  which  his  ex- 
istence is  rendered  comfortable  upoft 
earth,  and  without  which  lie  would  be 
scarcely  distinguishable  in  appearance  and 
condition  from  a  common  animal,  comes 
from  the  gi'eat  machine  and  structure  of 
the  universe.  The  constant  and  unwea- 
ried observations  of  our  ancestors,  upon 
the  movements  and  revolutions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  in  what  are  supposed  to 
have  been  the  early  ages  of  the  world, 
have  brought  this  knowledge  upon  earth. 
It  is  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  nor 
Jesus  Christ,  nor  his  apostles,  that  have 
done  it.  The  Almighty  is  the  great  me- 
chanic of  the  creation;  the  first  philoso- 
pher, and  original  teacher  of  all  science. 
Let  us  then  learn  to  reverence  our  mas- 
ter, and  let  us  not  forget  the  labours  of 
our  ancestors. 

Had  we  at  this  day  no  knowledge  of 
machinery,  and  were  it  possible  that  man 
could  have  a  view,  as  I  have  before  de- 
scribed, of  the  structure  and  machinery  of 
the  universe,  he  would  soon  conceive  the 
idea  of  constructing  some  at  least  of  the 
mechanical  works  we  now  have;  and  the 
idea  so  conceived  would  progressively  ad- 
vance in  practice.  Or  could  a  model  of 
the  universe,  such  as  is  called  an  orrery, 
be  presented  before  him,  and  put  in  mo- 
tion, his  mind  would  arrive  at  the  same 


ed  nothing  liut  their  ignorance.  They  make  there 
to  have  been  three  days  and  three  nigiits,  evenings 
and  mornings,  before  there  was  a  sun ;  when  it  is 
the  presence  or  absence  of  the  sun  tliat  is  the  cause 
of  day  and  night,  and  what  is  called  his  rising  and 
setting  that  of  morning  and  evening.  Besides,  it  is 
a  puerile  and  pitiful  idea,  to  suppose  tlie  Almiglitjr 
to  say.  Let  there  be  light.  It  is  the  imperative 
manner  of  speaking  that  a  conjuror  uses,  when  he 
says  to  his  cups  and  balls,  Fresto,  be  gone,  and 
most  probably  has  been  taken  from  it,  as  Moses  and 
his  rod  are  a  conjuror  and  his  wand.  Longinus 
calls  this  expression  the  sublime,  and,  by  the  same 
rule,  the  conjuror  is  sublime  too,  for  the  manner  of 
speaking  is  expressively  and  grammatically  the 
same.  When  authors,  and  critics  talk  of  the  sub- 
lime, they  see  not  how  nearly  it  borders  on  the  ridi- 
culous. The  subUme  of  the  critics,  like  some  parte 
of  Edmund  Burke's  sublime  and  beautiful,  is  hke  a 
windmill  just  visible  in  a  fog,  whicli  imaginatio. 
might  distort  into  a  flying  mountaiii,  or  an  vkA* 
angel,  or  a  flock  of  wild  geese. 
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idea.  Such  an  object,  and  sucli  a  subject 
weuld,  whilst  it  improved  him  in  know- 
ledge useful  to  himself  as  a  man  and  a 
member  of  society,  as  well  as  entertaining, 
afford  far  better  matter  for  impressing 
him  with  a  knowledge  of  and  a  belief  in 
the  Creator,  and  of  the  reverence  and 
gratitude  that  man  owes  to  him,  than  the 
stupid  texts  of  the  Bible  and  Testament, 
from  which,  be  the  talents  of  the  preacher 
what  they  may,  only  stupid  sermons  can 
be  preached.  If  man  must  preach,  let 
him  preach  something  that  is  edifying, 
and  from  texts  that  are  known  to  bo 
true. 

The  Bible  of  the  creation  is  inexhaus- 
tible in  texts.  Every  part  of  science, 
whether  connected  with  the  geometry  of 
the  universe,  with  the  systems  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  or  with  the  properties 
of  inanimate  matter,  is  a  text  as  well  for 
devotion  as  for  philosophy:  for  gratitude, 
as  for  human  improvement.  It  will,  per- 
haps, be  said  that  if  such  a  revolution  in 
the  system  of  religion  take  place,  every 
preacher  ought  to  be  a  philosopher. — 
Most  certainly;  and  every  house  of  de- 
votion a  school  of  science. 

It  has  been  by  wandering  from  the  im- 
mutable laws  of  science,  and  the  right 
nae  of  reason,  and  setting  up  an  invented 
thing   called   revealed   religion,  that   so 


.'  many  wild  and  blasphemous  conceits  have 
J  been  formed  of  the  Almighty.  The  Jew» 
\  have  made  him  the  assassin  of  the  huma> 
species  to  make  room  for  the  religion  o. 
the  Jews.  The  Christians  have  made 
him  the  murderer  of  himself,  and  the 
founder  of  a  new  religion,  to  supersede- 
and  expel  the  Jewish  religion.  And  to 
find  pretence  and  admission  for  these 
things,  they  must  have  supposed  his. 
power  or  his  wisdom  imperfect,  or  his  will 
changeable?  and  the  changeableness  of 
the  M'ill  is  the  imperfection  of  the  judg- 
ment. The  philosopher  knows  that  the- 
laws  of  the  Creator  have  never  changed, 
with  respect  either  to  the  principles  of 
science,  or  the  properties  of  matter. — 
Why  then  is  it  to  be  supposed  they  have 
changed  with  respect  to  man? 

I  here  close  the  subject.  I  have  shewn 
in  all  the  foregoing  parts  of  this  work, 
that  the  Bible  and  Testament  are  impo- 
sitions and  forgeries;  and  I  leave  the  evi- 
dence I  have  produced  in  proof  of  it,  to 
be  refuted,  if  any  one  can  do  it;  and  I 
leave  the  ideas  that  are  suggested  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  work,  to  rest  on  the 
mind  of  the  reader;  certain  as  I  am, 
that  when  opinions  are  free,  either  ir 
matters  of  government  or  of  religion^, 
truth  will  finally  and  powerfiilly  pre- 
vail. 
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PREFACE, 


To  tie  Ministers  and  Preachers  of  all  Denominations  of  Religion. 


It  is  the  duty  of  every  man,  as  far  as  his 
nb  li'y  extends,  to  detect  and  expose  de- 
lusion and  error.  But  nature  h^is  not 
given  to  every  one  a  talent  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  and  among  those  to  whom  such  a 
talent  is  given,  there  is  often  a  want  o' 
disposition  or  of  courage  to  do  it. 

The  world,  or  more  properly  speaking, 
that  small  part  of  it  called  Christendom, 
or  the  Christian  World,  has  been  amused 
for  more  than  a  thoujand  years  with  ac- 
counts of  prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament, 
about  the  coming  of  the  person  called 
Jesus  Christ,  and  thousands  of  sermons 
hitve  been  preached,  aud  volumes  written, 
to  make  man  believe  it. 

In  the  following  treatise,  I  have  ex- 
amined all  the  passages  in  the  Ne*  Testa- 
ment, qiKited  from  ttie  Old,  and  called 
prophecies  concerning  Jesus  Clirist,  aud  I 
find  no  such  thin;;  as  a  prophecy  of  any 
such  p'Tson,  and  I  deny  that  there  ar« 
any.  The  passages  all  relate  to  circum- 
st^tnces  the  Jewish  nation  was  m  at  the 
time  they  were  written  or  spoken,  and 
not  to  any  thing  that  was  or  whs  not  to 
hapften  in  the  world  sevwal  hundred  years 
afterwards;  and  I  have  shown  what  the 
circumstances  were,  to  which  the  passages 
apply  or  re'er.  I  have  given  chapter  and 
verse  for  everything  I  have  said,  and  have 
not  gone  out  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testument  for  evidence,  that  the 
p'i«sa.res  are  not  prophecies  or  the  peisoa 
c^lkd  Jesus  Cbribt. 


The  prejudice  of  un''onndpd  belief  often 
degenerates  into  the  pr<judice  of  custom, 
and  becomes,  at  Lst,  rank  hypocrisy. 
When  men,  from  custom  or  fash'on,  or  any 
worldly  motive,  profess  or  pretend  to  be- 
lieve what  they  do  not  believe,  and  can 
eive  no  reason  for  bel'eving,  they  unship 
the  helm  of  their  morHlity,  ana  being  no 
longer  honest  to  their  own  minds,  they 
feel  no  moral  difficulty  in  beii'g  unjust  to 
ottiers.  It  is  trom  the  influence  of  this 
vice,  hypocrii-y,  that  we  s-ee  so  mauy 
Church  and  Meeting-going  i)ro»'es3or8  aud 
pieteuders  to  religion,  so  full  of  trick  and 
deceit  in  their  dealings,  aud  so  loose  in 
the  performance  of  their  eng-gemeuts, 
that  they  are  not  to  be  trustid  lurt-her 
than  the  laws  of  the  couuny  will  bind 
them.  Morality  has  no  hold  on  tiic»r 
minds,  no  restraint  on  their  actions. 

One  set  of  prcjjchers  make  salva'ion 
to  consist  in  believing.  They  tell  their 
congregation,  that  if  they  believe  iu 
Chiist,  their  sins  shall  be  forgiven.  This, 
in  the  first  place,  is  au  encouragement  to 
sin,  in  a  sitnilar  marner  as  when  a  pro- 
diifal  young  fellow  is  told  his  father  will 
pny  all  his  debts,  he  runs  into  debt  the 
taster,  aud  becomes  the  mire  extravagant : 
Drtddy,  says  he,  pa\8  all,  aud  on  he  goes. 
Just  so,  in  the  ottier  case,  ChHst  pays 
all,  and  on  goes  the  sinner. 

Iu  the  n  xt  place,  the  doctrine,  which 
these  men  pre.icn,  is  not  true.  The  New 
Te->tameut  rests  itself  lor  credibility  aud 
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tpst'mnny  on  wliat  are  called  prophecies  > 
id  the  Old  Testament,  of  the  person  Cdllt-d  ^ 
Jefeus  Christ ;  and  if  ttiere  are  no  such  > 
tiiiugs  as  prophe<-it's  of  any  such  person  > 
in  tne  Old  Testament,  the  Ntw  Testament ) 
is  a  forgery  of  the  councils  of  Nice  and  5 
Laodicea,  and  the  faith,  founded  thereon, ) 
delusion  and  ♦alsehood.*  > 

Ano'her  set  of  preachers  tell  their  con-  ) 
gregHtions,  that  God  predestinated,  and 
seh  cted  from  all  eternity,  a  certain  number 
to  be  saved,  and  a  certain  number  to  be 
damned  eternally.  If  this  were  true,  the 
day  of  judgment  is  past  :  their 
preaching  is  in  vam,  and  tbey  had  better 
work  at  some  useful  calling  fur  their  liveli- 
hood. 

This  doctrine,  also,  like  the  former,  hath 
a  direct  teudeui-y  to  demoralize  mankind. 


•  The  c-^uncila  of  Nice  and  Laodicea  were 
he'd  about  3.S0  years  after  the  time  in  which 
<  hri«t  is  sain  to  have  lived  ;  and  the  books,  that 
now  compose  the  New  Testament,  were  then 
vored  fur,  by  ueas  and  nuys,  a<«  we  now  vote  a 
law.  A  great  many  that  were  <  ffered  had  a 
majority  of  nui/s,  and  were  rejected.  Thibia 
the  way  in  which  the  New  Testament  came 
into  being. 


Can  a  bad  man  be  reformed  by  telling  him, 
th  t  if  he  is  one  of  those  who  was  de<reed 
to  be  damned  be'ore  he  was  bom,  his  re- 
formation will  do  him  no  ^ood  ;  and  if 
lie  was  decreed  to  be  saved,  he  will  be 
saved,  whether  he  believes  it  or  not ;  lor 
this  is  the  result  of  the  dncirine.  Such 
preaching  and  such  preachers  do  injury 
to  the  moral  world.  They  had  better  be 
at  the  plough. 

As,  in  my  ptditical  works,  my  motive 
and  object  have  been  to  give  man  an 
elevated  sense  of  his  own  character,  and 
free  him  trom  the  slavish  and  superstitious 
absurdity  of  monarchy  and  henditary 
government,  so,  in  my  publications  on  re- 
ligious subjects,  my  endeavours  have  been 
directed  to  bring  man  to  a  rijiht  use  of  the 
reason  that  God  has  given  him ;  to  im- 
press on  him  the  great  priuciples  of  divine 
morali'y  justnes->,  and  mercy,  and  a  be- 
nevolent disposition  to  all  men,  and  to  all 
creatures,  and  to'  inspire  in  him  a  spirit 
of  trust,  coutiaeiice  and  consolation  in 
his  Creator,  unshackled  by  the  fable*  of 
books  preteudiug  to  be  the  word  of  Qud. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


As  a  great  deal  is  said!  in  the  New  ^  enabled  to  judge  whether  any  reliance  can 
T'-stameiit  ahont  Dreams,  it  i*"  first  neces-  [  ht-  placed  upon  them  ;  and  couseqnently, 
wry  to  expLiin  the  nature  of  dreams,  and  <  whether  the  several  matters  in  the  New 
to  show  by  what  operation  of  the  mind  a^  Testament  related  of  dreams  deserve  the 
dream  is  produced  during  sleep.  "When  <  credit  which  the  writers  of  that  book  and 
this  is  uuder&tuod,  we  &hall  be  the  better  ',  prie&ts  and  commentators  ascribe  to  them. 


AN 

ESSAY  ON  DREAMS,  &c. 


In  order  to  tmderstand  the  nature  of  <  the  most  seldom.  But  we  often  see  it 
dreams  or  of  that  which  passes  in  ideal  (  happening  by  long  habitual  intemperance, 
vision  dnring  a  state  of  sleep,  it  is  first  ^  Whether  those  three  faculties  occupy 
necessary  to  understand  the  composition  c  distinct  apatments  of  the  brain,  is  known 
and  decomposition  of  the  human  mind.      <  only  to  that  Almighty  power  that  formed 

The  three  great  faculties  of  the  mind  [  and  organized  it.  We  can  see  the  ex- 
are  IMAGINATION,  JUDGMENT,  aud  ME-  <  temal  efl'ects  of  muscular  motion  in  all 
jfORY.  Every  action  of  the  mind  comes  \  the  members  of  the  body,  though  it§ 
under  one  or  other  of  these  (acuities.  In  ^  primum  tnoHZe,  or  first  moving  cause, 
a  state  of  waketuiness,  as  in  the  day-time,  ^  is  unknown  to  man.  Our  external  mo- 
these  three  faculties  are  all  active;  but  ^  tions  are  sometimes  the  effect  of  intention, 
that  is  seldom  the  case  in  sleep,  And  never  <  and  sometimes  not.  If  we  are  sitting  and 
perfectly;  and  this  is  the  cau^e  that  our  ^  intend  to  rise,  or  standing  and  intend  to 
dreams  are  not  so  regular  aud  raliouai  as  ^  sit,  or  walk,  the  limbs  obey  that  intention 
our  waking  thoughts.  5  as  if  they  heard  the  order  given.     But 

The  seat  of  that  collection  of  powers  <  we  maKe  a  tnousand  motions  every  day, 
or  faculties,  that  constitute  what  is  called  ( and  those  waking  as  well  as  »leepi(ig,  that 
the  mind,  is  in  the  brain.  There  is  not,  c  have  no  prior  intention  to  direct  them, 
and  cannot  be,  any  visible  demonstration  c  E  ch  member  acts  as  if  it  had  a  will  or 
of  this  anatomically,  but  accidents  hap- c  mind  of  its  own.  Man  governs  the  whole, 
pening  to  living  persons,  show  it  to  be  so.  c  when  he  pleases  to  govern,  but,  in  the  m- 
An  injury  done  to  the  brain,  by  a  fracture  <  terims,  the  several  parts,like  little  suburT)8, 
'of  the  skull,  will  sometimes  change  a  wise  <  govern  themselves,  without  consulting  the 
man  into  a  childish  idiot ;  a  being  without  {  sovereign. 

mind.  But  so  care'ul  has  nature  been  of  ^  All  these  motions,  whatever  be  the  ge- 
tbat  sanctum  sanctorum  of  man,  the  ^  nerating  cause,  are  external  and  visible, 
brain,  that  of  all  the  external  accidents  to  ^  But  wuh  respect  to  the  brain,  uo  ocular 
which  humauity  is  subject,  this  happens  ^observation  can  be  made  upon  it.     All  'i§ 
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myifTy  •  all  is  darkness  in  that  womb  of  <'and  Ihe  mos';  impo9sib1«  tbin-S  iviU  np- 
tlioi'glit.  (  pear  right ;  because  that  faculty,   who-e 

Whether  Ibe  brain  be  a  mass  of  matter  {  province  it  is  to  keep  order,  is  in  a  state 
in  continual  rest;  whether  it  has  a  vibrat  < of  absence.  The  master  of  the  school  is 
ing  pulsative  motion,  or  a  heaving  and  ^gone  out,  and  the  boys  are  in  an  uproiir. 
falling  motion,  like  matter  in  ferinenta-  \  If  the  mimory  sleeps,  we  shsJl  have  no 
Hon;  whether  d  flp(-r»'ut  parts  of  the  brain  <  other  knowledge  of  the  dream  than  that 
have  difFeiTut   motions  acoiding   to  the 


faculty  that  is  em|)li)yed,  be  it  the  imagi- 
nation the  judtfmeut,  or  the  memory,  man 
knows  not.  He  knows  not  the  cause  of 
his  own  wit.  His  own  brain  couceals  it 
fiom  him. 

Comparing  invisible  by  visible  things, 
89  metn  physical  can  sometimes  be  com- 
pared to  physical  things,  the  Ojierations  of 
these  distinct  and  several  faculties  have 
some  rest  mblaiice  to  the  mechanism  of  a 
wat(!h.  'Ihe  main  spriutr,  which  puts  all 
in  motion,  corres|jontls  to  the  im^gina- 
tion  ;  the  pendulum  or  balance,  wliich 
correc's  and  regulites  that  motion,  cor- 
rtsponds  to  the  judgment:  and  the  hand 
and  dial,  like  the  memory,  record  the 
operations. 

In  proportion  as  these  several  facuMes 
sleep,  slumber,  or  keep  awwke,  during  the 
continunnce  of  a  dream,  in  that  propor- 
tion the  dre^m  will  be  reasonable  or 
frantic,  remembered  or  forgotten. 


we  have  dreamt,  without  knowing  what  it 
was  about.  In  this  case,  it  is  sensation, 
rather  than  recoUeetion,  that  acts.  The 
dream  has  given  us  some  sense  of  pain  oi 
trouble,  and  we  feel  it  as  a  hurt,  rather 
than  reineiuber  it  as  a  vi>ion. 

If  memory  only  slunibers,  we  shall  have 
a  faint  remembrance  of  the  drtam,  and, 
a^ter  a  few  minutes,  it  will  sometimes 
happen,  that  the  principal  passajies  of  tha 
dream  will  occur  to  us  more  lully.  The 
cause  of  this  is,  that  the  memory  will 
sometimes  continue  slumbering  or  sleep- 
ing after  we  are  awake  ourselves,  and  that 
so  fully,  that  it  may,  and  sometimes  does, 
happen,  that  we  do  not  immediately  re- 
eollec  where  we  are,  nor  what  we  have 
been  about,  or  have  to  do.  But  when  the 
memory  starts  into  wakefulness,  it  brings 
the  knowleHge  of  these  things  back  upon 
us,  like  a  flood  of  light,  and  someiimes 
the  dream  with  it. 

But  the  most  curious  circumstance  of 


If  there  is  any  faculty  in  mental  man  /  the  mind,  iu  a  state  of  dream,  is  the 
that  never  sleeps,  it  is  that  volatile  thing  )  power  it  has  to  becume  the  agent  of  every 
the  imagination  ;  the  case  is  dilTerent  [  person,  character  and  thing,  of  which  it 
with  the  judgment  and  memory.  The  se-  ^dreams.  It  canies  on  conversation  with 
date  and  sober  constitution  of  the  judg- ^  several,  asks  questions,  heaxi  answers, 
mi  nt  easily  d>sposes  it  to  rest ;  aud  as  to  <  gives  and  receives  iulormatiou,  and  it  acta 
the  memory,  it  records  in  silence,  aud  is  <  all  these  parts  itsilf. 
»itive  only  when  it  is  called  upon.  <      But  however  various  and  eccentric  the 

'ihat  the  judgment  soon  aoes  to  sleep  ^  ima-iuation  may  be  in  the  creat'on  of 
may  be  perceived  by  our  sometimes  be-  ( imajies,  and  meas,  it  cannot  su  ply  the 
ginning  to  drtam  before  we  are  fully  <  p'ace  of  memory,  with  respect  to  thines 
a^le^'P  ourselves.  Some  randt)m  thought  <  that  are  forgo'ten  when  we  are  awake, 
runs  in  the  mind, and  we  start,  as  it  were,  {  For  example,  if  we  have  forgotten  the 
into  recollection,  that  we  are  dreaming  ^  nanie  of  a  person,  and  dream  of  seeing 
between  sleeping  and  waking.  /  him,  of  asking  him  his  name,  he  cannot 

If  the  jmlgment  sleeps,  whilst  the  im-  /  tell  it ;  for  it  is  ourselves  asking  ourselves 
tiiiuaiiim  keeps  awake,  the  dream  will  be  >  the  question. 

a  riotous  assemblage  of  mis  6ha|;en  im- )  But  thout^h  the  imagination  cannot 
ages  snd  ranting  ideas,  and  the  more  ^supply  the  place  of  red  meuinry,  it  has 
aetive  the  imagination  is,  the  wilder  the  <  the  wild  taculty  of  connierfei'  ng  memory, 
dieam   wiU    be.     The   most  iucou!>isttuk  i  Ii  dreams  ot  persons  it  ue.ci   kiKW,  aud 
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talks  wUli  lliem  as  if  it  had  remembered 
them  as  old  acquaintan«  es.  It  relates  cir- 
cumstances tliiit  never  hanppiied,  and  tells 
them  as  if  they  had  hnpijened.  It  goes  to 
plares  that  never  existed,  and  known  where 
ail  ihe  streets  and  houses  are  as  if  it  had 
been  there  before.  The  scenes  it  rrea^es 
often  appear  as  scenes  remembered.  It 
Will  sometimes  act  a  dream  wiihinadream, 
and,  iu  the  delusion  of  dreaming,  tell  a 
dream  it  never  dreamed,  and  tell  it  as  it' 
it  was  from  memory.  It  may  also  be  re- 
marked, that  the  imagination,  in  a  dream, 
has  no  idea  of  time,  as  time.  It  counts 
only  by  circumstances ;  and  if  a  succes- 
sion of  oircum-^tances  pass  in  a  dream, 
that  would  require  a  great  le  gth  of  lime 
to  accomplish  them,  it  will  appear  to  the 
dreamer  ihat  a  length  of  time  equal  there- 
to has  parsed  a'so. 

As  this  is  the  stite  of  the  mind  in  dreams, 
it  may  rationally  be  snid,  that  every  per-  ^ 
son  is  mad  onee  in  twenty-four  hours ;  fur  I 
were  he  to  act  in  the  day  as  he  dreams  in  ] 
the  night,  he  would  be  confined  for  a  In-  ^ 
natic.  In  a  state  of  wakefulness,  those  < 
three  faculties  being  all  active,  and  acting  ^ 
in  union,  constitute  the  rations]  man.  In  < 
dreams  it  is  otherwise,  and  therefore  that  < 
state  which  is  called  insanity  appears  to  < 
be  no  other  than  a  disunion  of  those  facul-  c 
ties  and  a  cessation  of  the  judgment,  < 
during  wakefulnes>>,  that  we  so  often  ex-  i 
perience  during  sleep;  and  idiotcy,  into  < 
which  some  persons  have  fallen,  is  that  c 
cessation  of  all  the  faculties  ot  which  wee 
can  be  sensible  when  we  happen  to  wakcc 
before  our  memory.  j 

In  this  view  of  the  mind,  how  absurd  ^ 
it  is  to  place  relian'  e  upon  dreams,  and  ^ 
bow  miich  more  ab'^urd  to  make  them  a  "> 
foundation  for  religion  ;  yet  the  belief  that  \ 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  begotten  ^ 
by  the  Holy  Ghost — a  being  never  heard  < 
of  before — stands  on  the  story  of  an  old  < 
nan's  dream  1  "  And  behold  the  angel  < 
of  the  Lord  appeared  to  Joseph  in  a  < 
dream,  saying,  Joseph,  thou  son  of< 
David,  jear  not  thou  to  take  unto  thee  < 
Mary  thy  wife,  fi>i'  that  which  is  con-  ( 
c  ived  in  her  is  of  the  Holy  Qhost." —  ( 
Matt.  ch.  i.  T.  20.  c 


After  this  we  have  the  childish  stories 
of  three  or  four  other  dreams  :  about  Jo- 
seph going  into  Egypt;  about  hi*  coming 
back  asfain  ;  about  this,  and  ahont  that ; 
and  this  btory  of  dreams  has  thrown  En- 
rone  into  a  dream  for  m-re  than  a  thou- 
sand years  1  All  the  efifurts  thr.t  nature, 
reason,  and  cons'-ience  have  made  to 
awaken  man  from  it,  have  been  8scri^^ed 
by  priestcraft  and  superstition  to  the 
workings  of  the  devil;  and  had  it  not  been 
tor  the  Ameri<au  revolution, — which  by 
establishing  the  universal  ri^ht  of  con- 
i-cieuee  first  opened  the  way  to  free  di-cus- 
sion,  and  for  the  French  revolutioo  which 
followed, — this  religion  of  dreatns  had 
continued  to  heprtached,  and  that  afier  it 
had  ceaj^ed  to  be  h-lieved.  Those  who 
prea  bed  it  and  did  not  believe  it;  still 
believed  the  delusion  nece>*sary.  They 
were  not  bold  euoui:h  to  be  honest,  nor 
honest  e(  ousih  to  be  bold. 

Every  new  religion,  like  a  new  play, 
requires  a  new  apparatus  of  dresses  and 
machinery  to  fit  the  new  characters  it 
creates.  The  story  of  Christ  in  the  New 
Testament  brings  a  new  being  upon  the 
stage,  which  it  calls  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and 
the  story  of  Abraham,  the  father  of  the 
Jews,  in  the  old  Testament,  gives  exist- 
tence  to  a  new  order  of  beings  it  calls 
Angels.  There  was  no  Holy  Gho^t  before 
the  time  of  Christ,  nor  angels  before  the 
time  of  Abraham.  We  hear  nothing  of 
these  winged  gentlemen,  till  more  than 
two  thousand  years,  ace  uding  to  the  Bi- 
ble chronology,  from  the  time  they  say  the 
heaveus,  the  earth,  and  all  therein  were 
made.  After  this,  they  hop  ab(mt  as  thick 
as  birds  in  a  grove.  The  first  we  hear  of 
pays  his  addresses  to  Hagar  iu  the  wilder- 
ness; then  three  of  them  visit  Sarah;  an- 
other wrestles  a  fall  with  Jacob ;  and  these 
birds  of  passa<;e,  having  found  their  way 
to  earth  and  back,  are  continually  cor»ing 
and  going.  They  eit  and  drink,  and  up 
again  to  heaven.  What  they  do  with  the 
food  they  carry  away  in  their  bellies,  the 
Bible  does  not  tell  us.  Perhaps  they  do 
as  the  l)irds  do,  diseharge  it  as  they  fly  ; 
for  ueit^ler  the  scripture  nor  the  church 
haih  told  us  there  are  necessary  houses  for 
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th'^m  in  heaven.  One  would  think  that  a  5  host,  and  his  horses,  and  drown  them  f^s  a 
system.  h)a(led  with  such  gross  and  vulgar  ^  ratcatcher  would  so  many  rats.  Great 
absurdities  as  scripture  religion  is,  could  ^,  h on ou'-,  indeed!  the  story  of  Jatk  the 
never  have  obtained  credit ;  \et  we  have  I  Giant-killer  is  better  to!dl 
fcen  what,  priestcraft  and  fauatioism  could  >  They  match  him  agninst  the  Egyptian 
do,  and  crt-dulity  believe.  ^  magiciHns,  to  conjure  with  him,  and  alter 

From  angels  in  the  Old  Testament  we  ^  bad  conjuring  on  both  sides,  (tor  where 
get  to  prophets,  to  witches,  to  seers  of  ^  there  is  no  great  contest,  ttieieis  no  great 
visions,  and  dreHm»'rs  of  dreams ;  and  )  honour)  they  bring  liim  off  victorious ; 
sometimes  we  are  told,  as  in  2  Sarn.  chap.  >  the  ttiree  first  essays  are  a  dead  match, — 
ix.  ver.  15,  that  God  whispers  in  the  ear; )  each  party  turns  his  rod  into  a  serpent, 
at  other  times  we  are  not  told  how  the  im-  >  rivers  into  blood,  and  creates  frogs  ;  but 
pulse  was  tiiven,  or  whether  sleeping  or  >  upon  the  fourth,  the  God  of  the  Israelites 
wHking.  In  2  Sam.  chap.  xxiv.  ver.  1,  it  I  o*itains  the  laurel,  he  covers  them  all  over 
is  said,  "And  again  the  anger  of  the  >  with  lice  I — The  Egyptian  magicians  can- 
1  ord  was  kindled  against  I^rael,  and  he  I  not  do  the  same,  and  this  lousy  triumph 
m  ved  David  against  them  to  say  go  >  proclaims  the  victory  ! 
inirriber  Israel  aud  Judah."  And  in  1  ^  They  make  their  God  to  rain  fire  an< 
Ctiron.  chap.  xxi.  ver.  1.  when  the  same  ^  brimstone  upon  S<)d(mi  and  Gomorrah,  and 
siory  is  again  related,  it  is  saiil, — "  and  ^  belch  fire  and  smoke  upon  Mount  Sinai; 
S<tau  stood  up  ag.iinst  Israel,  aud  moved  ^  as  if  he  was  the  Pluto  of  the  lower  re- 
D.ivid  to  number  I&rael."  ^gions.  They  make  him  salt  up  Lot's  wife. 

Whether  this  was  done  sleeping  or  ?  like  pickled  pork;  they  make  him  pa»s, 
wakiuii,  we  are  not  told,  but  it  seems  that  >  like  Shakspeare's  Queen  Mab,  into  the 
David,  wliom  they  call  "  a  man  after  >  brains  of  their  priests,  prophets,  and  pro- 
Goii's  own  heart,"  did  not  know  by  what  ^  phetesst^s,  and  tickle  tnem  into  dre?m8, 
spirit  he  was  moved  ;  and  as  to  the  men  >  and  after  making  him  piny  all  kinds  of 
<"!illed  inspired  penmen,  they  agree  so  w«ll )  tricks,  they  confound  him  with  Stan,  and 
ai)out  the  matter,  that  in  one  book  they  >  leave  us  at  a  loss  to  know  what  God  they 
say  that  it  was  God,  and  in  the  other  that  >  meant ! 
it  was  the  Devil !  I     This  is  the  descriptive  God  of  the  Old 

Yet  this  is  the  trash  that  the  church  \  Testament ;  and  as  to  the  New,  though 
imposes  upon  the  world  as  the  word  of  5  the  authors  of  it  have  varied   the  scene, 
God;  this  is  ttie  collection    of    lies    and  j  ihey  have  continued  the  vulgarity, 
contradictions,  called  the  Holy  Bible!  this^      Is  man  ever  to  be  the  duoe  of  priest- 
is  the  rubbish  calltd  revealed  religion  !        ^  craft,  the  slave  of   superstition?      Is  he 

The  idea  that  writers  of  the  Old  Testa-  i  never  to  have  just  ideas  of  his  Creator? 
uient  had  of  a  God  was  boisterous,  con-?  It  is  better  not  to  believe  there  i*  a  God, 
iemptible,  and  vulgar.  Ttiey  make  him  ^  than  to  believe  of  him  falsely.  When  we 
the  Mars  of  the  Je«AS,  the  fighting  God  of  >  behold  the  mighty  universe  that  surrounds 
Israel,  the  conjuring  God  of  their  priests  ?  us,  and  dart  our  contemplation  into  the 
and  prophets.  Ttiey  tell  as  many  fables  of?  eternity  of  space,  filled  with  innumerable 
liim  as  the  Greeks  told  of  Hercules.  >  orbs,  revolving  in  eternal  harmony,  how 

They  pit  him  against  Pharaoh,  ns  it  >  paltry  must  the  tales  of  the  Old  aud  New 
were  to  box  with  him,  and  Moses  carries  >  Testaments,  profanely  called  the  word  of 
the  challenge ;  they  make  their  God  to  I  God,  appear  to  thoughtful  man !  Ttie  gtu- 
pty,  insultingly, — *' I  will  get  me  honour  S  peudous  wisdom  and  unerring  order  that 
upon  Pharaoh,  and  u[)on  his  Host,  and  \  reign  and  govern  throughout  this  wou- 
upon  his  Chariots,  and  upon  his  horse- ^drous  whole,  and  call  us  to  reflection, 
men." — .\nd  thit  he  may  keep  hi*  word,  ^  put  to  shame  the  Bible  !  The  God  of 
they  make  him  set  a  trap  in  the  Red  Sea,  <  eternity  and  of  all  that  is  real,  is  not  the 
ID  the  dead  uf  the  uiu,ht.  for  Pbaiaoh,  his  \  God  of  passing  dreams,  aud  shudovNM  of 
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man's  imagination  I  The  God  of  truth  is^  eth  at  a  shadow,  and  JoUoweih  aft&r 
not  the  God  of  fable  ;  the  belief  of  a  God  ^  the  wind." 

begotten  and  a  God  crucified,  is  a  God  ?  I  now  proceed  to  an  examination  of  the 
blasphemed.  It  is  making  a  profane  use }  passages  in  the  Bible  called  propheciea  of 
of  reason.  \  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  to  shen  there 

I  shall  conclude  this  Essay  on  Dreams  I  are  no  prophecies  of  any  such  person.  That 
with  the  two  first  verses  of  the  34th  chap- ;  the  passages  clandestinely  styled  pro- 
ter  of  Ecchsiasiicus,  one  of  the  books  of)  phecies,  are  not  proph.cies,  and  that  they 
the  Apocrypha.  Sr^-ft-r  to  circumstances  the  Jewish  nation 

V.  1.  "The  hopes  of  a  man  void  of  I  was  in  at  the  time  they  were  writteu  or 
understanding    are   vain    and   fahe  ;  \  spoken,  and  not  to  any  distance  of  future 
amd  dreams  lift  up  fools — Whoso  re- >  time  or  person. 
gardeth  d/reams  is  like  him  that  catch- 1 


AN  EXAMINATION 

OF  THE 

PASSAGES   IN   THE    NEW    TESTAMENT. 
Quoted  from  the  Old,  and  called  Prophecies  of  the  Coming  of  Jesus  Christ. 


The  passages,  called  Prophecies,  of  or 
concerning  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment may  be  classed  under  the  two  fol- 
lowing heads: 

Pirst,  those  referred  to  in  the  four  books 
of  the  New  TestHmcnt,  called  the  fuur 
tvaugeiists,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  aud 
John. 

Secondly,  those  which  translators  and 
commentaiors  have,  of  their  own  imagina- 
tion erected  into  prophecies,  aud  dubbed 
with  thai  tiile  at  the  head  of  the  several 
chapteis  t  f  the  Old  Testament.  Of  these, 
it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  waste  time, 
ink,  and  paper  upon ;  I  shhll,  therefore, 
confine  myself  chit-fly  to  those  reftrred  to 
in  the  aforesnid  four  books  of  the  New 
TfstHment.  If  I  shew  that  these  are  not 
prophecies  of  the  person  called  Jesus 
Christ,  nor  have  reference  to  any  s'ich 
person,  it  will  be  perfectly  needless  to  com- 
bat those  which  translators  or  the  Church 
h.ive  invented,  and  for  which  they  had  no 
other  authority  than  their  own  imagina- 
tion. 


i  I  begin  with  the  book  called  the  Gospel 
\  according  t )  St.  Matthew. 
I  In  the  first  chap.  ver.  18,  it  is  said, 
\ "  Now  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  was 
\in  this  wise;  when  his  mothei'  MoAy 
]  was  espoused  to  Joseph,  before  they 
'  came   together,    she  was   found  with 

^  CHILD    BY   THE    HOLY     GriOST." — This   is 

^  going  a  little  too  fnst ;  because,  to  make 
I  ihis  verse  agree  with  the  next,  it  should 
^have  said  no  moie  than  that  she  was 
^  found  with  child :  for  the  next  verse 
;  says,  "  Then  Joseph  her  husband  being 

>  a  just  man,  and  not  willing  to  make 
)  her    a    public    example,    was  minded 

>  to  put  her  away  privily."  —  Conse- 
)  quently,  Joseph  had  found  out  no  more 
I  than  that  sde  was  with  child  and  knew  it 

>  was  not  by  himself. 

I  V.  20.  "And  while  he  thought  of 
\  these  things  (that  is,  whether  he  should 
\  put  her  away  privily,  or  make  a  puhjio 
s  example  of  her)  behold  the  Angel  of  tha 
(Lord  a/ppeared  to  him  in  a  dream 
<  (that  is,  Josejph  dreamed  tuat  an  angtii 
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ippearcd  unto  him)  saying,  Jos^h,  thou  \  the  least  reference  to  such  a  person,  or  to 
son  of  Daind,  fear  not  to  take  unto  I  any  thing  that  could  happen  in  the  tinaa 
thee  Mary  thy  wife,  for  that  which  is\  thnt  Christ  is  said  to  have  lived — wh'ch 
conceived  in  her  is  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  {  was  about  seven  hundnd  yenrs  after  the 
And  she  shall  bring  forth  a  son  and\  time  of  l:^aiah.  The  case  is  this: 
call  his  name  Jesus :  for  he  shall  save  ^  On  the  death  of  Solomon,  the  Jewish 
his  people  from  their  sins."  {  nation  split  into  two  monarchies  ;  one  <-al- 

Now,  wiihout  entering  into  any  dis-  { led  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  the  capital  of 
cussion  upon  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  ^  whicrh  was  Jerusalem  ;  the  other  the  kiiig- 
uccouiit  here  given,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  [  d">m  of  Israel,  the  capital  of  which  whs 
that  it  has  no  /ligKer  authority  than  thwt  ^  Samaria.  The  kingdom  of  Jiidah  fol- 
of  a  dream  ;  for  it  is  impossible  lor  a  inaii  <  lowt  d  the  line  of  David,  and  the  kingdom 
to  behold  any  thing  in  a  dre<im  but  that  ^  of  Israel  that  of  Saul ;  and  these  t^o  lival 
which  he  dreams  of.  I  ask  not,  therefore,  <  monarchies  frequently  carried  on  fierce 
whether  Joseph  (if  there  was  such  a  mnn)  <  wars  agnnst  each  other, 
had  such  a  dream  or  not;  because,  ad- <  At  the  time  Ahaz  was  liing  of  Judah, 
mitting  he  had,  it  proves  nothing.  So  <  whieh  was  in  the  time  of  Isaiah,  Pekah 
wonderinl  and  irrational  is  the  faculty  of  <  was  king  of  Israel:  and  Pekah joined  him- 
the  mind  in  dreams,  that  it  acts  the  part  <  self  to  Reziu,  king  of  Syria,  to  make  war 
of  all  the  characters  its  imagination  ere- <  against  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah  :  and  these 
ates,  and  what  it  thinks  it  he trs  from  c  two  kings  marched  a  confederated  and 
any  of  them,  is  no  other  than  what  the^  powerful  army  against  Jerusalem.  Ahaz 
roving  ra[)idity  of  its  own  imtgiuatiou  in- (  and  his  people  became  alarmed  at  the 
vents.  It  18  therefore  nothing  to  me  what  ^  danger,  and  "  their  hearts  were  moved 
Joseph  dreamed  of ;  whether  of  the  fidelity  ^  as  the  trees  of  the  wood  are  moved 
or  infidelity  of  his  wife. —  I  pay  no  regard  '^^wifh  the  wind."  Isaiah,  eh;ip. vii.  ver.  3. 
to  my  own  dreams,  aud  I  should  he  weak  ^  In  this  perilous  situation  of  tliinyjs, 
indeed  to  put  faith  in  the  dreams  of^Isa'ah  addresses  himself  to  Ahaz,  and 
another.  <  assures  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  (the 

The  verses  that  follow  those  I  have  <  cant  phrase  of  all  the  prophits),  tiiat  these 
quot'd,  are  the  words  of  the  writer  of  the  <  two  kings  should  not  succeed  againsr  him  ; 
boo*  of  Matthew.  "Now  (says  he)  aZi  c  and  to  as-ure  him  that  this  should  be  the 
this  (that  is  all  this  dreaminj;  and  this  <  case  (the  case  was  however  dinctly  ron- 
pregnaney)  was  done,  that  it  might  he  dr-Aij*),  tells  Ahaz  to  ask  a  sign  of  the 
fuljlUed  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  <  Lord.  'Ihis,  Ahaz  dec!in>d  dointr,  giving 
by  the  Prophet,  saying,  <  as  a  reason,  that  he  would  not  tempt  the 

"Behold  a  Virgin  shall  he  wi^^cLord;  upon  which  Isniah,  who  pre'wid* 
child,  and  shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and  (to  beseut  from  God,  says,  v.  14,  "Therc- 
they  shall  call    his  name   Emmanuel,  I  ^^^^^.^^,^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^,^^^,^^,,.^^^^^^^^^^,^^^^^^^ 

which,  being  interpreted,  is  God  with]        ^,         ^^  ...  ^     ^, 

„  ;     *  Chron.  Chap.  xjvm.  ver.  \tt.    Ahax  was 

***"  .     .     T     •  L       1.  ••  twenty  years  old  when  he  began  to  leign,  and 

This  passage  is  in  Isnmn,   chap.  Vli.  ver.  <he  reigned  »ixteen  years  in  Jerusalem,  hut  he 

14    and  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Matthew  <  did  not  that  which  wa*  right  in  the  »i)tht  of  the 

endeavour,  to  make  his  r^^<;Mi^-.\]-:;i-^^:^^::^'S:X^;^^X 

th:4  th  S  uassage  is  a  prophecy  of  the  per-  (  ^^^  tj,ey  gn,ote  him.  and  carried  away  a  great 
son    called   Jesus   Christ.      It    is    no    such  C  mulntude  of  them  captive  and  brought  thera 

thing— and  1  go  to  shew  it  is  not.    But  it  \  '»  ^,""^^'"7:  =  ^L^^fT'  "I'^.l!''"""'."  l"'" 
,     „  c>  T-  1    •      .1  c  the  hand  ot  th-  "tng  O'  Israel,  who  6mote  him 

13  first  necessary   that   I  explain   the  oc-  <  ^4,^  ^  ^^eat  slaunhter. 

casion   of    these   words    being   spoken    by  (       Ver.  6.  And  Pekah  (king  of  Israel)  slew  in 
Isaiah:  the  reader  will  then   easily  per- M^^^^^  *  ^''"'1^^'J  »"'^  **^"'y ''^''"  •":*''» ''"• 

.     .             c        1-  I    •       !,'•              (  dai  ;— 1>   8.    And  the  children  ot  Israel  «ariic.i 

eeive.    tliat    so    tar    Irom  their     b  ing    a  <  ^^^^^  p^^^ii^^   „f  ^^eir  brethren  two  hundred 

prophecy  of  Je^us  Christ,  they  have  uot  <  thuusaod  womea,  aona,  and  daughteia. 
12 
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f  .re  the  Lord  himself  shall  give  you  a  sign,  ^  is  falsified  in  the  translation.  Levi  gives 
"  behold  a  virgin  shall  conceive  and  b^ar  <  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  14th  ver.  ofiheT'h 
a  son — Butter  and  honey  shall  he  ent,  that  <  chap,  of  Isaiah,  and  the  translation  in 
he  may  know  to  refnse  the  evil  and  chu>ec  English  with  it — "  Behold  a  youn^  womsn 
the  go  d— For  before  the  child  shuUknow  <  is  with  child  and  benreth  a  son."  The 
to  refuse  the  evil  and  chuse  the  good,  the  t  expression,  s=i\s  he,  is  in  the  present  tense, 
laud  which  thou  abhorr^st,  shall  be  tor-  f  This  translation  agrees  with  the  other  lir- 
saken  of  both  her  kings," — meaning  the  (  cumstanees  related  of  the  birth  of  this 
king  of  Israel  and  the  king  of  Syria,  who  [  coild,  which  w.is  to  be  a  sign  to  Ahnz.  But 
were  inarching  against  him.  <  as  the  true  translation  could  not  have  been 

Here  again  is  the  sign,  which  was  to  be  { imposed  upon  the  world  as  a  prophei-y  of 
the  birth  of  a  child,  and  that  child  a  son  ;  [  a  child  to  be  born  seven  hundred  vcars 
«nd  here  also  is  the  time  limited  for  the  ^  afierwHrds,  the  Christian  translnturs  have 
accomplishiiieut  of  the  sign,  namely,  before  S  falsified  the  original ;  and  instead  of  mak- 
t'he  child  should  kuow  to  refuse  the  evil  ^  ing  Isaiah  to  say,  behold  a  young  woman 
and  chuse  the  good.  ^  is   with    child   aid  beareth  a  sim-,  they 

Tne  thing,  therefore,  to  be  a  sign  of  (make  him  to  say,  behold  a  xnrgin  shall 
snvc.ess  to  Ahaz,  must  be  something  that  (  conceive  and  bear  a  son.  It  is,  however. 
Would  take  place  before  the  event  of  the  (only  ntcessary  for  a  person  to  read  the 
batile  then  pending  between  him  and  the  <  7th  and  8th  chapters  of  Isiiah,  and  he 
two  kings  could  be  known.  A  thing  to  c  will  be  convinced  that  the  passage  in 
be  H  smn  must  prcede  the  thing  signi-  <  question  is  no  prophecy  of  the  person  cal- 
fiid.  'Ihe  sign  of  rain  muot  be  before  the  <  led  Jesus  Christ.  I  pass  on  to  the  second 
rain.  <  pass  ige  quoted  from  the  Old  Testament  by 

It  would  have  been  mockery  and  insult-  ^  the  Ntw,  as  a  prophe(;y  of  Jesus  Christ, 
ing  nonsense  for  Isaiah  to  have  assured;  Matthew,  ciiap.  ii.  ver.  1.  "  Now  whea 
Ahaz  as  a  svjlix,  that  these  two  kings  f  Jesus  whs  bom  in  Bethlehem  of  Judah,  in 
should  nf)t  prevail  against  him;  Ihat  a^thedaysof  Herod  the  king,  bthold  there 
child  should  be  born  seven  hundred  >ears  ^  came  wise  men  from  the  east  to  Jerusalem 
after  he  was  dead  ;  and  that  be  ore  the  ^  — .-aving,  where  is  he  that  is  born  king  of 
child  so  boru  should  kuow  to  refuse  i he  ^  the  Jews?  for  we  have  seen  his  star  in 
evil  and  chuse  the  good,  he,  Ahaz  should  ^  the  eist,  and  are  come  to  worship  him. 
be  delivered  from  the  danger  he  was  then  <  When  H6rod,  the  king,  heard  these  ihinsiS 
immediately  threatened  with.  <  he  was  troui)led,  and  all  Jerusalem  with 

But  the  case  is,  that  the  child  of  which  (  him — and  when  he  had  gathered  all  the 
Isaiah  speaks  was  his  own  child,  with  <  chief  priests  and  scribes  of  the  people  to- 
whi(  h  his  wife  or  his  mistress  was  ttien  <  gether,  he  demanded  of  them  where 
pregnant;  for  he  says  in  the  next  chapter,  <  Christ  should  be  born — and  they  said  unto 
v.  2,  "  And  I  took  unto  me  faithful  wit-  i  him,  in  Bethlehem,  in  the  land  of  Judea: 
nesses  to  record,  Uri^h  the  priest,  and  (  for  thus  it  is  written  by  the  prophet — and 
Zechariah  the  son  of  Jeberechiah  ;  and  I  ( thou  Bethlehem  in  the  land  oj  Judea, 
went  unto  the  prophetess,  and  she  con-  (  art  not  the  least  among  the  Princes  of 
ceived  and  bare  a  son  ;  "  and  he  says  at  (  Judea,  for  out  of  thee  shall  come  a 
V.  18,  of  the  same  chapter,  "Behold,  [[Governor  that  shall  rule  my  people 
and  the  children  whom  the  Lord  hsL'h  [  Isro el."  Ttiis  passage  is  in  Micah,  chap, 
given  me  are  for  signs  and  lor  wonders  in  ^  v.  ver.  2. 
Israel."  \      I  pass  over  the  absurdity  of  seeing  and 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  observe  [  following  a  star  in  the  day-time,  as  a  man 
that  the  word  translated  a  virgin  in  Isaiah, '  would  a  Will  with  a  wisp,  or  a  candle 
does  not  siiznify  a  virgin  In  HeVirew,  but ;  and  lanthorn  at  night;  and  also  that  of 
merely  a  young  woman.     Tiie  teu^e  also  ;  seeing  it  in  the    ea^t    Kheu  tiieuiselvta 
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came  from  the  cast;  for  couM  f.Tich  a 
thing  be  seen  at  all  to  serve  them  lor  a 
guide,  it  must  be  in  the  west  to  them.  I 
confine  myself  solely  to  the  passage  called 
a  prophecy  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  book  of  Michh,  in  the  passage  above 
quoted,  chHp.  v.  ver.  2,  is  speaking  of 
some  person,  without  mentioning  liis  Uiime, 
from  whom  some  great  aohievements  were 
expected  ;  but  the  description  he  gives  of 
this  person  at  the  5th  ver.  proves  evidently 
that  it  is  not  Jesus  Christ,  ft)r  he  sa\8  at 
the  fifth  verse,  "  And  this  man  shnll  be 
the  peace  when  the  Assyrian  shall  come 
into  our  laud,  and  when  he  shall  tread  in 
our  palaces,  then  shall  we  raise  up  against 
him  (that  is,  against  the  Assyrian)  seven 
shepherds  and  eight  principal  men. — v. 
6.  And  they  shall  waste  the  land  of 
Assyria  with  the  sword,  and  the  land  of 
Nimrod  on  the  entrance  thereof;  thus 
shall  He  (the  pirson  spoken  of  at  the 
h<'ad  of  the  second  verse)  deliver  us  from 
the  Assvrian  when  be  comtth  into  our 
land,  and  when  he  tr^^adeth  within  our 
borders." 

This  is  80  evidently  descriptive  of  a 
mil'tary  chie*^,  thnt  it  cannot  ^le  applied  to 
Christ  without  outraging  the  charterer 
they  pretend  to  eive  us  of  him.  Besides 
which,  the  circnmstanres  of  the  times  here 
spoken  of,  and  those  of  the  times  in  which 
Christ  is  said  to  have  lived,  are  in  coutra- 
d lotion  to  each  other.  And  it  was  ttie 
Romans,  and  not  the  Assyrians,  that  had 
conquered  and  were  in  the  land  of  Judea, 
and  trod  in  their  palaces  when  Christ 
was  born,  and  when  he  died,  and  so  far 
from  his  driving  them  out,  it  was  tbey 
who  signed  the  warrant  lor  his  execution, 
and  he  sufFertd  under  it. 

Having  thus  shown  that  this  was  no 
prophecy  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  pass  on  to  the 
third  passaiie  quoted  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment hy  the  New,  as  a  prophecy  of  him. 

'I'his  like  the  first  I  have  spoken  of,  is 
introduced  by  a  dream.  Joseph  dreameth 
another  dream,  and  dreameth  that  he 
8>  eth  another  anijel.  The  account  begins 
at  ttie  13th  V.  of  2d.  chap,  ot  Matthew. 

"The  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to 


c  Jo.^eph  in  a  dream,  saying,  Arise  and  take 
the  young  child  and  hii  m;.ther  and  flee 
into  }\ypt,  and  be  ih"U  there  until  I 
bring  thee  word :  For  Herod  will  seek 
the  life  of  the  young  child  to  destroy  him. 
Whm  \(R  arose  he  took  the  young  child 
and  (lij  mother  by  niuht  and  depaitcd  in- 
to Egypt — and  was  there  until  the  death 
of  Herod,  that  it  iiiiiht  be  tuKillcd  which 
was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet, 
sayiuij  Out  of  Ejypt  have  I  called  my 
son." 

This  passage  in  the  book  of  Hosea,  chap, 
xi.  ver.  8.  The  words  are,  "  When  Israel 
was  a  child  then  I  loved  him  and  called 
my  son  out  of  Egypt — As  they  called 
them,  so  they  went  from  ttiem,  they  sacri- 
ficed unto  Balaam  and  burnt  incense  to 
graven  images." 

This  passage,  falsely  called  a  prophecy 
of  Christ,  refers  to  the  children  of  Isiael 
coming   out  of    Egypt   in    the    time   of 
Phara.h,  and   to  the  idolatry  they  com- 
mitted a'tei wards.     To  make  it  apply  tc 
Jesns  Christ,  he  then  must  be  the  person 
who  sacrificed  unto  Balaam  and  burnt 
incense  to  graven  images,  for  the  pers'm 
called  on'  of  Eivpt  by  ihe  coUecive  name 
Israel,   and   the  persons  cotnniitting  this 
idolatry,  are  the  same  persons,  or  descend- 
ants  of  them.      This    then    can   be    no 
prophecy  of  Jesns  Christ,  unless  they  are 
willing  to  make  an   idolator  of  hun.     1 
pass  on  to  the  fourth    passage   ca  led  a 
prophecy   by  the  writer  of  the   book  of 
M  ait  hew. 
i      This  is  introduced  by  a  story,  told  by 
}  nobody  hut  hin^self  and  scarcely  believed 
i  by  any  body,  of  the  slaughter  of  all  the 
^  children  undrr  two  years  old,  by  thecom- 
[  mand  of  Herod.     A  thing  which  ir.  is  not 
^  probable  coiJd  be   done  by   Herod,  as  he 

<  only    held   an    office    under   the   Roman 
^  government,  to  whioh  appeals  could  always 

<  oe  had,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Pa'i!. 

<  Matthew,  however,  having  made  or  told 

<  his  story,  says  chap.  ii.  ver.  17- — "Then 

<  was  fulfilled  that  which   was   spoken   by 

<  Jeremy,  the  prophet,  saying, — In  Ramak 

<  ivas  there  a  voice  heard,  lamentation, 
\  and    weeping    and    great    mowning  ? 
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RachA  weeping  for  her  children,  and  I 
would  not  he  comforted  because  they  \ 
were  not."  \ 

Ihis  passage  is  in  Jeremiah,  chdp.xxxi.  i 
ver.  15.  and  this  verse,  when  separated  [ 
from  the  verses  before  and  after  it,  and  \ 
which  explains  its  appl»<arion,  might  with  \ 
equal  propriety  be  applied  to  every  case  | 
of  wars,  sieges,  and  other  violences,  such  \ 
as  the  Christians  themselves  have  often ; 
done  to  the  Jews,  where  mothers  have  la-  < 
mented  the  loss  o^"  their  children.  There  ; 
is  nothing  in  the  verse  taken  singly  that  do-  ■ 
sir  ates  or  points  out  any  particular  a|)pli- ' 
ration  of  it,  otherwise  than  that  it  points' 
to  some  circumstance  which  at  the  time ' 
of  writing  it,  had  already  happened,  and! 
not  to  a  thing  yet  to  happen,  for  the  verse  '< 
is  in  the  preter  or  past  tense. — 1  go  to  I 
explain  the  case,  and  show  the  application  ! 
of  the  verse. 

Jeremiah  lived  in  the  time  that  Nebu- '. 
t-hndnezzar  besieged,  took,  plundered,  and  ; 
oestroyed  Jerusalem,  and  led  the  Jews  | 
captive  to  Babylon.  He  carried  his  vio- ; 
lence  against  the  Jews  to  every  extreme. ; 
He  slew  the  sons  of  king  Zedekiah  before ; 
his  face,  he  then  put  out  the  eyes  of  j 
Zedekiah,  and  kept  him  in  prison  to  the  < 
day  of  his  death.  < 

It  is  of  this  time  of  sorrow  and  snfFer-  < 
ing  to  the  Jews  that  Jeremiah  is  speak-  < 
ing.  Their  temple  was  destroyed,  their  < 
land  desolated,  their  nation  and  govern-  < 
ment  entirely  broken  up,  and  themselves, ! 
men,  women,  and  children,  carried  into  J 
captivity.  They  had  too  many  sorrows  { 
of  their  own,  immediately  before  their  eyes,  { 
to  permit  them,  or  any  of  their  chiefs,  to  \ 
be  employing  themselves  on  things  that  J 
might,  or  might  not,  happen  in  the  world  J 
seven  hundred  years  afterwards.  { 

It  is,  as  already  observed,  of  this  time  \ 
of  sorrow  and  suffering  to  the  Jews  that ; 
Jertmiah  is  speaking  in  the  verse  in  < 
question.  In  the  two  next  verses,  the  < 
16th  and  17th,  he  endeavours  to  console  < 
the  sufferers  by  giving  them  hopes,  and  < 
assurances  from  the  L  )rd,  that  their  suf- ! 
fering  should  have  an  end,  and  that  "  their  ( 
children  should  return  again  to  their  own  \ 


land."  But  I  lea' e  the  verses  to  speak 
^or  themselves,  and  the  Old  Testament  to 
testify  against  the  NtW. 

Jeremiah,  chap.  xxxi.  ver.  15. — "Thus 
saith  the  Lord,  a  voice  was  heard  in 
Ramah  (it  is  in  the  preter  tense)  lamen- 
tation and  bitter  weeping ;  Rachel  weep- 
ing for  her  children,  refused  to  be  com- 
forted for  her  children  because  they  were 
not." 

Verse  16.— "Thus  saith  the  Lord,  re- 
frain thy  voice  from  weeping  and  thine 
eyes  from  tears  ;  for  thy  work  sha'l  be  re- 
warded, saith  ih«  Lord,  and  they  shall 
come  again  from  the  land  of  the  enemy." 

Verse  17. — "  And  there  is  hope  in  thine 
end,  saith  the  Lord,  that  thy  childrea 
shall  come  again  to  their  own  border." 

By  whiit  strange  ignorance  or  imposi- 
tion is  it,  that  the  children  of  which  Jere- 
miah speaks  (meaning  the  people  of  th« 
Jewish  nation,  scri|)turaUy  called  "chil- 
dren of  Israel,"  and  not  mere  infanta 
under  two  years  old;,  and  who  were  to  re- 
ttrn  again  from  the  land  of  the  enemy, 
and  come  again  into  their  own  borders, 
can  mean  the  children  that  Matt  hew  makes 
Hc'od  to  slaughter?  Could  those  return 
again  from  the  land  of  the  enemy,  or  how 
can  the  land  of  the  enemy  be  applied  to 
them?  Could  they  come  again  lo  their 
own  borders?  Good  Heavens  1  How  hag 
the  world  been  imposed  upon  by  Testa- 
ment makers,  priestcraft,  and  pretended 
prophecies.  I  pass  on  to  the  fifth  pas- 
sage called  a  prophecy  of  Jesus  Christ. 

This  like  two  of  the  former,  is  intro- 
duced by  a  dream.  Joseph  dreamed  an- 
other dream,  and  dreameth  of  another 
Angel.  And  Matthew  is  again  the  his- 
torian of  the  dream  and  the  dieamer.  If 
it  were  asked  how  Matthew  could  know 
what  Joseph  dreamed,  neither  the  Bishop 
nor  all  the  Church  could  answer  the 
question.  Perhaps  it  was  Matthew  that 
dreamed  and  not  Joseph  ;  that  is,  Joseph 
dreamed  by  proxy,  in  Matthew's  brain,  as 
they  tell  us  Daniel  dreamed  for  Nebucha-I- 
nezzar.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  1  go  on 
with  my  subject. 

The  account  of  this  dream  is  in  Mat- 
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ihevr,  cJiap.  ii.  ver.  19.  *'  But  when 
Herod  was  dead,  bthold  an  nngel  of  the 
Lord  appeared  in  a  dream  to  Joseph  in 
Egypt — Sasii'g,  arise  and  take  the  young 
child  and  its  mother  and  go  into  the  Ihuj 
of  Israel,  for  they  are  di-ad  which  sought 
the  young  child's  life — and  he  arose  and 
took  the  young  child  und  his  mother  and 
came  into  the  land  of  Israel.  But  when 
he  heard  that  Archelaus  did  reign  in 
Judea  in  the  room  of  his  father  Herod,  he 
was  afraid  to  go  thither.  Notwithstand- 
ing being  warned  of  God  in  a  dream 
(here  is  another  dream)  he  turned  aside 
into  the  parts  of  Galilee;  and  he  came 
and  dwelt  in  a  city  called  Nazareth,  that 
it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by 
the  prophets. — He  shall  be  called  a 
Nazarene." 

Here  is  good  circumstantial  evidence, 
that  Matthew  dreamed,  for  there  is  no 
such  passage  in  all  the  Old  Testament; 
and  I  invite  the  bishops  and  all  the  priests 
in  Christendom,  inclnding  those  of  Ame- 
rica, to  produce  it.  I  pass  on  to  the  sixth 
passage,  railed  a  prophecy  of  Jesus  Chris^. 

This,  as  Swift  says  on  another  occasion, 
is  lugged  in  head  and  shoulders ;  it 
needs  only  to  be  seen  in  order  to  be  hoot- 
ed as  a  forced  and  far-fetched  piece  of 
imposition. 

Matthew,  chap  iv.  v.  12.  "Now 
when  Jesus  heard  that  John  was  cast  into 
prison,  he  departed  into  Galilee — and 
leaving  Nazareth,  he  came  and  dwelt  in 
Capernaum,  which  is  upon  the  sea  coast, 
in  the  borders  of  Zebulon  and  Nephthalim 
— ^That  it  might  be  fnlfilled  which  was 
spoken  by  Esaias  (Isaiah)  the  prophet, 
saying,  The  land  of  Zebulon  and  the  land 
of  Nephthalim,  by  the  way  of  the  sea,  be- 
yond Jordan,  in  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles — 
the  people  which  sat  in  darkness  saw  great 
light,  and  to  them  which  sat  in  the  region 
and  shadow  of  death,  light  is  springing 
cpon  them." 

I  wonder  Matthew  has  not  made  the 
cris-cross  row,  or  the  christ-cross-row  (I 
know  not  how  the  priests  spell  it)  into  a 
prophecy.  He  might  as  well  have  done 
this  as  cut  out  these  uneonnecied  and  ttn- 


descriptive  sentences  from  the  place  they 
stand  in,  and  dubbed  them  with  thiic  title. 

The  words,  however,  are  in  Isaiah,  chap. 
ii.  ver.  1,  2,  as  follows : 

'•  Nevertheless  the  dimness  shall  not  be 
snch  as  was  in  her  vexation,  when  at  the 
first  he  lightly  afBicted  the  land  of  Zebu- 
lon and  the  land  of  Napthali,  and  aJter- 
wards  did  more  grievously  afflict  her  by 
the  way  of  the  sea,  beyond  Jordan,  in  Ga- 
lilee of  the  nations." 

All  this  relates  to  two  circumstances 
that  had  already  happened,  at  the  time 
these  words  in  Isaiah  were  written.  The 
one,  where  the  land  of  Zebulon  and  Naph- 
ihali  had  been  lightly  afflicted,  and  alter- 
wards  more  grievously  by  the  way  of  the 
sea. 

Bnt  observe,  reader,  how  Matthew  has 
falsified  the  text.  He  begins  his  quota- 
tion at  a  part  of  the  verse  where  there  is 
not  so  much  as  a  comma,  and  thereby  CHts 
off  everything  that  relates  to  the  first 
affliction.  He  then  leaves  out  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  second  affliction,  and  by  this 
means  leaves  out  everything  that  makes 
the  verse  intelligible,  and  reduces  it  to  a 
senseless  skeleton  of  names  of  towns. 

To  bring  this  imposition  of  Matthew 
clearly  and  immediately  before  the  eye  of 
the  reader,  I  will  repeat  the  verse,  and  put 
between  crotchets  []  the  words  he  has  left 
out,  and  put  in  Italics  those  he  has  pre- 
served. 

"  [Nevertheless  the  dimness  shall  not 
be  such  as  was  in  her  vexation  when  at 
the  first  he  lightly  afflicted]  the  land  of 
Zebulon  and  the  land  of  Naphthali, 
[au'i  did  afterwards  more  grievously  afflict 
her]  hy  the  loay  of  the  sea  beyond  Jor- 
dan, in  Galilee  of  the  nations." 

What  gross  imposition  is  it  to  gut,  as 
the  phrase  is,  a  verse  in  this  manner,  ren- 
der it  perfectly  senseless,  and  then  pufif  it 
off  on  a  credulous  world  as  a  prophecy.  I 
proceed  to  the  next  verse. 

Ver.  2.  "The  people  that  walked  in 
darkness  have  seen  a  great  light ;  they 
that  dwell  in  the  land  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  upon  them  hath  the  light  shiued." 
All  this  is  historical,  and  not  in  ths  least 
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prophetical.     Tke  whole  is  in  the  prefer  (  him  from  the  claws  of  Matthew,  who  ha« 
tense  ;  it  speaks  of  things  that  hnd  been  \  torn  him  uamercifully  to  pieces  ;  and  from 


accomplished  at  the  time  the  words  were 
written,  and  not  of  thiugs  to  be  accom- 
plished afterwards. 

As  then  the  passage  is  in  no  possible  \ 
sense  prophetical,  nor  iotended  to  be  so, ! 


the  imposition  or  ignorance  of  priests  and 
commentators,  hy  letting  Isaiah  speak  ior 
himself. 

If  the   words  "walking  in  darkness,** 
and    "  light   breaking  in,"  could  in   any 


and  that  lo  ai tempt  to  make  it  so,  is  not  >  case  be  applied  prophetically,  which  they 
only  to  falsify  the  original,  bnt  to  commit  >  cannot  be,  they  would  better  apply  to  the 
a  criminal  irapos'tion;  it  is  matter  of  no  S  times  we  now  live  in,  than  to  any  other, 
concern  to  us,  otherwise  than  as  curiosity, )  The  world  has  "  walked  in  darkness  "  for 
to  know  who  the  people  were  of  which  5  eighteen  hundred  years,  both  as  to  reli- 
the  passage  speaks,  that  sat  in  darkuess,  s  giun  and  government,  and  it  is  only  since 
and  what  the  light  was  that  had  shiued  in  \  the  American  revolution  began  that  light 
upon  tht-m.  <  has  broken  in.     The  belief  of  one  God, 

If  we  look  into  the  preceding  chapter,  (  whose  attributes  are  revealed  to  us  in  the 
the  8th,  of  which  the  9th  is  only  a  con-  <  book  or  scripture  of  the  cre..tion,  which 
tinuation,  we  shall  find  the  writer  speak-  ^  no  human  hand  can  counterleit  or  falsify; 
ing  at  the  IQih  verse,  of  "witches  and  ^  and  nut  m  the  writtea  or  printed  book 
wizards  who  peep  about  and  mutter,"  and?  which,  as  Matthew  has  shuwn,  can  be 
of  people  who  made  application  to  them;  faltered  or  falsified  by  ignorance  or  d**'gn, 
and  he  pn aches  and  exhorts  them  against  >  is  now  making  its  way  among  us:  and  as 
this  darksome  practice.  It  is  of  this  peo- >  to  government,  the  light  has  alreadAf 
pie,  and  of  this  darksome  practice,  or  >  gone  forth,  and  whilst  men  ought  to  be 
"  walking  in  darkness,"  that  he  is  speak-  >  careful  not  to  be  blinded  by  the  excess  of 
ing  at  the  2nd  verse  of  the  9ih  chapter;  Sit,  as  at  a  certain  time  in  France,  when 
and  with  respect  lo  "  the  light  that  had  :  everything  was  Robespierrean  violence, 
shiued  in  upon  them,"  it  refers  emirtly  to  >  they  ought  to  reverence,  and  even  to  adore 
his  own  ministry,  and  to  the  boldness  of^ir,  with  all  the  firmness  and  perseverance 
it,  which  opposed  itself  to  that  of  "  the  s  that  true  wisdom  can  inspire. 


witchfs  and   wizards   who   peeped  about 
and  muttered." 

Isaiah  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  wild  disor- 


I  pass  on  to  the  seventh  passage,  called 
prophecy  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Matthew,  chap.  viii.  ver.  16.     ""When 


derly  writer,  preserving  in  general  no  ^  the  evening  was  come,  they  brought  unto 
clear  chain  of  perception,  in  the  arrange- ?  him  (Jesu  )  many  that  were  possessed  with 
meut  of  his  ideas,  and  consequently  pro- ^devils,  and  he  cast  (^ut  the  spirit  with  his 
du(icig  no  defined  conclusions  from  them,  ?  word,  and  healed  all  that  were  sick.  That 
It  is  the  wildness  of  his  style,  the  coufu-?it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  8|>okeu  by 
sion  of  his  idens,  and  the  ranting  meta- ?Esaias  (Isiiiah)  tlie  prophet,  saying,  " /lim- 
phors  he  employs,  that  have  afforded  so  >  self  took  our  infirmities,  and  bare  oM/t 
masy  opportunities  to  priestcraft  in  some  ?  sickness." 


ca-'es.  and  to  suptrstition  in  others,  to  im- 
pose ihot^e  defects  upon  the  world  as  pro- 
phecies of  Jesus  Christ.  Findmg  no  di- ; 
rect  meaning  in  th  m,  and  not  knowing 
wnat  to  make  of  them,  and  supposing  at 
the  fame  time  they  were  intended  to  have 


This  affair  of  people  being  possessed  by 
devils,  and  of  casting  them  out,  was  the 
fable  of  the  day  when  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  were  written.  It  had  nvt 
existence  at  any  other  time.  The  books 
of  the  Old   Testament  meition   no  such 


a  meaning,  they  supplied  the  defect  by  $  thing;  the  people  of  the  present,  day  know 
inveniing  a  m«aning  of  their  own,  and  ^  of  no  such  thing;  nor  does  the  his'ory  of 
ceiled  it  his.  I  have,  however,  in  this  \  any  people  or  country  speak  of  such  a 
pLce,  done  Isaiah  the  justice  to  rescue  ^  thing.     It  starts  upou  us  uli  at  once  ia 
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the  bonk  of  Matthew,  and  isaUojrether  an  )  put  the  name  of  Christ  to  it;  as  if  the 
invention  of  the  ^ew.  Testament-makers  /  chiefs  of  the  Jews,  whose  sorrows  were 
and  the  Christian  church.  The  book  of  >  then  great,  and  the  times  they  lived  in  big 
Matthew  is  the  first  book  where  the  word  ^  with  canger,  were  never  thinking  abuuc 
Devi i  is  mentioned.*  We  reid  ia  some  <  their  own  affairs,  nor  the  fate  of  their  own 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  of  \  friends,  but  were  continually  ruuniug  a 
things  called  familiar  spirits,  the  supposed  \  wild-goose  chase  into  futurity, 
companions  of  people  called  witches  and  \  To  make  a  monody  into  a  prophecy  is 
wizards.  It  was  no  other  than  the  trick  \  an  absurdity.  The  characters  and  circum- 
of  pretended  conjurors,  to  obtain  money  <  stances  of  men,  even  in  diffcrent  ages  of 
from  credulous  aud  ignorant  people,  or  the  <  the  world,  are  so  much  alike,  that  what  is 
fahricaied  charge  of  superstitious  nialig-  (sad  of  one  may  with  propriety  be  said  of 
nancy  ag;iiiist  unfortunate  and  decrepid  <  many  ;  but  this  fitness  does  not  make  the 
old  age.  i  pa3^age  into  a  prophecy;  and  none  butau 

But  the  idea  of  a  familiar  spirit,  if  we  ?  impostor  or  a  bigot  would  call  it  so. 
ran  affix  any  idea  to  the  term,  is  exceed-  >  Isaiah,  in  deploring  the  hard  fate  and 
ingly  different  to  that  of  being  possessed  ;  loss  of  his  friend,  mentions  nothing  of  hi(n 
by  a  devil.  In  the  one  case,  the  supposed  }  but  what  the  human  lot  of  man  is  suitject 
tiimiliar  spirit  is  a  dexterous  agent,  that  ^  to.  All  the  cases  he  states  of  him,  his 
comes  and  goes  and  does  as  he  i»  bidden  :  5  persecutions,  his  imprisonment,  his  pa- 
in the  other,  he  is  a  turbulent  roaring  Stience  in  suffering,  and  his  perseverance  in 
monster,  that  tears  and  tortures  the  body  \  principle,  are  all  within  the  line  of  nature; 
into  convulsions.  Reader,  whoever  thou  \  they  belonsi  exclusively  to  none,  and  may 
art,  put  thy  trust  in  thy  Creator,  make  ^  with  justness  be  said  of  many.  But  if 
use  of  the  reason  he  endowed  thee  with,  ^  Jesus  Christ  was  ttie  person  the  church 
and  cast  from  thee  all  such  fables.  <  represents  him  to  be,  that  which  would 

The  passage  alluded  to  by  Matthew,  for,  <  exclusively  apply  to  him,  must  be  some- 
as  a  quotation  it  is  false,  is  in  Isaiah,  <  thing  that  could  not  apply  to  any  other 
chap.  liii.  ver.  4,  which  is  as  follows : —      <  person  ;  something  beyond  the  line  of  na- 

"  Surely  he  (the  person  of  whom  Isaiah  c  ture ;  something  beyond  the  lot  of  mortal 
is  S|)ealang)  hath  home  our  griefs  and  (  man ;  and  there  are  no  such  expressions 
carried  our  sorrows."  It  is  in  the  preter  ( in  this  chapter,  nor  any  other  chapter  in 
tense.  I  the  Old  Testament. 

Here  is  nothing  about  casting  out  de- )  It  is  no  exclusive  description  to  say  of 
vils,  nor  curing  of  sicknesses.  The  pas-  ^a  person,  as  is  said  of  the  pers(m  Isaiah 
sage,  therefore,  so  far  fr-m  being  a  pro- 1  is  lamenting  in  this  chapter.  '*  He  was 
phecy  ot  Christ,  is  not  even  applicable  as  I  oppressed  and  he  was  afflicted,  yet  he 
a  circumstance.  5  opened  not  his  mouth;  he  is  brought  as  a 

Isaiah,  or  at  least  the  writer  of  the  \  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep 
book  that  bears  his  name,  employs  the  s  before  his  shearers  is  dumb,  so  be  opt- ned 
whole  of  this  chapter,  the  53'd,  in  lament- )  not  his  mouth."     This   may  be  s  id  of 


ing  the  suffi  rinns  of  some  deceased  per- 
son, of  whom  he  speaks  very  p  thetically. 
It  is  a  monody  on  the  death  of  a  friend  ; 
but  be  mentions  not  the  name  of  the  per- 


thousands  of  persons,  who  have  snfftrtd 
oppression  and  ur.just  death  with  patience, 
silence,  and  perfect  resignation. 

Groiius,   vNhotn   the   bishop  esteems  a 


son,  nor  gives  any  circumsance  of  hi(n  by  i  most  learned  man,  and  who  certainly  was 
which  he  can  be  personally  known;  and  ^  so,  sup|)oses  that  the  person  of  whom 
it  is  this  silence,  which  is  evidence  ofHsaiah  is  spe  iking,  is  Jeremiah.  Grotius 
nothing,  that  Matthew  has  laid  hold  of  to  Us  led  into  this  opinion,  from  the  agiee< 
^^^^^^--^^-^vrvxv^^,vr^,v,s^v^v^^.^,v.^,v,>^v,v..xrx^  ^  ,^g„j  there    is    between    the    description 

wo'r7.rr"''^''''^"**'*""°*^"""''  **'  ^^*<  given  by    Isaiah,  and  the   case   of  Jere- 
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miah,  as  stated  in  the  book  that  bears 
his  name.  If  Jjremiah  was  an  innocent 
man,  and  not  a  traitor  iu  the  interest  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  when  Jerusalem  was  be- 
sieged, liis  case  was  hard;  he  was  ac- 
cused by  his  countrymen,  was  persecuted, 
oppressed,  and  imprisoned,  and  he  says  of 
himself,  see  Jereminh,  chap.  ii.  ver.  19, 
"  But  as  for  me,  I  was  like  a  lamb  or  an 
ox  that  is  brought  to  the  slaughter." 

I  should  be  iuclini  d  to  the  same  opinion 
with  Grot  ins,  had  Isaiab  lived  at  the  lime 
when  Jeremiah  underwent  the  cruelties  of 
which  he  sptaks  ;  but  Isaiah  died  a^)out 
fifty  years  before :  and  it  is  of  a  person 
of  his  own  time,  whose  case  Isaiah  is  la- 
menting in  the  chapter  in  question,  and 
which  imposition  and  bigotry,  more  than 
•even  hundred  years  afterwards,  per- 
verted into  a  prophecy  of  a  person  they 
call  Jesus  Christ. 

I  puss  on  to  the  eighth  passage  called 
a  prophecy  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Matthew,  chap.  xii.  ver.  14.  "  Then 
the  Pharisees  went  out  and  held  a  council 
against  him,  how  they  might  destroy  him 
—But  when  Jesus  kuew  it  he  withdiew 
himself;  and  great  numbers  followed  him 
and  he  healed  them  all — and  he  charged 
them  they  should  not  muke  him  known  : 
That  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was 
spoken  by  Esaias  (Isaiah)  the  prophet, 
saying, 

"  Behold  my  servant  whom  I  have 
chosen  :  my  beloved  in  whom  my  soul  is 
well  pleased,  I  will  put  my  spirit  upon 
him,  and  he  shall  shew  judgment  to  the 
Geuiiles — he  shall  not  s'rive  nor  cry, 
neither  shall  any  man  hear  his  voice  in 
the  street— a  bruised  reed  shill  he  not 
break,  and  smoking  flax  shall  he  not 
quench  till  he  sends  forth  judgment  unto 
victory— and  in  Lis  name  shall  the  Gen- 
tiles trust." 

In  the  first  place,  this  passage  hath  not 
the  least  relation  to  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  quoted. 

Matrhew  «ays,  that  the  Pharisees  held 
a  council  agamst  Jesus  to  destroy  him — 
that  Jesus  withdrew  himself — that  great 
Eumbers  loUuwed   him — that   he   hea'ed 


)  them — and  that   he    charged  them  fhej 

I  should  not  make  him  known. 

But  the  pass  ige  Matthew  has  quoted  as 
being  fulfilled  by  these  circumstauces,  doeh 
not  so  much  as  apply  to  any  one  of  them. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Pharisees 
holding  a  council  to  destroy  Jesus — with 
his  withdrawing  himself — with  great  num- 
bers followinir  him — with  his  healing  them 
— nor  with  his  charging  them  not  to  make 
him  known. 

Ttie  purpose  for  which  the  passage  is 
quoted,  and  the  passage  itself,  are  as  re- 
mote from  each  other,  as  nothing  from 
something.  Bitt  the  case  is,  that  people 
have  been  so  long  in  the  habit  of  reading 
the  books  called  the  Bible  and  Testament, 
with  tt)eir  eyes  shut,  and  their  senses 
locked  np,  that  the  most  stupid  incon- 
sistencies hcive  passed  on  them  for  truths, 
and  imposition  for  prophecy.  The  all- 
wise  Creator  hath  been  dishonoured  by 
being  made  the  author  of  f<ible,  and  the 
human  mind  degraded  by  believing  it. 

In  this  passige,  as  in  tt  at  last  men- 
tioned, the  name  of  the  person  of  whom 
the  pHs-^age  speaks  is  not  given,  and  we 
are  left  in  the  dark  respecting  him.  It  is 
this  defect  in  the  history,  that  bigotry 
and  imposition  have  laid  hold  of,  to  call  it 
prophe<y. 

Had  Isaiah  lived  in  the  time  of  Cyrus, 
the  passage  would  descriptively  apply  to 
him.  As  king  of  Persia,  his  authority 
was  great  among  the  Gentiles,  and  it  is 
of  such  a  character  the  passage  speaks; 
and  his  friendship  to  the  Jews  whom  he 
libel  at  ed  from  captivity,  and  who  might 
then  be  comr)ared  to  a  bruised  reed  was 
extensive.  But  this  description  does  not 
apply  to  Jesus  Christ,  who  had  no  autho- 
rity among  the  Gentiles ;  and  as  to  his 
own  countrymen,  figuratively  described  by 
the  bruised  reed,  it  was  they  who  crucified 
him.  Neittier  can  it  be  said  of  him  that 
he  did  not  cry,  and  that  his  voice  was  not 
heard  in  the  street.  As  a  prencher  it  wa» 
his  business  to  be  heard,  and  we  are  told 
that  he  travelled  about  the  country  for 
that  purpose.  Matthew  has  given  a  long 
Sbrm»n,  which   ^if  his  authority  is  gowd. 
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Snt  which  is  much  to  he  douhted,  since  he 
ku{x)8es  so  much,)  Jesus  preached  to  a 
multitude  upon  a  mountain,  and  it  would 
be  a  quibble  to  say  that  a  mountain  is  not 
a  street,  since  it  is  a  place  equall)'  as  public. 
'I'he  last  verse  in  the  passage  (tlie  4th), 
as  it  stands  in  Ibaiali,  and  which  Matthew 
lias  not  quoted,  says,  "  He  shall  not  fail 
iior  be  discouraged  till  he  have  set  judg- 
ment in  the  earth  and  the  isles  shall  wait 
for  his  law."  This  also  applies  to  Cyrus. 
He  was  not  discouraged,  he  did  not  fail, 
he  conquered  all  Babylon,  liberated  the 
Jews,    and    established  laws.      But    this 


But  it  is  immaterial  to  ns,  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  to  know  who  the  person 
was:  it  is  sufficient  to  the  purpose  I  am 
upon,  that  of  detecting  fraud  and  false- 
hood, to  know  who  it  was  not,  and  to  show 
it  was  not  the  person  called  Jesns  Christ. 

1  pass  on  to  the  ninth  passage  called  a 
prophecy  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Matthew,  chap.  xxi.  v.  1.  "  And  when 
they  drew  nigh  unto  Jerusalem,  and  were 
come  to  Bethphage,  unto  the  mount  of 
Olives,  then  Jesus  sent  two  of  his  disci- 
ples, saying  unto  them,  go  into  the  village 
over  against  you,  and  straightway  ye  shall 


cannot  be  said  of  Jesus  Christ,  who,  in  ?  find  an  ass  tied,  and  a  colt  with  her,  loose 
the  passage  before  us,  according  to  Mat-  I  them  and  bring  them  unto  me — and  if 
thew,  withdrew  himself  for  fear  of  the  '  any  man  say  ought  to  you,  ye  shall  say, 
Pharisees,  and  charged  the  people  that  !  the  Lord  hath  need  of  Ihem,  and  straight- 
followed  him  not  to  make  it  known  where  \  way  he  will  send  them, 
he  was;  and  who,  according  to  other  parts  5  "  All  this  was  done  that  it  might  be 
of  the  Testament,  was  continually  moving  >  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet, 
fi'om  place  to  place  to  avoid  being  appre 
hended.* 


saying.  Tell  ye  the  daughter  of  Sion,  be- 
hold thy  king  comethunto  thee  meek,  and 
sitting  on  an  ass,  and  a  colt  the  foal  of 
an  ass." 

Poor  ass!  let  it  be  some  consolation 
amidst  all  thy  sufferings,  that  if  the  hea 
then  world  erected  a  bear  into  a  consteJ' 
lation,  the  Christian  world  has  elevated 
thee  into  a  prophecy. 

This  passage  is  in  Zochariah,  chap.  \x. 

ver.  9,  and  is  one  of  the  whims  of  friend 

,  and  it  was   about  one  hundred  and  }  7ppliariili  tn  r^nno-nfiilitn  hU  pnimfrvmpn 

fifty  years  from  the  death  of  Hezekiah  to  the  first  5  -^fcnaiian  to  congratulate  nis  country men^ 
year  of  the  reign  o/ Cyrus,  when  Cyrus  published  a  <  who  were  then  refummg  from  captivity 
proclftniatioT.  which  is  given  in  the  first  chapter  of  I  in  Babylon,  and  himself  wtth  them  to  Je- 

the  hook  of  Ezra,  for  tlie  return  of  the  Jews  to  .le-  I  '' 

rusalein.     It  cannot  be  doubted,  at  least  it  ought .__,,._ ^. 

not  to  be  doubted,  tliat  the  Jews  would  feel  an  ; 

affectionnte  orratitude  for  this  act  of  benevolent  c  speaks  were  in  existence  at  the  time  of  writing  it; 

justice,  and  it  is  natural  they  would  express  that  I  and  consequently  that  tlie  author  must  have  beeo' 


•  In  the  second  part  of  the  "Age  of  Reason,"  I 
have  shown  that  the  book  ascribed  to  Isaiah  is  not 
only  miscellaneous  as  to  matter,  but  as  to  author- 
sJiip  ;  tlwt  tlierc  are  parts  in  it  which  could  not  be 
written  by  Isaiah,  because  they  speak  of  things  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  after  he  was  dead.  The 
instance  1  have  given  of  this  in  that  work,  corres- 
ponds with  tlie  subject  I  am  upon,  at  least  a  little 
heller  than  Matthew's  introduction  and  his  quota- 
ti:>n. 

Isaiah  lived,  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  in  the  time 
of  Hezekiah, 


patitudc  in  the  custonuiry  styl 
livpcrbolical  as  it  was,  which  th 


bombastical  and 
they  used  on  extraor- 
dinary occasions,  and  which  whs,  and  still  is,  in 
practice  with  all  tlie  eastern  nations. 

The  instance  to  which  1  refer,  and  which  is  given 
in  the  second  part  of  the  "  Age  of  Reason,"  is  the 
■H.nt  verse  of  the  4-Hh  chapter  and  the  beginning  of 
Uie  45th— in  these  words :  "That  caith  of  Cyrus 
he  is  my  shepherd  and  shall  perform  all  my  plea- 
sure ;  even  saying  to  Jeru-eilem  thou  shalt  l>€  built, 
and  to  the  Temple,  thy  foundation  shall  be  laid. 
Thus  suith  the  lord  to  his  anointed,  to  Cyrus, 
M  hose  right  hand  I  have  holden  to  subdue  nations 
before  him  ;  and  I  will  loose  the  loins  of  kings,  to 
open  before  him  the  two-leaved  gates,  and  the  gates 
■hali  not  be  shut." 

This  complimentary  address  is  in  the  present 
tease,  which  shows  tliat  Hi*  tLicifs  of  wliidi  it 

i3 


at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  later  than 
Isaiah,  and  that  the  book  which  hears  his  name  i* 
a  compilation.  The  Proveibs  called  Solomon's  and 
the  i'salms  ciillcd  David's,  are  of  the  same  kind. 
The  two  last  verses  of  the  second  fiuok  of  Chronii. 
cles,  and  the  three  first  verses  of  the  first  chapter 
of  Kzra,  are  word  for  word  the  same ;  which  shows 
that  the  compilers  of  the  Bible  mixed  the  \vritings 
of  different  authors  together,  and  put  them  undier 
some  common  head. 

As  we  have  here  an  instance,  in  the  44th  and  45th 
chapters,  of  the  introduction  of  the  name  of  Orus 
into  a  book  to  which  it  cannot  belong,  it  atiord* 
good  ground  to  conclude,  that  the  passage  in  tlie 
42nd  chapter,  in  which  the  character  of  Cyrus  is 
given  witnont  his  name,  has  been  introduced  in  Uk< 
mtuiiier,  and  that  the  sersou  there  spoken  ol  k 
Cyrua. 
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rusa]em.  It  has  no  concern  with  any 
otner  aubject.  It  is  strange  that  apostles, 
priests,  or  commentators,  never  permit,  or 
never  suppose,  the  Jews  to  be  speaking  of 
their  own  affairs.  Everything  in  tlie 
Jewish  books  is  perverted  ani  d'storted 
into  meanings  never  intended  \>y  tl:e 
writers.  Even  the  poor  ass  must  not  be 
a  Jew  ass  but  a  Christian  ass.  I  wondei 
tliey  did  not  make  an  apostle  of  him,  or  a 
bi&liop,  or  at  least  make  him  speak  and 
prophecy.  He  could  have  lifted  up  his 
voice  as  loud  as  any  of  them. 

Zechariah,  in  the  first  chapter  of  his 
book,  indulges  himself  in  several  whims 
on  the  joy  of  getting  back  to  Jerusalem. 
He  says  at  the  8th  verse,  "  I  saw  by  night 
(Zechariah  was  a  sharp-sighted  seer)  and 
behold  a  man  sitting  on  a  red  horse, 
(yes,  reader,  a  red  horse)  and  he  stood 
among  the  myi'tle  trees  that  were  in  the 
botioni,  and  behind  him  were  red  hoi'ses 
speckled  and  white.  He  says  nothing 
about  green  horses,  nor  blue  horses,  per- 
haps because  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
green  from  blue  by  night,  but  a  Chris- 
tian can  have  no  doubt  they  were  there, 
because  faith  is  the  evidence  of  things 
not  seen. 

Zechariah  then  introduces  an  angel 
among  his  Iiotscs,  but  he  does  not  tell  us 
what  colour  the  angel  was  of,  whether 
black  or  white,  nor  whether  he  came  to 
buy  horses,  ortonly  to  look  at  them  as 
curiosities,  for  certainly  they  were  of  that 
kind.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  he 
enters  into  con\ersation  with  this  angel, 
on  the  joyful  affair  of  getting  back  to 
Jerusalem,  and  he  saith  at  the  16th  verse, 
"  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  I  AM 
RETURNED  to  Jerusalem  with  mercies; 
my  house  shall  be  built  in  it,  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  and  a  line  shall  be  stretched 
forth  upon  Jerusalem."  An  expression 
signifying  the  rebuilding  the  city. 

All  this,  whimsical  and  imaginary  as  it 
is,  sufficiently  proves  that  it  was  the  entry 
of  the  Jews  into  Jerusalem  from  captivity, 
uid  not  the  entry  of  Jesus  Christ  seven 
iiuiidred  years  afterwards,  that  is  the  subject 
upon  which  Zechariah  is  always  speaking. 


As  to  the  expression  of  riding  ni)on  an 
ass,  which  commentators  represent  as  u 
sign  of  humility  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  case 
is,  he  never  was  so  well  mounted  before. 
The  asses  of  those  countries  are  large  and 
well-proportioned,  and  were  anciently  the 
chief  riding  animals.  Their  beasts  of  bui- 
den,  and  which  served  also  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  poor,  were  camels  an  J 
dromedaries.  We  read  in  Judges,  chap. 
X.  ver.  4,  that  "  Jair  (one  of  the  Judges  of 
Israel)  had  thirty  sons  that  rode  on  thirty 
ass-colts,  and  they  had  thirty  cities.** 
But  commentators  distort  every  thing. 

There  is  besides  very  reasonable  grounds 
to  conclude  that  this  story  of  Jesus  riding 
publicly  into  Jerusalem,  accompanied,  aa 
it  is  said  at  the  8th  and  9th  verses,  by  a 
great  multitude,  shouting  and  rejoicing 
and  spreading  their  garments  by  the  way, 
is  altogether  destitute  of  truth. 

In  the  last  passage  called  a  prophecy 
that  I  examined,  Jesus  is  represented  as 
withdrawing,  that  is,  running  away,  and 
concealing  himself  for  fear  of  l)eing  appre- 
hended, and  charging  the  people  that  were 
witfi  him  not  to  make  him  known.  No 
new  circumstances  had  risen  in  the  interim 
to  change  his  condition  for  the  better;  yet 
here  he  is  represented  as  making  his  public 
entry  into  the  same  city  from  which  he 
had  fled  for  safety.  The  two  cases  con- 
tradict each  other  so  much,  that  if  both 
are  not  false,  one  of  them  at  least  can 
scarcely  be  true.  For  my  own  part,  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  one  word  of  historical 
truth  in  the  whole  book.  1  look  upon  it  at 
best  to  be  a  romance;  the  principal  per- 
sonage of  which  is  an  imaginary  or  alle- 
gorical character  founded  upon  some  tale, 
and  in  which  the  moral  is  in  many  j)art!i 
good,  and  the  narrative  part  very  badly 
and  blunderingly  written. 

I  pass  on  to  the  tenth  passage,  called  a 
prophecy  of  Jesns  Christ. 

Matthew,  chap.  xxvi.  ver.  51.  "And 
behold  one  of  them  which  was  with  Jesua 
(meaning  Peter)  stretched  out  his  hand, 
and  drew  his  sword,  and  struck  a  servant 
of  the  high  priest,  and  smote  off  his  ear. 
Then  said  Jesus  unto  him,  i'ut  up  again 
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♦by  sword  into  its  place,  for  all  they  tliat 
take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword. 
Thinkest  thou  that  I  cannot  now  pray  to 
my  father,  and  he  shall  presently  give  me 
more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels.  But 
how  then  shall  the  scriptures  be  fulfilled 
that  thus  it  must  be.  In  that  same  hour 
Jesus  said  to  the  multitudes,  are  ye  come 
out  as  against  a  thief  with  swords  and 
with  staves  for  to  take  me?  I  sat  daily 
with  you  teaching  in  the  temple,  and  ye 
laid  no  hold  on  me.  But  all  this  was  done 
that  the  scriptures  of  the  prophets  might 
be  fulfilled." 

This  loose  and  general  manner  of  speak- 
ing, admits  neither  of  detection  nor  of 
proof.  Here  is  no  quotation  given,  nor 
the  name  of  any  Bible  author  mentioned, 
to  which  reference  can  be  had. 

There  are,  however,  some  high  improba- 
bilities against  the  truth  of  the  account. 

First — It  is  not  probable  that  the  Jews, 
who  were  then  a  conquered  people,  and 
under  subjection  to  the  Romans,  should 
be  permitted  to  wear  swords. 

Secondly — If  Peter  had  attacked  the 
servant  of  the  high  priest  and  cut  off  his 
ear,  he  would  have  been  immediately  taken 
up  by  the  guard  that  took  up  his  master, 
and  sent  to  prison  with  him. 

Thirdly — What  sort  of  disciples  and 
preaching  apostles  must  those  of  Christ 
liave  been  that  wore  swords  ? 

Fourthly — This  scene  is  represented  to 
have  taken  place  the  same  eveninjj  of 
what  is  called  the  Lord's  Supper,  which 
makes,  according  to  the  ceremony  of  it, 
the  inconsistency  of  weaiing  swords  the 
greater. 

I  pass  on  to  the  eleventh  passage  called 
a  prophecy  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Matthew,  chap,  xxvii.  rer.  3.  "  Then 
Judas  which  had  betrayed  him,  when  he 
saw  that  he  was  condemned,  repented 
himself,  and  brought  again  the  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  to  the  chief  priests  and 
eiders,  saying,  I  have  sinned  in  that  I 
Imve  betrayed  the  innocent  blood.  And 
they  said,  what  is  that  to  us,  see  thou 
to  that.  And  he  cast  down  the  pieces  of 
•iircTi  and  departed  and  went  and  hangud 


himself — And  the  chief  priests  took  the 
silver  pieces  and  said,  it  is -not  lawful  to 
put  them  in  the  treasury,  because  it  is 
the  price  of  blood — And  they  took  council 
and  bought  with  them  the  potters'  field  to 
bury  strangers  in — Wherefore  that  field  is 
called  the  field  of  blood  unto  this  day. 
Then  was  fulfilled  that  which  was  spoken 
by  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  saying,  And 
they  took  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  the 
price  of  him  that  was  valued,  whom  they 
of  the  children  of  Israel  did  value,  and 
gave  them  for  the  potters*  field,  as  the 
Lord  appointed  me." 

This  is  a  most  barefaced  piece  of  im- 
position. The  passage  in  Jeremiah  M'hich 
speaks  of  the  purchaser  of  a  field,  has 
no  more  to  do  with  the  case  to  which 
Matthew  applies  it,  than  it  bus  to  do  w  ith 
the  purchase  of  lands  in  America.  I  will 
recite  the  whole  passage  ; 

Jeremiah,  chap,  xxxii.  v.  6.  "  Aivl 
Jeremiah  said,  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
unto  me,  saying — Behold  Ilanamiel  the 
son  of  Shallum  thine  uncle  shall  come 
unto  thee,  saying  buy  thee  my  field  that  is 
in  Anathoth,  for  the  riyht  of  redemiJtiou 
is  thine  to  buy  it — So  Hanamiel  mine 
uncle's  son  came  to  me  in  the  court  of  the 
prison,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
and  said  unto  me,  buy  my  field  I  pray 
thee,  that  is  in  Anathoth,  which  is  in  the 
country  o  Benjamin,  for  the  right  of  in- 
heritance is  thine,  and  the  redemption  is 
thine;  buy  it  for  thyself.  Then  I  knew 
this  was  the  word  of  the  Lord — And  I 
bought  the  field  of  Hanamiel  mine  uncle's 
son  that  was  in  Anathoth,  and  weighed 
him  the  money,  even  seventeen  shekels  of 
silver — and  1  subscribed  the  evidence  and 
sealed  it,  and  took  witnesses  and  weighed 
him  the  money  in  balances.  So  I  took 
the  evidence  of  the  purchase,  both  that 
which  was  sealed  according  to  the  law  and 
custom,  and  that  which  was  open — and  I 
gave  the  evidence  of  the  purchase  unto 
Baruch,  the  son  of  Neriah,  the  son  of 
Maaseiath,  in  the  sight  of  Hanamiel  mine 
uncle's  son,  and  in  the  presence  of  tlu 
witnesses  that  subscribed,  before  all  tl» 
Jews  that  sat  in  the  coui't  of  the  ^rL>gu«^ 
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and  T  charged  Barnch  before  them,  say- 
ing, Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God 
of  Israel,  Take  these  evidences,  this  evi- 
dence of  the  purchase,  both  which  is  sealed, 
and  this  evidence  which  is  open,  and  put 
them  in  an  earthen  vessel,  that  they  may 
continue  many  days — for  thus  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  the  Grod  of  Israel,  houses, 
and  fields,  and  vineyards,  shall  be  posses- 
sed again  in  this  land." 

I  forbear  making  any  remark  on  this 
abominable  imposition  of  Matthew.  The 
»hing  glaringly  speaks  for  itself.  It  is 
priests  and  commentators  that  I  rather 
ought  to  censure,  for  having  preached 
falseliood  so  long,  and  kept  people  in 
darkness  with  res])ect  to  those  impositions. 
I  am  not  contending  with  these  men  upon 
points  of  doctrine,  for  1  know  that  sophis- 
try has  always  a  city  of  refuge.  I  am 
speaking  of  facts;  for  wherever  the  thing 
called  afact  is  a  falsehood,  the  faith  founded 
upon  it  is  delusion,  and  the  doctrine  raised 
upon  it  not  true.  Ah,  reader,  put  thy 
trust  in  thy  Creator,  and  thou  wilt  be 
safe:  but  if  thou  trustest  to  the  book  called 
the  Scriptures  thou  trustest  to  the  rotten 
staff  of  fable  and  falshood.  But  I  return 
to  my  subject. 

There  is  amona:  the  whims  and  reveries 
of  Zechariah,  mention  made  of  thirty  pieces 
of  silver  given  to  a  potter.  They  can 
hardly  be  so  stupid  as  to  mistake  a  potter 
for  a  field ;  and  if  they  had,  the  passage 
in  Zechariah  has  no  more  to  do  with  Je- 
sus, Judas,  and  the  field  to  bury  strangers 
in,  than  that  already  quoted.  I  will  re- 
cite the  passage. 

Zechariah,  chap.  xi.  ver.  7-  "  And  I 
will  feed  the  flock  of  slaughter,  even  you, 

0  poor  of  the  flock ;  and  I  took  unto  me 
two  staves;  the  one  I  called  Beauty  and 
the  other  I  called  Bands,  and  I  fed  the 
flock.  Three  shepherds  also,  I  cut  off  in 
one  month;  and  my  eoul  loathed  them, 
and  their  soul  also  abhorred  me.  Then 
said  I,  I  will  not  feed  you ;  that  which 
dieth,  let  it  die:  and  that  which  is  to  be 
cut  off,  let  it  be  cut  off;  and  let  the  rest 
eat  every  one  the  flesh  of  another.     And 

1  look  my  staff,  even  Beauty,  and  cut  it 


asunder,  that  I  might  bretk  mj  covenant 
which  I  had  made  with  all  the  people. 
Ard  it  was  broVen  in  that  day  ;  antl  so 
the  poor  of  the  flock  who  waited  upon  me, 
knew  that  it  was  the  word  of  the  lord. 

"  And  I  said  unto  them,  if  ye  think 
good  give  me  my  price,  and  if  ntt,  forbear. 
So  they  weighed  for  my  jirice  thirty 
pieces  of  silver.  And  the  Lord  said 
unto  me,  cast  it  unto  the  potter,  a  goodly 
price  that  I  was  prized  at  of  them  ;  and 
I  took  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  and  cast 
them  to  the  potter  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord. 

"  When  I  cut  asunder  mine  oth^r  staff, 
even  Bands,  that  I  might  break  the 
brotherhood  between  Judah  and  Israel."* 


•  Whiston,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Old  TestaniCTiL 
says,  that  the  passnee  of  Zechariili  of  whidi  • 
have  spolien,  was,  in  tlie  copies  of  tlie  Bible  of  th« 
first  centurv,  in  the  book  of  Jeremiah,  froniMhen(;e, 
says  he,  it  was  taken  and  inserted  witiiout  coher- 
ence, in  that  of  Zecliariali — well,  let  it  be  so,  it  doM 
not  make  the  case  a  whit  the  better  for  the  New 
Testament;  but  it  makes  the  case  a  great  deal 
worse  for  the  Old.  Because  it  shows,  as  I  lav* 
mentioned  respecting  some  passages  in  a  book  nv. 
cribed  to  Isaiah,  that  the  w(  rks  of  differeirt  autl  on 
liave  been  so  mixed  and  confounded  together,  tliey 
cannot  now  be  discriminated,  except  where  they 
are  historical,  chronological,  or  biographical,  as  la 
the  interpolation  in  Isaiah.  It  is  the  name  of  Cy- 
rus inserted  where  it  could  not  be  inserted,  as  I« 
was  not  in  existence  till  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  after  the  time  of  Is<dah,  that  detects  the  in- 
terpolation and  the  blunder  with  it. 

Whiston  was  a  man  of  great  hterary  leanilng, 
and,  what  is  of  much  higher  degree,  of  deep  scien- 
tific learning.  He  was  one  of  the  best  and  most 
celebrated  mathemati'iians  of  his  time,  for  which 
he  was  made  Professor  of  Mathematics  of  theUni* 
versity  of  Cambridge.  He  wrote  so  much  in  thf 
defence  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  what  he  cal'n 
prophecies  ot  Jesus  Christ,  tliat  at  last  he  began  to 
sus{)ect  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  and  WTote 
against  them ;  for  it  is  only  those  who  examine 
them  that  see  the  imposition.  Thnse  wlio  believe 
them  most  are  those  who  know  least  about  them. 

"W'histon,  after  writing  so  much  in  defence  of  the 
Scriptures,  was  at  last  prosecuted  for  writing 
against  them.  It  was  this  that  gave  occa-^ion  to 
Swift,  in  his  ludicrous  epigram  on  Dittou  and  Wbi»> 
ton,  each  of  which  set  up  to  find  out  the  longitude, 
to  call  the  one  "  Good  Master  Ditton,"  and  the 
other  "  Wicked  >Vill  Whiston."  Bvt  as  Swift  was 
a  great  associi  e  with  the  Freethinkers  of  those 
days,  such  as  B  jlingbroke,  Pone,  and  other*,  who 
did  not  believe  "Jie  books  calleo  tlic  Scriptures,  there 
is  no  certainty  '%hether  he  wittily  chVed  him  wic/ced 
for  defending  t)ie  Scriptures,  or  for  writing  against 
them.  The  ku  )wq  character  of  Swii't  decides  fed 
the  former. 
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There  is  no  ;naking  eitheir  head  or  tail 
of  this  incoherent  gibberish.  His  two 
staves,  one  called  Beauty  and  the  other 
Bands,  is  so  much  like  a  fairy  tale,  that 
1  doubt  if  it  had  any  higher  origin. 
There  is,  however,  no  part  that  has  the 
least  relation  to  the  case  stated  in  Mat- 
thew: on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  reverse  of 
it.  Here  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver — 
whatever  it  was  for — is  called  a  goodly 
price,  (it  was  as  much  as  the  thing  was 
worth)  and  according  to  the  language  of 
the  day,  was  a])proved  of  by  the  Lord,  and 
the  money  given  to  the  potter  iu  the 
house  of  the  Lord.  In  the  case  of  Jesus 
and  Judas,  as  stated  in  Matthew,  the 
thirty  pieces  of  silver  were  the  price  of 
blood;  the  transaction  was  condemned  by 
the  Lord,  and  the  money,  when  refunded, 
was  refused  admittance  into  the  treasury. 
Everything  in  the  two  cases  is  the  reverse 
of  each  other. 

Besides  this,  a  very  different  and  direct 
contrary  account  to  that  of  Matthew,  is 
given  of  the  affair  of  Judas,  in  the  book 
called  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  accord- 
ing to  that  book  the  case  is,  that  so  far 
from  Judas  repenting  aud  returning  the 
money,  and  the  high  priest  buying  a  field 
with  it  to  bury  strangers  in,  Judas  kept  the 
money  and  bought  a  field  with  it  for  himself; 
and  instead  of  hanging  himself,  as  Mat- 
thew says,  that  he  fell  headlong  and  burst 
asunder — some  commentators  endeavour 
to  get  over  one  part  of  the  contradiction 
by  ridiculou.^ly  supposing,  that  Judas 
hanged  himself  first  and  the  rope  broke! 

Acts,  chap.  i.  ver.  16.  "  Men  and 
bretliren,  this  scripture  must  needs  have 
been  fulfilled  which  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the 
mouth  of  David  spake  before  concerning 
Judas,  which  was  a  guide  to  them  that 
took  Jesus.  (David  says  not  a  word 
about  Judas)  ver.  17,  for  he  (Judas) 
was  numbered  among  us  aud  obtained 
part  of  our  ministry." 

Ver.  18.  *♦  Now  this  man  purchased  a 
field  with  the  reward  of  iriquitv,  ar.d  fall- 
mg  headlong  he  burst  bsundei  in  tlic 
midst,  and  his  bowels  gushed  out.''  Is  it 
not  a  spcties  of  bhisphemy   to    call  the 


New  Testament  revealed  religion,  when 
we  see  in  it  such  contradictions  aoid  ab- 
surdities. 

I  pass  on  to  the  twelfth  passage  call.d  a 
pro])hecy  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Matthew,  chap,  xxvii.  ver.  35.  "And 
they  crucified  him  and  parted  his  garments, 
casting  lots;  that  it  might  be  fulfilled 
which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet,  They 
parted  my  garments  among  them,  and 
upon  my  vesture  did  they  cast  lots." 
This  expression  is  in  the  22d  Psalm,  ver. 
xviii.  The  writer  of  that  Psalm,  (who- 
ever he  was,  for  the  Psalms  are  a  collec- 
tion and  not  the  work  of  one  man)  is  speak- 
ing of  himself  and  of  his  own  case,  and  not 
of  that  of  another.  He  begins  this  Psalm 
with  the  words  which  the  New  Testament 
writers  ascribed  to  Jesus  Christ.  *♦  My 
God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken 
me'''' — words  which  might  be  uttered  by  a 
complaining  man  without  any  great  im- 
proi)riety,  but  very  improperly  from  the 
mouth  of  a  reputed  God. 

The  picture  which  the  \iTiter  draws  of 
his  own  situation  in  this  Psalm,  is  gloomy 
enough.  He  is  not  prophesying,  but 
complainine  of  his  own  hard  case.  He 
represents  himself  as  surrounded  by  ene- 
mies and  beset  by  persecutions  of  eve:y 
kind ;  and  by  way  of  shewing  the  inveteracy 
of  his  persecut-ors,  he  says  at  the  18th  verse, 
"  They  parted  my  garments  among  them, 
and  cast  lots  upon  my  vesture."  The  ex- 
pression is  in  the  present  tense;  and  is  the 
same  as  to  say,  they  pursue  me  even  to 
the  clothes  upon  my  back,  and  dispute 
how  they  shall  divide  them;  besides,  tht 
word  vesture  does  not  always  mean  cl<'>th- 
ing  of  any  kind,  but  property,  or  rather 
the  admitting  a  man  to,  or  investing/ 
him  with  property:  and  as  it  is  used  in 
this  Psalm  distinct  from  the  word  garment, 
it  appears  to  be  used  in  this  sense.  But 
Jesus  had  no  property;  for  they  make  him 
say  of  himself,  "  The  foxes  have  holes  and 
the  birds  of  I'le  air  have  nestp,  but  tha 
Son  of  man  hath  no  where  to  lay  his 
head." 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  if  we  permit  our- 
selves to  suppose  the  Aimighty  would  con- 
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deseeiicl  to  tell,  by  what  is  called  the  spirit 
of  prophecy,  what  would  come  to  pass  in 
some  Kitiire  age  of  the  world,  it  is  au  in- 
jury to  our  own  faculties,  and  to  our  ideas 
of  his  greatness,  to  imagine  it  would  be 
about  an  old  coat,  or  an  old  })alr  of 
breeches,  or  about  any  thing  which  the 
common  accidents  of  life,  or  the  quarrels 
that  attend  it,  exhibit  every  daj'. 

That  which  is  within  the  power  of  man 
0  do,  or  in  his  will  not  to  do,  is  not  a 
subject  for  prophecy,  even  if  there  were 
such  a  thing,  because  it  cannot  carry  with 
it  any  evidence  of  divioe  power,  or  divine 
interposition.  The  ways  of  God  are  not 
the  ways  of  men.  That  which  an  Al- 
mighty Power  performs,  or  wills,  is  not 
within  the  circle  of  human  power  to  do,  or  : 
to  controul.  But  any  executioner  and  big 
assistants  might  quarrel  about  dividing  tho  ; 
garments  of  a  sufferer,  or  divide  them 
without  quarrelling,  and  by  that  meana 
fulfil  the  thing  called  a  prophecy,  or  set  it 
aside. 

In  the  passages  before  examined,  I  have  ^ 


exposed  the  falsehood  of  them.  In  this  T 
exhibit  its  degrading  meanness  as  an  ni- 
sult  to  the  Creator  and  an  injury  to  hu- 


man reason. 


Here  end  the  passages  called  prophecies 
by  Matthew. 

Matthew  concludes  his  book  ly  sayinii, 
that  when  Christ  expired  on  the  cross,  the 
rocks  rent,  the  graves  opened,  and  ti)« 
bodies  of  many  of  the  saints  arose;  and 
Mark  says,  there  was  darkness  over  the 
land  from  the  sixth  hour  until  the  ninth. 
They  produce  no  prophecy  for  this;  but 
had  these  things  been  facts,  they  would 
have  been  a  proper  subject  for  prophecy, 
because  none  but  an  Almighty  Power 
could  have  inspired  a  fore- k now letlge  of 
them,  and  afterwards  fulfilled  them. 
Since  then,  there  is  no  such  prophecy, 
but  a  pretended  prophecy  of  an  old  coat, 
the  proper  deduction  is,  there  were  no  such 
things,  and  that  the  book  of  Matthew  i» 
fable  and  falsehood. 

I  pass  on  to  the  book  called  the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  Mark. 


THE  BOOK  OF   MARK. 


rhere  are  but  few  passages  in  Mark 
called  prophecies,  and  but  few  in  Luke 
and  John.  Such  as  there  are  I  shall  ex- 
amine, and  also  such  other  passages  as  in- 
terfere with  those  cited  by  Matthew. 

Mark  begins  his  book  by  a  passage 
which  he  puts  in  the  shape  of  a  prophecy. 

Mark,  chap.  i.  ver.  1. — "The  beginning 
of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of 
God — As  it  is  written  in  the  prophets, 
behold  I  send  my  messenper  before 
thy  face,  which  shall  prepare  the  way 
before  thee;'*  (Malachi,  chap.  iii.  v.  1.) 
The  passage  in  the  original  is  in  the  first 
person.  Mark  makes  this  passage  to  be  a 
prophecy  of  John  the  Baptist,  said  by  the 
Church  to  l)e  a  forerunner  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Bnt  if  we  attend  to  the  verses  that  follow 
this  ex])ression,  as  it  stands  in  Malachi, 
and  to  the  first  and  fifth  verses  of  the  next 


chapter,  we  shall  see  that  this  application 
of  it  is  erroneous  and  false. 

Malachi  having  said  at  the  first  vers(», 
"  Behold  I  will  send  my  messenger,  and 
he  shall  prepare  the  way  before  me,"  says 
at  the  second  verse,  "  jBut  who  may 
abide  the  day  of  his  coming  ;  and 
who  shall  stand  when  he  appearethf 
for  he  is  like  a  refiner's  fire,  and  like 
fuller's  soap.*' 

This  description  can  have  no  reference 
to  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  conse- 
quently none  to  John  the  Baptist.  It  is 
a  scene  of  fear  and  terror  that  is  here 
described,  and  the  birth  of  Christ  is  always 
spoken  of  as  a  time  of  joy  and  glad 
tidings. 

Malaclii,  continuing  to  speak  on  the 
same  subject,  explains  in  the  next  chapter 
what  the  scene  is  of  which  he  speaks  in 
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the  verses  above  quoted,  and  who  the  per- 
bi»u  is  whom  lie  calls  the  messenger, 

**  Behold,"  j«i}'8  he,  chap.  iv.  ver.  1, 
**  the  day  cometii  that  shall  burn  like  an 
oven,  and  all  the  proud,  yea,  and  all  that 
do  wickedly,  shall  be  stubble;  and  the  day 
Cometh  that  shall  burn  them  up,  saitJi  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  that  it  shall  leave  them 
neither  root  nor  branch." 

Ver.  6.  "  Behold  I  will  send  you 
Elijah  the  prophet,  before  the  coming  of 
the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord." 

By  what  right,  or  by  what  imposition 
or  ignorance,  Mark  has  made  Elijah  into 
John  the  Baptist,  and  Malachi's  descrip- 
tion of  the  day  of  judgment  into  the  birth- 
day of  Christ,  I  leave  to  the  Bishop  to 
sett  id. 

Mark,  in  the  second  and  third  verses  of 
his  first  chapter,  confounds  two  passages 
together,  taken  from  different  books  of  the 
Old  Testament.  The  second  verse, 
"  Jiehold  I  send  my  messenger  before 
thy  face,  which  shall  prepare  the  way 
before  thee^'^  is  taken  as  I  have  before 
said,  from  3Ialaclii.  The  third  verse, 
which  says,  "  The  voice  of  one  crying 
in  tlie  wilderness,  prepare  ye  the  way 
of  the  Zjordy  make  his  path  straight,*^ 
is  not  in  Malachi,  but  in  Isaiah,  chap.  xl. 
vei.  3.  Whiston  says,  that  both  these 
verses  were  originally  in  Isaiah.  If  so,  it 
is  another  instance  of  the  disordered  state 
of  the  Bible,  and  corroborates  what  I  have 
said  with  respect  to  the  name  and  descrip- 
tion of  Cyrus  being  in  the  book  of  Isaiah, 
to  which  it  cannot  chronologically  belong. 

The  words  of  Isaiah,  chap.  xl.  ver.  3, 
"  The  voice  of  him  that  cryeth  in  the 
wilderness,  prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
make  his  path  straight,"  are  in  the  pre- 
sent tense,  and  consequently  not  predictive. 
It  is  one  of  those  rhetorical  tigures  which 
the  Old  Testament  authors  frequently 
uvd.  That  it  is  merely  rhetorical  and 
r.iclaphorical,  may  l»e  seen  at  the  6th 
vorse — "  And  the  voice  said,  cry;  and  he 
said,  what  shall  I  cry?  All  flesh  is 
prass."  This  is  evidently  nothing  but  a 
tijure;  for  flesh  is  not  grass  otherwise 
than  as  a  figure  or  metaohor,  where  one 


thing  is  put  for  another.  Bosides  wnicn, 
the  whole  pasage  is  too  genentl  and  decla- 
matory to  be  applied  exclusively  to  any 
particular  person  or  purpose. 

I  pass  on  to  the  eleventh  cliapter. 

In  this  chapter  Mark  speaks  of  Christ 
riding  into  Jerusalem  upon  a  colt,  but  he 
does  not  make  it  the  accomplishment  ot  a 
prophecy.  Instead  of  which,  he  goes  on 
the  other  tack,  and  in  order  to  add  new 
honours  to  the  ass,  he  makes  it  to  be  a 
miracle;  for  he  says,  ver.  2,  it  was  "  a 
colt  whereon  never  man  sat,^^  signifying 
thereby,  that  as  the  ass  had  not  been 
broken,  he  consequently  was  inspired  into 
good  manners,  for  we  do  not  hear  that 
he  kicked  Jesus  Christ  off.  There  is  not 
a  word  about  his  kicking  iu  all  tlie  four 
Evangelists. 

I  pass  on  from  these  feats  of  horseman- 
ship, performed  upon  a  jack-ass,  to  the 
15th  chapter. 

At  the  24:th  verse  of  this  chapter,  Mark 
speaks  of  parting  ChrisCs  garments 
and  casting  lots  upon  them,  but  he  ap- 
plies no  prophecy  to  it  as  Matthew  does. 
He  rather  speaks  of  it  as  a  thing  then  in 
practice  with  executioners,  as  it  is  at  this 
day. 

At  the  28  "h.  verse  of  the  same  chapter, 
Mark  speaks  of  Christ  beiniJj  crucified  be- 
tween two  thieves,  that,  says  he,  **tfi€ 
Scriptures  might  be  fulfilled^  which 
saith.  And  he  was  numbered  with 
transgressors^  The  same  thing  might 
l<e  said  of  the  thieves. 

This  expression  is  in  Isaiah,  chap  liii. 
ver.  12.  Grotius  applies  it  to  Jeremiah. 
But  the  case  has  happened  so  oflen  in  the 
world,  where  innocent  men  have  been 
numbered  with  transgressors,  and  is  still 
continually  happening,  that  it  is  absurdity 
to  call  it  A  prophecy  of  any  pai'ticular 
person.  All  those  whom  the  Church  calls 
martyrs  were  numbered  with  transgressors. 
All  the  honest  patriots  who  fell  upon  the 
scaffold  in  France,  in  the  time  of  Robes- 
pierre, were  numbered  with  transgressors; 
and  if  himself  had  not  fallen,  the  same  case, 
according  to  a  note  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, had  befallen  me:  yet  1  sup^oM 
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the  B  »liop  will  not  allow  that  Isaiah  was 
prophesying  of  Thomas  Paine. 

These  are  all  the  passages  in  Mark 
which  have  any  reference  to  prophecie? 

Mark  concludes  his  book  by  making 
Jesus  to  say  to  his  disciples,  chap.  xvi.  ver. 
]  f>,  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the 
Wospelto  every  creature;  he  that  believeth 
and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved,  but  he  that 
believeth  not  shall  be  damned  (ftr©  Popish 
stuff  this),  and  these  signs  shall  follow 
them  that  believe — in  my  name  they  shall 
cast  out  devils;  they  shall  speak  with  new 
tongues;  they  shall  take  up  serpents;  and 


if  they  drink  any  deadly  thing  it  shall  not 
hurt  them;  they  shall  lay  hands  on  the 
sick  and  they  shall  recovw. 

Now,  the  Bishop,  in  order  to  to  know 
if  he  has  all  this  saving  and  wonder-work- 
ing faith,  should  try  those  things  upon 
himself.  He  should  take  a  g(X)d  dose  of 
arsenic,  and  if  he  please,  I  will  send  him 
a  rattlesnake  from  America!  As  for  my- 
self, as  I  believe  in  God,  and  not  in  Jesus 
Christ,  nor  in  the  books  called  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  experiment  does  not  concern  me. 

1  pass  on  to  the  book  of  Luke. 


THE  BOOK   OF  LUKE. 


There  are  no  passages  in  Luke  called 
prophecies  excepting  those  which  relate  to 
the  passages  I  have  already  examined. 

Luke  speaks  of  Mary  being  espouse<l  to 
Joseph,  but  he  makes  no  reference  to  the 
passages  in  isaiali,  as  ]\Iatthew  does,  lie 
speaks  also  of  Jesus  riding  into  Jerusalem 
upon  a  colt,  but  he  says  nothing  about  a 
prophecy,  lie  speaks  of  J  oh  i  the  Baptist, 
aud  refers  to  the  passiige  in  Isaiah  of 
which  1  have  already  spoken. 

At  the  ISth  chapter,  verse  31,  he 
says,  "  The  same  day  there  came  certain 
of  the  Pharisees,  saying  unto  him  (Jesus) 
get  thee  out  and  depart  hence,  for  Ilcrod 
will  kill  thee — and  he  said  unto  them,  go 
ye  and  tell  that  Fox,  behold  I  cast  out 
devils  and  I  do  cures  to-day  and  to-mor- 
row, and  the  third  day  1  shall  be  per- 
fected." 

Matthew  makes  Herod  to  die  whilst 
Christ  was  a  child  in  Egypt,  and  makes 
Joseph  to  return  with  the  child  on  the 
news  of  Herod  s  death,  who  had  sought  to 
kill  him.  Luke  makes  llerod  to  be  living 
and  to  seek  the  lile  of  Jesus  after  Jesus 
was  thirty  years  of  age;  for  he  says,  chap, 
iii.  v.  23,  "And  Jesus  began  to  be  abouc 
thirty  years  of  age,  being,  as  was  supposed, 
tiie&ou  of  Joseph.'' 


The  obscurity  in  which  the  historical 
part  of  the  New  Testament  is  involved 
with  respect  to  Herod,  may  afford  to 
priests  and  commentators  a  plea,  which  to 
some  may  appear  plausible,  but  to  none 
satisfactory,  that  the  llerod  of  which  Mat- 
thew speaks,  and  the  Herod  of  which  Luke 
speaks,  were  different  persons.  Matthew 
calls  Herod  a  king ;  and  Luke,  chap.  iii. 
v.  1,  calls  Herod,  Tetrarch  (that  is,  Go- 
vernor of  Galilee.  But  there  could  be  no 
such  person  as  a  king  Herod,  because  the 
Jews  and  their  country  were  then  under 
the  dominion  of  the  lloman  Emperors, 
who  governed  them  by  Tetraix'hs  or  Go- 
vernors. 

Luke,  chap.  ii.  makes  Jesus  to  be  born 
when  Cyrenius  was  Governor  of  Syria,  tc 
which  government  Judea  was  annexeil; 
and  accoi'ding  to  this,  Jesus  was  not  born 
in  the  time  of  Herod.  Luke  says  nothing 
about  .Herod  seeking  the  life  of  Jesus 
when  he  was  born;  nor  of  his  destroying 
the  children  under  two  years  old;  nor  of 
Joseph  fleeing  with  Jesus  into  Egypt;  nor 
of  his  returning  from  thence.  On  the 
contrary,  the  book  of  Luke  speaks  aa  if 
the  person  it  calls  Christ  had  never  been 
out  of  Judea,  and  that  Herod  sought  his 
life  after  he  comiueiiccd  preaching,  a&  ii 
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bffore  stated.  I  have  already  shewn  that 
Luke,  in  the  book  called  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  (which  comnuuitators  ascribe  to 
Luke)  contradicts  the  account  in  Matthew, 
with  respect  to  Judas  and  the  thirty  pieces 
of  silver.  Matthew  says,  that  Judas  re- 
turned the  money,  and  that  the  high- 
priest  bought  with  it  a  tield  to  bury 
strangers  in.  Luke  says,  that  Judas  kept 
the  money  and  bought  a  field  with  it  for 
hhuself. 


As  it  is  impossible  the  wisdom  of  God 
could  err,  so  it  is  impossible  those  books 
could  have  been  written  by  divine  inspira- 
tion. Our  belief  in  God,  and  hi«  unerring 
wisdom,  forbids  us  to  believe  it.  As  for 
myself,  I  feel  religiously  happy  in  the 
total  disbelief  of  it. 

There  are  no  other  passages  called  pro- 
phecies in  Luke  than  those  I  ha\  e  spoken 
of.     I  pass  on  to  the  book  of  John 


THE    BOOK  OF    JOHJ^. 


John,  like  Mark  and  Luke  is  not  much 
of  a  prophecy-monger.  He  speaks  of  the 
ass,  and  the  casting  lots  for  Jesus's  clothes, 
and  some  other  trifles,  of  which  I  have  al- 
ready spoken. 

John  makes  Jesus  to  say,  chap.  v.  ver. 
40,  "  For  had  ye  believed  Moses,  ye  would 
have  believed  me,  for  he  wrote  of  me." 
The  book  of  the  Acts,  in  speakin<x  of  Jesus, 
says,  chap.  iii.  ver.  22,  "  Jbor  Moses  truly 
said  unto  the  fathers,  a  prophet  shall  the 
Lord  God  raise  up  unto  you,  of  your 
brethren,  like  unto  me,  him  shall  ye  hear 
in  all  things  whatsoever  he  shall  say  unto 
you." 

This  passage  is  in  Deuteronomy,  chap, 
xviii.  ver.  15.  They  apply  it  as  a  pro- 
phecy of  Jesus.  What  imposition  !  The 
person  spoken  of  in  Deuteronomy,  and 
also  in  Numbers  where  the  same  person  is 
also  spoken  of,  is  Joshua,  the  minister  of 
Moses,  and  his  immediate  successor,  and 
just  such  another  liobespicrrean  character 
as  Moses  is  represented  to  have  Iwen. 
The  case,  as  related  in  those  books,  is  as 
follows: — 

Moses  was  grown  old  and  near  to  his 
end,  and  in  order  to  prevent  cohfusion 
after  his  death,  (for  the  Israelites  had  no 
bettled  system  of  government)  it  was 
thought  be.it  to  nominate  a  successor  to 
Moses  while  he  was  yet  living.  This  was 
done,  as  we  are  told,  i«i  the  follo-.ving 
maiiuer: 

U 


Numbers,  chap,  xxvii.  ver.  12.  *'  And 
the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  get  thee  up  in- 
to this  mount  Abarim,  and  see  the  land 
which  I  have  given  unto  the  children  of 
Israel — and  when  thou  hast  seen  it,  thou 
also  shall  be  gathered  unto  thy  people-  as 
Aaron  thy  brother  is  gathered,  vei.  15. 
And  Moses  spake  unto  the  Lord,  saying. 
Let  the  Lord,  the  God  of  the  si)irit  of  all 
flesh,  set  a  man  over  the  congi-egation — 
Which  may  go  out  before  them,  and  which 
may  go  in  before  tliem,  and  which  may 
lead  them  out,  and  which  may  bring  them 
in,  that  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  be 
not  as  sheep  that  have  no  shepherd — And 
the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  take  thee  Jb- 
shua,  the  son  of  Nun,  a  man  in  whom  is 
the  spirit,  and  lay  thine  hand  wpon  him 
— and  set  him  before  Eleazar,  the  priest, 
and  before  all  the  congregation,  and  give 
him  a  charge  in  their  sight — and  thou 
shalt  put  some  of  thine  honour  upon  him, 
and  that  all  Uie  congregation  of  the  Hiil- 
dren  of  Israel  may  be  obedient,  ver.  22, 
and  Moses  did  as  the  Lord  commanded, 
and  he  took  Joshua,  and  set  hiin  before 
Eleazar  the  priest,  and  before  all  the  c<m- 
gregation  ;  and  he  laid  hands  ui)on  him, 
and  ga\e  him  charge  as  the  Lord  com- 
manded by  tne  hand  of  Moses." 

1  have  nothing  to  do,  in  this  place, 
with  the  truth,  or  the  conjuration  liert 
practised,  of  raising  up  a  successrr  f< 
Moses   like  unto   himself.     The  pas.sagl 
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sufficiently  proves  it  is  Joshua,  and  that  it 
is  an  imposition  in  John  to  make  the  case 
into  a  prophecy  of  Jesus.  But  the  pro- 
]>hL'C}- mongers  were  so  inspired  with 
talsehood,  that  tliey  never  speak  truth.* 


•  Newton,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  in  England,  pub- 
Mshed  a  work  in  three  volumes,  entitled  "  Disser- 
tiitious  on  the  Prophecies."  The  work  is  tediously 
written  and  tiresome  to  read.  He  strains  hard  tX) 
make  every  passage  into  a  prophecy  that  suits  bis 
purpose.  Among  others,  he  makes  this  expression 
ol  Moses,  "  the  Lord  shall  raise  thee  up  a  prophet 
like  unto  me,"  into  a  prophecv  of  Christ,  wlio  was 
not  l)orn,  according  to  the  bible  chronologies,  till 
titieen  hundred  and  fifty  two  years  after  the  time 
of  Moses,  whereas  it  was  an  immediate  successor 
to  Moses,  who  was  then  near  his  end,  that  is 
spoken  of  in  the  passage  above  quoted. 

This  bishop,  the  better  to  impose  this  passage 
on  the  world  as  a  prophecy  of  Christ,  has  entirely 
omitted  the  account  in  the  book  of  Numbers  which 
1  have  given  at  length  word  for  word,  and  which 
shows,  beyond  the  possihihty  of  a  doul)t,  that  the 
person  spoken  of  by  Moses,  is  Joshua,  and  no 
other  person. 

Newton  is  but  a  superficial  writer.  He  takes 
up  things  upon  hearsay,  and  inserts  them  with- 
out either  examination  or  refiection,  and  the  more 
extraordinary  and  incredible  they  are,  the  better 
be  likes  them. 

In  speaking  of  the  walls  of  Babylon,  (volume 
the  first,  page  263)  he  makes  a  quotation  from  a 
traveller  of  the  name  of  Tavernur,  whom  he  calls, 
by  way  of  giving  credit  to  what  he  says,  a  celebrated 
traveller,  that  those  walls  were  "  made  of  buint 
brick,  ten  feet  square  &nd  three  feet  thick."  If 
Newton  had  only  thought  of  calculating  the  weight 
of  such  a  brick,  he  would  have  seen  the  impossi- 
bility of  their  being  used  or  even  made.  A  brick 
ten  feet  square  and  three  feet  thick,  contains  300 
cubic  feet,  and  allowing  a  cubic  foot  of  brick  to  be 
only  one  hundred  pounds,  each  of  the  bishop's 
bricks  would  weigh  thirty  thousand  pounds  ;  and 
it  would  take  about  thirty  cart-loads  of  clay  (one 
horse  carts)  to  make  one  brick. 

But  his  account  of  the  stones  used  in  the  build- 
ing of  Solomon's  temple  (volume  2nd,  page  211) 
far  exceeds  his  bricks  of  ten  feet  square  in  the 
walls  of  Babylon :  these  are  but  brickbats  com- 
pared with  theui. 

The  stones,  says  he,  employed  in  the  foundation, 
were  in  magnitude  forty  cubits,  that  is,  above  sixty 
feet ;  a  cubit,  says  he,  being  somewhat  more  than 
one  foot  and  a  half,  (a  cubit  is  one  foot  nine  inches) 
and  the  superstructure,  savs  the  bishop,  was  wor- 
thy of  such  foundations,  'ihere  were  some  stones, 
says  he,  of  the  whitest  marble,  forty-five  cubits 
long,  five  cubits  high,  and  six  cubits  broad.  These 
are  the  dimensions  this  bishop  has  given,  which  in 
measure  of  twelve  inches  to  a  foot,  is  78  feet  nine 
inches  long,  10  feet  6  inches  broad,  and  8  feet  3 
inches  thick,  and  contains  7,234  cubic  feet;  1  now 
go  to  demonstrate  the  imposition  of  this  bishop. 

A  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  sixty-two  pounds 
and  a  lialf.  The  specific  gravity  of  marble  to  water 
u  Hs  2  1-2  is  to  one.  The  weight  therefore  of  a 
cubic  foot  of  marble  is  IfiG  pounds,    wliicli,  mul> 


I  pass  on  to  the  last  passage  in  these 
fables  of  the  Evangelists,  called  a  pro- 
phecy of  Jesus  Christ. 

John  having  spoken  of  Jesus  expiring 
on  the  cross  between  two  thieves,  says, 
chap.  xix.  ver.  32,  '*  Then  came  the  sol- 
diers and  brake  the  legs  of  the  first  (mean- 
ing the  thieves)  and  of  the  other  which 
was  crucified  with  him.  But  when  they 
c^me  to  Jesus  and  saw  that  he  was  dead 
already,  they  brake  not  his  legs — ver.  3G, 
for  these  tilings  were  done  that  the  Scrip- 
ture should  be  fulfilled,  '  A  bone  of  him 
shall  not  he  broken.''  " 

The  passage  here  referred  to  is  Exodus, 
and  has  no  more  to  do  with  Jesus  than 
with  the  ass  he  rode  upon  to  Jerusalem ; 
— nor  yet  so  much,  if  a  roasted  jack-ass, 
like  a  roasted  he-goat,  might  be  eaten  at 
a  Jewish  passover.  It  might  be  some 
consolation  to  an  ass  to  know,  that  though 
his  bones  might  be  picked,  they  would  not 
be  broken.     I  go  to  state  the  case 

The  book  of  Exodus,  in  instituting  the 
Jewish  passover,  in  which  they  were  to 
eat  a  he-lamb  or  a  he-goat,  says,   chap. 


tiplied  by  7,234,  the  number  of  cubic  feet  in  one 
ot  those  stones  makes  the  weight  of  it  to  be 
1,128,504  pounds,  which  is  503  tons.  Allowing 
then  a  horse  to  draw  about  half  a  ton,  it  will  re- 
quire a  thousand  horses  to  draw  one  such  a  sttjie 
on  the  ground ;  how  then  were  they  to  be  lifted 
into  the  building  by  human  hands  7 

The  bishop  may  talk  ot  faith  removing  raoun* 
tains,  but  all  the  faith  of  all  the  bishops  that  e\  er 
lived  could  not  remove  one  of  these  stones,  and 
their  bodily  strength  given  in. 

This  bishop  also  tells  of  great  guns  used  by  the 
Turks  at  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  one  of 
which,  he  says,  was  drawn  by  seventy  yoke  of 
oxen,  and  by  two  thousand    men.      V  olume  3rd, 
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weight  of  a  cannon  that  carries  a  hall  of 
48  pounds,  which  is  the  largest  cannon  that  are 
cast,  weighs  8,000  pounds,  about  three  tons  and  a 
half,  and  may  be  drawn  by  three  yoke  of  oxen. 
Anybody  may  now  calculate  what  the  weight  of 
the  bishop's  great  gun  must  be,  that  required 
seventy  yoke  of  oxen  to  draw  it  I  lliis  bishop 
beats  Gulhver. 

When  men  give  up  the  use  of  the  divine  pft  of 
reaoon  in  writing  on  any  subject,  be  it  religious  or 
anytliing  else,  there  are  no  bounds  to  their  extra- 
vagance, no  limits  to  their  absurdities. 

The  three  volumes  which  this  bishop  has  written 
on  what  he  calls  the  prophecies,  contain  above 
1,200  pages,  and  he  says  in  vol.  3,  page  117,  "1 
have  studied  brevity.'  This  is  as  marvellous  M 
the  bishop's  great  gun. 
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xii.  ver.  5.  "  Your  lamb  shall  be  without 
bleiuisli,  a  male  of  the  tirst  year  ;  ye  sliuU 
take    it    lioin   the   s/ieep    or    from    the 

Tlie  book,  after  stating  some  ceremonies 
to  be  used  in  killing  and  dressing  it,  (tor 
it  was  to  be  roasted,  not  boiled)  says  ver. 
43,  "  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses  and 
Aaron,  this  is  the  ordinance  of  the  pass- 
over:  there  shall  no  stranger  eat  thereof; 
but  every  man's  servant  that  is  bought 
for  money,  when  thou  hast  circumcised 
him,  then  shall  he  eat  thereof.  A  tbreigner 
shall  not  eat  thereof.  Li  one  house  shall 
it  be  eaten  :  thou  shalt  not  carry  forth 
augbt  of  the  tiesh  thereof  abroad  out  of 
the  house;  neither  shalt  thou  break  a  bone 
thereof." 

We  here  see  that  the  case  as  it  stands 


.  in  Exodus  is  a  ceremony  and  not  a  pro- 
pliecy,  and  totally  unconnected  with 
Je&us's  bones,  or  any  part  of  him. 

John  having  thus  hlled  up  the  measure 
of  apostolic  fable,  concludes  his  book  with 
something  that  beats  all  fable  ;  for  he 
says  at  the  last  verse,  "  And  there  are 
also  many  other  things  which  Jesus  did, 
the  which  if  they  should  be  written  evei-y 
one,  I  suppose  that  even  the  world  itself 
could  not  contain  the  books  that  should 
be  written." 

This  is  what  in  vulgar  life  is  called  a 
thumper;  that  is,  not  only  a  lie,  but  a 
lie  beyond  the  line  of  possibility:  besides 
which,  it  is  an  absurdity,  for  if  they  should 
be  written  in  the  world,  the  world  wouUl 
contain  them. — Here  ends  the  examina- 
tion of  the  passages  called  prophecies. 


I  have  now,  reader,  gone  through  and 
examined  all  the  passages  which  the  four 
books  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 
quote  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  call  \ 
ju-ophecies  of  Jesus  Christ.     When  1  lirst  ] 
set  down  to  this  examination,   1  expected  \ 
to  tind  a  cause  for  some  censure,  but  little  ; 
did  1  expect  to  tind  them  so  utterly  des- 
titute of  truth,  and  of  all  pretensions  to 
it,  as  1  have  shewn  them  to  be. 

The  practice  which  the  writers  of  those 
books  employ  is  not  more  false  than  it  is 
absurd.  They  state  some  trifling  case  of 
the  person  they  call  Jesus  Christ,  and 
\lien  cut  out  a  sentence  from  some  pas- 
sages of  the  Old  Testament  and  call  it  a 
prophecy  of  that  case.  But  when  the 
words  thus  cut  out  are  restored  to  the 
phxce  they  are  taken  from,  and  read  with 
the  words  before  and  after  them,  they  give 
*he  lie  to  the  New  Testament.  A  short 
instance  or  two  of  this  will  suffice  for  the 
whole. 

They  make  Joseph  to  dream  of  an 
angel,  \?ho  informs  him  that  Herod  is 
dead,  and  tells  him  to  come  with  the  child 
out  of  Egypt.  They  then  cut  out  a  sen- 
tence from  the  book  of  Hosea,  "  Out  of 
Egypt  liave  1  called  my  Son,"  and  apply 
k  as  a  prophecy  iu  that  catie. 


The  words,  "  And  called  my  Son  out  ot 
Egypt,"  are  in  the  Bible  ; — but  what  of 
that  ?  They  are  only  part  of  a  passage, 
and  not  a  whole  passage,  and  stand  innne- 
diately  connected  with  other  words,  which 
show  they  refer  to  the  children  of  Israel 
coming  out  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Pha- 
roah,  and  to  the  idolatry  they  committed 
afterwards. 

Again  they  tell  us,  that  when  the 
soldiers  came  to  break  the  legs  of  the 
crucitted  persons,  they  found  Jesus  was 
already  dead,  and  therefore  did  not  break 
his.  They  then,  with  some  alteration  of 
the  original,  cut  out  a  sentence  from 
Exodus,  "  A  bone  of  him  shall  not  be 
broken,"  and  apply  it  as  a  prophecy  of 
that  case. 

The  words,  "  Neither  shall  ye  break  a 
bone  thereof,"  (for  they  have  altered  the 
text)  are  in  the  bible — but  what  of  that  ? 
They  4tC,  as  in  the  former  case,  only  part 
<'f  a  passage,  and  not  a  whole  passage, 
and  when  read  with  the  words  they  are 
iunnediately  joined  to,  shew  it  is  the  bones 
of  a  he-lamb  or  a  he-goat  of  which  the 
[»assage  speaks. 

Tliese  repeated  forgeries  and  falsifica- 
tions create  a  well-founded  susi)icion,  that 
all  the  cases  spoken  of  concerning    the 
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person  called  Jesus  Christ  are  made 
cases,  on  jmrpose  to  lug  in,  and  that 
very  clumsily,  some  broken  sentences  from  "j 
the  Old  Testament,  and  a])ply  them  as 
pi;o])heci<^3  of  those  cases;  and  that  so  far 
flora  his  being  the  Son  of  God,  he  did  not 
exist  even  as  a  man — that  he  is  merely  an 
inaginary  or  allegorical  character,  as 
Apollo,  Hercules,  Jupiter,  and  all  the 
deities  of  antiquity  were.  There  is  no  his- 
tory written  at  the  same  time  Jesus  Christ 
is  said  to  have  lived  that  speaks  of  the  ex- 
istence of  sm'h  a  person,  even  as  a  man. 

Did  we  find  in  any  other  book,  pre- 
tending to  give  a  system  of  religion,  the 
falsehoods,  falsifications,  contradictions, 
and  absurdities,  which  are  to  be  met  with 
in  almost  every  page  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  all  the  priests  of  the  present 
day,  who  supposed  themselves  capable, 
would  triumphantly  shew  their  skill  in 
criticism,  and  cry  it  down  as  a  most  glar- 
ing imposition.  But  since  the  books  in 
question  belong  to  their  own  trade  and 
j)rofession,  they,  or  at  least  many  of  them, 
seek  to  stifle  every  inquiry  into  them,  and 
abuse  those  who  have  the  honesty  and  the 
courage  to  do  it. 

When  a  book,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  is  ushered  into 
the  world  under  the  title  of  being  the 
Word  of  God,  it  ought  to  be  examined 
with  the  utmost  strictness,  in  order  to 
know  if  it  has  a  well-founded  claim  to 
that  title  or  not,  and  whether  we  are  or 
are  not  imposed  upon  :  for  as  no  poison 
is  so  dangerous  as  that  which  poisons  the 
physic,  so  no  falsehood  is  so  fatal  as  that 
which  is  made  an  article  of  faith. 

This  examination  becomes  more  neces- 
sary, because  when  the  New  Testament 
was  written,  I  might  say  invented,  the 
art  of  printing  was  not  known,  and  there 
were  no  other  copies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment than  written  copies.  A  written 
copy  of  that  book  would  cost  about  as 
much  as  six  hundred  common  printed 
Hi  hies  now  cost.  CtHisequently,  the  book 
was  in  the  hands  but  of  a  very  few  per- 
sons, and  these  chiefly  of  the  Church. 
This  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  writers  of 


the  New  Testament  to  make  quotations 
from  the  Old  Testament  as  they  pleased, 
and  call  them  prophecies,  with  very  little 
danger  of  being  detected,  besides  which, 
the  terrors  and  inquisitorial  fury  of  the 
Church,  like  what  they  tell  us  of  the 
flaming  sword  that  turned  every  way, 
stood  :,entry  over  the  New  Testament ; 
and  time,  which  brings  everything  else  to 
light,  has  served  to  thicken  the  darkness 
that  guards  it  from  detection. 

Were  the  New  Testament  now  to  ap- 
pear for  the  first  time,  every  priest  of  the 
present  day  would  examine  it  line  by  line, 
cind  compare  the  detached  sentences  it 
calls  prophecies  with  the  whole  passages: 
in  the  Old  Testament  whence  they  are 
taken.  Why  then  do  they  not  make  the 
same  examination  at  this  time,  as  tliey 
would  make  had  the  New  Testament  never 
appeared  before  ?  If  it  be  pj  jper  and 
right  to  make  it  in  one  case,  it  is  equally 
proper  and  right  to  do  it  in  the  other 
case.  Length  of  time  can  make  no  dif- 
ference in  the  right  to  do  it  any  time. 
But  instead  of  doing  this,  they  go  on  aa 
their  predecessors  went  on  before  them, 
to  tell  the  people  there  are  prophecies  of 
Jesus  Christ,  when  the  truth  is  there  are 
none. 

They  tell  us  that  Jesus  rose  from  the 
dead,  and  ascended  into  heaven.  It  is 
very  easy  to  say  so ;  a  great  lie  is  as 
easily  told  as  a  little  one.  But  if  he  had 
done  so,  those  would  have  been  the  only 
circumstances  respecting  him  that  would 
have  differed  from  the  common  lot  of 
man;  and  consequently  the  only  case  that 
would  apply  exclusively  to  him  as  pro- 
phecy, would  be  some  passage  in  the  01  i 
Testament  that  foretold  such  things  of 
him.  But  there  is  no  passage  in  the  Old 
Testament  that  speaks  of  a  person  who, 
after  being  crucified,  dead,  and  buried, 
should  rise  from  the  dead,  and  ascend  into 
heaveiu  Our  prophecy-mongers  supply 
the  silence  the  Old  Testament  guards  ujx)n 
such  things,  by  telling  us  of  passages  they 
call  prophecies,  and  that  falsely  so,  about 
Joseph's  dream,  old  clothes,  broken  bones, 
and  such  like  trifling  stuff. 
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In  writing  upon  this,  as  upon  every 
other  subject,  1  speaik  a  language  full  and 
intelligible.  I  deal  not  in  hints  and  in- 
timations. I  have  several  reasons  for 
this  :  First,  that  I  may  be  clearly  under- 
stood. Secondly,  that  it  may  be  seen  I  am 
in  earnest :  And,  Thirdly,  because  it  is  an 
affront  to  truth  to  treat  falsehood  with 
complaisance. 

I  will  close  this  treatise  with  a  subject 
1  have  already  touched  upon  in  the  First 
Part  of  the  Age  of  Reason. 

The  world  has  been  amused  with  the 
term  revealed  religion,  and  the  gene- 
rality of  priests  apply  this  term  to  the 
books  called  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
The  Mahometans  apply  the  same  term  to 
the  Koran.  There  is  no  man  that  be- 
lieves in  revealed  religion  stronger  than  I 
do  ;  but  it  is  not  the  reveries  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  nor  of  the  Koran, 
that  I  dignify  with  that  sacred  title.  That 
wliich  is  revelation  to  me,  exists  in  some 


thing  which  no  human  mind  can  invent,    degenerate  state  of  the  heathen  mytholo- 


no  human  hand  can  counterfeit  or  alter. 

The  Word  of  God  is  the  Creation 
we  behold;  and  this  word  of  God  reveal- 
eth  to  man  all  that  is  necessary  for  man 
to  know  of  his  Creator. 


We  see  it  in  the  umnensity  of  his  crea 
tion. 

Do  we  want  to  contemplate  his  wis 

see 


When,  in  the  First  Part  of  the  "  Age 
of  Reason,"  I  called  the  Creation  the  true 
revelation  of  God  to  man,  1  did  not  know 
that  any  other  person  had  expressed  the 
same  idea.  But  I  lately  met  with  the 
wiilings  of  Doctor  Conyers  Middleti)n, 
piiUished  the  begiiming  of  last  century, 
in  which  he  expresses  himself  in  the  same 
manner,  with  respect  to  the  Creation,  as 
I  have  done  in  the  "  Age  of  Reason." 

He  was  principal  librarian  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  in  England,  which 
furnished  him  with  extensive  opportuni- 
ties of  reading,  and  necessarily  required 
he  should  be  well  acquainted  wiUi  the 
dead  as  well  as  the  living  lauijua^es.  lie 
was  a  man  of  a  strong  original  mind  ; 
had  the  courage  to  think  for  himself,  and 
the  honesty  to  speak  his  thoughts. 

He  made  a  journey  to  Rome,  from 
whence  he  wrote  letters  to  show  that  the 
forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  Romish 
Christian  Church  were    taken  from    the 


gy,  as  it  stood  in  the  latter  times  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  He  attacked  with- 
out ceremony  the  miracles  which  the 
church  pretended  to  perform  ;  and  in  one 
of  his  treatises,   he  calls  the  Creation  a 


Do  we  want  to  contemplate  his  power?  \  Revelation.      The  priests  of  England  of 

that  day,  in  order  to  defend  their  citadel 
by  first  defending  its  outworks,  attacked 
him  for  attacking  the  Roman  ceremonies ; 


dom?  We  see  it  in  the  unchangeable  |  and  one  of  them  censures  him  for  calling 
order  by  which  the  incomprehensible  whole  the  creation  a- revelation — he  thus  replies 
is  governed.  :  to  him: — 

Do  we  want  to  contemplate  his  munifi-  "  One  of  them,"  says  he,  "  appears  te 
cence?  We  see  it  in  the  abundance  with  be  scandalized  by  the  title  of  Revelation, 
which  he  fills  the  earth.  \  which   I  have   given   to  that    discovery 

Do  we  want  to  contemplate  his  mercy?  \  which  God  made  of  himself,  in  the  visible 
We  see  it  in  his  not  withliolding  that  \  works  of  his  Creation.  Yet  it  is  no  other 
abundance  even  from  the  unthankful.  ;  than  what  the  wise  in  all  ages  have  given 

Do  we  want  to  contemplate  his  will,  so  \  to  it,  who  consider  it  as  the  most  authen- 
far  as  it  respects  man?  The  goodness  he  \  tic  and  indisputable  revelation  which  God 
shows  to  all,  is  a  lesson  for  our  conduct  has  ever  given  of  himself,  from  the  be- 
to  each  other.  \  ginning  of  the  world  to  this  day.     It  was 

In  fine — Do  we  want  to  know  what  |  this  by  which  the  first  notice  of  him  was 
God  is?  Search  not  the  book  called  the  \  revealed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 
Scripture,  which  any  human  hand  might  |  and  by  which  alone  it  has  been  kept  up 
make,  or  any  impostor   invent,    but  the  1  ever  since  amon^  the   several    nations  c4. 


wripture  called  the  Creation. 


it.     From  this,  the  reason  of  man  wai 
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enabled  to  trace  out  his  nature  and  attri- 
butes, and  by  a  gradual  deduction  of  con- 
sequences, to  learn  his  own  nature  also, 
with  all  the  duties  belonging  to  it  which 
relate  either  to  God  or  to  his  fellow-crea- 
tures. Tiiis  constitution  of  things  was 
ordained  by  God,  as  a  universal  law  or 
rule  of  conduct  to  man — the  source  of  all 
his  knowledge — the  test  of  all  truth,  by 
which  all  subsequent  revelations,  which 
are  supposed  to  have  been  given  by  God 
in  any  other  manner,  must  be  tried,  and 
cannot  bo  received  as  divine  any  further 
than  as  they  are  found  to  tally  and  coin- 
cide with  this  original  standard. 

"  It  was  this  divine  law  which  I  re- 
ferred to  in  the  passage  above  recited, 
(meaning  the  passage  on  which  they  had 
attacked  him)  being  desirous  to  excite  the 
reader's  attention  to  it,  as  it  would  enable 
him  to  judge  more  freely  of  the  argument 
1  was  handling.  For  by  contemplating 
this  law,  he  would  discover  the  genuine 
way  which  God  himself  has  marked  out 
to  us  for  the  acquisition  of  true  know- 
ledge; not  from  the  authority  or  reports 
of  our  fellow-creatures,  but  from  the  in- 
formation of  the  facts  and  material  ob- 
jects which  in  his  providential  distribution 
of  worldly  things,  he  haih  presented  to 
the  perpetual  observation  of  our  senses. 
VoT  as  it  was  from  these  that  his  existence 
and  nature,  the  most  important  articles  of 
all  knowledge,  were  first  discovered  to 
man,  so  that  grand  discovery  furnished 
new  light  towards  tracing  out  the  rest, 
and  made  all  the  inferior  subjects  of  hu- 
man knowledge  more  easily  discoverable 
to  us  by  the  same  method. 

"  I  hud  another  view  likewise  in  the 
same  passages,  and  applicable  to  the  same 
end,  of  giving  the  reader  a  more  enlarged 
notion  of  the  question  in  dispute,  who, 
by  turning  his  thoughts  to  reilect  on  the 
works  of  the  Creator,  as  they  are  mani- 
fested to  us  in  this  fabric  of  the  world, 
could  not  fail  to  observe,  that  they  are  all 
of  them  great,  noble,  and  suitable  to  the 
majesty  of  his  nature,  carrying  with  them 
the  proofs  of  their  origin,  and  showing 
themselves  io  be  the  production  of  an  all- 


j  wise  and  almighty  being  ;  and  by  acciis« 
toming  his  mind  to  these  sublime  reflec- 
tions, he  will  be  prepared  to  determine, 
whether  those  miraculous  interpositions  so 
confidently  affirmed  to  us  by  the  prnnitive 
fathers,  can  reasonably  be  thou>iht  to  make 
a  part  in  the  grand  scheme  of  the  divine 
administration,  or  whether  it  be  agreeable 
that  God,  who  created  all  things  by  his 
will,  and  can  give  what  turn  to  them  he 
pleases  by  the  same  will,  should,  for  the 
particular  purposes  of  his  government  and 
the  services  of  the  church,  descend  to 
the  expedient  of  visions  and  revelations, 
granted  sometimes  to  boys  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  elders,  and  sometimes  to  wo- 
men to  settle  the  fashion  and  length  of 
their  veils,  and  sometimes  to  pastors  of 
the  church,  to  enjoin  them  to  ordain  one 
man  a  lecturer,  another  a  priest; — or  that 
he  »hould  scatter  a  profusion  of  miracles 
around  the  stake  of  a  martyr,  yet  all 
of  them  vain  and  insignificant,  and  with- 
out any  sensible  effect,  eitiier  of  preserv- 
ing the  life,  or  easing  the  sufferings  of 
the  saint ;  or  even  mortifying  his  perse- 
cutors, who  were  always  left  to  enjoy  the 
full  triumph  of  their  cruelty,  and  the  poor 
martyr  to  expire  in  a  miserable  death. 
When  these  things,  I  say,  are  brought  to 
the  original  test,  and  compared  with  the 
genuine  and  indisputable  works  of  the 
Creator,  how  minute,  how  trifling,  how 
contemptible  must  they  be  ? — and  how  in- 
credible must  it  be  thought,  that  for  the 
intruction  of  his  church,  God  should  em- 
ploy ministers  so  precarious,  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  inadequate,  a'<  the  ecstaeies  of 
women  and  boys,  and  the  visioj,s  of  inte- 
rested priests,  which  were  deiided  at  the 
very  time  by  men  of  sense  to  whom  they 
were  projwsed. 

"  That  this  universsil  law,"  continues 
Middleton, — meaning  the  law  revealed  in 
the  works  of  the  creation, — "  was  actuaj.v 
revealed  to  the  heather  world  long  belbre 
the  gospel  was  known,  we  learn  from  all 
the  principal  sages  of  antiquity,  who  made 
it  the  capital  subject  of  their  studies  and 
writings. 

"  Cicero  (says  Middleton)  ban  given  us 
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9  aliort  abstract  of  it  in  a  fragment  still 
runiuining  from  one  of  his  books  on  go- 
vernment, wliich  (says  Middleton)  I  shall 
here  transcribe  in  his  own  words,  as  they 
will  illustrate  my  sense  also,  in  the  pas- 
sages that  appear  so  dark  and  dangerons 
to  my  antagoiu.st. 

*'  The  true  law  (it  is  Cicero  who  speaks) 
is  right  reason  conformable  to  the  nature 
of    things,    constant,     eternal,    diffused 
through    all,  which   calls  us  to  duty  by 
commanding — -deters  us  from  sin  by  for- 
bidding ;  which  never  loses  its  influence 
with  the  good,  nor  ever  preserves   it  with 
the  wicked.  This  law  cannot  be  overruled 
by  any  other,  nor  abrogated  in   whole  or 
in  part :  nor  can  we  be  absolved  from  it 
either  by  the  senate  or  by  the  people;  nor 
are  we  to  seek  any  other  comment  or  in- 
terpreter of  it  but  itself ;   nor  can    there 
be    one   law    at    Rome    and    another   at 
Athens — one  now  and  another  hereafter  ; 
but  the  same  eternal  immutable  law  com- 
prehends all  nations  at  all   times,  under 
one  common  master  and  governor  of  all — 
GOD.     He  is  the   inventor,    propounder, 
enactor  of  this  law;  and  whoever  will  not 
obey  it  must  first  renounce  himself  and 
throw  off  the  nature  of  man;    by    doing 
wiiich  he  will  suffer  the  greatest  punish- 
ments, though  he  should  escai)e  all    the 
other  torments  which  are  commonly  be- 
lieved to  be  prepared  for  th^?  wicked." — 
Here  ends  the  quotation  from  Cicero. 

"  Our  doctors  (continues  Middleton) 
perhaps  will  look  on  this  as  rank  Deism ; 
but  let  them  call  it  what  they  will,  [  shall 
ever  avow  and  defend  it  as  the  fundamen- 
tal, essential,  and  vital  part  of  all  true 
religion.''  Here  ends  the  quotation  from 
Middleton. 

I  have  here  given  the  reader  two 
sublime  extracts  from  men  who  lived  in 
ages  of  time  far  remote  from  eacli  other, 
but  who  thought  alike.  Cicero  lived  be- 
fore the  time  in  which  they  tell  us  Christ 
nas  born.  Middleton  may  be  called  a 
man  of  our  own  time,  as  he  lived  within 
the  same  century  with  ourselves. 

In  Cicero  we  see  that  va^t  superiority 
•fmind,  that  sublimity  of  right  reasoning 


and  justness  of  idea.>  ^hlch  man  acquires, 
not  by  studying  Bibles  and  Testaments, 
and  the  theology  of  schools  built  thereon, 
but  by  studying  the  Creator  in  the  im- 
mensity and  unchangeable  order  of  hi<» 
creation,  and  the  immutability  of  his  law. 
"  There  cannot,"  says  Cicero,  "  be  one 
law  noWy  and  another  hereafter;  but  the 
same  eternal,  immutable  law  comprehend* 
all  nations,  at  all  times,  under  one  com- 
mon master  and  governor  of  all — GOD." 
But  according  to  the  doctrine  of  schools 
which  priests  have  set  up,  we  see  one  law, 
called  the  0^<i  Testament^  given  in  one 
age  of  the  world,  and  another  law,  called 
the  New  Testament,  given  in  another 
age  of  the  world.  As  all  this  is  contra- 
dictory to  the  eternal  immutable  nature, 
and  the  unerring  and  unchangeable  wisdom 
of  God,  we  must  be  compelled  to  hold  this 
doctrine  to  be  false,  and  the  old  and  the 
new  law,  called  the  Old  and  the  New  Tes- 
tament, to  be  unpositions,  fables,  and 
forgeries. 

In  Middletdh,  we  see  the  manly  elo- 
quence of  an  enlarged  mind,  and  the 
genuine  sentiments  of  a  true  believer  in 
his  Creator.  Instead  of  reposing  his  faith 
on  books,  by  whatever  name  they  may  be 
called,  whether  old  Testaments  or  new, 
he  fixes  the  creation  as  the  great  original 
standard  by  which  every  other  thing  called 
the  word  or  work  of  God,  is  to  be  tried. 
In  this  we  have  an  indisputaWe  scale 
whereby  to  measure  every  word  or  work 
imputed  to  him.  If  the  thing  so  imputed 
carries  not  in  itself  the  evidence  of  the 
same  Almightiness  of  power,  of  the  san» 
unerring  truth  and  wisdom,  and  the  same 
unchangeable  order  in  all  its  parts,  as  are 
visibly  demonstrated  to  our  senses,  and 
comprehensible  by  our  reason,  in  the  mag- 
nificent fabric  of  the  universe,  that  wonl 
or  that  work  is  not  of  God.  Let  then  the 
two  books  called  the  Old  and  the  New  Tes- 
tament, be  tried  by  this  rule,  and  the  result 
will  be,  that  the  authors  of  them,  who- 
ever they  were,  will  be  convicted  of 
forgery  ! 

The  invariable  principles  and  unchange- 
able order  which  regulate  the  mo.emeuti 
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of  all  the  parts  that  compose  the  universe, 
demonstrate  both  io  our  senses  and  our 
reason,  that  its  creator  is  a  God  of  uner- 
ring truth.  But  the  Old  Testament,  be- 
sides the  numberless  absurd,  and  baga- 
telle stories  it  tells  of  God,  represents  him 
as  a  god  of  deceit,  a  god  not  to  be  con- 
fided in.  Ezekiel  makes  God  to  say,  chap. 
14,  yer.  9,  "And  if  the  prophet  be  de- 
Dei  ved  when  he  hath  spoken  a  thing,  I, 
the  Lord,  have  deceived  that  prophet." 
And  at  the  20th  chap.  ver.  25,  he  makes 
God,  in  speaking  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
to  say,  "  Wherefore  I  gave  them  statutes 
that  were  not  good,  and  judgments  by 
which  they  could  not  live.'*  This,  so  far 
from  being  the  word  of  God,  is  horrid 
blasphemy  against  him.  Reader,  put  thy 
confidence  in  thy  God,  and  put  no  trust 
in  the  Bible. 

The  same  old  Testament,  after  telling 
us  that  God  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  in  six  days,  makes  the  same  Al- 
mighty power  and  eternal  wisdom  employ 
itself  in  giving  directions  hpvf  a  priest's 
garment  should  be  cut,  and  what  sort  of 
stuff  they  should  be  made  of,  and  what 
their  offerings  should  be,  gold,  and  silver, 
and  brass,  and  blue,  and  purple,  and  scar- 
let, and  fine  linen,  and  goats'  hair,  and 
rams'  skins  dyed  red,  and  badger  skins, 
&c.  chap.  XXV.  ver.  3;  and  in  one  of  the 
pretended  prophecies  I  have  just  exam- 
ined, God  is  made  to  give  directions  how 
they  should  kill,  cook,  and  eat  a  he-lamb 
or  a  he-goat.  And  Ezekiel,  chap.  4,  to 
fill  up  the  measure  of  abominable  absurdi- 
ty, makes  God  to  order  him  to  take — 
*•  wheat  and  barley,  and  beans,  and  len- 
tiles,  and  millet,  and  fitches,  and  make  a 
loaf  or  a  cake  thereof,  and  bake  it  with 
human-dung,  and  eat  it;^^  but  as  Eze- 
kiel complained  that  this  mess  was  too 
htrong  for  his  stomach,  the  matter  was 
compromised  from  man's-dung  to  cow- 
dung,  Ezekiel,  chap.  4.  Compare  all 
this  ribaldry,  blasjiheraously  called  the 
word  of  God,  with  the  Almighty  power 
that  created  the  universe,  and  whose 
external  wisdom  directs  and  governs  all 
its   mi^htv  movements,  and  we  shall  be 


at  a  loss  to  find  a  name  sufllelenlly  con- 
temptible for  it. 

In  the  promises  which  the  Old  Testa- 
ment pretends  that  God  made  to  his  peo- 
ple, the  same  derogatory  ideas  of  him 
prevail.  It  makes  God  to  promise  to 
Abraham,  that  his  seed  should  be  like  the 
stars  in  heaven  and  the  sand  on  the  sea 
shore  for  multitude,  and  that  he  would 
give  them  the  land  of  Canaan  as  their  in- 
heritance for  ever.  But  observe,  reader, 
how  the  performance  of  this  promise  was 
to  begin,  and  then  ask  thine  own  reason, 
if  the  wisdom  of  God,  whose  power  is 
equal  to  his  will,  could,  consistently  with 
that  power  and  that  wisdom,  make  such  a 
promise. 

The  performance  of  that  promise  was  to 
begin,  according  to  that  book,  by  four 
hundred  years  of  bondage  and  affliction. 
Genesis,  chap.  xv.  ver.  13,  "And  God 
said  unto  Abraham,  know  of  a  surety,  that 
thy  seed  shall  be  a  stranger  in  a  land  that 
is  not  theirs,  and  shall  serve  them,  and 
they  shall  afflict  them  four  hundred  years." 
This  promise  then  to  Abraham,  and  his 
seed  for  ever,  to  iidiabit  the  land  of 
Canaan,  had  it  been  a  fact  instead  of  a 
fable,  was  to  operate,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  it,  as  a  curse  upon  all  the  people 
and  their  children,  and  their  children's 
children,  for  four  hundred  years. 

But  the  case  is,  the  book  of  Genesis 
was  written  after  the  bondage  in  Egypt 
had  taken  place;  and  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  the  disgrace  of  the  Lord's  chosen  people, 
as  they  called  themselves,  being  in  bond- 
age to  the  Gentiles,  they  make  God  to  be 
the  author,  and  annex  it  as  a  condition  to 
a  pretended  promise;  as  if  God  in  making 
that  promise,  had  exceeded  his  power  in 
performing  it,  and  consequently  his  wis- 
dom in  making  it,  and  was  obliged  to 
compromise  with  them  for  one  half,  and 
with  the  Egj'ptians,  to  whom  they  were  to 
be  in  bondage,  for  the  other  half. 

Without  degrading  my  own  reason  by 
bringing  those  wretched  luid  contemptible 
tales  into  a  comparative  view,  with  the 
Almighty  power  and  eternal  wisdom, 
which  the  Creator  hath  demonstrated  tfl 
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onr  senses  in  the  creation  of  the  universe, 
I  will  confine  myself  to  i»ay,  that  if  we 
compare  them  with  the  divine  and  forcible 
sentiments  of  Cicero,  the  result  will  be, 
that  the  human  mind  has  degenerated  by 
believing  them.  Man  in  a  state  of  gro- 
velling superstition,  from  which  he  hns  not 
courage  to  rise,  loses  the  energy  of  his 
mental  powers. 

I  will  not  tire  the  reader  with  more 
observations  on  the  Old  Testament. 

As  to  the  New  Testament,  if  it  be 
brought  and  tried  by  that  standard,  which, 
as  Mlddleton  wisely  says,  Grod  has  revealed 
to  our  senses,  of  his  Almighty  power  and 
wisdom  in  the  creation  and  government 
of  the  visible  universe,  it  will  be  found 
equally  as  false,  paltry,  and  absurd,  as  the 
Old. 

Without  entering,  in  this  place,  into  any 
other  argument,  that  the  story  of  Christ 
is  of  human  invention  and  not  of  divine 
origin,  I  will  confine  myself  to  show  that 
it  is  derogatory  to  God,  by  the  contrivance 
of  it;  because  the  means  it  supposes  God 
to  use,  are  not  adequate  to  the  end  to  be 
obtained;  and  therefore  are  derogatory  to 
the  Almightiness  of  his  power,  and  the 
eternity  of  his  wisdom. 

The  New  Testament  supposes  that  God 
sent  his  Son  upon  earth  to  make  a  new 
covenant  with  man;  which  tlie  church 
calls  the  covenant  of  G^'ace,  and  to  in- 
struct mankind  in  a  new  doctrine,  which 
it  calls  Faith,  meaning  thereby,  not  faith 
in  God,  for  Cicero  and  all  true  Deists  al- 
ways had  and  always  will  have  this;  but 
faith  in  the  person  called  Jesus  Christ, 
and  that  whoever  had  not  this  faith  should, 
to  use  the  words  of  the  New  Testament, 
be  DAMNED. 

Now  if  this  were  a  fact,  it  is  consistent 
with  that  attribute  of  God,  called  his 
Goodness,  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
letting  poor  unfortunate  man  know  it; 
and  as  that  goodness  was  united  to  Al- 
mighty power,  and  that  power  to  Almighty 
wisdom,  all  the  means  existed  in  the  hand 
of  the  Creator  to  make  it  known  immedi- 
ately over  the  whole  earth,  in  a  manner 
tuitable  to  the  Almightiness  of  his  divine 


\  nature,  and  with  evidence  that  would  n«t 
leave  man  in  doubt;  for  it  is  always  in- 
cumbent upon  us,  in  all  cases,  to  believe 
that  the  Almighty  always  acts,  not  by  im- 
perfect means  as  imperfect  man  acts,  but 
consistently  with  his  Almightiness.  It  i« 
this  only  that  can  become  the  infallible 
criterion  by  which  we  can  possibly  distin- 
guish the  works  of  God  from  the  works 
of  man. 

Observe  now,  reader,  how  the  compari- 
son between  this  supposed  mission  of 
Christ,  on  the  belief  or  disbelief  of  which 
they  say  man  was  to  be  saved  or  damned 
— observe,  I  say,  how  the  comparison  be- 
tween this  and  the  Almighty  power  and 
wisdom  of  God  demonstratcifl  to  our  senses 
in  the  visible  creation,  goes  on. 

The  Old  Testament  tells  us  that  God 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and 
every  thing  therein,  in  six  days.  The 
term  SIX  days  is  ridiculous  enough  when 
applied  to  God;  but  leaving  out  that  ul>- 
surdity,  it  contains  the  idea  of  Almighty 
power  acting  unitedly  with  Almighty  wis- 
dom, to  produce  an  inmiense  work,  that  of 
the  creation  of  the  universe,  and  every 
thing  therein,  in  a  short  time. 

Now,  at  the  eternal  sal  Tat  ion  of  man  is 
of  much  greater  importance  than  his  crea- 
tion, and  as  that  salvation  depends,  as  the 
New  Testament  tells  us,  on  man's  know- 
ledge of  and  belief  in  the  person  called 
Jesus  Christ,  it  necessarily  follows  from 
our  belief  in  the  goodness  and  justice  of 
God,  and  our  knowledge  of  his  Almighty 
power  and  wisdom,  as  demonstrated  in 
the  creation,  that  ALL  this,  if  true,  would 
be  made  known  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
in  as  little  time,  at  least,  as  was  employed 
in  making  the  world.  To  suppose  the 
Almighty  would  pay  gi-eater  regard  and 
attention  to  the  creation  and  organization 
of  inanimate  matter,  than  he  would  to  the 
salvation  of  innumerable  millions  of  souls, 
which  himself  had  created,  ^*  As  the  im- 
age of  himself,^*  is  to  offer  an  insult  to 
his  goodness  and  his  justice. 

Now  observe,  reader,  how  the  promul- 
gation of  this  pretended  salvation  by  a 
knowledge  of,  and  a  belief  in  Jesus  Chmt 
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vent  on,  compared  with  the  work  of  crea- 


tion. 


In  the  first  place,  it  took  longer  time  I 
to  make  the  child  than  to  make  the  world,  | 
for  nine  months  were  passed  awa}?  and  to-  | 
tally  lost  in  a  state  of  pregnancy  ;    which  ? 
is  more  than  forty  times  longer  time  than  > 
Grod  employed  in  making  the  world,    ac-  ^ 
cording  to  the  Bible  account.     Secondly,  s 
several  years  of  Christ's  life  were  lost   in  > 
a  state  of  human  infancy.     But  the  uni-  > 
verse  was  in  maturity  the  moment  it  ex- 1 
isted.     Thirdly,  Christ,  as   Luke  asserts,  < 
was  thirty  years  old  before   he  began  to  { 
preach  what  they  call  his  mission. — Mil-  \ 
lions  of  souls  died  in  the  meantime  with-  < 
out  knowing  it.     Fourthly,   it  was  above  | 
three  hundred  years  from  that  time  before  \ 
the  book  called  the  New   Testament  was  ' 
compiled  into  a  written  copy,  before  which  J 
time  there  was  no  such  book.     Fifthly,  it  \ 
was  above  a  thousand  years  after  that  be- 
fore it  could  be  circulated,  because  neither 
Jesus  nor  his  apostles  had  knowledge  of, 
or  were  inspired  with  the  art  of  printing; 
and  consequently,  as  the  means  for  making 
it  universally  known   did  not  exist,   the 
means  were  not  equal  to   the  end,   and 
therefore  it  is  not  the  work  of  God. 

I  will  here  subjoin  the  nineteenth  Psalm, 
which  is  truly  deistical,  to  show  how  uni- 
versally and  instantaneously  the  works  of 
Grod  make  themselves  known,  compared 
with  this  pretended  salvation  by  Jesus 
Christ. 

Psalm  19th. — "  The  heavens  declare 
the  glory  of  G-od,  and  the  firmament  shew- 
►'th  his  handy-work — Day  unto  day  utter- 
t'th  speech,  and  night  unto  night  sheweth 
knowledge — There  is  no  speech  nor  lan- 
j:\i&gQ  where  their  voice  is  not  heard — 
Cheir  line  is  gone  out  through  all  the 
■arth,  and  their  words  to  the  end  of  the 
>vorld.  In  them  hath  he  set  a  chamber 
tor  the  Bun. — Wliich  is  as  a  bridegroom 


ooming  out  of  his  chamber,  and  rejoiceth 
as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race — his  going 
forth  is  fi"om  the  end  of  the  heaven,  and 
his  circuit  unto  the  ends  of  it,  and  there 
is  nothing  hid  fi-om  the  heat  thereof." 

Now  had  the  news  of  salvation  by  Jesus 
Christ  been  inscribed  on  the  face  of  the 
sun  and  the  moon,  in  characters  that  all 
nations  would  have  understood,  the  whole 
earth  would  have  known  it  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  all  nations  would  have  believed 
it  ;  whereas,  though  it  is  now  almost  two 
thousand  years  since,  as  they  tell  us, 
Christ  came  upon  the  earth,  not  a  twen- 
tieth part  of  the  people  of  the  earth  know 
anything  of  it,  and  among  those  who  do, 
the  wiser  part  do  not  believe  it. 

I  have  now,  reader,  gone  through  all 
the  passages  called  the  prophecies  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  shown  there  is  no  such  thing. 

I  have  examined  the  story  told  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  compared  the  several  circum- 
stances of  it  with  that  revelation  which, 
as  Middleton  wisely  says,  God  has  made 
to  us  of  his  Power  and  Wisdom  in  the 
structure  of  the  universe,  and  by  which 
everything  ascribed  to  him  is  to  be  tried. 
The  result  is,  that  the  story  of  Christ  has 
not  one  trait,  either  in  its  character  or  in 
the  means  employed,  that  bears  the  least 
resemblance  to  the  power  and  wisdom  of 
God,  as  demonstrated  in  the  creation  of 
the  universe.  All  the  means  are  hunum 
means,  slow,  uncertain,  and  inadequate  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  end  proposed; 
and  therefore  the  whole  is  a  fabulous  in- 
vention, and  undeserving  of  credit. 

The  priests  of  the  present  day  profess 
to  believe  it. — They  gain  their  living  by 
it,  and  they  exclaim  against  something 
they  call  Infidelity.  I  will  define  what  it 
is.  He  that  believes  in  the  story 
OF  Christ,  is  an  Infidel  to  his 
Go©  ! 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
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CONTRADICTORY    DOCTRINES 

IN      THE 

NEW    TESTAMENT, 

BETWEEN 

MATTHEW    AND     MARK. 


In  the  New  Testament,  Mark,  chap. 
xvi.  ver.  16,  it  is  said,  "  He  that  believeth 
and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved;  he  that 
believeth  not  shall  be  damned."  This  is 
making  salvation,  or  in  other  words,  the 
happiness  of  man  after  this  life,  to  depend 
entirely  on  believing,  or  on  what  Chris- 
tians call  Faith. 

But  the  25th  chapter  of  The  Gospel 
according  to  Matthew  makes  Jesus 
Christ  to  preach  a  direct  contrary  doc- 
trine to  The  Gospel  according  to 
Mark;  for  it  makes  salvation,  or  the 
fiiture  happiness  of  man,  to  depend  en- 
tirely on  good  works  ;  and  those  good 
works  are  not  good  works  done  to  God, 
for  he  needs  them  not,  but  good  works 
done  to  man. 

The  passage  referred  to  in  Matthew  is 
the  account  there  given  of  what  is  called 
the  last  day,  or  the  day  of  judgment, 
where  the  whole  world  is  represented  to 
be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  righteous 
and  the  unrighteous,  metaphorically  called 
the  sheep  and  the  goats. 

To  the  one  part,  called  the  righteous, 
or  the  sheep,  it  says,  "  Come  ye  blessed  of 
my  father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared 
for  you  from  the  beginning  of  the  world — 
for  I  was  an  hungered  and  ye  gave 
me  meat — /  was  thirsty  and  ye  gave 
me  drink — J  was  a  stranger  and  ye 
took  me  in — Naked  and  ye  clothed  me 
— /  was  sick  and  ye  visited  me — / 
was  in  prison  and  ye  came  unto  me. 

"  Then  shall  the  righteous  answer  him, 
Raying,  Lord,  when  saw  we  thee  an  hun- 
gered and  fed  thee,  or  thirsty  :«nd  gave 
thee  drink?  When  saw  we  thee  a  stranger 
and  took  thee  in,  or  naked  and  clothed 
thee?  Or  when  saw  we  thee  sick  and  in 
prison,  and  came  unto  thee? 

**  And  the  king  shall  answer  and   say 


unto  them,  verily  I  say  unto  yoii,  inas- 
much as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of 
the  least  of  these  my  brethreny  ye  have 
done  it  unto  we." 

Here  is  nothing  about  believing  in 
Christ, — nothing  about  that  phantom  of 
the  imagination  called  Faith.  The  works 
here  spoken  of  are  the  works  of  humanity 
and  benevolence,  or,  in  other  words,  an 
endeavour  to  make  God's  creation  happy. 
Here  is  nothing  about  preaching  and 
making  long  prayers,  as  if  God  must  be 
dictated  to  by  man  ;  nor  about  building 
churches  and  meetings,  nor  hiring  priests 
to  pray  and  preach  in  them.  Here  is 
nothing  about  predestination — that  lust 
which  some  men  have  for  damning  one 
another.  Here  is  nothing  about  baptism, 
whether  by  sprinkling  or  plunging  ;  nor 
about  any  of  those  ceremonies  for  which 
the  Christian  church  has  been  fighting, 
persecuting,  and  burning  each  other  ever 
since  the  Christian  church  began. 

If  it  be  asked,  why  do  not  priests  preach 
the  doctrine  contained  in  this  chapter? 
The  answer  is  easy: — they  are  not  fond  of 
practising  it  themselves.  It  does  not 
answer  for  their  trade.  They  had  rather 
get  than  give.  Charity  with  them  begins 
and  ends  at  home. 

Had  it  been  said.  Come  ye  blessed,  ye 
have  been  liberal  in  paying  the  preach- 
ers of  the  word,  ye  have  contributed 
largely  towards  building  churches  and 
meetivg-houses,  there  is  not  a  hired 
priest  in  Christendom  but  would  have 
thundered  it  continually  in  the  ears  of  his 
congregation.  But  as  it  is  altogether  on 
good  works  done  to  men,  the  priests  pass 
it  over  in  silence,  and  they  will  abuse  me 
for  bring  it  unto  notice. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
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I  have  said  in  the  first  part  of  the  "  Age 
of  Reason,"  that  "  /  hope  for  happiness 
after  this  life'^  This  hope  is  comfort- 
able to  me,  and  I  presume  not  to  go  be- 
yonr^  ^he  comfortable  idea  of  hope,  with 
respect  to  a  future  state. 

I  consider  myself  in  the  hands  of  my 
Creator,  and  that  he  will  dispose  of  me 
after  this  life,  consistently  with  his  justice 
and  goodness.  I  leave  all  these  matters 
to  him  as  my  Creator  and  friend,  and  I 
hold  it  to  be  presumption  in  man  to  make 
an  article  of  faith  as  to  what  the  Creator 
will  do  with  us  hereafter. 

I  do  not  believe,  because  a  man  and  a 
woman  make  a  child,  that  it  imposes  on 
the  Creator  the  unavoidable  obligation  of 
keeping  the  being  so  made  in  eternal  ex- 
istence hereafter.  It  is  in  his  power  to  do 
so,  or  not  to  do  so,  and  it  is  not  in  our  power 
to  decide  which  he  will  do. 

The  book  called  the  New  Testament, 
which  I  hold  to  be  falmlous,  and  have 
shewn  to  Ix;  false,  gives  an  account  in  the 
25th  Chapter  of  Matthew,  of  what  is  there 
called  the  last  day,  or  the  day  of  judgment. 
The  whole  world,  according  to  that  ac- 
count, IS  divided  into  two  parts,  the  righ- 
teous and  the  unrighteous,  figuratively 
ealled  the  sheep  and  the  goats.  They  are 
then  to  receive  their  sentence.  To  the 
one,  figuratively  called  the  sheep,  it  says, 
"  Come  J  i/e  blessed  of  mi/  father,  inherit 
the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world.'*  To  the 
other,  figuratively  called  the  goats,  it  says, 
"  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into 
everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  Devil 
and  his  angels.''* 

Now  the  case  is,  the  world  cannot  be 
thus  divided — the  moral  world,   like  the 


physical  world,  is  composed  of  numerous 
degrees  of  character,  running  imperceptibly 
one  into  the  other,  in  such  a  manner  that 
no  fixed  point  of  division  can  be  found  in 
either.  That  point  is  no  where,  or  is 
every  where.  The  whole  world  might  be 
divided  into  two  parts  numerically,  but  not 
as  to  moral  character;  and  therefore  the 
metaphor  of  dividing  them,  as  sheep  and 
goats  can  be  divided,  whose  difference  is 
marked  by  their  external  figure  is  absurd. 
All  sheep  are  still  sheep ;  all  goats  are 
still  goats;  it  is  their  physical  lature 
to  be  so.  But  one  part  of  the  world  are 
not  all  good  alike,  nor  the  other  part  all 
wicked  alike.  There  are  some  exceedingly 
good;  others  exceedingly  wicked.  There 
is  another  description  of  men  who  cannot 
be  ranked  with  either  the  one  or  the  other 
— they  belong  neither  to  the  sheep  nor  the 
goats;  and  there  is  still  another  descrip- 
tion of  them  who  are  so  very  insignificant 
both  in  character  and  conduct  as  not  to  be 
worth  the  trouble  of  damning  or  saving, 
or  of  raising  fi*om  the  dead. 

My  own  opinion  is,  that  those  whose 
lives  have  been  spent  in  doing  good,  and 
endeavouring  to  make  their  fellow  mortals 
happy,  for  this  is  the  only  way  in  which 
we  can  serve  God,  will  be  happy  here- 
after; and  that  the  very  wicked  will  meet 
with  some  punishment.  But  those  who 
are  neither  good  nor  bad,  or  are  too  insig- 
nificant for  notice,  will  be  dropt  entirely. 
This  is  my  opinion.  It  is  consistent  with 
my  idea  of  God's  justice,  and  with  the 
reason  that  God  has  given  me,  and  I  grate- 
fully know  he  has  t-iven  me  a  large  S'hare 
of  that  divine  gift. 

THOMAS  PAINE 
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PREFACE  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


[This  tract  is  a  chapter  belonging  to 
the  third  part  of  the  Age  of  Reason,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  references  made  in  it 
to  preceding  articles,  as  forming  part  of 
the  same  work.  It  was  culled  from  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Paine,  after  his  death, 
and  published  in  a  mutilated  state,  by 
Mrs.  Bonneville,  his  executrix.  Passages 
having  a  reference  to  the  Christian  religion 
she  erased,  with  a  view,  no  doubt,  of  ac- 
commodating the  work  to  the  prejudices 
of  bigotry.  These  however  have  been  re- 
stored from  the  original  manuscript,  ex- 
cepting a  few  lines  which  were  rendered 
illegible. 

The  masonic  society  had  committed 
nothing  to  print  until  the  year  1722, 
when  Doct.  Anderson's  book  of  constitu- 
tions, &c.  was  ordered  by  the  Grand 
Lodge  to  be  printed.  Since  that  time 
the  ^masons  have  published  many  works 
respecting  the  fraternity,  all  of  which, 
through  design  or  want  of  information, 
tend  to  obscure  and  embarrass  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  as  the  society  had  adopted  the 
custom  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  priests,  called  j 
Druids,  to  keep  their  proceedings  an  en- 
tire secret,  mankind  in  general,  including 
the  greater  portion  of  the  brethren  them- 
selves, have  remained  in  utter  ignorance 
in  regard  to  its  establishment  and  original 
intention.  Various  speculations  therefore 
continue  to  be  made  respecting  the  origin 
of  the  society,  and  its  views  at  the  time  of 
its  formation  ;  and  Mr.  Paine,  among 
the  rest,  with  all  his  sagacity,  has  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  most  egregiously  de- 
ceived by  such  writings  of  the  masons  as 
bad  fallen  into  his  hands.  These  writers, 
in  giving  an  account  of  the  society,  take 
up  the  history  of  architecture  as  far  back 
as  any  record  of  it  has  survived  the  wreck 
of  time.  Wherever  they  can  trace  in  his- 
tory, whether  true  or  fabulous,  any  ac- 
count of  noble  and  grand  structures,  they 


presumptuously  pronounce  them  to  have 
been  raised  by  their  society.  The  pyra- 
mids of  Egypt,  the  tower  of  Babel  whose 
existence  is  doubted,  and  Solomon's  tem- 
ple, about  which  there  has  probably  been 
much  lying,  are  all  claimed  by  them.  For 
what  is  this  ridiculous  parade,  but  U 
make  the  uninitiated,  as  well  as  their 
own  members,  few  of  whom  know  any 
thing  about  it,  wonder  at  the  astonishing 
antiquity  of  the  institution  ?  Would  not 
the  advice  of  Pope  apply  in  this  case  ? 

"  Go !  and  pretend  your  family  is  young, 

Nor  own  your  fathers  have  been  fools  so  long." 

If  the  antiquity  of  a  sect  or  society 
proved  its  utility,  or  that  it  was  founded 
in  correct  principles,  the  religion  taught 
by  the  ancient  Egyptian  priests,  or  Juda- 
ism, ought  to  be  preferred  to  Christianity. 

There  is  no  possible  use  to  be  derived 
from  deception  upon  this  subject.  The 
masonic  society  is  undoubtedly  very 
ancient  ;  having  commenced,  in  the  city 
of  York,  in  England,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  tenth  century  of  the  Christian  era ; 
and  from  thence  it  spread  into  other  parts 
of  Europe.  It  was  formed  by  men  who 
had  some  knowledge  of  rude  architecture 
such  as  it  was  at  that  day,  and  working 
masons  ;  and  had  no  other  view  than  im- 
provement in  the  art  or  craft  of  masonry  ; 
which  their  writers  dignify  with  the  title 
of  royal  craft,  because  some  of  their 
Kings  have  condescended  to  become 
members  of  the  society,  for  the  purpose, 
no  doubt,  of  flattering  their  subjects  to 
persevere  in  improvements  in  the  art  of 
building  ;  which  was  useful  to  them,  as 
they  always  stand  in  need  of  palaces, 
castles,  and  churches.  The  society  i» 
composed  of  free  men,  none  others  are 
admitted,  hence  the  term,  freemasons. 
At  first  there  were  but  three  degrees,  ap- 
prentice, fellow-craft,  that  is,  one  who  had 
served  an  apprenticeship,  and  was  entitled 
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to  wages  as  a  journeyman  ;  and  master 
mason.  The  latter  degree  entitled  its 
possessor  to  contract  for  building  on  his 
own  account.  It  was  not  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century,  that 
any  one  according  to  the  regulations  of 
the  society,  could  be  admitted  a  member, 
who  did  not  labour  at  the  trade  of  ma- 
sonry, or  knew  something  of  architecture  ; 
although,  perliaps,  tlirough  favour,  some 
were  smuggled  in  who  had  very  little  or 
no  knowledge  of  that  art.* 

As  to  the  mysteries  of  the  craft,  so 
much  talked  of,  they  are  of  the  same  na- 
ture as  those  of  carpentry,  or  any  other 
trade ;  and  consist  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  masonry  ;  which  was  thought  much 
more  of  at  the  time  the  society  was  insti- 
tuted, than  at  the  ])resent  day.  The 
trifling  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  the 
masons  borrowed  from  the  ancient  Druids, 
are  mere  allegories,  and  symbolical  signs 
and  words,  serving  as  a  medium  of  se- 
cresy,  by  means  of  which  the  members  of 
the  society  are  enabled  to  recognize  each 
other. 

There  -is  no  more  propriety  in  prefixing 
the  term  free  to  masonry,  than  there  is  to 
carpentry,  smithery,  or  to  any  other  trade. 


*  The  Author  of  this  Preface,  although  he  has 
thrown  considerable  light  upon  the  subject,  has 
been  himself  deceived  by  masonic  writers  in  respect 
to  the  origin  of  the  existing  society  of  Freemasons ; 
wliich  is  entirely  speculative,  and  was  instituted  at 
the  time,  A'hen,  he  says,  persons  not  being  masons 
by  trade  were  first  admitted  as  members,  viz.  in 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Late 
writers  have  shown,  that  the  first  Lodge  ever  esta- 
blished upon  the  existing  speculative  plan,  was 
formed  in  London,  in  1717;  and  that  a  similar  so- 
ciety was  formed  in  Scotland,  in  1736.  These  two 
lodges  soon  began  to  quarrel  about  precedency; 
each  endeavouring  to  prove  its  priority  by  existing 
records  of  the  humble  mechanical  societies  of  la- 
bouring masons,  which  had  been  established  in 
both  kingdoms  many  centuries  before.  The  York- 
ites,  in  Lngland,  it  is  beheved,  produced  the  oldest 
documents:  both  societies,  however,  continue  to 
grant  dispensations  for  forming  lodges  in  foreign 
countries. 

From  these  two  sources  idl  the  Freemason  so- 
cieties, upon  the  present  establishment,  owe  their 
origin.  Nothing  of  the  kind  ever  existed  in  Eu- 
rope, or  any  other  quarter  of  tlie  world,  previously 
to  1717'  Although  ostcnsii)ly  founded  upon  a  so- 
ciety of  real  working  niiisons,  nothing  is  now 
taught  in  it,  nor  ever  lias  been,  of  that  art,  or  any 
other  ttrt  or  science. — Ed. 
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It  is  inapjilicable  to  any  art  jr  trade;  al- 
though it  may  be  applied  to  the  professors 
of  it.  At  the  time  the  free  masons'  so- 
ciety was  first  instituted  in  England, 
there  were  in  that  kingdom  both  free  men 
and  slaves  in  all  the  mechanical  trades 
then  in  use.  Dr.  Henry,  in  his  history  of 
Grreat  Britain,  giving  an  account  of  the 
different  ranks  of  people,  &c.  from  449  to 
1066,  after  statint,'  that  slavery  had  been 
in  some  degree  meliorated,  observes,  "  But 
after  all  these  mitigations  of  the  severities 
of  slavery,  the  yoke  of  servitude  was  still 
very  heavy,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
labourers,  mechanics,  and  common  people, 
groaned  under  that  yoke  at  the  conclusion 
of  this  period."  Which  was  140  years 
after  the  establishment  of  the  masonic 
society. 

All  the  writers  upon  this  subject,  wlio 
are  members  of  the  society,  endeavour  to 
conceal  the  origin  and  object  of  it.  For 
what  reason  it  is  difficult  to  imagine,  ex- 
cept it  be  to  keep  the  world  in  amazement 
respecting  it.  Or,  perhaps,  their  pride  in- 
duces them  to  contemn  the  humble,  though 
laudable  and  useful  purposes  for  wliich  tlie 
institution  was  formed.  Enougli  however 
has  appeared  in  the  old  records  which 
they  have  published  to  establish  tlie  view  I 
have  taken  of  it,  and  which,  records  when  I 
commenced  this  preface,  I  intended  to 
have  inserted;  but  finding  they  would  ex- 
tend to  too  great  a  length,  I  amuu..'er  the 
necessity  of  omitting  them.  I  will  however 
make  a  few  extracts  from  the  old  charges 
of  the  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  eollected 
from  their  old  records,  at  the  command  of 
the  Grand  Master,  by  James  Anderson, 
D.D.  Approved  by  the  Grand  Lodge,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  first  edition  of 
of  the  Book  of  Constitutions,  on  March 
25, 1722. 

Concerning  God  and  religion.  A 
mason  is  obliged,  by  his  tenure,  to  obey 
the  moral  law;  and  if  he  rightly  under- 
stands the  art,  he  will  never  be  a  stupid 
atheist,  nor  an  irreligious  libertine.  But 
though  in  ancient  times  masons  were 
charged  in  every  country  to  be  of  the  re- 
ligion of  that  countr}'  or  nation,  whatever 
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tt  was,  yet  it  is  now  thought  more  expedi- 
ent only  to  oblige  tliem  to  tliat  religion  in 
wliich  all  men  agree,  leaving  their  parti- 
cular opinions  to  themselves  ;  that  is,  to 
be  good  men  and  true,  or  men  of  honour 
and  honesty,  by  whatever  denominations 
or  persuasions  they  may  be  distinguished; 
whereby  masonry  becomes  the  centre  of 
union,  and  the  means  of  conciliating  true 
friendship  among  persons,  that  must  have 
remained  at  a  perpetual  distance.* 

Of  Lodges.  A  lodge  is  a  place  where 
masons  assemble  and  work ;  hence  that 
assembly,  or  duly  organized  society  of  ma- 
sons, is  called  a  lodge;  and  every  brother 
ought  to  belong  to  one,  and  to  be  subject 
to  its  By-Laws  and  the  general  regula- 
tions. 

The  persons  admitted  members  of  a 
lodge,  must  be  good  and  true  men,  free- 
born,  of  mature  and  discreet  age,  no  bond- 
men, no  women,  no  immoral  or  scandalous 
men,  but  of  good  report. 

Of  apprentices.  Candidates  may 
know,  that  no  master  should  take  an  ap- 
prentice, unless  he  has  sufficient  employ- 
ment for  him,  and  unless  he  be  a  perfect 
youth,  having  no  maim  or  defect  in  his 
body,  that  may  render  him  incapable  of 
leai-ning  the  art,  of  serving  his  master's 
lord,  and  of  being  made  a  brother,  and 
then  a  fellow-craft  in  due  time,  even  after 
he  has  served  such  a  term  of  years,  as  the 
custom  of  the  country  directs;  and  that  he 
shimld  be  descended  of  honest  parents. 

Of  the  management  of  the  craft  in 
working.    All  Masons  shall  work  honestly 


The  most  expert  of  the  fellow-craftsmen 
shall  be  chosen  or  appointed  the  master  oi- 
overseer  of  the  Lord's  work;  who  is  to  be 
called  master  by  those  that  work  under 
him.  The  craftsmen  are  to  avoid  all  ill 
language,  and  to  call  each  other  by  no  dis- 
obliging name,  but  brother  or  fellow;  and 
to  behave  themselves  courteously  with- 
in and  without  the  lodge. 

The  master,  knowing  himself  to  be  able 
of  cunning,  shall  undertake  the  Lord's 
work  as  reasonably  as  possible,  and  truly 
dispend  his  goods  as  if  they  were  his  own; 
nor  give  more  wages  to  any  brother  or 
apprentice,  than  he  really  may  deserve. 

Both  the  master  and  the  masons  re- 
ceiving their  wages  justly,  shall  be  faith- 
ful to  the  Lord,  and  honestly  finish  theii 
work,  whether  task  or  journey;  nor  put 
the  work  to  task  that  hath  been  accus- 
tomed to  journey. 

Kone  shall  discover  envy  at  the  prosper- 
ity of  a  brother,  nor  supplant  him,  or  put 
him  out  of  his  work,  if  he  be  capable  to 
finish  the  same;  for  no  man  can  finish 
another's  work  so  much  to  the  Lord's 
profit,  unles  he  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  designs  and  draughts  of  him  that 
began  it. 

When  a  fellow-craftsman  is  chosen 
warden  of  the  work  under  the  master,  he 
shall  be  true  both  to  master  and  fellows, 
shall  carefully  oversee  the  work  in  the 
J  master's  absence,  to  the  Lord's  profit ; 
and  his  brethren  shall  obey  him. 

All  masons  employed,  shall  meekly  re- 
ceive their  wages  without  murmuring  or 


on  working  days;  that  they  may  live  ere-    nuitiny,  and  not  desert  the  master  till  the 


ditably  on  holydays ;  and  the  time  ap- 
l)ointed  by  the  law  of  the  land,  or  con- 
firmed by  custom,  shall  be  observed. 

•  William  Prcstori,  past  niastr.r  of  the  lodjje  of 
antiquity,  iu  his  Illustialions  of  masonry,  makes  the 
following  remarks  on  the  same  subject.  "The  spirit 
of  Uie  fiumiuating  priest  will  be  tamed ;  and  a  moral 
brother,  though  of  indifferent  persuasion,  engage 
his  esteem  :  for  mutual  toleration  in  religious  opin 
ions  is  one  of  the  most  distinguishing  and  valuable 
characteristics  of  the  craft.  As  all  religions  teach 
morality,  if  a  brot'ier  be  found  to  act  the  part  of  a 
truly  honest  man,  liis  private  speculative  opinions 
are  left  to  God  and  himself.  Thus,  tlirough  the  iu- 
(iuence  ot  masonry,  whicli  is  reconcilable  to  the 
best  policy,  all  those  disputes  wliich  embitter  life, 
and  »our  the  tempers  of  men,  are  avoided." 


work  is  finished. 

A  younger  brother  shall  be  instructed 
in  working,  to  prevent  spoiling  the  mate- 
rials for  want  of  judgment,  and  for  in- 
creasing and  continuing  of  brotherly  love. 

All  the  tools  used  in  working  shall  be 
approved  by  the  Grand  Lodge. 

No  labourer  shall  be  employed  in  the 
proper  work  of  masonry;  nor  shall  Free 
]\Iasons  work  with  those  that  are  nx)t 
Free^  without  an  urgent  necessity;  nor 
shall  they  teach  labourers  and  unaccepted 
masons,  as  they  slumld  teach  a  brother  or 
fellow. 
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Of  behaviour  in  the  lodge  while  con-  ]  good  man  and  ti-ue,  before  any  otlier  poor 


stituted.  If  any  complaint  be  brought. 
the  brother  fomid  guilty  shall  stand  to  the 
award  and  determination  of  the  lodge,  who 
are  the  proper  and  competent  judges  of 
all  such  controversies,  (unless  you  carry  it 
by  appeiil  to  the  Grand  Lodge)  and  to 
whom  they  ought  to  be  referred,  unless  a 
Lord's  work  be  hindered  the  mean  while, 
hi  which  case  a  particular  reference  may 
be  made;  but  you  must  never  go  to  law 
about  what  concerneth  masonry,  without 
an  absolute  necessity  apparent  to  the  lodge. 
Sehaviour  in  presence  of  strangers 
not  masons.  You  shall  be  cautious  in 
your  words  and  carriage,  that  the  most 
penetrating  stranger  shall  not  be  able  to 
discover  or  find  out  what  is  not  proper  to 


people  in  the  same  circumstances." 

All  the  old  charges  have  a  reference  to 
Free  Masons  in  the  capacity  of  labourers, 
and  as  "  good  men  and  true,"  and,  no 
doubt,  had  a  beneficial  effect.  But  the 
substance  has  been  lost  sight  of,  and  the 
skeleton,  or  shadow,  only  retained.  The 
mummery^of  the  Druidical  priests,  with 
infinite  additions  of  the  same  cast,  is  che- 
rished as  the  desideratum  of  knowledge, 
calculated  to  complete  the  sum  of  human 
happiness  and  perfection.  The  corrup- 
tion of  the  society  seems  to  have  kept 
pace  with  those  of  the  Christian  religion. 
It  is  at  this  day  as  different  to  what  it 
was,  as  the  Christianity  now  professed  is 
to  the  religion  taught  by  Jesus  Christ.  In 


be  intimated  ;  and  sometimes  you  shall  i  his  time  ther(>  were  no  Doctors  of  Divinity, 
divert  a  discourse,  and  manage  it  pru-  I  Eight  Reverend  Fathers  in  God,  nor  their 
dently  for  the  honour  of  the  worshipful  I  Holinesses  the  Popes.  Neither  were  there 
fraternity.  5  in  the  Society  of  Free  Masons,  at  its  com- 

Mehaviour  at  home,  and  in  your  \  mencement,  any  Grand  Secretaries — 
neighbourhood.  You  are  to  act  as  be-  \  Grand  Treasurers — Knights  of  Malta — 
comes  a  moral  and  wise  man;  particularly  \  Captain  Generals — Generalissimos — Most 
not  to  let  your  family,  fi'iends,  and  neigh-  \  Excellent  Scribes — Most  Excellent  High 
hours  know  the  concerns  of  the  lodge,  &c.,  \  Priests — Most  Excellent  Kings,  &c.,  &c.* 

To  which  might  now,   perhaps,   very  ap- 
propriately be  added,  Grand  Bottle-holder 


but  wisely  to  consult  your  own  honour, 
and  that  of  the  ancient  brotherhood.  You 
must  also  consult  your  health,  by  not  con- 
tinuing together  too  late,  or  too  long  fi*om 
home,  after  lodge  hours  are  past ;  and  by 


and  Cork -drawer. 

The  admission  into  the  society  of  kings, 
piinces,  noblemen,  bishops,  and  doctors  in 


avoiding   of  gluttony   and  drunkenness,  \  divinity,  as  patrons  of  the  institutitm,  has 
that  your  families  be  not  neglected  or  in-  5  probably  been    the    cause  of  so  jjreat  a 


jured,  nor  you  disabled  from  working. 

£ehaviour  towards  a  strange  bro-  \  bn 
ther.  You  are  cautiously  to  examine  liim, 
in  such  a  method  as  prudence  shall  direct 
you,  that  you  may  not  be  imposed  upon  by 
an  ignorant  false  pretender,  whom  you  are 
to  reject  with  contempt  and  derision,  and 
beware  of  giving  him  any  hints  of  know- 
ledge. 

But  if  you  discover  him  to  be  a  true 
and  genuine  brother,  you  are  to  res])ect 
him  accordingly  ;  and  if  he  is  in  want, 
you  must  relieve  him  if  you  can,  or  else 
direct  liim  how  he  may  be  relieved;  you 
nmst  employ  him  some  days,  or  else  re- 
commend him  to  be  employed.  But  you 
are  not  charged  to  do  beyond  your  ability, 
only  to   prefer  a  poor  brother  that  is  a 


chanijfe 


These  men,  it  may  be  presumed, 
ought  much  of  their  consequence  with 
them  into  the  lodge,  and  were,  no  doubt, 
addressed  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their 
supposed  dignity  in  other  stations.  At 
any  rate,  by  whatever  means  these  high- 
sounding  titles  may  have  been  introduced, 
they  appear  ridiculous  when  applied  to 
members  of  an  institution  founded  for 
such  purpose  as  that  of  the  masonic  so- 
ciety, and  ought  to  be  abandoned. 

It  is  difficult,  at  this  time,  for  members 
of  the  society,  or  anybody  else,  to  say 
what  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  the  ma- 
gical arts  pretended  to  be  practised  in  the 


•  This  is  true,  if  reference  be  made  to  wfiat  it 
wu,  \vlie»i  under  the  inanu^'cnient  of  the  real 
luaaons,  the  operatives  previously  to  the  year  17 17, 
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kxlges.  The  myrtic  lites  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Egyptian  priests,  handed  down  to 
the  Druids  by  Pythagoras;  the  miraculous 
stories  related  of  tiie  ancient  Jews;  and 
the  legendary  tales  of  Roman  Catholic 
superstition,  fruitful  sources  of  imposition, 
have  been  ransacked  to  find  subjects  for 
new  degrees  to  bo  tacked  to  the  society 
of  Freemasons.  I  have  in  my  possession 
a  list  of  forty-three  degrees  in  what  is 
called  Free-Masonry;  one  of  which  is  the 
order  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

If,  as  here  represented,  all  this  mysti- 
cal nonsense  has  been  obtruded  into  the 
society,  it  may  be  asked,  why  do  men  of 
sense  attach  themselves  to  it  ?  I  answer, 
many  retire  from  it  after  taking  two  or 
three  degrees;  some  have  political  or  other 
sinister  views  which  retain  them;  and, 
furthermore,  most  men  are  fond  of  dis- 
tinction in  some  way.  Any  man  of  com- 
mon understanding,  by  being  punctual  at 
the  meetings,  and  paying  strict  attention 
to  the  ceremonies,  may  become  a  Warden, 
that  is,  overseer,  or  some  other  grand 
officer,  even  that  of  Most  Worshi])ful 
Grand  Master;  and  in  the  meantime  keep 
mounting  up  the  ladder,  from  mystery  to 
mystery,  till  he  arrives  at  the  forty-third 
degree  of  perfection:  which,  however,  in 
my  opinion,  cannot  be  of  the  least  possible 
advantage  to  him,  here  or  hereafter,  any 
further  than  the  consequence  it  may  give 
him.  As  to  those  who  serve  in  the  ranks, 
they  probably  consider  themselves  suffi- 
ciently honoured  by  being  hailed  as  Bro- 
thers by  those  whom  they  think  their  su- 
periors, and  permitted  to  parade  the  streets 
with  ribbands  and  white  aprons,  to  the 
ama/enient  of   he  'profane  vulgar. 

Notwithstanding  the  remarks  I  have 
made,  I  am  by  no  means  inimical  to  the 
Masonic  Society  :  for  I  believe  it  to  be  a 
liberal,  social  institution,  in  which  per- 
sons of  the  most  opposite  opinions  on  re- 
ligious and  political  subjects  associate  in 
the  utmost  harmony.  By  these  friendly  , 
meetings,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  party 
spirit,  both  in  politics  and  religion,  loses 
much  of  its  asperity  among  the  members  ; 
and  that  those,  who  otherwise  might  have 
16 


entertained  hostile  feelings  towards  each 
other,  become  friends.  In  this  point  of 
view,  the  Society  deserves  to  be  held  in 
the  highest  estimation.  For  however 
laudable  zeal  may  be  in  a  just  cause, 
wiien  carried  to  excess,  so  as  to  excite 
personal  ill-will  towards  others  of  con- 
trary opinions,  it  degenerates  into  its 
kindred  vice,  leading  to  hatred  and  perse- 
cution. No  good  reason  can  be  given 
why  men  of  the  same  or  similar  societies 
should  entertain  greater  partiality  for  one 
another,  than  for  otheis  of  their  fellow- 
men,  any  ftirther  than  their  merits  when 
known  may  deserve  ;  and  to  this  it  is  ge- 
nerally limited  among  men  of  sense  ;  still, 
in  consequence  of  the  obligations  by  which 
Masons  are  bound  to  each  other,  and  a 
sort  of  bigotry  in  many,  this  partiality  has 
had  its  good  effects  in  mitigating  the  evils 
of  war  ;  and,  for  men  who  travel,  a  di- 
ploma from  a  Lodge  has  passed  as  a  letter 
of  recommendation  in  foreign  countries. 

As  a  charitable  institution,  the  Ma- 
sonic Society  ought  to  be  held  in  high 
consideration.  The  relief  it  grants  to  its 
members  and  their  families  in  distress,  is 
very  considerable.  But,  unfortunately, 
as  I  am  told,  its  means  are  very  much  ex- 
hausted by  expenses  incurred  for  refresh- 
ments at  the  regular  meetings.  If  each 
member  m  ere  required  to  pay  for  what  he 
consumes  at  those  meetings,  the  Society, 
in  consequence  of  its  numbers,  by  its  in- 
come arising  from  annual  contributions, 
fees  of  initiation,  &c.,  would  be  enabled  to 
do  more  in  charity,  perhaps,  than  any 
private  society  in  existence. 

As  to  what  Mr.  Paine  has  said  upon 
this  abstruse  subject,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
observing,  that,  in  my  opinion,  notwith- 
standing; the  talents  he  has  bestowed  upon 
it,  and  the  interest  he  has  given  to  it,  his 
remarks,  made  doubtless  in  the  utmost 
sincerity,  are  calculated  to  perplex  and 
embarrass  readers  not  conversant  in  these 
matters,  as  much  as  those  of  any  other 
author,  whose  design  was  to  involve  it  in 
unintelligible  mystery. 

"  In  tliouEflits  more  elevate,  he  reasoned  high 
But  found  no  end,  in  waud'ring  mazes  lost."J 
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ON   THE 
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It  is  always  understood  that  Free-  ^ 
Masons  have  a  secret  which  they  carefully 
conceal;  but  from  every  thing  that  can 
be  collected  fi'om  their  own  accounts  of 
Masonry,  their  real  secret  is  no  other  than 
their  origin,  which  but  few  of  them  under- 
stand; and  those  who  do,  envelope  it  in 
mystery. 

The  society  of  Masons  are  distinguished 
into  three  classes  or  degrees.  1st.  The 
Entered  Apprentice.  2d.  The  Fellow- 
Craft.     3d.  The  Master  Mason. 

The  entered  apprentice  knows  but  little 
more  of  Masonry,  than  the  use  of  signs 
and  tokens,  and  certain  steps  and  words, 
by  which  Masons  can  recognize  each  other, 
without  being  discovered  by  a  person  who 
is  not  a  Mason.  The  fellow-craft  is  not 
much  better  instructed  in  Masonry,  than 
the  entered  apprentice.  It  is  only  in  the 
Master-Mason's  lodge,  that  whatever 
knowledge  remains  of  the  origin  of 
Masonry,  is  preserved  and  concealed. 

In  1730,  Samuel  Pritchard,  member 
of  a  constituted  lodge  in  England,  pub- 
lished a  treatise  entitled  "  Masonry  Dis- 
sected;" and  made  oath  before  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  that  it  was  a  true  copy. 
"  Samuel  Pritchard  maketh  oath  that 
the  copy  hereunto  annexed  is  a  true  and 
genuine  copy  in  every  particular." 

In  his  work  he  has  given  the  catechism, 
or  examination,  in  question  and  answer, 
of  the  apprentices,  the  fellow-craft,  and 
the  master-mason.  There  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  doing  this,  as  it  is  mere  form. 

In  his  introduction  he  says,  "  The  ori- 
ginal institutioji  of  ma'^onry  consisted  in 
the  foundation  of  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences,  but  more  es])ecially  on  geometry, 
for  at  the  buildhig  of  the  Towo*  of  Babel, 


the  art  and  mystery  of  masonry  was  first 
introduced,  and  from  tlience  handed  donn 
by  Euclid,  a  Avorthy  and  excellent  mathe- 
matician of  the  Egyptians;  and  he  com- 
municated it  to  Hiram,  the  master  mason 
concerned  in  building  Solomon's  Temple 
in  Jerusalem." 

Besides  the  absurdity  of  deriving  ma- 
sonry from  the  building  of  Babel,  where, 
according  to  the  story,  the  confusion  of 
languages  prevented  builders  understand- 
ing each  other,  and  consequently  of  com- 
municating any  knowledge  they  had,  there 
is  a  glaring  contradiction  in  point  of 
chronology  in  the  account  he  gives. 

Solomon's  Temple  was  built  and  dedi- 
cated 1004  years  before  the  Christian  era; 
and  Euclid,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  tables 
ot  Chronology,  lived  277  years  before  the 
same  era.  It  was  therefore  impossible 
that  Euclid  could  communicate  anything 
to  Hiram,  since  Euclid  did  not  live  till 
700  years  after  the  time  of  Hiram. 

In  1783,  Captain  George  Smith,  in- 
spector of  the  Koyal  Artillery  Academy  at 
Woolwich,  in  England,  and  Provincial 
Grand  j\Laster  of  Masonry  foi-  the  county 
of  Kent,  published  a  treatise  entitled, — 
"The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Free- Masonry." 
In  his  chapter  of  the  antiquity  of  Ma- 
sonry, he  makes  it  to  be  coeval  with  crea- 
tion. "  When,"  says  he,  *' 1  he  sovereign 
architect  raised  on  masonic  principles  the 
beauteous  globe,  and  commanded  that 
master-science,  Geometry,  to  lay  the  pra- 
netary  world,  and  to  regulate  by  its  laws 
the  whole  stu]jendous  system  in  just  un- 
erring proportion,  rolling  round  the  cen- 
'  tral  sun." 

"  But,"  continues  he,  "  I  am  not  at 
:  liberty  publicly  to  undraw  the  curtain,  an;^ 
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tliereby  to  descant  on  this  head  ;  it  is  sa- 
cred, and  ever  will  remain  so:  those  who 
are  honoured  with  the  trust  will  not  reveal 
it,  and  those  who  are  ignorant  of  it  can- 
not betray  it."  By  this  last  part  of  the 
phrase,  Smith  means  the  two  inferior 
classes,  the  fellow-craft  and  the  entered 
apprentice;  for  he  says,  in  the  next  page 
of  his  work,  "  It  is  not  every  one  that  is 
barely  initiated  into  Free-masonry  that  is 
entrusted  with  all  the  mysteries  thereto 
belonging  ;  they  are  not  attainable  as 
things  of  course,   nor  by  every  capacity." 

The  learned,  but  unfortunate  Doctor 
Dodd,  Grrand  Chaplain  of  Masonry,  in  his 
oration  at  the  dedication  of  Free-Masons'- 
Hall,  London,  traces  masonry  through  a 
variety  of  stages.  "  Masons,"  says  he, 
are  well  informed  fi'om  their  own  ])rivate 
and  interior  records,  that  the  building  of 
Solomon's  Temple  is  an  important  era, 
from  whence  they  derive  many  mysteries 
of  their  art.  Now,*'  says  he,  "  be  it  re- 
membered that  this  great  event  took  place 
above  1,000  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  consequently  more  than  a  cen- 
tury before  Homer,  the  first  of  the  Gre- 
cian poets,  wrote;  and  above  five  centuries 
before  Pythagoras  brought  from  the  east 
liis  sublime  system  of  truly  masonic  in- 
structions to  illuminate  our  western  world. 

"  But  remote  as  this  period  is,  we  date 
not  from  thence  the  commencement  of 
our  art.  For  though  it  might  owe  to  the 
wise  and  glorious  King  of  Israel  some  of 
its  many  mystic  forms  and  hieroglyphic 
ceremonies,  yet  certainly  the  art  itself  is 
coeval  with  man,  the  great  subject  of  it. 

*' AVe  trace,"  continues  he,  "  itsfootsteps 
in  the  most  distant,  the  most  remote  ages 
and  nationsof  the  world.  We  find  it  amongst 
the  first  and  most  celebrated  civilizers 
of  the  east.  We  deduce  it  regulaily  from 
the  first  astronomers  on  the  plains  of 
Chaldea,  to  the  wise  and  mystic  kings  and 
priests  of  Egypt,  the  sages  of  Gi*eece,  and 
the  philosophers  of  Rome." 

From  these  reports  and  declarations  of 
masons  of  the  highest  order  in  the  insti- 
tution, we  see  that  masonry,  without  pub- 
licij  declaring  so,  lays  claim  to  some  di- 


vine communication  from  the  Creator,  in 
a  manner  different  from,  and  unconnected 
with,  the  book  which  the  Christians  call 
the  Bible;  and  the  natural  lesult  from 
this  is,  that  masonry  is  derived  from  some 
very  ancient  religion,  wholly  independent 
of,  and  unconnected  with  that  book. 

To  come  then  at  once  to  the  point,  ma- 
sonry (as  I  shall  show  from  the  customs, 
ceremonies,  hieroglyphics,  and  chronology 
of  masonry)  is  derived,  and  is  the  remains 
of  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Druids  ; 
who,  like  the  magi  of  Persia,  and  the 
priests  of  Heliopolis  in  Egypt,  were  priests 
of  the  sun.  They  paid  worship  to  this 
yreat  luminary,  as  the  great  visible  agent 
of  a  great  invisible  first  cause,  whom  they 
styled,  "  Time  without  limits." 

The  Christian  religion  and  masonry 
have  one  and  the  same  common  origin; 
both  are  derived  from  the  worship  of  the 
sun;  the  difference  between  their  origin 
is,  that  the  Christian  religion  is  a  parody 
on  the  worship  of  the  sun,  in  which  they 
put  a  man  whom  they  call  Christ,  in  the 
place  of  the  sun,  and  pay  him  the  same 
adoration  which  was  originally  paid  to 
the  sun,  as  I  have  shown  in  the  chapter 
on  the  origin  of  the  Christian  religion. 

In  Masonry  many  of  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Druids  are  preserved  in  their 
original  state,  at  least  without  any  parody. 
With  them  the  sun  is  still  the  sun;  and 
his  image  in  the  form  of  the  sun,  is  the 
great  emblematical  ornament  of  Masonic 
lodges  and  Masonic  dresses.  It  is  the 
central  figure  on  their  aprons,  and  they 
wear  it  also  pendant  on  the  breast  in  their 
lodges,  and  in  their  processions.  It  has 
the  figure  of  a  man,  as  the  head  of  the 
sun,  as  Christ  is  always  represented. 

At  what  period  of  antiquity,  or  in  what 
nation,  this  religion  M-as  first  established, 
is  lost  in  the  labyrinth  of  unrecorded 
times.  It  is  genc^rally  ascribed  to  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  the  Babylonians  and 
and  Chaldeans,  and  reduced  afterwards  to 
a  system  regulated  by  the  ap])arent  pro- 
gress of  the  sun  through  the  twelve  si<:ns 
of  the  Zodiac  by  Zoroaster  the  lawgiver  of 
Persia,  from  wlience  Pythagoras  brought 


,no 
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it  into  Greece.  It  is  to  these  matters  Dr. 
Dodd  refers  in  the  passage  already  quoted 
from  his  oration. 

The  worship  of  the  sun,  as  the  great 
visible  agent  of  a  great  invisible  tirst 
cause,  time  without  limits,  spread  itself, 
over  a  considerable  part  of  Asia  and  Africa,  : 
fi-om  thence  to  Greece  and  Rome,  through 
all  ancient  Gaul,  and  into  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

Smith  in  his  chapter  on  the  antiquity 
of  Masonry  in  Britain,  says,  that  "  not- 
withstanding the  obscurity  which  enve- 
lopes Masonic  history  in  that  country, 
various  circumstances  contribute  to  prove 
that  Free-Masonry  was  introduced  into 
Britain  about  1030  years  before  Christ." 

It  cannot  be  ]\[asonry  in  its  present 
state  that  Smith  here  alludes  to.  The 
Druids  flourished  in  Britain  at  the  period 
he  speaks  of,  and  it  is  from  them  that 
]\Iasonry  is  descended.  Smith  has  put 
the  child  in  place  of  tlie  parent. 

It  sometimes  happens,  as  well  in  writ- 
ing as  in  conversation,  that  a  person  lets 
.slip  an  expression  that  serves  to  uin-avel 
what  he  intends  to  conceal,  and  this  is  the 
case  with  Smith,  for  in  the  same  chapter 
lie  says,  "The  Druids,  when  they  com- 
mitted any  thing  to  writing,  used  the 
Greek  alphabet,  and  I  am  bold  to  assert 
that  the  most  perfect  remains  of  the 
Druids'  rites  and  ceremonies  are  preserved 
in  the  customs  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Masons  that  are  to  be  found  existing 
among  mankind.  "  My  brethren,"  says 
he,  "  may  be  able  to  trace  them  with 
greater  exactness  than  I  am  at  liberty  to 
explain  to  the  public," 

This  is  a  confession  from  a  Master 
Mason,  without  intending  it  to  be  so  under- 
stood by  the  public,  that  Masonry  is  the 
remains  of  the  religion  of  the  Druids,  the  " 
reason  for  the  Masons  keeping  this  a  ^ 
secret  I  shall  explain  in  the  course  of  this 
work. 

As  the  study  and  contemplation  of  the 
Creator  in  the  works  of  the  Creation,  of 
which  the  sun,  as  the  great  visible  agent 
of  that  Being,  was  the  visible  object  of  the 
adc ration  of  Druids,  all  their   religious 


rites  and  ceremonies  liad  reference  to  the 
apparent  progress  of  the  sun  through  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  and  his  influ- 
ence upon  the  earth.  The  Masons  ado  >t 
the  same  practices.  The  roof  of  thdr 
t(jmples  or  lodges  is  ornamented  with  .i 
sun,  and  the  floor  is  a  representation  of 
the  variegated  face  of  the  earth,  either  by 
carpeting  or  Mosaic  work. 

Free-Masons'  Hall,  in  Great  Queen- 
street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  London,  is  a 
magnificent  building,  and  cost  upwards  of 
12,000  pounds  sterling.  Smith,  in  speak- 
ing of  this  building,  says,  (page  152) 
"  The  roof  of  this  magnificent  hall  is,  in 
all  probability,  the  highest  piece  of  finished 
architecture  in  Europe.  In  the  centre  of 
this  roof,  a  most  resplendent  sun  is  repre- 
sented in  burnished  gold,  surrounded  with 
the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  with  their 
respective  characters: 


fy  Aries 
y  Taurus 
n  Gemini 
So  Cancer 
S^  Leo 
Tijz.  Virgo 


:£b  Libra 
rrx  Scorpio 

f  Sagittarius 
yj  Capricornus 
;X?  Aquarius 

K  Fisces 


After  giving  this  description  he  says, 
"  Tiie  emblematical  meaning  of  the  sun  is 
well  known  to  the  enlightened  and  in- 
quisitive Free-Mason;  and  as  the  real 
sun  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  uni- 
verse, so  the  emblematical  sun  is  the 
centre  of  real  Masonry.  We  all  know, 
continues  he,  that  the  sun  is  the  fountain 
of  light,  the  source  of  the  seasons,  the 
cause  of  the  vicissitudes  of  day  and  night, 
the  parent  of  vegetation,  the  fi-iend  of 
man;  hence  the  scientific  Free  Mason 
only  knows  the  reason  why  the  sun  is 
placed  in  the  centre  of  this  beautiful  hall." 

The  JIasons,  in  order  to  protect  them- 
selves from  the  persecution  of  the  Christ- 
ian church,  have  always  spoken  in  a  mys- 
tical manner  of  the  figure  of  the  sun  in 
their  lodges,  or,  like  the  astronomer  La- 
lande,  who  is  a  Mason,  been  silent  upon 
the  subject.  It  is  their  secret,  especially 
in  Catholic  countries,  because  the  figure 
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of  the  sun  is  the  expressive  criterion  that 
denotes  they  are  descended  from  tlie 
Druids,  and  was  that  wise,  elegant,  philo- 
sophical religion,  the  faith  opposite 
to  the  faith  of  the  gloomy  Christian 
church. 

The  lodges  of  the  masons,  if  built  for 
the  pui-pose,  are  constructed  in  a  manner- 
to  correspond  with  the  apparent  motion  of 
tlie  sun.  They  are  situated  east  and 
west.  The  master's  place  is  always  in 
the  east.  In  the  examination  of  an  en- 
tered apprentice,  the  master,  among  many 
other  questions,  asks  him, — 

Q.  How  is  the  lodge  situated? 

A.  East  and  West. 

Q.  Why  so? 

A.  Because  all  churches  and  chapels 
are,  or  ought  to  be  so. 

This  answer,  which  is  mere  catechis- 
mal  form,  is  not  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. It  does  no  more  than  remove  the 
question  to  another  point  further,  which 
is,  why  ought  all  churches  and  chapels  to 
be  so?  But  as  the  entered  apprentice  is  not 
initiated  in  to  the  Druidical  mysteries  of 
masonry,  he  is  not  asked  any  questions  to 
which  a  direct  answer  would  lead  thereto. 

Q.  Where  stands  your  master? 

A.  In  the  East. 

Q.  Why  so  ? 

A..  As  the  sun  rises  in  the  East,  and 
opens  the  day,  so  the  master  stands  in  the 
East,  (with  his  right  hand  upon  his  left 
breast,  being  a  sign,  and  the  square  about 
his  neck)  to  open  the  lodge  and  set  his 
men  at  work. 

Q.  Where  stand  your  wardens? 

A.  In  the  West. 

Q.  What  is  their  business  ? 

A.  As  the  sun  sets  in  the  West  to 
close  the  day,  so  the  wardens  stand  in  the 
West  with  their  right  hands  upon  their 
left  breasts,  being  a  sign,  and  the  level 
and  plumb  rule  about  their  necks  to  close 
the  lodge,  and  dismiss  the  men  from 
labour,  paying  them  their  wages. 

Here  the  name  of  the  sun  is  mentioned, 
but  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  in  this 
place  it  has  leference  only  to  labour  or  to 
the  timo  of  labour,  and  not  to  any  reli- 


gious Druidical  rite  or  ceremony,  as  it 
would  liave  with  respect  to  the  situation 
of  lodges  East  and  West.  I  have 
already  observed,  in  the  chapter  on  the 
origin  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  the 
situation  of  churches  East  and  West  is 
taken  from  the  worship  of  the  sun,  which 
rises  in  the  East.  The  Christians  never 
bury  their  dead  on  the  north  side  of  a 
church;  and  a  Mason's  Lodge  always  has, 
or  is  supposed  to  have,  three  windows, 
which  are  called  fixed  lights,  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  moveable  lights  of 
the  sun  and  the  moon.  The  master  asks 
the  entered  api)rentice, — 

Q.  How  are  they  (the  fixed  lights) 
situated? 

A.  East,  West,  and  South. 

Q.  What  are  their  uses  ? 

A.  To  light  the  men  to  and  from  their 
work. 

Q.  Why  are  there  no  lights  in  the 
North  ? 

A.  Because  the  sun  darts  no  rays  from 
thence. 

This,  among  numerous  other  instances, 
shows  that  the  Christian  religion,  and 
masonry,  have  one  and  the  same  common 
origin,  the  ancient  wori>hipof  tlie  sun. 

The  high  festival  of  the  masons  is  on 
the  day  they  call  St.  John's  day;  but 
every  enlightened  mason  must  know  that 
holding  their  festival  on  this  day  has  no 
reference  to  the  person  called  St.  John; 
and  that  it  is  only  to  disguise  the  true 
cause  of  holding  it  on  this  day,  that  they 
call  the  day  by  that  name.  As  there  were 
masons,  or  at  least  Druids,  many  centu- 
ries before  the  time  of  St.  John,  if  such 
person  ever  existed,  the  holding  their 
festival  on  this  day  must  refer  to  some 
cause  totally  unconnected  with  John. 

The  case  is,  that  the  day  called  St. 
John's  day  is  the  24th  of  June,  and  is 
what  is  called  Midsummer-day.  The  sun 
is  then  arrived  at  the  summer  solstice  ; 
and  with  respect  to  his  meridional  alti- 
tude, or  height  at  high  noon,  appears  for 
some  days  to  be  of  the  same  lieight.  The 
astronomical  longest  day,  like  the  shortest 
day,  is  not  every  year,  on  account  of  leap 
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year,  on  the  same  numerical  clay,  and 
therefore  the  24th  of  June  is  always  taken 
for  Midsuuuiier  day  ;  and  it  is  in  honour 
of  the  sun,  which  has  then  arrived  at  his 
greatest  height,  in  our  hemisphere,  and 
not  any  thing  witli  respect  to  St.  John, 
that  this  annual  festival  of  the  Masons, 
taken  from  the  Druids,  is  celebrated  on 
Midsummer  day. 

Customs  will  often  outlive  the  remem- 
brance of  their  origin,  and  this  is  the  case 
with  respect  to  a  custom  still  practised  in 
Ireland,  where  the  Druids  flourished  at 
the  time  they  flourished  in  Britain.  On 
tke  eve  of  St,  John's  day,  that  is,  on  the 
eve  of  Midsummer  day,  the  Irish  light 
fires  on  the  tops  of  the  hills.  This  can 
have  no  reference  to  St.  John ;  but  it  has 
emblematical  reference  to  the  sun,  which 
on  that  day  is  at  his  highest  summer  ele- 
vation, and  might  in  common  language  be 
said  to  have  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  hill. 

As  to  what  j\Iasons,  and  books  of  Ma- 
sonry tell  us  of  Solomon's  Temple  at  Je- 
rusalem, it  is  no  wise  improbable  that 
some  Masonic  ceremonies  may  have  been 
derived  from  the  building  of  that  temple, 
for  the  worship  of  the  sun  was  in  practice 
many  centuries  before  the  temple  existed, 
or  before  the  Israelites  came  out  of  Egypt. 
And  we  learn  fi'om  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  Kings,  2  Kings,  chap.  xxii.  xxiii. 
that  the  worship  of  the  sun  was  performed 
by  the  Jews  in  that  temple.  It  is,  how- 
ever, much  to  be  doubted,  if  it  was  done 
with  the  same  scientific  purity  and  re- 
ligious morality,  with  which  it  was  per- 
formed by  the  Druids,  who  by  all  accounts 
that  historically  remain  of  them,  were  a 
wise,  learned,  and  moral  class  of  men. 
The  Jews,  on  the  contrary,  were  ignorant 
of  astronomy,  and  of  science  in  general, 
and  if  a  religion  founded  upon  astronomy, 
fell  into  their  hands,  it  is  almost  certain 
it  would  be  corrupted.  We  do  not  read  in 
the  history  of  the  Jews,  whether  in  the 
Bible  or  elsewhere,  that  they  were  the 
inventors  or  the  improvers  of  any  one  art 
or  science.  Even  in  the  building  of  this 
temple,  the  Jews  did  not  know  how  to 
square   and   frame    the    timber    for   be- 


ginning and  carrymg  on  the  work,  and 
Solomon  Avas  obliged  to  send  to  Hiram, 
King  of  Tyre,  (Zidon)  to  procure  work- 
men; •' for  thou  knowest,  (says  Solon^on 
to  Hiram,  1  Kings,  chap.  v.  ver.  (>.)  that 
there  is  not  among  us  any  that  can  skill  to 
hew  timber  like  unto  the  Zidonians."  This 
temple  was  more  properly  Hiram's  temple 
than  Solomon's,  and  if  the  Masons  derive 
anything  from  the  building  of  it,  they  owe 
it  to  the  Zidonians  and  not  to  the  Jews. — 
But  to  return  to  the  worship  of  the  sun  in 
this  temple. 

It  is  said,  2  Eangs,  chap,  xxiii.  ver.  8. 
"And  King  Josiah  put  down  all  the  idol- 
atrous priests  that  burned  incense  unto 
the  sun,  the  moon,  the  planets,  and  to  all 
the  host  of  heaven."  And  it  is  said  at 
the  11  ver.  "  and  he  took  away  the  horses 
that  the  kings  of  Judah  had  given  to  the 
sun,  at  the  entering  in  of  the  house  oi 
the  Lord,  and  burned  the  chariots  of  the 
sun  with  fire,  ver.  13,  and  the  high  places 
that  were  before  Jerusalem  which  were  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  mount  of  corrup- 
tion, which  Solomon,  the  King  of  Israel 
had  builded  for  Astoreth,  the  abomina- 
tion of  the  Zidonians  (the  very  people  that 
built  the  temple)  did  the  king  defile.'* 

Besides  these  things,  the  description 
that  Josephus  gives  of  the  decorations  of 
this  temple,  resembles  on  a  large  scale 
those  of  a  Mason's  Lodge.  He  says  that 
the  distribution  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
Temple  of  the  Jews  represented  all  na- 
ture, particularly  the  parts  most  apparent 
of  it,  as  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  planets, 
the  zodiac,  the  earth,  the  elements,  and 
that  the  system  of  the  world  was  retraced 
there  by  numerous  ingenious  emblems. 
These,  in  allprobability,  are,  what  Josiah, 
in  his  ignorance,  calls  the  abominations  of 
the  Zidonians.*     Every   thing,  however, 


*  Smith,  in  speaking  of  n  Lodge,  says,  when  the 
Loc1l«  is  revealed  to  an  entering  Mason,  it  discovers 
to  him  a  representation  of  the  world:  iu  which 
from  the  wonders  of  nature,  we  are  led  to  contem- 
plate her  great  original,  and  worship  him  from  his 
miglity  works  ;  and  we  are  thereby  also  moved  to 
exercise  those  moral  and  social  virtues  which  be- 
come mankind  as  the  servants  of  the  great  archi- 
tect of  the  world. 
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drawn  from  this  temple,*  and  applied  to 
Masonry,  still  refers  to  the  worship  of  the 
sun,  however  corrupted  or  misunderstood 
by  the  Jews,  and,  consequently,  to  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Druids. 

Another  circumstance  which  shows  that 
Masonry  is  derived  from  some  ancient 
system,  prior  to,  and  unconnected  with, 
the  Christian  religion,  is  the  chronology, 
or  method  of  counting  time,  used  by  the 
Masons  in  the  records  of  their  lodges. 
They  make  no  use  of  what  is  called  the 
Christian  era  ;  and  they  reckon  th^'ir 
months  numerically,  as  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians did,  and  as  the  quakers  do  now.  I 
have  by  me,  a  record  of  a  French  Lodge 
at  the  time  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans,  then 
Duke  de  Charters,  was  Grand  Master  of 
Masonry  in  France.  It  begins  as  follows  : 
"  Le  trentieme  jour  due  sixieme  niois 
de  Van  de  la  V.  L.  cinq,  mil  sepcent 
soLvante  trize,'"  that  is,  the  thirtieth  day 
of  the  sixth  month  of  the  year  of  the 
venerable  Lodge,  five  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  seventy  three.  By  what  I  ob- 
serve in  English  books  of  Masonry,  the 
English  Masons  use  the  initials  A.  L.  and 
not  V.  L.  By  A.  L.  they  mean  in  the 
year  of  tiie  Lodge,  as  the  Christians  by 
A.  D.  mean  in  the  year  of  the  Lord.  But 
A.  L.  like  V.  L.  refers  to  the  same  chro- 
nological era,  tiiat  is,  to  the  supposed  time 
of  the  creation.  Li  the  chapter  on  the 
origin  of  the  Christian  religion,  I  have 
shewn  that  the  cosmogony,  that  is,  the 
account  of  the  creation,  with  which  the 
book  of  Genesis  opens,  has  been  taken 
and  mutilated  from  the  Zend-Avista  of 
Zoroaster,  and  is  fixed  as  a  preface  to  the 
Bible,  after  the  Jews  returned  from  cap- 
tivity in  Babylon,  and  that  the   Rabbins 


•  It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  observe,  tliat 
the  law  called  the  law  of  Moses  could  not  have 
l)een  in  existence  at  the  time  of  buildinjij  this 
temple.  Here  is  the  likeness  of  things  in  heaven 
al)Ove,  and  in  the  earth  beneath.  And  we  read  in 
1  Kings,  chap.  6.7,  that  Si  lomon  made  cherubs 
and  cherubiiiis,  that  he  carved  all  the  walls  of  the 
house  round  about  with  cherubims  and  palm-trees, 
and  open  flowers,  and  that  he  made  a  molten  sea, 
placed  on  twelve  oxen,  and  the  ledges  of  it  were 
ornamented  with  lions,  oxen,  and  cherubims ;  all 
this  is  contrary  to  the  hiw  called  the  law  ot  Moses. 


of  the  Jews  do  not  hold  their  account  in 
Genesis  to  be  a  fiict,  but  mere  allegory. 
Tile  six  thousand  years  in  the  Zend-Avista, 
is  changed  or  interpolated  into  six  days 
in  the  account  of  Genesis.  Tlie  Masons 
appear  to  have  chosen  the  same  period, 
and,  perhaps  to  avoid  the  suspicion  and 
persecution  of  the  church,  have  adopted 
the  era  of  the  world,  as  the  era  of 
Masonry.  The  V.L.  of  the  French,  and 
A.L.  of  the  English  Mason,  .-m.^wer  to  the 
A.  M.  Anno  Muudi,  or  the  year  of  the  world. 

Though  the  Masons  have  taken  many 
of  their  ceremonies  and  hieroglyj)hics 
from  the  ancient  Egyptians,  it  is  certain 
they  have  not  taken  their  chronology 
from  thence.  If  they  had,  the  church 
would  soon  have  sent  them  to  the  stake; 
as  the  chronology  of  the  Egyptians,  like 
that  of  the  Chinese,  goes  many  thousand 
years  beyond  the  Bible  chronology. 

The  religion  of  the  Druids,  as  before 
said,  was  the  same  as  the  religion  of  the 
ancient  Egytians.  The  priests  of  Eg}'pt 
were  the  professors  and  teachers  ol  science, 
and  were  styled  priests  of  Heliopolis,  that 
is,  of  the  city  of  the  sun.  The  Druids  in 
Europe,  who  were  the  same  order  of  men, 
have  their  name  from  the  Teutonic  or 
ancient  German  language;  the  Germans 
being  anciently  called  Teutones.  The 
word  Druid  signifies  a  wise  man.  In 
Persia,  they  were  called  magi,  which  sig- 
nifies the  same  thing. 

"Egypt,"  says  Smith,  "  fi-ora  whence 
we  derive  many  of  our  mysteries,  hath  al- 
ways borne  a  distinguished  rank  in  his- 
tory, and  was  once  celebrated  above  all 
others  for  its  antiquities,  learning,  opulence, 
and  fertility.  In  their  system,  their  prin- 
cipal hero-Gods  Osiris  and  Isis,  theologi- 
cally represented  the  Supreme  Being  and 
universal  nature;  and  physically,  the  two 
great  celestial  luminaries,  the  sun  and  the 
moon,  by  whose  influence  all  nature  was 
actuated.  The  experienced  brethren  of 
the  Society  (says  Smith  in  a  note  to 
this  passage)  are  well  informed  what 
affinity  these  .symbols  bear  to  Masonry, 
and  whv  they  are  used  in  all  Masonic 
lodo-es." 
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In  speaking  of  the  apparel  of  the 
Masons  in  their  Lodges,  part  of  whicli,  as 
we  see  in  their  public  processions,  is  a 
white  leather  apron,  he  says,  "  the  Druids 
were  apparelled  in  white  at  the  time  of 
their  sacrifices  and  solemn  offices.  The 
Egyptian  priests  of  Osiris  wore  snow- 
white  cotton.  The  G-recian  and  most 
other  priests  wore  white  garments.  As 
Masons,  we  regard  the  principles  of  those 
wlio  were  the  jirst  worshippers  of  the 
true  Qod,  imitate  their  apparel,  and  as- 
sume the  badge  of  innocence." 

"The  Egyptians,'* continues  Smith,  "in 
the  earliest  ages,  constituted  a  great  num- 
ber of  Lodges,  but  with  assiduous  care 
kept  their  secrets  of  Masonry  from  all 
strangers.  These  secrets  have  been  im- 
perfectly handed  down  to  us  by  tradition 
only,  and  ought  to  be  kept  undiscovered 
to  the  labourers,  craftsmen,  and  appren- 
tices, till,  by  good  behaviour  and  long 
study,  they  become  better  acquainted  in 
G-eometry  and  the  liberal  arts,  and  there- 
by qualified  for  Masters  and  Wardens, 
which  is  seldom  or  ever  the  ease  with 
English  Masons." 

Under  the  head  of  Free-^Lasonr}-,  vn-itten 
by  the  astronomer  Lalande,  in  the  French 
Encyclopaedia,  I  expected  fi*om  his  great 
knowledge  in  astronomy,  to  have  found 
much  information  on  the  origin  of  Masonry ; 
for  what  connection  can  there  be  between 
any  institution  and  the  sun  and  twelve 
signs  of  the  Zodiac,  if  there  be  not  some- 
thing in  that  institution,  or  in  its  origin, 
that  has  reference  to  astronomy.  Every 
thing  used  as  an  hieroglyphic,  has  refer- 
ence to  the  subject  and  purpose  for  which 
it  is  used;  and  we  are  not  to  suppose  the 
Free-Masons,  among  whom  are  many  very 
learned  and  scientific  men,  to  be  such 
idiots  as  to  make  use  of  astronomical  signs 
without  some  astronomical  purpose. 

But  I  was  much  disappointed  in  my 
expectation  from  Lalande.  In  speaking 
of  the  origin  of  Masonry,  he  says.  "L^ori- 
aine  de  la  maconiere  se  perd,  comme 
tant  d'autres  dans  Vobscurite  des 
temps;*'  that  is  the  origin  of  Masonry, 


;  like  many  others,  loses  itself  in  the  ob- 
i  scurity  of  time.  When  I  came  to  this 
expression,  I  supposed  Lalande  a  IVLason, 
and  on  enquiry  found  he  was.  This  paS' 
^^  sing  over  saved  him  from  the  embarrass- 
ment which  Masons  are  under  respecting 
the  disclosure  of  their  origin,  and  which 
they  are  sworn  to  conceal.  There  is  a 
society  of  Masons  in  Dublin  who  take  the 
name  of  Druids;  these  Masons  must  be 
supposed  to  have  a  reason  for  taking  that 
name. 

I  come  now  to  speak  of  the  cause  of 
secrecy  used  by  the  Masons. 

The  natural  source  of  secrecy  is  fear. 
^V^hen  any  new  religion  over-runs  a  for- 
mer religion,  the  professors  of  the  new 
become  the  persecutors  of  the  old.  We 
see  this  in  all  the  instances  that  history 
brings  before  us.  When  Hilkiah,  the 
priest,  and  Shaphan  the  scribe,  in  the 
reign  of  kinz  Josiah,  found  or  pretended 
to  find  the  law,  called  the  law  of  Moses, 
a  thousand  years  after  the  time  of  Moses, 
and  it  does  not  appear  from  the  2d  Book 
of  Kings,  chapters  22,  23,  that  such  law 
was  ever  practised  or  known  before  the 
time  o^  Josiah,  he  established  that  law  as 
a  national  religion,  and  put  all  the  priests 
of  the  sun  to  death.  "Wlien  the  Christian 
religion  over-ran  the  Jewish  religion,  the 
Jews  were  the  continual  subjects  of  perse- 
cution in  all  Christian  countries.  When 
the  Protestant  religion  in  England  over- 
run the  Koman  Catholic  religion,  it  was 
made  death  for  a  Catholic  priest  to  be 
found  in  England.  As  this  has  been  the 
case  in  all  the  instances  we  have  any 
knowledge  of,  we  are  obliged  to  admit  it 
with  respect  to  the  case  in  question,  and 
that  when  the  Christian  religion  over-ran 
the  religion  of  the  Druids  in  Italy,  ancient 
G-aul,  Britain,  and  Ireland,  the  Druids 
became  the  subjects  of  persecution.  This 
would  naturally  and  necessarily  oblige 
such  of  thera  as  remained  attached  to  their 
original  religion  to  meet  in  secret  and 
under  the  strongest  injunctions  of  secrecy. 
Their  safety  depended  upon  it.  A  false 
brother  might  expose  the  lives  of  many  of 
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them  to  destruction;  and  from  the  remains  |  and  practised,  under  this  new  name,  the 

of  the  religion  of  the  Druids,  thus  preser-     rites  and  cereiuoT^ies  of  Druids. 

ved,  arose  the  institution,  which,  to  avoid  < 

the  name  of  Druid,  took  that  of  Mason,  I  THOMAS  PAINE 
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GENESIS. 


The  Bishop  says,  "  the  oldest  book  in 
the  world  is  Grenesis."  Tiiis  is  mere  as- 
sertion ;  he  offers  no  proof  of  it,  and  I  go 
to  controvert  it,  and  to  show  that  the 
book  of  Job,  which  is  not  a  a  Hebrew 
book,  but  is  a  book  of  the  G-entiles,  trans- 
lated into  Hebrew,  is  much  older  than 
the  book  of  Grenesis. 

The  book  of  Grenesis  means  the  book 
of  Grenerations  ;  to  which  are  prefixed 
two  chapters,  the  first  and  second,  which 
contain  two  different  cosmogonies,  tliat  is, 
two  different  accounts  of  the  creation  of 
the  world,  written  by  different  persons,  as 
I  have  shewn  in  the  preceding  part  of 
this  work. 

The  first  cosmogony  begins  at  the  first 
verse  of  the  first  chapter,  and  ends 
at  the  end  of  the  third  verse  of  the  second 
chapter ;  for  the  adverbial  conjunction 
thus,  with  which  the  second  chapter  be- 
gins, shows  those  three  verses  to  belong  to 
the  first  chapter.  The  second  cosmogony 
begins  at  the  fourth  verse  of  the  second 
chapter,  and  ends  with  that  chapter. 

In  the  first  cosmogony  the  name  of 
Grod  is  used  without  any  epithet  joined  to 
it,  and  is  repeated  thirty-five  times.  In 
the  second  cosmogony  it  is  always  the 
Lord  Grod,  which  is  repeated  eleven  times. 
These  two  different  styles  of  expression 
show  these  two  chapters  tc  be  the  works  of 
two  di'ifbrent  persons,  and  the  contradic- 
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tions  they  contain  show  they  cannot  be 
the  work  of  one  and  the  same  person,  as 
I  have  already  shown. 

The  third  chapter,  in  which  the  style  of 
Lord  Grod  is  continued  in  every  instance, 
except  in  the  supposed  conversation  be- 
tween the  woman  and  the  serpent  (for  in 
every  place  in  that  chapter  where  the 
writer  speaks,  it  is  always  the  Lord  God) 
shows  this  chapter  to  belong  to  the  second 
cosmogony. 

This  chapter  gives  an  account  of  what 
is  called  the  foil  of  man,  which  is  no  other 
than  a  fable  borrowed  from,  constructed 
upon  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  or  the 
Persians,  of  the  annual  progress  of  the 
sun  through  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zo- 
diac. It  is  the  fell  of  the  year,  the  ap- 
proach and  evil  of  winter,  announced  by 
the  ascension  of  the  autumnal  constella- 
tion of  the  serpent  of  the  Zodiac,  and  not 
the  moral  fall  of  man,  that  is  the  key  of 
the  allegory,  and  of  the  feble  in  Grenesis 
borrowed  from  it. 

The  fall  of  man  in  Genesis,  is  sai-l  to 
have  been  produced  by  eating  a  certain 
fruit,  generally  taken  to  be  an  apple.  The 
fall  of  the  year  is  the  season  for  gather- 
ing and  eating  the  new  apples  of  that 
year.  The  allegory,  therefore,  holds  with 
respect  to  the  fruit,  which   it  would  not 

ihave  done  had  it  been  an  early  summer 
fruit.     It  holds  also  with  respect  to  place. 
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The  tree  is  said  to  have  been  placed  in 
the  midst  of  the  garden.  But  why  in  the 
midst  of  the  garden  more  tlian  in  any 
other  place  ?  The  solution  of  the  alle- 
gory gives  the  answer  to  tliis  question, 
which  is,  that  the  fall  of  the  year,  when 
apples  and  other  autumnal  fruits  are  ripe, 
and  when  days  and  nights  are  of  equal 
jength,  is  the  mid-season  between  sum- 
mer and  winter. 

It  holds  also  with  respect  to  clothing, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  air.  It  is  said 
in  Genesis,  chap,  iii.,  ver.  21,  "  Unto 
Adam  and  his  wife  did  the  Lord  God 
make  coats  of  skins,  and  clothed 
them."  But  why  are  coats  of  skins  men- 
tioned ?  Tills  cannot  be  understood  as 
referring  to  any  thing  of  the  nature  of 
moral  evil.  The  solution  of  the  allegory 
gives  again  the  answer  to  this  question, 
which  is,  that  the  evil  winter,  which  fol- 
lows the  fall  of  the  year,  fabulously  called 
in  Genesis  the  fall  of  man,  makes  warm 
clothing  necessary. 

But  of  these  things  I  shall  speak  fully 
Avhen  I  come  in  another  part  to  treat  of 
the  ancient  religion  of  the  Persians,  and 
compare  it  with  the  modern  religion  of 
the  New  Testament.  At  present,  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  the  comparative  anti- 
quity of  the  books  of  Genesis  and  Job, 
taking  at  the  same  time,  whatever  I  may 
tind  in  my  way  with  respect  to  the  fabu- 
lousness of  the  book  of  Genesis  ;  for  if 
what  is  called  the  fall  of  man  in  Genesis 
be  fabulous  or  allegorical,  that  which  is 
called  the  redemption  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment cannot  be  a  fact.  ]t  is  logically 
impossible,  and  impossible  also  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  that  moral  good  can  re- 
deem phvslc^  evil.  I  return  to  the  Bishop. 

If  Genesis  be,  as  the  Bishop  asserts, 
tlie  oldest  book  in  the  world,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  oldest  and  first  written  bv/ok 
of  the  Bible,  and  if  the  extraordinary 
things  related  in  it,  such  as  the  creation 
of  the  world  in  six  days,  the  tree  of  life, 
and  of  good  and  evil,  the  story  of  Eve  and 
the  talking  serpent,  the  fall  of  man,  and 
his  being  turned  out  of  ])aradise,  were 
facts,  or  even  believed  by  the  Jews  to  be 


facts,  they  would  be  referred  to  as  funda- 
mental matters,  and  that  very  frequently 
in  the  books  of  the  Bible  that  were  writ- 
ten  by  various  authors  afterwards ;  where- 
as, there  is  not  a  book,  chapter,  or  verse 
of  the  Bible,  from  the  time  Moses  is 
said  to  have  written  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
to  the  book  of  Malachi,  the  last  book  in 
the  Bible,  including  a  space  of  more  than 
a  thousand  years,  in  which  there  is  any 
mention  made  of  these  things,  or  any  of 
:  them,  nor  are  they  so  much  as  alluded  to. 
:  How  will  the  Bishop  solve  this  difficulty, 
which  stands  as  a  circumstantial  contra- 
diction to  his  assertion  ? 

There  are  but  two  ways  of  solving  it : 

First,  that  the  book  of  Genesis  is  not 
an  ancient  book  ;  that,  it  has  been  written 
by  some  (now)  unknown  persons,  after  the 
return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonian 
captivity,  alx)ut  a  thousand  years  after 
the  time  that  Moses  is  said  to  have  lived, 
and  put  as  a  preface  or  introduction  to 
the  other  books,  when  they  were  formed 
into  a  canon  in  the  time  of  the  second 
temple,  and,  therefore,  not  having  existed 
before  that  time,  none  of  these  things 
mentioned  in  it  could  be  referred  to  these 
books. 

Secondly,  that  admitting  Genesis  to 
have  been  written  by  Moses,  the  Jews  did 
not  believe  the  things  stated  in  it  to  be 
true,  and,  therefore,  as  they  could  not  re- 
fer to  them  as  facts,  they  would  not  refer 
to  them  as  fables.  The  first  of  these  so- 
lutions goes  against  the  antiquity  of  the 
book,  and  the  second  against  its  authen- 
ticity, and  the  Bishop  may  take  which  he 
pleases. 

But  be  the  author  of  Genesis  whoever 
he  may,  there  is  abundant  evidence  to 
shew,  as  well  from  the  early  Christian 
writers,  as  from  the  Jews  themselves,  that 
the  things  stated  in  tha<^  '.>ook  were  not 
believed  to  be  facts.  Why  they  have 
been  believed  as  facts  since  that  time, 
when  better  and  fuller  knowledge  existed 
on  the  case,  than  is  known  now,  can  be 
accounted  for  only  on  the  imposition  of 
priestcraft. 

Auo-ustinc,  one  of  the  eai-ly,c]iami)ions 
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of  the  Cliristiat  church,  acknowledges  in 
his  Citi/  of  God,  that  the  adventure  of  Eve 
and  the  serpent,  and  the  account  of  Para- 
dise, were  generally  considered  as  fiction 
or  allegor}'.  He  regards  them  as  allegory 
himself,  without  .attempting  to  give  any 
explanation,  Uit  he  supposes  that  a  better 
explanation  mignt  be  found  than  those 
that  had  been  offered. 

Origen,  another  early  champion  of  the 
church  says,  "  What  man  of  good  sense 
can  ever  persuade  himself  that  there  were 
a  first,  a  second,  and  a  third  day,  and 
that  each  of  these  days  had  a  night,  when 
there  were  yet  neither  sun,  moon,  nor 
stars.  What  man  can  be  stupid  enough  to 
believe  that  God,  acting  the  part  of  a 
gardener,  liad  planted  a  garden  in  the 
east,  that  the  tree  of  life  was  a  real  tree, 
and  that  its  fruit  had  the  virtue  of  making 
those  who  eat  of  it  live  for  ever  ?  " 

Marmonides,  one  of  'the  most  learned 
and  celebrated  of  the  Jewish  Eabbins, 
who  lived  in  the  eleventh  century  (about 
seven  or  eight  hundred  years  ago)  and  to 
whom  the  Bishop  refers  in  his  answer  to 
me,  is  very  explicit,  in  his  book  entitled 
More  Nebachim,  upon  the  non-reality  of 
the  things  stated  in  the  account  of  the 
Creation  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  "  We 
ought  not  (says  he)  to  understand,  nor 
take,  according  to  the  letter,  that  which 
is  written  in  the  book  of  the  Creation,  nor 
to  have  the  same  ideas  of  it  with  common 
men  ;  otherwise,  our  ancient  sages  would 
not  have  recommended,  with  so  much 
care,  to  conceal  the  sense  of  it,  and  not 
to  raise  the  allegorical  veil  which  enve- 
lopes the  truths  it  contains.  The  book  of 
Genesis,  taken  according  to  the  letter,  : 
gives  the  most  absurd  and  the  most  ex-  | 
travagant  ideas  of  the  Divinity.  Who- 
ever shall  fir.tl  out  the  sense  of  it,  ought 
to  restrain  himself  from  divulging  it.  It  ; 
is  a  maxim  which  all  our  sages  repeat,  ; 
and  above  all  with  respect  to  the  work  of  [ 
six  days.  It  may  happen  that  some  ono, 
with  the  aid  he  may  borrow  from  others, 
may  hit  upon  the  meaning  of  it.  In  that 
case,  he  ought  to  impose  silence  upon  him- 
self; or  if  he  speak  of  it,  he  ought  to  speak 


obscurely,  and  in  an  enigmatical  manner, 
as  I  do  myself,  leaving  the  rest  to  be 
found  out  by  those  who  can  understand.** 

This  is,  certainly,  a  very  extraordi- 
nary declaration  of  Marmonides,  taking 
all  the  parts  of  it. 

First,  he  declares,  that  the  account  of 
the  Creation  in  the  book  of  Genesis  is  not 
a  fact ;  that  to  believe  it  to  be  a  fact, 
gives  the  most  absurd  and  the  most  ex- 
travagant ideas  of  the  Divinity. 

Secondly,  that  it  is  an  allegory. 

Thirdly,  that  the  allegory  has  a  con- 
cealed secret. 

Fourthly,  that  whoever  can  find  the 
secret  ought  not  to  tell  it. 

It  is  this  last  part  that  is  the  most  ex- 
traordinary. Why  all  this  care  of  the 
Jewish  Eabbins,  to  prevent  what  they 
call  the  concealed  meaning,  or  the  secret 
from  being  known,  and  if  known,  to  pre- 
vent any  ot  their  people  from  telling  it  ? 
It  certainly  must  be  something  M'hich  the 
Jewish  nation  are  afraid  or  ashamed  the 
world  should  know.  It  must  be  some- 
thing personal  to  them  as  a  people,  and 
not  a  secret  of  a  divine  nature,  which  the 
more  it  is  known,  the  more  it  increases 
the  glory  of  the  Creator,  and  the  grati- 
tude and  happiness  of  man.  It  is  not 
God's  secret,  but  their  own,  they  are 
keeping.     I  go  to  unveil  the  secret. 

The  case  is,  the  Jews  have  stolen  their 
cosmogony,  that  is,  their  account  of  the 
creation,  from  the  cosmogony  of  the  Per- 
sians, contained  in  the  books  of  Zoroaster, 
the  Persian  law-giver,  and  brought  it 
with  them  when  they  returned  from  cap- 
tivity by  the  benevolence  of  Cyrus  King 
of  Persia  ;  for  it  is  evident,  from  the 
silence  of  all  the  books  of  the  Bible  upon 
the  subject  of  the  Creation,  that  the  Jews 
had  no  cosmogony  from  the  time  of  Moses, 
some  of  their  judges  who  governed  during 
more  than  four  hundred  years,  or  of  theif 
kings,  the  Davids  and  Solomons  of  their 
day,  who  governed  nearly  five  hundred 
years,  or  of  their  prophets  and  psalmists, 
who  lived  in  the  mean  time,  would  liavo 
mentioned  it.  It  would,  either  as  fact  or 
fable,  have  been  the  grandest  of  all  sub- 
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jects  for  a  psalm.  It  would  have  suited 
to  a  tittle  the  ranting,  poetical  genius  of 
Isaiah,  ov  served  as  a  cordial  to  the 
giooiuy  Jeremiah.  But  not  one  word  nor 
even  a  whisper,  does  any  of  the  Bible  au- 
thors give  upon  the  subject. 

To  conceal  the  theft,  the  Rabbins  of  the 
second  temple  have  published  G-enesis  as  a 
book  of  Moses,  and  have  enjoined  secresy 
to  all  their  people,  who  by  travelling  or 
otherwise  might  happen  to  discover  from 
whence  the  cosmogony  was  borrowed,  not 
to  tell  it.  The  evidence  of  circumstances 
is  often  unanswerable,  and  there  is  no 
other  than  this  which  I  have  given,  that 
goes  to  the  whole  of  the  case,  and  this  does. 

Diogenes  Laertius,  an  ancient  and  re- 
spectable author,  whom  the  Bishop,  in  his 
answer  to  me,  quotes  on  another  occasion, 
has  a  passage  that  corresponds  with  the 
solution  here  given,.  In  speaking  of  the 
religion  of  the  Persians  as  promulgated  by 
their  priests  or  magi,  he  says,  the  Jewish 
Rabbins  were  the  successors  of  their  doc- 
trines. Having  thus  spoken  on  the  plagiar- 
ism, and  on  the  non-reality  of  the  book  of 
Genesis,  I  will  give  some  additional  evidence 
that  Moses  is  not  author  of  that  book. 

Eben-Ezra,  a  celebrated  Jewish  author, 
who  lived  about  seven  hundred  years  ago, 
and  whom  the  Bishop  allows  to  have  been 
a  man  of  great  erudition,  has  made  a  great 
many  observations,  too  numerous  to  be 
repeated  here,  to  shew  that  Moses  was  not 
and  could  not  be,  the  author  of  the  book 
of  Genesis,  nor  of  any  of  the  five  books 
that  bear  his  name. 

Spinosa,  another  learned  Jew,  who  lived 
about  an  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago, 
recites,  in  his  treatise  on  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Jews,  ancient  and  modern,  the  ob- 
servations of  Eben-Ezra,  to  which  he  adds 
many  others,  to  show  that  Moses  is  not 
the  author  of  these  books.  He  aJso  says, 
and  shews  his  reasons  for  saymg  it,  that 
the  Bible  did  not  exist  as  a  book,  till  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees,  which  was  more 
than  a  hundred  years  after  the  return  of 
the  Jews  h-oin  the  Babylonian  captivity. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  Ageof  Rea- 
eon^  I  ha\e,  among  other  things  referred 


to  nine  verses  in  the  36th  chapter  of 
Genesis,  beginning  at  the  31st  verse, 
"  These  are  the  kings  that  reigned  in 
Edom,  before  there  rei;;ned  any  king  over 
the  children  of  Israel,"  which  it  is  impos- 
sible could  have  been  written  by  Moses,  or 
in  the  time  of  Moses,  and  could  not  have 
been  written  till  after  the  the  Jew  kings 
began  to  reign  in  Israel,  which  was  not 
till  several  hundred  years  after  the  time 
of  Moses. 

The  Bishop  allows  this,  and  says,  "I 
think  you  say  true."  But  he  then  quibbles 
and  says,  that  a  small  addition  to  a  book 
does  not  destroy  either  the  genuineness  or 
authenticity'  of  the  whole  book."  This  is 
priestcraft.  These  verses  do  not  stand  in 
the  book  as  an  addition  to  it,  but  as 
making  a  part  of  the  whole  book,  and 
which  it  is  impossible  that  Moses  could 
write.  The  Bishop  would  reject  the 
antiquity  of  any  other  book  if  it  could  be 
proved  from  the  words  of  the  book  itself 
that  a  part  of  it  could  not  have  been 
written  till  several  hundred  years  after 
the  reputed  author  of  it  was  dead.  He 
would  call  such  a  book  a  forgery.  I  am 
authorised,  therefore,  to  call  the  book 
of  Genesis  a  forgery. 

Combining  then,  all  the  foregoing  cir- 
cumstances together  respecting  the  anti- 
quity and  authenticity  of  the  book  of 
Genesis,  a  conclusion  will  naturally  follow 
therefrom;  those  circumstances  are, 

First,  that  certain  parts  of  the  book 
cannot  possibly  have  been  written  by 
Moses,  and  that  the  other  parts  carry  no 
evidence  of  having  been  written  by  him. 

Secondly,  the  universal  silence  of  all 
the  following  books  of  the  Bible,  for  about 
a  thousand  years,  upon  the  extraordinary 
things  spoken  of  in  Genesis,  such  as  the 
creation  of  the  world  in  six  days — the 
garden  of  Eden — the  tree  of  knowledge— 
the  tree  of  life — the  story  of  P^ve  and  the 
serpent — the  fall  of  man,  and  of  his  being 
turned  out  of  this  fine  gar.len,  together 
with  Noah's  flood,  and  the  tower  of  Babel. 

Thirdly,  the  silence  of  all  the  books  of 
the  Bii)le  upon  even  the  name  of  Moses, 
from  the  book  of  Joshua  until  the  second 
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book  of  Kini^s,  wliich  wa^  not  written  till 
after  the  captivity,  for  it  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  captivity,  a  period  of  above 
a  thousand  years.  Strange  that  a  man 
who  is  proclaimed  as  the  historian  of  the 
Creation,  the  privy-counsellor  and  confi- 
dant of  the  Almighty — the  legislator  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  founder  of  its 
religion  ;  strange,  I  say,  that  even  the 
name  of  such  a  man  should  not  find  a 
place  in  their  books  for  a  thousand  years, 
if  they  knew  or  believed  any  thing  about 
him,  or  the  books  he  is  said  to  have 
written. 

Fourthly,  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  Jewish  commenta- 
tors, that  Moses  is  not  the  author  of  the 
book  of  Genesis,  founded  on  the  reasons 
given  for  that  opinion. 

Fifthly,  the  opinion  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian writers,  and  of  the  great  champion  of 
Jewish  literature,  Marmonides,  that  the 
book  of  Genesis  is  not  a  book  of  facts. 

Sixthly,  the  silence  imposed  by  all  the 
Jewish  liabbins,  and  by  Marmonides  him- 
self, upon  the  Jewish  nation,  not  to  speak 
of  any  thing  they  may  happen  to  know, 
or  discover,  respecting  the  cosmogony  (or 
creation  of  the  world)  in  the  book  of 
Genesis. 

From  these  circumstances  the  following 
conclusions  offer  : 

First,  that  the  book  of  Genesis  is  not  a 
book  of  facts. 

Secondly,  that  no  mention  is  made 
throughout  the  Bible  of  any  of  the  extra- 
ordinary things  related  in  Genesis,  and 
has  not  been  written  till  after  the  other 
books  were  written,  and  put  as  a  preface 
to  the  Bible.  Every  one  knows  that  a 
j)reface  to  a  book,  though  it  stands  first, 
is  the  last  written. 

Thirdly,  that  the  silence  imposed  by  all 
the  Jewish  Rabbins,  and  by  Marmonides 
upon  the  Jewish  nation,  to  keep  silence 
upon  every  thing  related  in  their  cosmo- 
gony, evinces  a  secret  they  are  not  wil- 
ling should  be  known.  The  secret,  there- 
fore, explains  itself  to  be,  that  when  the 
Jews  were  in  captivity  in  Babylon  and 
Persia  they  became  acquainted  with  the 


cosmogony  of  the  Persians,  as  registered 
in  the  Zend-Avesta,  of  Zoroaster  the  Per- 
sian law-giver,  which,  after  their  return 
from  captivity,  they  manufactured  and 
modelled  as  their  own,  and  anti-dated  it 
by  giving  to  it  the  name  of  Moses.  The 
case  admits  of  no  other  explanation.  From 
all  which  it  appears  that  the  book  of  Ge- 
nesis, instead  of  being  the  oldest  hook  in 
the  world,  as  the  Bishop  calls  it,  has 
been  the  last  written  book  of  the  Bible, 
and  that  the  cosmogony  it  contains  has 
been  manufactured. 

ON  THE  NAMES  IN  THE  BOOK  OP 
GENESIS. 

Every  thing  in  Genesis  serves  as  evi- 
dence or  symptom,  that  the  book  has  been 
composed  in  some  late  period  of  the  Jewish 
nation.  Even  the  names  mentioned  in  it 
serve  to  this  purpose. 

Nothing  is  more  common  or  more  na- 
tm*al,  than  to  name  the  children  of  suc- 
ceeding generations,  after  the  names  of 
those  who  had  been  celebrated  in  some 
former  generation.  This  holds  good  with 
respect  to  all  the  people,  and  all  the  his- 
tories we  know  of,  and  it  does  not  hold 
good  with  the  Bible.  There  must  be 
some  cause  for  this. 

This  book  of  Genesis  tells  us  of  a  man 
whom  it  calls  Adam,  and  of  his  sons  Abel 
and  Soth  ;  of  Enoch,  who  lived  365  years 
(it  is  exactly  the  number  of  days  in  a 
year),  and  that  then  God  took  him  up. 
It  has  the  appearance  of  being  taken  from 
some  allegory  of  the  Gentiles  on  the  com- 
mencement and  termination  of  the  year, 
by  the  progress  of  the  sun  through  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  on  which  the 
allegorical  religion  of  the  Gentiles  was 
founded. 

It  tells  us  of  ]\Ietlmselah  who  lived  969 
years,  and  of  a  long  train  of  other  names 
in  the  fifth  chapter.  It  then  passes  on  to 
a  man  whom  it  calls  Noah,  and  his  sons, 
Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet  :  then  to  Lot, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  his  sons, 
with  which  the  book  of  Genesis  finishes. 

All  these,  according  to   the  account 
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given  in  that  book,  were  the  most  extra- 
ordinary and  celebrated  of  men.  They 
were,  moreover,  heads  of  ftxmilies.  Adam 
was  the  father  of  the  world.  Enoch,  for 
his  righteousness,  was  taken  up  to  heaven. 
Methuselah  lived  to  almost  a  thousand 
years.  He  was  the  son  of  Enoch,  the  man 
of  365,  the  number  of  days  in  a  year.  It 
has  the  appearance  of  being  the  continu- 
ation of  an  allegory  on  the  365  days  of  a 
yeai-  and  its  abundant  productions.  Noah 
was  selected  from  all  the  world  to  be  pre- 
served when  it  was  drowned,  and  became 
the  second  father  of  the  world.  Abraham 
was  the  father  of  the  faithful  multitude. 
Isaac  and  Jacob  were  the  inheritors  of 
his  fame,  and  the  last  was  the  father  of 
the  twelve  tribes. 

Now,  if  these  very  wonderful  men  and 
their  names,  and  the  book  that  records 
them  had  been  known  by  the  Jews  before 
the  Babylonian  captivity,  those  names 
would  have  been  as  common  among  the 
Jews  before  that  period  as  they  have  been 
since.  We  now  hear  of  thousands  of 
Abrahams,  Isaacs,  and  Jacobs  among  the 
Jews,  but  there  were  none  of  that  name 
before  the  Babylonian  captivity.  The 
Bible  does  not  mention  one,  though  from 
the  time  that  Abraham  is  said  to  have 
lived  to  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  capti- 
rity  is  about  1400  years. 

How  is  it  to  be  accounted  for  that  there 
have  been  so  many  thousands,  and  perhaps 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jews  of  the 
names  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
since  that  period,  and  not  one  before  ? 
It  can  be  accounted  for  but  one  way, 
which  is,  that  before  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity, the  Jews  had  no  such  book  as 
Genesis,  nor  knew  any  thing  of  the  names 
ind  persons  it  mentions,  nor  of  the  things 
It  relates,  and  that  the  stories  in  it  have 
been  manufactured  since  that  time.  From 
the  Arabic  name  Ibrahim,  (which  is  the 
manner  the  Turks  write  that  name  to 
this  day)  the  Jews  have,  most  probably, 
manufactured  their  Abraham. 

I  will  advance  my  observations  a  point 
further,  and  speak  of  the  names  of  Moses 
and  AaroUy  mentioned  for  the  first  time 


in  the  book  of  Exodus.  There  are  now, 
and  have  continued  to  be,  from  the  time 
of  the  Babylonian  captivity,  or  soon  after 
it,  thousands  of  Jews  of  the  names  of 
Moses  and  Aaron,  and  we  read  not  of 
any  of  that  name  before  that  time.  The 
Bible  does  not  mention  one.  The  direct 
mference  from  this  is,  that  ^^ifi  Jews  knew 
of  no  such  book  as  Exodus  before  the  Ba- 
bylonian captivity.  In  fact,  that  it  did 
not  exist  before  that  time,  and  that  it  is 
only  since  the  book  has  been  invented, 
that  the  names  of  Moses  and  Aaron 
have  been  common  among  the  Jews. 

It  is  applicable  to  the  ptirpose  to  ob- 
serve, that  tlie  picturesque  work,  called 
Mosaic-work,  spelled  the  same  as  you 
would  say  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Crea- 
tion, is  not  derived  from  the  word  Closes 
but  from  Muses  (the  Muses),  because  of 
the  variegated  and  picturesque  pavement 
in  the  temples  dedicated  to  the  Muses. 
This  carries  a  strong  implication  that 
the  name  of  Moses  is  drawn  from  the 
same  source,  and  that  he  is  not  a  real  but 
an  allegorical  person,  as  j\Iarmonides  de- 
scribes what  is  called  the  Mosaic  account 
of  the  Creation  to  be. 

I  will  go  a  point  still  further.  The 
Jews  now  know  the  book  of  Genesis,  and 
the  names  of  all  the  persons  mentioned  in 
the  first  ten  chapters  of  that  book  from 
Adam  to  Noah :  yet  we  do  not  hear  (I 
speak  for  myself)  of  any  Jew,  of  the  present 
day,  of  the  name  of  Adam,  Abel,  Seth, 
Enoch,  Methusalah,  Noah,  Shem,  Ham, 
or  Japhet,  (names  mentioned  in  the  first 
ten  chapters)  though  these  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  account  in  that  book,  the  most 
extraordinary  of  all  the  names  that  make 
up  the  catalogue  of  the  Jewish  chronology. 

The  names  the  Jews  now  adopt,  are 
those  that  are  mentioned  in  Genesis  after 
the  tenth  chapter,  as  Abraham,  Isaac,  Ja- 
cob, &c.  How  then  does  it  happen,  that 
they  do  not  adopt  the  names  found  in  the 
first  ten  chapters  ?  Here  is  evidently  a 
line  of  division  drawn  between  the  first 
ten  chapters  of  Genesis,  and  the  re- 
maining chapters,  with  respect  to  the 
adoption  of  names.     There  must  be  some 
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canso  for  tliis,  and  I  go  to  offer  a  solution 
of  the  problem. 

The  reiider  will  recollect  the  ({notation 
I  have  already  made  from  the  Jewish 
Rabbin  Marmonides,  wherein  he  says, — 
*'  We  ought  not  to  understand  nor  to  take 
uccording  to  Ine  letter  that  which  is  writ- 
ten in  the  book  of  the  Creation.  It  is  a 
maxim  (says  he)  which  all  our  sages  re- 
peat above  aU^  with  respect  to  the  work 
of  six  diiys." 

The  qualifying  expression  above  ally 
implies  there  are  other  parts  of  the  book, 
though  not  so  important,  that  ought  not 
to  be  understood  or  taken  according  to 
the  letter,  and  as  the  Jews  do  not  adopt 
the  names  mentioned  in  the  first  ten  chap- 
ters, it  appears  evident  those  chapters  are 
included  in  the  injunction  not  to  take 
them  in  a  literal  sense,  or  according  to 
the  letter;  from  which  it  follows,  that  the 
persons  or  characters  mentioned  in  the 
first  ten  chapters,  as  Adam,  Abel,  Seth, 
Enoch,  Methuselah,  and  so  on  to  Noah, 
are  not  real  but  fictitious  or  allegorical 
persons,  and  therefore  the  Jews  do  not 
adopt  their  names  into  their  families.  If 
they  affixetl  the  same  idea  of  reality  to 
them  as  they  do  to  those  that  follow  after 
the  tenth  cliapter,  the  names  of  Adam, 
Abel,  Seth,  &;c.,  would  be  as  common 
among  the  Jews  of  the  present  day,  as 
are  those  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Mo- 
ses, and  Aaron. 

In  the  superstition  they  have  been  in, 
scarcely  a  Jew  family  would  have  been 
without  an  Enoch,  as  a  presage  of  his 
going  to  heaven  as  ambassador  for  the 
whole  family.  Every  mother  who  wished 
that  the  days  of  her  son  might  be  long 
in  the  land,  would  call  him  Methuselah; 
and  ail  the  Jews  that  might  have  to  tra- 
verse the  ocean  would  be  named  Noah,  as 
a  charm  against  shipwreck  and  drowning. 

This  in  u<jmestic  evidence  against  the 
book  of  (Jrenesis,  which,  joined  to  the  se- 
veral kinds  of  evidence  before  recited, 
show  the  book  of  Genesis  not  to  be  older 
than  the  Babylonian  ca{)tivity,  and  to  be 
fictitious.  I  proceed  to  fix  the  character 
and  antiquity  of  the  book  of 


JOB. 

The  book  of  Job  has  not  the  (oast  ap- 
pearance of  beuig  a  book  of  the  Jews, 
and  though  printed  among  the  books  of 
Ihe  Bible,  does  not  belong  to  it.  Ther« 
is  no  reference  in  it  to  any  Jewish  law  or 
ceremony.  On  the  contiary,  ail  tlie  in- 
ternal evidence  it  contains  shows  it  be  be 
a  hcyok  of  the  Gentiles,  either  of  Persia 
or  Chaldea. 

The  name  of  Job  does  not  appear  to 
be  a  Jewish  name.  There  is  no  Jew  of 
that  name  in  any  of  the  books  of  the 
Bible,  neither  is  there  now  that  I  ever 
heard  of.  The  country  where  Job  is  said 
or  supposed  to  have  lived,  or  rather  whert, 
the  scene  of  the  drama  is  laid,  is  called 
Uz,  and  there  was  no  place  of  that  name 
ever  belonging  to  the  Jews.  If  Uz  is  the 
same  as  Ur,  it  was  in  Clialdea,  the  country 
of  the  Gentiles. 

The  Jews  can  give  no  account  how  they 
came  by  this  book,  nor  who  was  the  au- 
thor, nor  the  time  when  it  was  written. 
Origen,  in  his  work  against  Celsus,  (in 
the  first  ages  of  the  Christian  church,) 
says,  that  the  book  of  Job  is  older  than 
Moses.  Eben-Ezra,  the  Jewish  com- 
mentator, whom  (as  I  have  before  said)  the 
Bishop  allows  to  have  been  a  man  of  great 
erudition,  and  who  certainly  understood 
his  own  language,  says,  that  the  book  of 
Job  has  been  translated  from  another  lan- 
guage into  Hebrew.  Si)inosa,  another 
Jewish  commentator  of  great  learning, 
confirms  the  opinion  of  Eben-Ezra,  and 
says  moreover,  "  Je  crois  que  Job  etait 
Gentle;''*  I  believe  that  Job  was  a 
Gentile. 

The  Bishop  (in  his  answer  tome)  says, 
"  tliat  the  structure  of  the  whole  book  of 
Job,  in  whatever  light  of  history  or  drama 
it  be  considered,  is  founded  on  the  belief 
that  prevailed  with  the  Persians  and  Chal- 
deans, and  other  Gentile  nations,  of  a  good 
and  evil  spirit." 

In  speaking  of  tlie  good  and  evil  spirit 


<      *  Spinosa  on  tlie  Ceremonies  of  the  Jews,  paije 
296,  published  in  breach  at  Amsterdam,  \67>i. 
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of  the  Persians,  the  Bishop  writes  theih 
Arimanius  and  Ororaasdes.  I  will  not 
dispute  about  the  ortiiography,  because  I 
know  that  translated  names  are  differ- 
ently spelled  in  different  languages.  But 
he  has  nevertheless  made  a  capital  error. 
He  has  put  the  devil  lirst;  for  Arimanius, 
■or,  as  it  is  more  generally  written,  Ahri- 
man,  is  the  evil  spirit,  and  Oromasdes  or 
Ormusd  the  good  spirit.  He  has  made 
the  same  mistake  in  the  same  paragraph, 
in  speaking  of  the  good  and  evil  spirit  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians  Osiris  and  Typho, 
he  puts  Typho  before  Osiris.  The  error 
is  just  the  same  as  if  the  Bishop,  in  writ- 
ing about  the  Christian  religion,  or  in 
preaching  a  sermon,  were  to  say,  the 
Devil  and  God.  A  priest  ought  to  know 
his  own  trade  better.  We  agree,  how- 
ever, about  the  structure  of  the  book  of 
Job,  that  it  is  Gentile.  I  have  said,  in 
the  second  part  of  the  Age  of  Reason, 
and  given  my  reasons  for  it,  that  the 
drama  of  it  is  not  Hebrew. 

From  the  testimonies  I  have  cited,  that 
of  Origen,  who  about  fourteen  hundred 
years  ago,  said  that  the  book  of  Job  was 
more  ancient  than  Moses,  that  of  Eben- 
Ezra,  who  in  his  commentary  on  Job  says, 
it  has  been  translated  from  another  lan- 
guage (and  consequently  from  a  Gentile 
language)  into  Hebrew;  that  of  Spinosa, 
who  not  only  says  the  same  thing,  but 
that  the  author  of  it  was  a  Gentile ;  and 
that  of  the  Bishop,  who  says  that  the 
structure  of  the  whole  book  is  Gentile. 
It  follows,  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
book  of  Job  is  not  a  book  of  the  Jews 
originally. 

Then,  in  order  to  determine  to  what 
people  or  nation  any  book  of  religion  be- 
longs, we  must  compare  it  with  tiie  lead- 
ing dogmas  and  precepts  of  that  people 
or  nation ;  and  therefore  upon  the  Bishop's 
own  construction,  the  book  of  Job  belongs 
either  to  the  ancient  Persians,  the  Chal- 
deans, or  the  Egyptians;  because  the  struc- 
ture of  it  is  consistent  with  the  dogma 
they  held,  that  of  a  good  and  evil  spirit, 
(sailed  in  Job,  God  and  Satan,  existing  as 
distinct  and  separate  beings,    and  it  is 


not  consistent  with  any  dcgma  of  the 

Jews. 

The  belief  of  a  good  and  an  evil  spirit, 
existing  as  distinct  and  separate  beings, 
is  not  a  dogma  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
books  of  the  Bible.  It  is  not  till  we  corae 
to  the  New  Testament  that  we  hear  of  any 
such  dogma.  There  the  person  called  tli« 
Son  of  God  holds  conversation  with  Satan 
on  a  mountain,  as  familiarly  as  is  repre- 
sented in  the  drama  of  Job.  Conse- 
quently the  Bishop  cannot  say,  in  this  re- 
spect, that  the  New  Testament  is  founded 
upon  the  Old.  According  to  the  Old,  the 
God  of  the  Jews  was  the  God  of  every- 
thing. All  good  and  all  evil  came  from 
him.  According  to  Exodus  it  was  God, 
and  not  the  Devil,  that  hardened  Pha- 
raoh's heart.  According  to  the  book  of 
Samuel,  it  was  an  evil  spirit  from  God 
that  troubled  Saul.  And  Ezekiel  makes 
God  to  say,  in  speaking  of  the  Jews,  "  I 
gave  them  the  statutes  that  were  not  good, 
and  judgments  by  which  they  should  not 
live."  The  Bible  describes  the  God  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  in  such  a  con- 
tradictory manner,  and  under  such  a  two- 
fold character,  there  would  be  no  knowing 
when  he  was  in  earnest  and  when  in  irony; 
when  to  believe,  and  when  not.  As  to 
the  precepts,  principles,  and  maxims,  in 
the  book  of  Job,  they  show  that  the  peo- 
ple, abusively  called  the  heathen  in  the 
books  of  the  Jews,  had  the  most  sublime 
ideas  of  the  Creator,  and  the  most  ex- 
alted devotional  morality.  It  was  the 
Jews  who  dishonoured  God.  It  was  the 
Gentiles  who  glorified  him.  As  to  the 
fabulous  personifications  introduced  by  the 
Greek  and  Latin  poets,  it  was  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, which  consist'cd  in  the  adoration  of 
a  first  cause  of  the  works  of  the  creation, 
in  which  the  sun  was  the  great  visible 
agent. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  religion  of 
gratitude  and  adoration,  and  not  of  prayer 
and  discontented  solicitation.  In  Job  we 
find  adoration  and  submission,  but  not 
prayer.  Even  the  ten  commandments 
enjoin  aot  prayer.  Prayer  has  been  added 
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to  de>  otion,  by  Ihe  church  of  Rome,  as 
the  instrument  of  fees  and  perquisites. 
All  prayers  by  the  priests  of  the  Christian 
church,  whether  public  or  private,  must 
be  paid  for.  It  may  be  right,  individu- 
ally, to  pray  for  virtues,  or  mental  in- 
struction, but  not  for  things.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  dictate  to  the  Almighty  in  the 
government  of  the  world.  But  to  re- 
turn to  the  book  of  Job. 

As  the  book  of  Job  decides  itself  to  be 
a  book  of  the  Gentiles,  the  next  thing  is 
to  find  out  to  what  particular  nation  it 
belongs,  and  lastly,  what  is  its  antiquity. 
As  a  composition,  it  is  sublime,  beau- 
tiful, and  scientific:  full  of  sentiment, 
and  abounding  in  grand  metaphorical 
description.  As  a  drama,  it  is  regular. 
The  dramatis  personae,  the  persons  per- 
forming the  several  parts,  are  regularly 
introduced,  and  speak  without  interrup- 
tion or  confusion.  The  scene,  as  I  have 
before  said,  is  laid  in  the  country  of  the 
Grentiles,  and  the  unities,  though  not  always 
necessary  in  a  drama,  are  observed  here 
as  strictly  as  the  subject  would  admit. 

In  the  last  act,  where  the  Almighty  is 
introduced  as  speaking  from  the  whirl- 
win^,  to  decide  the  controversy  between 
Job  and  his  friends,  it  is  an  idea  as  grand 
as  poetical  imagination  can  conceive. 
What  follows  of  Job's  future  prosperity 
does  not  belong  to  it  as  a  drama.  It  is 
an  epilogue  of  the  writer,  as  the  first 
verses  of  the  first  chapter,  which  gave  an  | 
ao<^<»niih  of  Job,  his  country  and  his  riches, 
are  the  prologue. 

The  book  carries  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing the  work  of  some  of  the  Persian  Ma- 
gi, not  only  because  the  structure  of  it 
corresponds  to  the  dogmas  of  the  religion 
of  those  people,  as  founded  by  Zoroaster, 
but  from  the  astronomical  references  in  it 
to  the  constellations  of  the  Zodiac  and 
other  objects  in  the  heavens,  of  which  the 
sun,  in  their  religion  called  Mithra,  was 
tiie  chief.  Job,  in  describing  the  power 
of  God,  (Job  ix.  V.  27,)  says,  "  Who  com- 
mandeth  the  sun,  and  it  riseth  not,  and 
Bcaleth  up  the  stars — who  alone  spreadeth 
out  the  hcaveir.  and  treaduth  upon  the 
18 


waves  of  the  sea — who  maketh  Arcturus, 
Orion,  and  Pleiades,  and  the  chamber  of 
the  south."  All  this  astronomical  allu- 
sion is  consistent  with  the  religion  of  the 
"Persians. 

Establishing  then  the  book  cf  Job,  as 
the  work  of  some  of  the  Persian  or  JBast- 
ern  Magi,  the  case  naturally  follows,  tiia-t 
when  the  Jews  returned  from  captivity, 
by  the  permission  of  Cyrus,  king  of  Per- 
sia, they  brought  this  book  with  them, 
had  it  translated  into  Hebrew,  and  put 
into  their  scriptural  canons,  which  were 
not  formed  till  after  their  return.  Thia 
will  account  for  the  name  of  Job  being 
mentioned  in  Ezekiel  {Ezekiel,  chap.  xiv. 
V.  14,)  who  was  one  of  the  captives,  and 
also  for  its  not  being  mentioned  in  any 
book  said  or  supposed  to  have  been  writ- 
ten before  the  captivity. 

Among  the  astronomical  allusions  in 
the  book,  there  is  one  which  serves  to  fix 
its  antiquity.  It  is  that  where  God  is 
made  to  say  to  Job,  in  the  style  of  repri- 
mand, "  Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influ- 
ences of  Pleiades."  (Chap,  xxxviii.  ver. 
31.)  As  the  explanation  of  this  depends 
upon  astronomical  calculation,  I  will,  for 
the  sake  of  those  who  would  not  other- 
wise understand  it,  endeavour  to  explain 
it  as  clearly  as  the  subject  will  admit. 

The  Pleiades  are  a  cluster  of  pale,  milky 
stars,  about  the  size  of  a  man's  hand,  in 
the  constellation  of  Taurus,  or  in  English, 
the  Bull.  It  is  one  of  the  constellations 
of  the  Zodiac,  of  which  there  are  twelve, 
answering  to  the  twelve  months  of  the 
year.  The  Pleiades  are  visib'e.  in  the 
winter  nights,  but  not  in  the  summer 
nights,  being  then  below  the  horizon. 

The  Zodiac  is  an  imiiginary  belt  or 
circle  in  the  heavens,  eighteen  degrees 
broad,  in  which  the  oun  apparently  makes 
his  annual  course,  and  in  which  all  the 
planets  move.  When  the  sun  appears  to 
our  view  to  be  between  us  and  the  group 
of  stars  forming  such  or  such  a  constella- 
tion, he  is  said  to  be  in  that  constellation. 
Consequently  the  constellation  he  appears 
to  be  in,  in  the  summer,  are  directly  op- 
posite to  these  he  appeared  in,  in  the 
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winter,  and  the  same  with  respect  to 
sprin»  and  autumn. 

The  Zodiac,  besides  being  divided  into 
twelve  constellations,  is  also,  like  everj 
other  circle,  great  or  small,  divided  into 
3G0  equal  parts,  called  degrees;  conse- 
quently each  constellation  contains  30 
degrees.  The  constellations  of  the  Zo- 
diac are  generally  called  signs,  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  constellations  that 
ai-e  placed  out  of  the  Zodiac,  and  this  is 
the  name  I  shall  now  use. 

The  precession  of  the  equinoxes  is  the 
part  most  difficult  to  explain,  and  it  is  on 
this  that  the  explanation  chiefly  depends. 

The  equinoxes  correspond  to  the  two 
seasons  of  the  year,  when  the  sun  makes 
equal  day  and  night. 


The  following  is  a  disconnected  part 
of  the  same  work,  and  is  now 
(1824)  first  published. 

SABBATH  OR  SUNDAY. 

The  seventh  day,  or  more  properly 
gpeaking,  the  period  of  seven  days,  was 
originally  a  numerical  division  of  time, 
and  nothing  more  ;  and  had  the  bishop 
been  acquainted  with  the  history  of  as- 
tronomy he  would  have  known  this.  The 
amuial  revolution  of  the  earth  makes  what 
we  call  a  year. 

The  year  is  artificially  divided  into 
months,  the  months  into  weeks  of  seven 
days,  the  days  into  hours,&c.  The  period 
of  seven  days,  like  any  other  of  the  arti- 
ficial divisions  of  the  year,  is  only  a  frac- 
tional part  thereof,  contrived  for  the  con- 
venience of  counters. 

It  is  ignorance,  imposition,  and  priest- 
craft, that  hiive  called  it  otherwise. 
They  might  as  well  talk  of  the  Jjord's 
month,  of  the  Lord's  week,  of  the  Lord's 
hour,  as  of  the  Lord's  day.  All  time  is 
his,  and  no  part  of  it  is  more  holy  or 
more  sacred  than  another.  It  is  however 
necessai-y  to  the  trade  of  a  priest  that  he 
should  preach  up  a  distinction  of  days. 

Before  the  science  of  astronomy  was 


studied  and  carried  to  the  degree  of  emi- 
nence to  which  it  was  by  the  Egyptians 
and  Chaldeans,  the  people  of  those  times 
had  no  other  helps,  than  what  common 
observation  of  the  very  visible  changes  of 
the  sun  and  moon  afforded,  to  enable  them 
to  keep  an  account  of  the  progress  of 
time.  As  far  as  history  establishes  the 
point,  the  Egyptians  were  the  hrsc  peopio 
who  divided  the  year  into  twelve  months. 
Herodotus,  who  lived  about  two  thousand 
two  hundred  years  ago,  and  is  the  most 
ancient  historian  whose  works  have  reached 
our  time,  says,  they  did  this  by  the  knoiv- 
ledge  they  had  of  the  stars.  As  to  the 
Jews,  there  is  not  one  single  improve- 
ment in  any  science  or  in  any  scientific 
art,  that  they  ever  produced.  They  were 
the  most  ignorant  of  all  the  illiterate 
world.  If  the  word  of  the  Lord  had 
come  to  them,  as  they  pretend,  and 
as  the  bishop  professes  to  believe,  and 
that  they  were  to  be  the  harbingers  of 
it  to  the  rest  of  the  world  :  the  Lord 
would  have  taught  them  the  use  of  letters, 
and  the  art  of  printing  ;  for  without  the 
means  of  communicating  the  word  it 
could  not  be  communicated  ;  whereas  let- 
ters were  the  invention  of  the  Gentile 
world  ;  and  printing  of  the  modern  world. 
But  to  return  to  my  subject — 

Before  the  helps  which  the  science  of 
astronomy  afforded,  the  people  as  before 
said,  had  no  other,  whereby  to  keep  an  ac- 
count of  the  progress  of  time,  than  what 
the  common  and  very  visible  changes  of 
the  sun  and  moon  afforded.  They  saw 
that  a  great  number  of  days  made  a  year, 
but  the  account  of  them  was  too  tedious, 
and  too  difficult  to  be  kept  numerically, 
from  one  to  three  hundred  and  sixty  five; 
neither  did  they  know  the  true  time  of  a 
solar  year.  It  therefore  became  neces- 
sary, for  the  purpose  of  marking  the  pro- 
gress of  days,  to  put  them  into  small  par- 
cels, such  as  are  now  called  weeks  ;  and 
which  consisted  as  they  now  do  of  seven 
days.  By  this  means  the  memory  was 
assisted  as  it  is  with  us  at  this  day  ;  for  we 
do  not  say  of  anything  that  is  past,  that 
it  was  fifty,  sixty,  or  seventy  days  ago, 
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bnt  lliftt  it  was  so  mnny  weeks,  or  if  longer 
time,  50  many  UK  filths.  It  is  impossible 
to  keep  an  account  of  time  without  helps 
of  this  kind. 

Julian  Scalii^er,  the  inventor  of  the 
Julian  period  7,^)^0  years,  pi-oduced  by 
nuiltii)lying  the  cycle  of  the  moon,  the 
cycle  of  the  sun,  and  the  years  of  an  in- 
diction,  19,  28,  15,  into  each  other;  says, 
that  the  custom  of  reckoning  by  periods 
of  seven  days  was  used  by  the  Assyrians, 
the  Egyptians,  the  Hebrews,  the  })eople  of 
India,  the  Arabs,  and  all  the  nations  of 
the  East. 

In  addition  to  what  Scaliger  says,  it  is 
evident  that  in  Britain,  in  Grermany,  and 
the  north  of  Europe,  they  reckoned  by 
periods  of  seven  days,  long  before  the  book 
called  the  bil)le  was  known  in  those  parts; 
and  consequently  that  they  did  not  take 
that  mode  of  reckoning  from  any  thing 
written  in  that  book. 

That  they  reckoned  by  periods  of  seven 
days,  is  evident  from  their  having  seven 
names  and  no  more  for  the  several  days; 
and  which  have  not  the  most  distant  re- 
lation to  any  thing  in  the  book  of  Gene- 
sis, or  to  that  which  is  called  the  fourth 
commandment. 

Those  names  are  still  retained  in  Eng- 
land, with  no  other  iilteration  than  what 
has  been  produced  by  moulding  the  Saxon 
and  Danish  languages  into  modern  English. 

1.  Sun-day  from  Sunne  the  sun,  and 
dag,  day,  Saxon,  Sondag  Danish.  The 
day   dedicated  to  the  sun. 

2.  Monday,  that  is,  moonday,  fi-om 
Mona,  the  moon,  Saxon,  Moano,  Danish. 
Dwy  dedicated  to  the  moon. 

3.  Tuesday,  that  is  Tuis-co^s-day. 
The  day  dedicated  to  the  Idol  Tuisco. 

4.  Wednes-day,  that  is  Woden's-day. 
The  day  dedicated  to  Wodotf  *he  mars 
of  the  Germans. 

5  Thursday,  that  is,  ThorVaay  dedi- 
cated to  the  Idol  Thor. 

6.  Friday,  that  is  Friga^s-day.  The 
day  dedicated  to  Friga,  the  Venus  of  the 
Saxons. 

Saturday  from  Seaten  {Saturn)  an 
Idol  of  the  Saxons;  one  of  the  emblems 


representing  time,  which  continually  ter- 
minates and  renews  itself:  The  last  day 
of  the  perioJ  of  seven  days.  When  we 
see  acertain  mode  of  reckoning  general 
among  nations  totally  unconnected,  differ- 
ing from  each  other  in  religicm  and  in  go- 
vernment, and  some  of  them  unknown  to 
each  other,  we  may  be  certain  that  it  arises 
from  some  natural  and  common  cause,  pre- 
vailing alikeover  all, and  which  strikes  every 
one  in  the  same  manner.  Thus  all  nations 
have  reckoned  arithmetically  by  tens,  be- 
cause the  people  of  all  nations  have  ten 
fingers.  If  they  had  more  or  less  than 
ten,  the  mode  of  arithmetical  reckoning 
would  have  followed  that  number,  for  the 
fingers  are  a  natural  numeration  table  to 
all  the  world.  I  now  come  to  show  why 
the  period  of  seven  days  is  so  generally 
adopted. 

Though  the  sun  is  the  great  luminary 
of  the  world,  and  the  animating  cause  of 
all  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  moon  by 
renewing  herself  more  than  twelve  times 
oftner  than  the  sun,  which  it  does  but 
once  a  year,  served  the  rustic  world  as  a 
natural  Almanac,  as  the  fingers  served  it 
for  a  numeration  table.  All  the  worltl 
could  see  the  moon,  her  changes,  and  her 
monthly  revolutions ;  and  their  mode  of 
reckoning  time,  was  accomodated  as  nearly 
as  could  possibly  be  done  in  round  num- 
bers, to  agree  with  the  changes  of  that 
plaret,  their  natural  almanac. 

The  Moon  performs  her  natural  revolu- 
tion round  the  earth  in  twenty  nine  days 
and  a  half.  She  goes  from  a  new  moon 
to  a  half  moon,  to  a  full  moon,  to  a  full 
moon,  to  a  half  moon  gibbous  or  convex, 
and  then  to  a  new  moon  again.  Each  of 
these  changes  is  performed  in  seven  days  and 
nine  hours;  but  seven  days  is  the  nearest 
division  in  round  numbers  that  could  be 
taken ;  and  this  Mas  sufficient  to  suggest 
the  universal  custom  of  reckoning  by 
periods  of  seven  days,  since  it  is  impos- 
sible to  reckon  them  without  some  stated 
period. 

IIow  the  odd  hours  could  be  disposed 
of  without  interfering  with  the  regular 
periods  of  seven  days,  in  case  the  ancieuti 
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recommended  a  new  Septenary  period 
with  every  new  moon,  required  no  more 
difficulty  than  it  did  to  regul&te  the  Egyp- 
tian Calendar  afterwards  of  twelve  months 
of  thirty  days  each,  or  the  odd  hour  in 
the  Julian  Calendar,  or  the  odd  days  and 
liours  in  the  French  Calendar.  In  all 
cases  it  is  done  by  the  addition  of  com- 
plementary days;  and  it  can  be  done  in 
no  other  Wv«ie. 

The  bishop  knows,  that  as  the  Solar 
year  does  not  end  at  the  termination  of 
what  we  cail  a  day,  but  runs  some  hours 
into  the  next  day,  as  the  quarters  of 
the  moon  runs  some  hours  beyond 
seven  days;  that  it  is  impossible  to 
give  the  year  any  fixed  number  of  days, 
that  will  not  in  course  of  years  become 
wrong,  and  make  a  complementary  time 
necessary  to  keep  the  nominal  year  paral- 
lel with  the  solar  jear.  The  same  must 
have  been  tlie  case  with  those  who  regu- 
lated time  formerly  by  lunar  revolutions. 
— They  would  have  to  add  three  days  to 
every  second  moon,  as  in  that  proportion, 
in  order  to  make  the  new  moon  and  the 
new  week  commence  together,  like  the  no- 
minal year  and  the  solar  year. 

Diodorus  of  Sicily,  who,  as  before  said, 
lived  before  Christ  was  born,  in  giving  an 
account  of  times  much  anterior  to  his 
own,  speaks  of  years  of  three  months,  of 
four  months,  and  of  six  months.  These 
could  be  of  no  other  than  years  composed 
of  lunar  revolutions,  and  therefore  to 
bring  the  several  periods  of  seven  days, 
to  agree  with  such  years,  there  must  have 
been  complementary  days. 

The  moon  was  the  first  Almanac  the 
world  knew ;  and  the  only  one  which  the 
fece  of  the  heavens  afforded  to  common 
sjiectators.  Her  changes  and  revolutions 
have  entered  into  all  the  calendars  that 
have  been  known  in  the  known  world.        \ 

The  division  of  the  year  into  twelve  | 
months,  which,  as  before  shown,  was  first  i 
done  by  the  Egyptians,though  arranged  with 
astronomical  knowledge,  had  reference  to 
the  twelve  moons,  or  more  properly  speak- 
ing, to  the  twelve  lunar  revolutions  that 
apjxjar  in  the  space  of  a    solar  year;    as 


the  period  of  seven  days  had  refereni ;?  to 
one  revolution  of  the  moon.  The  feasts  of 
the  Jews  were,  and  those  of  the  Christian 
Church  still  are  regulated  by  the  moon. 
The  Jews  observed  the  feasts  of  the  new 
moon  and  full  moon,  and  therefore  the 
period  of  seven  days  was  necessary  to  them. 

All  the  feasts  Oi  the  Christian  Church 
are  regulated  by  the  moon.  That  called 
Easter  governs  all  the  rest,  and  the  moon 
governs  Easter.  It  is  always  the  first  Sun- 
day after  the  first  full  moon  that  happens 
after  the  vernal  Equinox,  or 21st of  Muitii. 

In  proportion  as  tlie  science  of  astrono- 
my was  studied  and  improved  by  the 
Egyptians  and  Ciialdeans,  and  the  sohir 
year  regulated  by  astKuiomical  observa- 
tions, the  custom  of  reckoning  by  lunar 
revolutions  became  of  less  use,  and  in 
time  discontinued.  But  such  is  the  har- 
mony of  all  parts  of  the  machinery  of  the 
universe,  that  a  calculation  made  from  the 
motion  of  one  part  will  correspond  with 
some  other. 

The  period  of  seven  days  deduced  from 
the  revolution  of  the  moon  round  the  earth, 
corresponded  nearer  than  any  other  period 
of  days  would  do  to  the  revolution  ot  the 
earth  round  the  sun.  Fifty-two  periods 
of  seven  days  make  364,  which  is  within 
one  day  and  some  odd  hours  of  a  solar 
year;  and  there  is  no  other  periodical  num- 
ber that  will  do  the  same  till  we  come  to 
the  number  thirteen,  which  is  too  great 
for  common  use,  and  the  numbers  belore 
seven  are  too  small.  The  custom,  there- 
fore, of  reckoning  by  periods  of  seven 
days,  as  best  suited  to  the  revolution  of 
the  moon,  applied  with  equal  convenience 
to  the  solar  year,  and  became  united  with 
it.  But  the  decimal  division  of  time,  as 
regulated  by  the  French  calendar,  i& 
superior  to  every  other  method. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  bible,  that  is 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by  persons 
who  lived  before  the  time  of  Jo>iah,  (which 
was  a  thousand  years  after  the  time  of 
Moses,)  that  mentions  any  thing  about 
the  Sabbath,  as  a  day  consecrated  by  that 
which  is  called  the  fourth  commandment, 
or    that   the   Jews    ko]jt   any  such  day. 
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Had  any  such  day  been  kept,  during  the  |  uol,  «u  some  time  or  other,  peiTGTt^l,  or 
thousand  years  of  which  I  am  speaking, 
it  certainly  would  have  bsen  mentioned 
frequently ;  and  that  it  should  never  be 
mentioned,  is  strong,  presumptive,  and 
circumstantial  evidence  that  no  such  day 
was  kept.  But  mention  is  often  made  of 
of  the  feasts  of  the  new-moon,  and  of  the 
full-moon;  for  the  Jews,  as  before  shown, 
worshipped  the  moon ;  and  the  word  sab- 
bath was  applied  by  the  Jews  to  the  feasts 
of  that  planet,  and  to  those  of  their  other 
deities.  It  is  said  ir>  Hosea,  chap.  2,  ver 
11,  in  speaking  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
"  And  I  will  cause  all  her  mirth  to  cease, 
her  feast-days,  her  new-moons  and  her 
sabbaths,  and  all  her  solemn  feasts."  No- 


the  sabbatlis  here  spoken  of  are  Mosaic 
sabbaths.  The  construction  of  the  verse 
implies  they  are  lunar  sabbaths,  or  sab- 
baths of  the  moon.  It  ought  also  to  be 
observed  that  Hosea  lived  in  the  time  of 
Ahaz  and  Hezekiah,  about  seventy  years 
before  the  time  of  Josiah,  when  the  law 
called  the  law  of  Moses  is  said  to  have 
been  found;  and  consequently,  the  sab- 
baths that  Hosea  speaks  of  are  sabbaths 
of  the  Idolatry. 

When  those  priestly  reformers,  (im- 
posters  I  should  call  them)  Hilkiah,  Ezra, 
and  Nehemiah,  began  to  produce  books 
under  the  name  of  the  books  of  Moses, 
they  found  the  word  sabbath  in  use;  and 
as  to  the  period  of  seven  days,  it  is,  like 
numbering  arithmetically  by  tens,  from 
time  immemorial.  But  having  found  them 
in  use,  they  continued  to  make  them  serve 
to  the  support  of  their  new  imposition. 
They  trumped  up  a  story  of  the  creation 
being  made  in  six  days,  and  of  the  Crea- 
tor resting  on  the  seventh,  to  suit  with 
the  lunar  and  chronological  period  of 
seven  days;  and  th?y  manufactured  a 
commandment  to  agree  with  both.  Im- 
postors always  work  in  this  manner.  They 
put  fables  for  originals,and  causes  for  effects. 

There  is  scarcely  any  part  of  science, 
or  anytliing  in  nature,  which  those  im- 
posters  atul  blasphemers  of  science,  called 


sought  to  pervert  to  the  purpose  of  super- 
stition and  falsehood.  Every  thing  won- 
derful in  appearance,  has  been  ascribed  to 
angels,  to  devils,  or  to  saints.  Every 
thing  ancient  has  some  legendary  tale  an- 
nexed to  it.  The  commou  operations  of 
'.  nature  have  not  escaped  their  practice  of 
corrupting  every  thing. 


EUTUKE  STATE. 

The  idea  of  a  future  state  was  an  uni- 
versal idea  to  all  nations  except  the  Jews. 
At  the  time  and  long  before  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  men  called  his  disciples  were  born, 
it  had  been  sublimely  treated  of  by  Cicero 
in  his  book  on  old  age,  by  Plato,  Socrates, 
Xenophon,  and  other  of  the  ancient  theo- 
logists,  whom  the  abusive  Christian 
church  calls  Heathen.  Xenophon  repre- 
sents the  elder  Cyrus  speaking  after  this 
manner:— 

"  Think  not  my  dearest  children,  that 
when  I  depart  from  you,  I  shall  be  no 
more;  but  remember  that  my  soul,  even 
while  I  lived  among  you,  was  invisible  to 
you;  yet  by  my  actions  you  were  sensible 
it  existed  in  this  body.  Believe  it  there- 
fore existing  still,  though  it  be  still  un- 
seen. How  quickly  would  the  honours  of 
illustrious  men  perish  after  death,  if  their 
souls  performed  nothing  to  preserve  their 
fame?  For  my  own  part,  I  could  never 
think  that  the  soul,  while  in  a  mortal 
body  lives;  but  when  departed  from  it, 
dies;  or  that  its  consciousness  is  lost,  when 
it  is  discharged  out  of  an  unconscious 
habitation.  But  when  it  is  freed  fi-om  all  cor- 
poreal alliance,  it  is  then  that  it  truly  exists.** 

Since  then  the  idea  of  a  future  existence 
was  universal,  it  may  be  asked,  what  new 
doctrine  does  the  New  Testament  contain? 
I  answer,  t'.ttt  of  corrupting  the  theory 
of  the  ancient  theologists,  by  annexing  to 
it  tlie  heavy  and  gloomy  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  body 

As  to  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
whether  the  same  body  or  another,  it  is  a 
miserable  conceit,   fit  only  to  be  preached 


priests,  as  well  Christians  as  Jews,   have  ]  to  man  as  an  animal.      It  is  not  worthj 
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to  be  called  d  )ctrine. —  Such  an  idea  never 
entered  the  brain  of  any  visionary  but 
those  of  the  Christian  Church: — ^}-et  it  is 
in  this  that  the  novelty  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament consists.  All  the  other  matters 
serve  but  as  props  to  this,  and  those  props 
are  most  wretchedly  put  together. 


MIRACLES. 

The  Christian  church  is  full  of  miracles. 
In  one  of  the  churches  of  Brabant,  they 
show  a  number  of  cannon  balls,  which 
they  say,  tlie  virgin  Mary,  in  some  former 
war,  caught  in  her  muslin  apron  as  they 
came  roaring  out  of  the  cannon's  mouth, 
and  prevented  their  hurting  the  saints 
of  her  favourite  army.  She  does  no  such 
feats  now-a-days.  Perhaps  the  reason  is, 
that  tlie  infidels  have  taken  away  her 
muslin  apron.  They  show  also,  between 
Montmatre  and  the  village  of  St.  Dennis, 
several  places  where  they  say  St.  Dennis 
stopt  with  his  head  in  his  hands  after  it 
had  been  cut  oif  at  Montmatre.  The 
Protestants  will  call  those  things  lies;  and 
where  is  the  proof  that  all  the  other 
things  called  miracles  are  not  as  great 
lies  as  those? 

[  There  appears  to  he  an  omission 
here  in  the  copyJ] 

Christ,  say  those  Cabalists,  came  in  the 
fulness  of  time.  And  pray  what  is  the 
fulness  of  time?  The  words  admit  of 
no  idea.  Tliey  are  perfectly  Cabalis- 
tical.  Time  is  a  word  invented  to 
describe  to  our  conception  a  greater  or 
less  portion  of  eternity.  It  may  be  a 
minute,  a  portion  of  eternity  measured  by 
the  vibration  of  a  pendulum  of  a  certain 
length: — it  may  be  a  day,  a  year,  a  hun- 
dred or  a  thousand  years,  or  any  other 
quantity.  Tiiose  portions  are  only  greater 
or  less  comparatively. 

The  word  fulness  applies  not  to  any  of 
them.  The  idea  of  fulness  of  time  can- 
not be  conceived.  A  woman  with  child 
and  ready  for  delivery,  as  Mary  was  when 


her  full  time;  but  it  is  the  woman  that  is 
full,  not  time. 

It  may  also  be  said  figuratively,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  that  the  times  are  full  of  events; 
but  time  itself  is  incapble  of  being  full  of 
itself.  Ye  hypocrites!  learn  to  speak  in- 
telligible language. 

It  happened  to  be  a  time  of  peace  when 
they  say  Christ  was  born;  and  wliat  then? 
There  had  been  many  such  intervals ;  and 
have  been  many  such  since.  Time  vas 
no  fuller  in  any  of  them  than  in  the  other. 
If  he  were  he  Avould  be  fuller  now  than 
he  ever  was  before.  If  he  was  full  then 
he  must  be  bursting  now.  But  peace  or 
war  have  relation  to  circumstance,  and 
not  to  time;  and  those  Cabalists  would  be 
at  as  much  loss  to  make  out  any  meaning 
to  fulness  of  circumstances,  as  to  fulness 
of  time;  and  if  they  could,  it  would  be 
fatal;  for  fulness  of  circumstances  would 
mean  when  there  is  no  more  time  to 
follow. 

Christ,  therefore,  like  every  other  per- 
son, was  neither  in  the  fulness  of  one  nor 
the  other. 

But  though  we  cannot  conceive  the 
idea  of  fulness  of  time,  because  we  can- 
not have  conception  of  a  time  when  there 
shall  be  no  time ;  nor  of  fulness  of  cir- 
cumstance, because  we  cannot  conceive  a 
state  of  existence  to  be  without  circum- 
stances; we  can  often  see,  after  a  thing 
is  past,  if  any  circumstance,  necessary  to 
give  the  utmost  activity  and  success  to 
that  thing,  was  wanting  at  the  time  that 
thing  took  place.  If  such  a  circumstance 
was  wanting,  we  may  be  certain  that  the 
thing  which  took  place  was  not  a  thing  of 
God's  ordaining,  whose  work  is  always 
perfect  means.  They  tell  us  that  Ciirist 
was  the  Son  of  God;  in  that  case  he  would 
have  known  everything;  and  he  came 
upon  earth  to  make  known  the  will  of  God 
to  man  throughout  the  whole  earth.  If 
this  had  been  trus,  Christ  Mould  have 
known  and  would  have  been  furnished 
with  all  the  possible  means  of  doing  it; 
and  would  have  instructed  mankind,  or  at 
least  his  apostles,  in  the  use  of  such  of  the 


Christ  was  born,  maj  be  said  to  have  gona  \.  means  as  they  could  use  themselves  to  fa- 
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eilitate  the  accoraplisliLient  of  the  mission; 
consequently,  he  would  have  instructed 
tliem  in  the  art  of  printing,  for  th«j  press 
is  the  tongue  of  the  world ;  and  without 
which  his  or  their  preaching  was  loss  thau 
a  whistle  compared  to  thunder.  Since 
then  he  did  not  do  this,  he  had  not  the 
means  necessary  to  the  mission;  and  con- 
sequently had  not  the  mission. 

They  tell  us  in  the  hook  of  Acts,  chap, 
ii.,  a  very  stupid  story  of  the  Apostles 
having  the  gift  of  tongues;  and  cloven 
tongues  of  fire  descended  and  sat  upon 
each  of  them.  Perhaps  it  was  this  story 
of  cloven  tongues  that  gave  rise  to  the 
notion  of  slitting  Jack-daw's  tongues  to 
make  them  talk.  Be  that,  however,  as  it 
may,  the  gift  of  tongues,  even  if  it  were 
true,  would  be  but  of  little  use  without  the 
art  of  printing.  I  can  sit  in  my  chamber, 
a.s  I  do  while  writing  this,  and  by  the  aid 
of  printing,  can  send  the  thoughts  I  am 
wi-iting  through  the  greatest  part  of  Eu- 
rope, to  the  East  Indies,  and  over  all 
North  America,  in  a  few  months.  They 
had  not  the  means,  and  the  want  of  means 
detects  the  pretended  mission. 

There  are  three  modes  of  communica- 
tion. Speaking,  writing,  and  printing. 
The  first  is  exceedingly  limited.  A  man's 
voice  can  be  heard  but  a  few  yards  of  dis- 
tance; and  his  person  can  be  but  in  one 
place. 

Writing  is  much  more  extensive;  but 
the  thing  written  cannot  be  multiplied  but 
at  great  expense,  and  the  multiplication 
will  be  slow  and  incorrect.  Were  there 
no  other  means  of  circulating  what  priests 
call  the  word  of  God  (the  Old  and  New 
Testament)  than  by  writing  coi)ies,  those 
copies  could  not  be  purchased  at  less  thau 
forty  pounds  sterling  each;  consequently 
but  few  people  could  purchase  them,  while 
the  writers  could  scarcely  obtain  a  liveli- 
hood by  it.  But  the  art  of  printing 
changes  all  the  cases,  and  opens  a  scene 
as  vast  as  the  world.  It  gives  to  man  a 
sort  of  divine  attribute.  It  gives  to  him 
mental  omnipresence.  He  can  be  every- 
where and  at  the  same  instant;  for  wher- 
ever he  is  read  he  is  mentally  theres, 


The  case  applies  not  only  against  the 
pretended  mission  of  Christ  and  his 
Apostles,  but  against  everything  that 
priests  call  the  word  of  God,  and  against 
all  those  who  pretend  to  deliver  it;  for 
had  God  ever  delivered  any  verbal  word, 
he  would  have  taught  the  means  of  com- 
municating it.  The  one  without  the 
other  is  inconsistent  with  the  wisdom  we 
conceive  of  the  Creator. 

The  third  chapter  of  Genesis,  verse  21, 
tells  us  that  God  vnade  coats  of  skin 
and  clothed  Adam  and  Eve.  It  was  in- 
finitely more  important  that  man  should 
be  taught  the  art  of  printing,  than  that 
Adam  should  be  taught  to  make  a  pair  of 
leather  breeches,  or  his  wife  a  petticoat. 

There  is  another  matter,  equally  strik- 
ing and  important,  that  connects  itself 
with  those  observations  against  this  pre- 
tended word  of  God,  this  mannfactured 
book,  called  Revealed  Religion. 

We  know  that  whatever  is  of  God's 
doing  is  unalterable  by  man  beyond  the 
laws  which  the  Creator  has  ordained.  We 
cannot  make  a  tree  grow  with  the  root  in 
the  air  and  the  fruit  in  the  ground;  we 
cannot  make  iron  into  gold,  nor  gold  into 
iron ;  we  cannot  make  rays  of  light  shine 
forth  rays  of  darkness,  nor  darkness  shine 
forth  iight.  If  there  were  such  a  thing, 
as  a  wora  of  God,  it  would  possess  the 
same  properties  which  all  his  other  works 
do.  It  would  resist  destructive  alteration. 
But  we  see  that  the  book  which  they  call 
the  word  of  God,  has  not  this  property. 
That  book  says.  Gen.  chap.  i.  v.  27,  "  So 
God  created  man  in  his  own  image;'' 
but  the  printer  can  make  it  say.  So  man 
created  God  in  his  own  image.  The 
words  are  passive  to  every  trans])osition 
of  them,  or  can  be  annihilated  and  others 
put  in  their  places.  This  is  not  the  case 
with  anything  that  is  of  God's  doing;  and 
therefore  this  book  called  the  woi-d  of 
God,  tried  by  the  same  universal  rule 
which  every  other  of  God's  works  within 
our  reach  can  be  tried  by,  proves  itsrulf  to 
be  a  forgery. 

Tlie  bishop  says,  that  "  miracles  are 
proper  proofs  of  a  divine  mission,** 
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Admitted.  But  we  know  that  men,  and 
especially  priests,  can  tell  lies,  and  call 
them  miracles.  It  is  therefore  nee&ssary, 
that  the  thing  called  a  miracle  be  proved 
to  be  true,  and  also  to  be  miraculous,  be- 
fore it  can  be  admitted  as  proof  of  the 
thing  calle'J  revelation. 

Tae  bishop  must  be  a  bad  logician  not 
to  know  that  one  doubtful  thing  cannot  be 
admitted  as  proof  that  another  doub'iful 
thing  is  true.  It  would  be  like  attempt- 
ing to  prove  a  liar  not  to  be  a  liar,  by  the 
evidence  of  another  who  is  as  great  a  liar 
as  himself. 

Though  Jesus  Christ,  by  being  igno- 
rant of  the  art  of  printing,  shows  that 
he  had  not  the  means  necessary  to  a  di- 
vine mission,  and  consequently  liad  no 
Buch  mission;  it  does  not  follow  that  if 
he  had  known  that  art,  the  divinity  of 
what  they  call  his  mission  would  be  proved 
tliereby,  any  more  than  it  proved  the  di- 
vinity of  the  man  who  invented  printing. 
Something,  therefore,  beyond  printing, 
even  if  he  had  known  it,  was  necessary 
as  a  miracle,  to  have  proved  that  what 


he  delivered  was  the  word  of  God;  and 
this  was  that  the  book  in  which  that  word 
should  be  contained,  which  is  new  called 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  should  pos- 
sess the  miraculous  property,  distinct  from 
all  human  books,  of  resisting  alteration. 
This  would  be  not  only  a  miracle,  but  an 
ever  existing  and  universal  miracle ; 
whereas,  those  which  they  tell  us  of,  even 
if  they  had  been  true,  were  momentary 
and  local ;  they  would  leave  no  trace  be- 
hind, after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  of 
having  ever  existed:  but  this  would  prove, 
in  all  ages  and  in  all  places,  the  book  to 
be  divine  and  not  human,  as  effectually 
and  as  conveniently  as  aquafortis  proves 
gold  to  be  gold  by  not  being  capable  of 
acting  upon  it;  and  detects  all  other  me- 
tals, and  all  counterfeit  composition,  by 
dissolving  them.  Since  then  the  only 
miracle  capable  of  every  proof  is  wanting, 
and  which  everything  that  is  of  divine 
origin  possesses;  all  the  tales  of  miracles 
with  which  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
are  filled,  are  fit  only  for  impostors  to 
preach  and  fools  to  believe. 


A.    LETTER 

BEINa  AN  ANSWER  TO  A  FRIEND,    ON  TKE  PUBLICATION  OF  THE 
"AGE  OF  REASON." 


In  your  letter  of  the  20th  of  March, , 
you  give  me  several  quotations  from  the 
"Bible,  which  you  call  the  word  of  God, 
to  show  me  that  my  opinions  on  religion 
are  wrong;  and  T  could  give  you  as  many, 
from  the  same  book,  to  show  that  yours 
are  not  right  ;  consequently,  then,  the 
Bible  decides  nothing,  t)ecause  it  decides 
any  way,  and  every  way,  one  choses  to 
•make  it. 

But,  by  what  authority  do  you  call  the 
Bible  the  word  of  God?  for  this  is  the 
first  point  to  be  settled.  It  is  not  your 
calling  it  so  that  makes  it  so,  any  more 
than  the  Mahometans  calling  the  Koran 
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the  word  of  God  makes  the  Koran 
to  be  so.  The  Popish  Counoils  of  Nice 
and  Laodicea,  about  350  years  after  the 
time  that  the  person  called  Jesus  Christ 
is  said  to  have  lived,  voted  the  books,  that 
now  compose  what  is  called  the  N«w  Tes- 
tament, to  be  the  word  of  God.  This 
was  done  by  yeas  and  nays,  as  we  now 
vote  a  law.  The  Pharisees  ^*  the  second 
Temple,  after  the  Jews  returned  from 
captivity  in  Babylon,  did  the  same  by  the 
books  that  now  compose  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  this  is  all  the  authority  there 
is,  which  tx)  mc  is  no  authority  at  all.  I 
am  as  capable  of  judging  for  myself  a4 
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thcv  were,  snd  I  think  more  so,  because, 
stf.  they  made  a  living  by  their  religion, 
t!-^y  had  a  self-interest  in  the  vote  they 
gsve. 

You  may  have  an  opinion  that  a  man 
is  inspired,  but  you  cannot  prove  it,  nor 
you  cannot  have  any  jiroof  of  it  yourself, 
l)ecause  you  cannot  see  into  his  mind  in 
order  to  know  how  he  comes  by  his 
thoughts,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with 
the  word  revelation. — There  can  be  no 
evidence  of  such  a  thing,  for  you  can  no 
more  prove  revelation,  than  you  can  prove 
what  another  man  dreams  of,  neither  can 
he  prove  it  himself. 

It  is  often  said  in  the  Bible  that  God 
spake  unto  Moses;  but  how  do  you  know 
tliat  God  spake  unto  Moses?  Because, 
you  will  say,  the  Bible  says  so.  The 
Koran  says,  that  God  spake  unto  Maho- 
met; do  you  believe  that  too?  No.  Why 
not?  Because,  you  will  say,  you  do  not 
believe  it;  and  so,  because  you  do,  and 
because  you  don't,  is  all  the  reason  you 
can  give  for  believing  or  disbelieving,  ex- 
cept that  you  will  say  that  Mahomet  was 
an  impostor.  And  how  do  you  know  that 
Moses  was  not  an  impostor?  For  my  own 
part,  I  believe  that  all  are  impostors  who 
jretend  to  hold  verbal  communication  with 
the  Deity.  Jt  is  the  way  by  which  the 
world  has  been  imposed  upon;  but  if  you 
think  otherwise,  you  have  the  same  right 
to  your  opinion  that  1  have  to  mine,  and 
must  answer  for  it  in  the  same  manner. 
But  all  this  does  not  settle  the  point, 
whether  the  Bible  be  the  word  of  God 
or  not.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  go  a 
step  further.     The  case  then  is: 

You  fctrm  your  opinion  of  God  from  the 
account  given  of  him  in  the  Bible;  and  I 
form  my  opinion  of  the  Bible  from  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God.  manifested 
in  the  structure  of  the  universe,  and  in 
nil  the  works  of  the  creation.  The  re- 
sult in  these  two  cases  will  be,  that  you, 
by  taking  tlie  Bible  for  your  standard, 
will  have  a  bad  opinion  of  God;  and  1, 
by  taking  God  for  my  standard,  shall 
have  a  bad  opinion  of  the  Bible. 

The  Bible  renrescnts  G'jd  to  he  a  change- 


able, passionate,  vindictive  being:  making 
a  world,  and  then  drowning  it,  aft(;rwariis 
rejx'nting  of  what  he  had  don(%  and  pro- 
mising not  to  do  so  again.  Setting  one 
nation  to  cut  the  throats  of  another,  and 
stopping  the  course  of  the  sun  till  tl;e 
butchery  should  be  done.  But  the  works 
of  God  in  the  creation  preach  to  us  an- 
other doctrine.  In  that  vast  volume  we 
see  nothing  to  give  us  the  idea  of  a 
changeable,  passionate,  vindictive  God; 
everything  we  there  behold  impresses  us 
with  a  contrary  idea— that  of  unchange- 
ableness  and  of  eternal  order,  harmony, 
and  goodness.  The  sun  and  the  seasons 
return  at  their  appointed  time,  and  every 
thing  in  the  creation  proclaims  that  God 
is  unchangeable.  Now,  which  am  1  to 
believe;  a  book  that  any  impostor  may 
make  and  call  the  word  of  God,  or  the 
Creation  itself,  which  none  but  an  Al- 
mighty Power  could  make;  for  the  Bible 
says  one  thing,  and  the  Creation  says  the 
contrary.  The  Bible  represents  God  with 
all  the  passions  of  a  mortal,  and  the 
Creation  proclaims  him  with  all  the  attri- 
butes of  a  God. 

It  is  from  the  Bible  that  man  h&s 
learned  cruehy,  rapine,  .and  murder;  for 
the  belief  of  a  cruel  God  makes  a  cruel 
man.  That  blood-thirsty  man,  called  the 
prophet  Samuel,  makes  God  to  say,  (1 
Sam.  ch.  xv.  ver.  3,)  "  Now  go  and  smite 
Amaiek,  and  utterly  destroy  all  that  they 
have,  and  spare  them  not,  but  sLay  both 
man  and  iuoman,infant  and  suckling, 
ox  and  sheep,  camel  and  ass." 

That  Samuel,  or  some  other  impostor 
might  say  this,  is  what,  at  this  distance 
of  time,  can  neither  be  jn'oved  nor  dis- 
proved; but  in  my  opinion,  it  is  blas- 
phemy to  say,  or  to  believe,  that  God 
said  it.  All  our  ideas  of  the  justice  and 
goodness  of  God  revolts  at  the  impious 
cruelty  of  the  Bible.  It  is  not  a  God, 
just  and  good,  but  a  devil,  under  the  name 
of  God,  that  the  Bible  descril)e8. 

What  makes  this  pretended  order  to 
destroy  the  Amalekites  a])pear  the  worse, 
is  the  reason  given  for  it.  The  Amale- 
!c*  :s   ^oui-  hundred  years  l.'t-cre.  iui^jord- 
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i:ig  to  the  account  in  Exodus,  chap.  17, 
(but  which  has  the  appearance  of  fable 
irora  the  magical  account  it  gives  of  Mo- 
ses holding  up  his  hands)  had  opposed  the 
Israf'lites  coming  into  their  country;  and 
thij  the  Amalekites  had  a  right  to  do,  be- 
cause the  Israelites  were  the  invaders,  as 
the  Spaniards  were  the  invaders  of  Mexi- 
co; and  this  opposition  by  the  Amale- 
kites, at  that  timey  is  given  as  a  reason, 
that  the  men,  women,  infants  and  suck- 
lings, sheep  and  oxen,  camels  and  assses, 
that  were  born  four  hundred  years  after- 
wards, should  be  put  to  death;  and  to 
complete  the  horror,  Samuel  hewed  Agag, 
the  chief  of  the  Amalekites,  in  pieces,  as 
you  would  hew  a  stick  of  wood.  I  will 
bestow  a  few  observations  on  this  case. 

In  the  first  place,  nobody  knows  who 
the  author,  or  writer  of  the  book  of  Sa- 
muel was,  and  therefore  the  fact  itself  has 
no  other  proof  than  anonymous  or  hear- 
say evidence,  which  is  no  evidence  at  all. 
In  the  second  place,  this  anonymous  book 
says,  that  this  slaughter  was  done  by  the 
express  command  of  God:  but  all  our 
ideas  of  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God 
give  the  lie  to  the  book,  and  1  never  will 
believe  any  book  that  ascribes  cruelty  and 
injustice  to  GM..  1  tl'.erefore  reject  the 
Bible  as  unwo.i.1  y  of  credit. 

As  I  have  now  given  you  my  reasons 
for  bi^lieving  that  the  Bible  is  not  the 
word  of  God,  and  that  it  is  a  &lsehood  1 


have  a  right  to  ask  you  your  reasons  for 
believing  the  contrary;    but   I  know    you 
can  give  me  none,  except  that   you  were 
educated  to  believe  the  Bible;  and  as 
the  Turks  give  the  same  reasons  for  be- 
lieving the  Koran,  it  is  evident  that  edu- 
cation makes  all  the  difference,  and  that 
reason  and  truth  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  case.     You  believe  in  the  Bible  from 
the  accident  of  birth,  and  the  Turks  be- 
l  lieve  in  the  Koran  from  the   same  acci- 
I  dent,  and  each  calls  the  other  injidel. — 
j  But  leaving  the  prejudice  of  education 
j  out  of  the  case,  the  unprejudiced  truth  is, 
j  that  all  are  infidels  who  believe  falsely  of 
God,  whether  they  draw  their  creed  from 
the  Bible,  or  from   the  Koran,  from  the 
Old  Testament  or  from  the  New. 

When  you  have  examined  the  Bible 
with  the  attention  that  1  have  done  (for  1 
do  not  tlunk  you  know  much  about  it) 
and  permit  yourself  to  have  just  ideas  of 
God,  you  will  )nost  probably  believe  as  1 
do.  But  I  wish  you  to  know  that  this 
answer  to  your  letter  is  not  written  for 
the  purpose  of  changing  your  opinion.  It 
is  written  to  satisfy  you,  and  some  other 
fi-iends  whom  1  esteem,  that  my  disbelief 
of  the  Bible  is  founded  on  a  pure  and  re- 
ligious belief  in  God;  for  'v  my  opinii.n, 
the  Bible  is  a  gro-s  ?'hel  ;j^ainst  the  jus- 
.  tice  and  goodness  of  God,  m  almost  every 
\  part  of  it. 
J  THOMAS  BAIi;!. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  some 
people  to  see  Mr.  Erskine  act  as  coun- 
Bel  for  a  crown  prosecution  commenced 
against  the  right  of  opinion;  I  confess  it 
is  none  to  me,  notwithstanding  all  that 
Mr.  Erskine  has  said  before;  for  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  know  when  a  lawyer  is  to  be  be- 
lieved; I  have  always  observed  that  Mr. 
Erskine,  when  contending  as  a  counsel 
for  the  right  of  political  opinion,  fre- 
quently took  occasions,  and  those  often 
dragged  in  head  and  shoulders,  to  lard, 
what  he  called  the  British  Constitution, 
with  a  great  deal  of  praise.  Yet  the 
same  Mr.  Erskine  said  to  me  in  conversa- 
tion, were  Government  to  begin  de  novo 
in  England,  they  never  would  establish 
»ach  a  damned  absurdity  (it  was  exactly 
his  expression)  as  this  is.  Ought  I  then 
to  be  surprised  at  Mr.  Erskine  for  incon- 
sistency? 

lu  this  prosecution  Mr.  Erskine  ad- 
mits the  right  of  controversy;    but  says 


the  Christian  religion  is  not  to  be  abused. 
This  is  somewhat  sophistical,  because, 
while  he  admits  the  right  of  controversy, 
he  reserves  the  right  of  calling  that  con- 
troversy abuse:  and  thus,  lawyer-like,  un- 
does by  one  word  what  he  says  in  the 
other.  1  will,  however,  in  this  letter 
keep  within  the  limits  he  prescribes;  he 
will  find  here  nothing  about  the  Christian 
religion :  he  will  only  find  a  statement  of 
a  few  cases,  which  shows  the  necessity  of 
examining  the  books  handed  to  us  from 
the  Jews,  in  order  to  discover  if  we  have 
not  been  imposed  upon;  together  with 
some  observations  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  trial  of  Williams  has  been  conducted. 
If  Mr.  Erskine  denies  the  right  of  ex- 
amining those  books,  he  had  better  pro- 
fess himself  at  once  an  advocate  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Inquisition,  and  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Star  Chamber. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 


LETTEE,*  &c. 


Op  all  the  tyrannies  that  afflict  man- 
kind,  tyranny  in  religion  is  the  worst: 
every  other  species  of  tyranny  is  limited 
to  the  world  we  live  in;  but  this  attempts 
a  stride  beyond  the  grave,  and  seeks  to 
pursue  us  into  eternity.  It  is  there  and 
not  here — it  is  to  God  and  not  to  man — 
it  is  to  a  heavenly  and  not  to  an  earthly 


•  Wr,  Paine  has  evidently  incorporated  into 
this  Letter  a  portion  of  his  answer  to  Bishop 
Watson's  "  Apology  for  the  Bible ;"  as  in  a  subse- 
quent chapter  of  that  work,  treating  of  the  book 


tribunal  that  we  are  to  account  for  cur 
belief;  if  then  we  believe  falsely  and  dis- 
honourably of  the  Creator,  and  that  be- 
lief is  forced  upon  us,  as  far  as  force  can 
operate  by  human  laws  and  human  tribu- 
nals,— on  whom  is  the  criminality  of  that 
belief  to  fall?  on  those  who  impose  it,  or 
on  those  on  whom  it  is  imposed? 

of  (jenesis,  he  expressly  refers  to  his  remarks,  io 
a  preceding  part  of  the  same,  on  the  two  ac- 
counts c»f  the  creation  contained  in  that  book; 
which  is  included  in  this  letter. 


LKliEli  TU  ALK.  EIunILIMS. 


A  bookseller  of  the  name  of  Williams,  /  evidence  does  not  warrant  the  belief,  a'd 
has  been  prosecuted  in  London  on  a  charge  )  that  we  sin   in  forcing  that  belief  up  n 


of  blasphemy,  for  publishing  a  book  en 
titled  the  Age  of  Reason,  Blasphemy 
is  a  word  of  vast  sound,  but  equivocal  and 
almost  indefinite  signification,  unless  we 
confine  it  to  the  simple  idea  of  hurting  or 
injuring  the  re])utation  of  any  one,  which 
was  its  original  meaning.  As  a  word,  it 
existed  before  Christianity  existed,  being 
a  Greek  word,  or  Greek  anglofied,  as  all 
the  etymologi(;al  dictionaries  will  show. 

But  behold  how  various  and  contradic- 
tory has  been  the  signification  and  appli- 
cation of  this  equivocal  word.     Socrates,  \ 
who  li\  ed  more  than  tour  hundred  years  | 
before  the  Christian  era,  was  convicted  of  | 
blasphemy,  for  preaching  the  belief  of  one  \ 
god,  and  was  condemned  to  suffer  death  ^ 
by  poison.     Jesus   Christ  was   convicted 
of  blasphemy  under  the  Jewish  law,  and 
was  crucified.     Calling  Mahomet  an  im- 
postor would  be  blasphemy  in    Turkey; 
and  denying  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope 
and  the  Church  would  be  blasphemy  at 
Rome.     What  then  is  to  be  understood  by 
this  word  blasphemy?    We  see  that  in  the 
<;ase  of  Socrates  truth  was  condemned  as 
blasphemy.    Are  we  sure  that  truth  is  not 
blasphemy  in  the  present   day  ?      Wo  ! 
however,  be  to  those  who  make  it  so,  who- 
ever they  may  be, 


ourselves  and  upon  others.  In  sayi: 
this,  I  have  no  other  object  in  view  than 
truth.  But  that  I  may  not  be  accused  of 
resting  upon  bare  assertion,  with  respect 
to  the  equivocal  state  of  the  Bible,  1  will 
produce  an  example,  and  I  will  not  pick 
and  cull  the  Bible  for  the  purpose.  I  will 
go  fairly  to  the  case  :  1  will  take  the  two 
first  chapters  of  Genesis  as  they  stand, 
and  show  from  thence  the  truth  of  what  I 
say ;  that  is,  that  the  evidence  does  not 
warrant  the  belief  that  the  Bible  is  the 
word  of  God. 


CHAPTER  I. 

1  In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heaven  and  the  earth. 

2  And  the  earth  was  without  form  and 
void,  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of 
the  deep;  and  the  spirit  of  Grod  moved 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters. 

3  And  God  said.  Let  there  be  light; 
and  there  was  light. 

4  And  God  saw  the  light,  that  it  was 
good ;  and  God  divided  the  light  from  the 
darkness. 

5  And  God  called  the  light  day,  and 
I  the  darkness  he  called  night:    and  the 

evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first 
A  book  called  the  Bible  has  been  voted  day. 
by  men,  and  decreed  by  human  laws  to  |  6  ^  And  God  said,  Let  there  be  a  fir- 
be  the  word  of  God;  and  the  disbelief  of  |  mament  in  the  midst  of  the  waters,  and 
this  is  called  blasphemy.  But  if  the  Bi-  |  let  it  divide  the  waters  from  the  waters. 
61e  be  not  the  word  of  God,  it  is  the  laws  \  7  And  God  made  the  firmament,  and 
and  the  execution  of  them   that  is  bias-  \  divided  the  waters  which  were  under  the 


phemy,   and  not  the  disbelief.     Strange 
stories  are   told  of   the  Creator  in   that 
book.     He  is  represented  as  acting  under 
the  influence  of  every  human  passion,  even 
of  the  most  malignant  kind.      If  these 
stories  are  false,  we  err  in  believing  them 
to  be  true,  and  ought  not  to  believe  tham. 
It  is  tlierefore  a  duty  which  every  man 
owes  to  himself,  and  reverentially  to  his  \ 
Maker,  to  ascertain,  by  every  possible  in-  j 
(juiry,  whether  there  be  suflScient  evidence  i 
to  believe  them  or  not.  i 


firmament,  from  the  waters  which  were 
above  the  firmament:  and  it  was  so. 

8  And  God  called  the  firmament  hea- 
ven; an  /te  evening  and  the  morning 
were  the  second  day, 

9  %  And  God  said,  Let  the  waters 
under  the  heaven  be  gathered  together 
unto  one  place,  and  let  the  dry  land  ap- 
pear: and  it  was  so. 

10  And  God  called  the  dry  land  earth, 
and  the  gathering  together  of  the  waters 
called  he  seas:  and  God  saw  that  it  was 


My  own  opinion  is  decidedly,  that  the  >  /a;ood« 
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11  And  God  said,  let  tlie  earth  bring 
forth  grass,  the  lierb  yielding  seed,  and 
the  fruit-tree  yielding  fruit  after  his  kind, 
whose  seed  is  in  itself,  upon  the  earth; 
and  it  was  so. 

12  And  the  earth  brought  forth  grass, 
and  herb  yielding  seed  after  his  kind,  and 
the  tree  yielding  fruit,  whose  seed  was 
in  itself,  after  his  kind:  and  God  saw 
that  it  was  good. 

13  And  the  evening  and  the  morning 
were  the  third  day. 

14  ^  And  God  said,  Let  there  be 
lights  in  the  firmament  of  the  heaven,  to 
divide  the  day  from  the  night:  and  let 
them  be  for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and 
for  days,  and  years. 

15  And  let  them  be  for  lights  in  the 
firmament  of  the  heaven,  to  give  light 
upon  the  earth;  and  it  was  so. 

16  And  God  made  two  great  lights; 
the  greater  light  to  rule  the  day,  and  the 
lesser  light  to  rule  the  night:  he  made 
the  stars  also. 

17  And  God  set  them  in  the  firma- 
ment of  the  heaven,  to  give  light  upon 
the  earth, 

18  And  to  rule  over  the  day  and  over 
the  night,  and  to  divide  the  light  from 
the  darkness;  and  God  saw  that  it  was 
good. 

19  And  the  evening  and  the  morning 
were  the  fourth  day. 

20  And  God  said,  Let  the  waters  bring 
forth  abundantly  the  moving  creature  that 
hath  life,  and  fowl  that  may  fly  above  the 
earth  in  the  open  firmament  of  heaven. 

21  And  God  created  great  whales,  and 
every  living  creature  that  moveth,  which 
the  waters  brought  forth  abundantly  after 
their  kin<l,  and  every  winged  fowl  after 
his  kind;  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good. 

22  And  God  blessed  them,  saying,  Be 
fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  fill  the  waters 
in  the  seas,  and  let  fowl  multiply  in  the 
earth. 

23  And  the  evening  and  the  morning 
were  the  fifth  day. 

24  ^  And  God  said.  Let  the  earth 
bring  forth  the  living  creature  after  his 
kind,   cattle,   and   creening    thing,  and 


beast  of  the  earth  after  his  kind:  and  it 
was  so. 

25  And  God  made  the  beast  of  the 
earth  after  his  kind,  and  cattle  after  their 
kind,  and  every  thing  that  creepeth  upon 
the  earth  after  his  kind;  and  God  saw 
that  it  was  good. 

26  If  And  God  said.  Let  us  make  man 
in  our  own  image,  after  our  own  likeness; 
and  let  them  have  dominion  over  the  fish 
of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air, 
and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth, 
and  over  every  creeping  thing  that 
creepeth  upon  the  earth. 

27  So  God  created  man  in  his  own 
image,  in  the  image  of  God  created 
he  him:  male  and  female  created  he 
them. 

28  And  God  blessed  them,  and 
God  said  unto  them,  Be  fruitful,  and 
multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,  and 
subdue  it;  and  have  dominion  over 
the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl 
of  the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing 
that  moveth  upon  the  earth. 

29  ir  And  God  said,  Behold,  I  have 
given  you  every  herb  bearing  seed,  which 
is  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth,  and  every 
tree,  in  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  yield- 
ing  seed:  to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat. 

30  And  to  every  beast  of  the  earth, 
and  to  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  to  every 
thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth, 
wherein  there  is  life,  I  have  given  every 
green  herb  for  meat:  and  it  was  so. 

31  And  God  saw  every  thing  that  he 
had  made,  and  behold  it  was  very  good. 
And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were 
the  sixth  day. 


CHAPTER  XL 

1  Thus  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
were  finished,  and  all  the  host  of  them. 

2  And  on  the  seventh  day  God  ended 
his  work  which  he  had  made,  and  he 
rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all  his 
works  which  he  had  made. 

3  And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day 
and  sanctified  it:   because  that  in  it  he 
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had  rested  from  all  his  work,  which  God 
created  and  made. 

4  if  These  are  the  generations  of  the 
heavens  and  of  the  earth,  when  they  were 
created:  in  the  day  that  the  Lord  God 
made  the  earth  and  tlie  heavens, 

6  And  every  plant  of  the  field,  before 
it  was  in  the  earth,  and  every  herb  of  the 
field,  before  it  grew;  Sor  the  Lord  God 
had  not  caused  it  to  lain  upon  the  earth, 
and  there  was  not  a  man  to  till  the 
ground. 

6  But  there  went  up  a  mist  from  the 
earth,  and  watered  the  whole  iace  of  the 
ground. 

7  And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of 
the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into 
his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life;  and  man 
became  a  living  soul. 

8  And  tlie  Lord  God  planted  a  garden 
eastward  of  Eden;  and  there  he  put  the 
man  whom  he  had  formed. 

9  And  out  of  the  ground  made  the 
Lord  Gk)d  to  grow  every  tree  that  is  plea- 
sant to  the  sight,  and  good  for  food;  the 
tree  of  life  also  in  the  midst  of  the  gar- 
den, and  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil. 

10  And  a  river  went  out  of  Eden  to 
water  the  garden :  and  from  thence  it  was 
parted,  and  became  into  four  heads. 

11  The  name  of  the  first  is  Pison: 
that  is  it  which  compasseth  the  whole 
land  of  Havilah,  where  there  is  gold. 

12  And  the  gold  of  that  land  is  good: 
there  is  bdellium  and  the  onyx-stone. 

13  And  the  name  of  the  second  river 
is  Gibon :  the  same  is  it  that  compasseth 
the  whole  land  of  Ethiopia. 

14  And  the  name  of  the  third  river  is 
Heddekel:  that  is  it  which  goeth  toward 
the  east  of  Assyria.  And  the  fourth  river 
is  Euphraten. 

15  And  the  Lord  God  took  the  man, 
and  put  him  into  the  Garden  of  Eden,  to 
dress  it  and  to  keep  it. 

10  And  the  Lord  God  commanded  the 
man,  saying.  Of  every  tree  of  the  garden 
thou  mayest  freely  eat: 

17  But  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil,  tliou  shall  not  eat  of  it    for 


in  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof,  them 
shalt  surely  die. 

18  %  And  the  Lord  God  said,  It  is 
not  good  that  the  man  should  be  alone:  I 
will  make  him  an  help  meet  for  him. 

19  And  out  of  the  ground  the  Lord 
God  formed  every  beast  of  the  field,  and 
every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  brought  them 
unto  Adam,  to  see  what  he  would  call 
them  ;  and  whatsoever  Adam  called 
every  living  creature,  that  was  the  name 
thereof. ' 

20  And  Adam  gave  names  to  all  cattle, 
and  to  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  to  every 
beast  of  the  field;  but  for  Adam  there 
was  not  found  an  help  meet  for  him. 

21  And  the  Lord  God  caused  a  deep 
sleep  to  fall  upon  Adam,  and  he  slept; 
and  he  took  one  of  his  ribs,  and  closed 
up  the  flesh  instead  thereof. 

22  And  the  rib  which  the  Lord  God 
had  taken  from  man,  made  he  a  woman, 
and  brought  her  unto  the  man. 

23  And  Adam  said,  This  is  now  bone 
of  my  bone,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh;  she 
shall  be  called  woman,  because  she  was 
taken  out  of  man. 

24  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his 
father  and  his  mother,  and  shall  cleave 
unto  his  wife;  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh. 

25  And  they  were  both  naked,  the 
man  and  his  wife,  and  were  not  ashamed. 


These  two  chapters  are  called  the  Mo- 
saic account  of  the  creation;  and  we  are 
told,  nobody  knows  by  whom,  that  IMoses 
was  instructed  by  God  to  write  that  ac- 
count. 

It  has  happened  that  every  nation  of 
people  has  been  world-makers;  and  eaoh 
makes  the  world  to  begin  his  own  way, 
as  if  they  had  nil  been  brought  up,  ?,. 
Hudibras  says,  to  the  trade.  Tliere  are 
hundreds  of  diiferent  opinions  and  tradi- 
tions how  the  M'orld  began,*     My   busi- 


*  In  this  world-making  tra  'e.  man,  of 
course,  hax  held  a  ci)ns|)ieu()U><  place  ;  and, 
f<ir  th"  grarificatinn  of  the  cuiiouit  inviii.rer, 
the  editor  Mibjoins  two  ^vt^ciiueD^  of    the  oyx. 
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ness,  however  in  tlils  place,  is  only  with  ]  been  believed,  one  continue.l  account  of 

those  two  chapters.  I  the  creation,   written  by  Mdscs,  contain 

I  begin  then  by  saying,  that  those  two     two  different  styles  of  expression.     The 

chapters,    instead  of  containing,    as  has    evidence  that  shows  this  is  so  clear  when 


nionsof  learned  men,  in  regard  to  the  manner 
of  his  formation,  and  of  his  subsequent  fall. 
The  first  he  extracts  from  the  Talmud,  a  work 
containicg  the  Jewish  traditions,  the  rabbi- 
nical constitutions,  and  explications  of  the 
law  ;  and  is  of  great  authority  among  the 
Jews.  It  was  composed  by  certain  learned 
rabbins,  comprehends  twelve  bulky  folios, 
and  forty  years  are  said  to  have  been  con- 
sumed in  its  compilation.  In  fact,  it  is 
deemed  to  contain  the  whole  body  of  divi- 
nity for  the  Jewish  nation.  Although  the 
Scriptures  tell  us  that  the  Lord  God 
formed  man  .  of  the  dust  of  the  ground, 
they  do  not  explain  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  done,  and  these  doctors  supply  the  defi- 
ciency as  follows  :  — 

"  Adam's  bodt/  was  made  of  the  earth  of 
Babylon,  his  head  of  the  land  of  Israel,  his 
other  members  of  other  parts  of  the  world. 
R.  M«ir  thought  he  was  compact  of  the 
earth,  gather^^  out  of  the  whole  earth  ;  as 
it  is  written,  thine  eyes  did  see  my  substance. 
Now  it  is  elsewhere  written,  the  eyes  of  the 
Lord  are  over  all  the  earth.  R  4ha  ex- 
pressly marks  the  twelve  hours  in  w.iich  his 
various  par»s  were  formed.  His  stature  was 
from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other  ;  and 
it  was  for  his  transgressions  that  the  Creator, 
laying  his  hand  in  anger  on  him,  lessened 
him  ;  for  before,  says  R.  Eleazer,  with  his 
band  he  reached  the  firmament.  R.  Jehuda 
thinks  his  sin  was  heresy ;  but  R.  Isaac 
thinks  it  was  nourishing  his  foreskin." 

The  Mahometan  savans  give  the  following 
account  of  the  same  transaction  : — 

*'  When  God  wished  to  create  man  he  sent 
the  angel  Gabriel  to  take  a  handful  of  each 
of  the  seven  beds  which  composed  the  earth. 
But  when  the  latter  heard  the  order  of  God, 
■he  felt  much  alarmed,  and  requested  the 
heavenly  messenger  to  represent  to  God,  that 
as  the  creature  he  was  about  to  form  might 
chance  to  rebel  one  day  against  him,  this 
would  be  the  means  of  bringing  upon  her- 
self the  divine  malediction.  God,  however, 
far  from  listening  to  this  request,  despatched 


two  other  angels.  Michael  and  Azrael,  to  ex. 
ecute  his  will  ;  but  they,  moved  with  com- 
passion, were  prevailed  upon  again  to  lay 
the  complaints  of  the  earth  at  the  feet  of 
her  author.  Then  God  confined  the  execu- 
tion of  his  commands  to  the  formidable  Az« 
rael  alone,  who,  regardless  of  all  the  earth 
might  say,  violently  tore  from  her  bosom 
seven  handfuls  from  her  variou»  strata,  and 
carried  them  into  Arabia,  where  the  work  of 
creation  was  to  be  completed.  As  to  Ai- 
rael,  God  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  de- 
cisive manner  in  which  he  had  acted,  that 
he  gave  him  the  office  of  separating  the  soul 
from  the  body,  whence  he  is  called  the  Angel 
of  Death. 

*'  Meanwhile,  the  angels  having  kneiuled 
this  earth,  God  moulded  it  with  his  own 
hands,  and  left  it  some  time  that  it  might 
get  dry.  The  angels  delighted  to  gaze  upon 
the  lifeless  but  beautiful  mass,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Eblis,  or  Lucifer,  who,  bent  upon 
evil,  struck  it  upon  the  stomach,  whi<:h  giv- 
ing a  hollow  sound,  he  said,  since  this  crea- 
ture will  be  hollow,  it  will  often  need  being 
filled,  and  will  be,  therefore,  exposed  to  preg- 
oant  temptations.  ■  Upon  this  he  asked  the 
*ngels  how  they  would  act  if  God  wished  to 
render  them  dependent  upon  this  sovereign 
which  be  was  about  to  give  to  the  earth. 
They  rtadily  answered  that  they  would  obey  ; 
but  although  F-blis  did  not  openly  dissent, 
he  resolved  withib  himself  that  be  would 
not  follow  their  exaan>-e. 

•'  After  the  body  of  the  first  man  had  been 
properly  prepared,  God  animated  it  with  an 
'.ntellitjent  soul,  and  clad  him  in  splendid  and 
marvellous  garments,  suited  to  the  dignity  of 
this  favoured  being.  He  now  commanded 
bis  angels  to  fall  prostrate  before  Adam.  All 
of  them  obeyed,  with  the  exception  of  Eblis, 
who  was  in  consequence  immediately  expelled 
from  heaven,  and  his  place  given  to  Adam." 

The  formation  of  Eve  from  one  of  the 
ribs  of  the  first  man,  is  the  same  as  that  r*-- 
corded  in  the  Bible,  as  is  also  the  order  giva 
to  the  father  of   mankind,  not  to     tiist  iLe 
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attended  to  without  pvejudice,  that,  did 
we  meet  with  the  same  evidence  in  any 
Arabic  or  Chinese  account  of  a  creatiiv>n, 
we  should  not  hesitate  in  pronouncing  it 
a  forgery. 

I  proceed  to  distinguish  the  two  stories 
from  each  otl^er. 

The  first  story  begins  at  the  first  verse 
of  the  first  chapter,  and  ends  at  the  third 
verse  of  the  second  chapter;  for  the  ad- 
verbial conjunction,  THUS,  with  which 
(he  second  chapter  begins,  (as  the  reader 
will  see)  connects  itself  to  the  last  verse 
of  the  first  chapter,  and  those  three  verses 
belong  to,  and  make  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  story. 

The  second  story  begins  at  the  fourth 
verse  of  the  second  chapter,  and  ends  with 
that  chapter.  These  two  stories  have 
been  confused  into  one,  by  cutting  off  the 
three  last  verses  of  the  first  story,  and 
throwing  them  to  the  second  chapter. 

I  go  now  to  show  that  those  stories 
have  been  written  by  two  different  persons. 

From  the  first  verse  of  the  first  chap- 
ter to  the  end  of  the  3rd  verse  of  the  se- 
cond chapter,  which  makes  the  whole  of 
the  first  story,  the  word  GOD  is  used 
without  any  epithet  or  additional  word 
conjoined  with  it,  as  the  readar  will  see: 
and  this  style  of  expression  is  invariably 
used  throughout  the  whole  of  this  story, 
and  is  repeated  no  less  than  thirty-five 


times,  viz.,  "In  the  beginning  God 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and 
the  spirit  of  GoD  moved  on  the  face  of 
the  waters,  and  God  said,  let  there  be 
light,  and  GOD  saw  the  light,"  &c.,  &c. 

But  immediately  from  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  verse  of  the  second  chapter, 
where  the  second  story  begins,  the  style  of 
expression  is  always  the  Lord  God,  and 
this  style  of  expression  is  invariably 
used  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  and  is  re- 
peated eleven  times;  in  the  one  it  is 
always  God,  and  never  the  Lord  God; 
in  the  other  it  is  always  the  Lord  God, 
and  never  God. — The  first  story  contains 
thirty-four  verses,  and  repeats  the  single 
word  God  thirty-five  times.  The  second 
story  contains  twenty-two  verses,  and  re- 
peats the  compound  word  Lord- God 
eleven  times;  this  difference  of  style,  so 
often  repeated,  and  so  uniformly  continued, 
shows,  that  those  two  chapters,  contain- 
ing two  different  stories,  are  written  by 
different  persons:  it  is  the  same  in  all  the 
dift'erent  editions  of  the  Bible,  in  all  the 
languages  I  have  seen. 

Having  thus  shown,  from  the  difference 
of  style,  that  those  two  chapters  are  di- 
vided, as  thev  properly  divide  themselves, 
at  the  end  of  tne  third  verse  of  the  second 
chapter,  are  the  work  of  two  different 
persons,  I  come  to  show,  from  the  contra- 
dictory matters  they  contain,  that  they 


fruit  of  a  particular  tree.  Ehlis  seized  this 
opportunity  of  rivenge.  Having  associated 
the  peacock  and  the  serpent  in  the  enter- 
piise,  they  by  their  wily  speeches  at  length 
persuaded  Adam  to  become  guilty  of  disobe- 
dience. But  no  sooner  had  they  touched  the 
forbidden  fruit,  than  their  garments  dropped 
on  the  ground,  and  the  sight  of  their  naked- 
ness covered  them  both  with  shame  and  con- 
fusion. They  made  a  covering  for  their 
body  with  ng  leaves ;  but  they  were  both 
immediately  condemned  to  labour  and  to  die, 
and  hurled  down  from  Paradise. 

Adam  fell  upon   the   mountain  of  Seren- 
dip,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  where  a  moun- 
tain is  calltd  by  his  name  to  the  present  day. 
Eve  being  separated  from  her  spouse  \a  her 
20 


fall,  alighted  on  the  spot  where   China  now 

I  stands,  and  Eblis  fell  not  far  from  the  same 

I  spot.      As  to  the  peacock  and  the  snake,  the 

>  former  dropped  in  Hindostan    and  the  latter 

\  in  Arabia.     Adam,  soon  feeling  the  enormity 

I  of  hia   fault,    implored   the   mercy  of  God. 

j  who   relenting,  sent   down  his  angels  from 

heaven  with  a  tabernacle,  which  they  placed 

on  the  spot  where  Abraham,  at  a  subsequent 

period,  built  the  temple  of  Mecca.      Gabriel 

instructed  him  in  the  rites   and  ceremonies 

performed  about  the  sanctuary,  in  order  that 

he  might  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  his  offence, 

and  afterwards  led  him  to   the    mountain  of 

Ararat,  where  he  met  Eve,  from  whom   he 

had  been  now  separated  above  two  hundre<i 

years. 
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cannot  be  the  work  of  one  person,  and  are 
two  different  stories. 

It  is  impossible,  unless  the  writer  was 
a  lunatic,  without  memory,  that  one  and 
the  same  person  could  say,  as  is  said  in 
the  27th  and  28th  verses  of  the  first 
chapter — "  So  God  created  man  in  his 
own  image,  in  the  image  of  Cod  created 
he  him ;  male  and  female  created  he  them : 
and  God  blessed  them,  and  God  said  unto 
them,  be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  re- 
plenish the  earth,  and  subdue  it,  and  have 
dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and 
over  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  every  living 
thing  that  moveth  on  the  face  of  the 
earth."  It  is,  I  say,  impossible  that  the 
same  person  who  said  this  could  after- 
ward say,  as  is  said  the  second  chapter, 
ver.  5,  and  there  was  not  a  man  to  till 
tJie  ground;  and  then  proceed  in  the  7th 
verse  to  give  another  account  of  the  mak- 
ing a  man  for  the  first  time,  and  after- 
wards of  the  making  a  woman  out  of  his 
rib. 

Again,  one  ind  the  same  person  could 
not  write,  aa  is  written  in  the  29th  verse 
of  the  first  chapter,  "  Behold  I  (God) 
have  given  you  every  herb  bearing  seed, 
which  is  on  the  face  of  the  earth;  and 
every  tree,  in  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree 
bearing  seed,  to  you  shall  be  for  meat," 
and  afterwards  say,  as  is  said  in  the  se- 
cond chapter,  that  the  Lord-God  planted 
a  tree  in  the  midst  of  a  garden,  and  for- 
bad man  to  eat  thereof. 

Again,  one  and  the  same  person  could 
not  say,  "  Thus  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
were  finished,  and  all  the  host  of  them, 
and  on  the  seventh  day  God  ended  his 
work  which  he  had  made;"  and  shortly 
after  set  the  Creator  to  work  again,  to 
plant  a  garden,  to  make  a  man  and  a 
woman,  &c.,  as  is  done  in  the  second 
chapter. 

Here  are  evidently  two  different  stories 
contradicting  each  other. — According  to 
the  first,  the  two  sexes,  the  male  and  the 
female,  were  made  at  the  same  time.  Ac- 
cording to  the  second,  they  were  made  at 
different  times;  the  man  first,  the  woman 
al''er\v!ii-ds.     According  to  the  first  btory, 


they  were  to  have  dominion  over  all  the 
earth.  According  to  the  second,  their 
dominion  was  limited  to  a  garden.  How 
large  a  garden  it  could  be,  that  one  mak 
and  one  woman  could  dress  and  keep  in 
order,  I  leave  to  the  prosecutor,  the  judge, 
the  jury,  and  Mr.  Erskine  to  determine. 

The  story  of  the  talking  serpent,  and 
its  tete-a-tete  with  Eve:  the  doleful  ad- 
venture, called  the  Fall  of  Man;  and 
how  he  was  turned  out  of  this  fine  gar- 
den, and  how  the  garden  was  afterwards 
locked  up  and  guarded  by  a  flaming  sword 
(if  any  one  can  tell  what  a  flaming  sword 
is,)  belong  altogether  to  the  second  stor)% 
They  have  no  connection  with  the  first 
story.  According  to  the  first  there  was 
no  garden  of  Eden;  no  forbidden  tree; 
the  scene  was  the  whole  earth,  and  the 
fruit  of  all  the  trees  was  alloM'ed  to  bo 
eaten. 

In  giving  this  example  of  the  strange 
state  of  the  Bible,  it  cannot  be  said  I  have 
gone  out  of  my  way  to  seek  it,  for  I  have 
taken  the  beginning  of  the  book ;  nor  can 
it  be  said  I  have  made  more  of  it,  than  it 
makes  of  itself.  That  there  are  two 
stories  is  as  visible  to  the  eye,  when  at- 
tended to,  as  that  there  are  two  chapters, 
and  that  they  have  been  written  by  dif- 
ferent persons,  nobody  knows  by  whom. 
If  this,  then,  is  the  strange  condition  the 
beginning  of  the  Bible  is  in,  it  leads  to  a 
just  suspicion  that  the  other  parts  are  no 
better,  and  consequently  it  becomes  every 
man's  duty  to  examine  the  case.  I  have 
done  it  for  myself,  arid  am  satisfied  that 
the  Bible  is  fabulous. 

Perhaps  I  shall  be  told  in  the  cant- 
language  of  the  day,  as  I  have  often  been 
told  by  the  BishopofLlandaff  and  others, 
of  the  great  and  laudable  pains,  that 
many  pious  and  learned  men  have  taken 
to  explain  the  obscure  and  reconcile  the 
contradictory,  or  as  they  say,  the  see'in- 
ingly  contradictory  passages  of  the  Bi- 
ble. It  is  because  the  Bible  needs  such 
an  undertaking,  that  is  one  of  the  first 
causes  to  suspect  it  is  not  the  word  of 
God;  this  single  reflection,  when  carried 
home  to  the  mind,  is  in  itself  a  volume. 
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Wliat!  does  not  the  Creator  of  the 
tJniverse,  the  Fountain  of  all  Wisdom,  the 
Origin  of  all  Science,  the  Author  of  all 
Knowledge,  the  God  of  Order  and  of 
Harmony,  know  how  to  wff^v>?  When  we 
contemplate  the  vast  eco^iomy  of  the 
creation;  when  we  behold  the  unerring 
regularity  of  the  visible  solar  system,  the 
perfection  with  which  all  its  several  parts 
revolve,  and  by  corresponding  assemblage, 
form  a  whole; — when  we  launch  our  eye 
into  the  boundless  ocean  of  space,  and 
Bee  ourselves  surrounded  by  innumerable 
worlds,  not  one  of  which  varies  from  its 
appointed  place — when  we  trace  the  power 
of  a  Creator,  from  a  mite  to  an  elephant — 
fi"om  an  atom  to  an  universes-can  we 
suppose  that  the  mind  that  could  conceive 
such  a  design,  and  the  power  that  exe- 
cuted it  with  incomparable  perfection, 
cannot  write  without  inconsistency;  or 
that  a  book  so  written  can  be  the  work  of 
such  a  power?  The  writings  of  Thomas 
Paine,  even  of  Thomas  Paine,  need  no 
commentator  to  explain,  expound,  arrange, 
and  re-arrange  their  several  parts,  to  ren- 
der them  intelligible — he  can  relate  a  fact, 
or  write  an  essay,  without  forgetting  in 
one  page  what  he  has  written  in  another 
— certainly,  then,  did  the  Grod  of  all  per- 
fection condescend  to  write  or  dictate  a 
book,  that  book  would  be  as  perfect  as 
himself  is  perfect:  the  Bible  is  not  so, 
and  it  is  confessedly  not  so,  by  the  at- 
tempts to  amend  it. 

Perhaps  I  shall  be  told,  that  though  I 
have  produced  one  instance,  I  cannot  pro- 
duce another  of  equal  force.  One  is  suf- 
ficient to  call  in  question  the  genuineness 
or  authe'jticity  of  any  book  that  pretends 
to  be  tl,o  word  of  God;  for  such  a  book 
would,  as  before  said,  be  as  perfect  as  its 
author  is  perfect. 

I  will,  however,  advance  only  four 
chapters  further  into  the  book  of  Genesis, 
and  produce  another  example  that  is  suf- 
ficient to  invalidate  the  story  to  which  it 
belongs. 

We  have  all  heard  of  Noah's  Flood; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  the  whole 
human  race,  men,  women,  children,  and 


infants  (except  one  family)  deliberately 
drowning,  without  feeling  a  painful  sen- 
sation: that  heart  must  be  a  heart  of  flint 
that  can  contemplate  such  a  scene  with 
tranquillity.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
ancient  mythology,  nor  in  the  religion  of 
any  people  we  know  of  upon  the  globe, 
that  records  a  sentence  of  their  God,  or 
of  their  Gods,  so  tremendously  severe  and 
merciless.  If  the  story  be  not  true,  we 
blasphemously  dishonour  God  by  believing 
it,  and  still  more  so  in  forcing,  by  laws 
and  penalties,  that  belief  upon  others.  I 
go  now  to  show  from  the  face  of  the  story, 
that  it  carries  the  evidence  of  not  being 
true. 

I  know  not  if  the  judge,  the  jury,  and 
Mr.  Erskine,  who  tried  and  convicted 
Williams,  ever  read  the  Bible,  or  know 
anything  of  its  contents,  and  therefore  I 
will  state  the  case  precisely. 

There  were  no  such  people  as  Jews  or 
Israelites,  in  the  time  that  Noah  is  said 
to  have  lived,  and  consequently  there  was 
no  such  law  as  that  which  is  called  the 
Jewish  or  Mosaic  Law.  It  is,  according 
to  the  Bible,  more  than  six  hundred  years 
from  the  time  the  flood  is  said  to  have 
happened,  to  the  time  of  Moses,  and  con- 
sequently the  time  the  flood  is  said  to  have 
happened  was  more  than  six  hundred 
years  prior  to  the  law,  called  the  law  of 
Moses,  even  admitting  Moses  to  have  been 
the  giver  of  that  law,  of  which  there  is 
great  cause  to  doubt. 

We  have  here  two  different  epochs,  or 
points  of  time;  that  of  the  flood,  and  that 
of  the  law  of  Moses;  the  former  more 
than  six  hundred  years  prior  to  the  latter. 
But  the  maker  of  the  story  of  the  flood, 
whoever  he  was,  has  betrayed  liimself  bj 
blundering,  for  he  has  reversed  the  order 
of  the  times.  He  has  told  the  story  as  if 
the  law  of  Moses  was  prior  to  the  flood; 
for  he  has  made  Goo  say  to  Noah,  Gene- 
sis, chap.  vii.  ver.  2,  "  Of  every  clean 
beast,  thou  shalt  take  unto  thee  by  sevens, 
male  and  his  female,  and  of  beasts  that 
are  not  clean  by  two,  the  male  and  his 
female.*'  This  is  the  Mosaic  law,  and 
could   only  be   said   after  that  law  waa 
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giver.,    not   before.     There   was  no  such  | 
things  as  beasts  clean  and  unclean  in  the  I 
time  of  Noali. — It  is  no  where  said  they  < 
were  created  so. — They    were  only  de- \ 
dared  to  be  so,  as  meats,  by  the  Mosaic 
law,  and  that  to  the  Jews  only,  and  there 
was  no  such  people  as  Jews  in  the  time  of 
Noali.     This  is  the  blundering  condition 
in  which  this  strange  story  stands. 

When  we  reflect  on  a  sentence  so  tre- 
mendously severe,  as  that  of  consigning 
the  whole  human  race,  eight  persons  ex- 
cepted, to  deliberate  drowning;  a  sen- 
tence which  represents  the  Creator  in  a 
more  merciless  character  than  any  of 
those  whom  we  call  Pagans  ever  repre- 
sented the  Creator  to  be,  under  the  figure 
of  any  of  their  deities,  we  ought  at  least 
to  suspend  our  belief  of  it,  on  a  compa- 
rison of  the  beneficent  character  of  the 
Creator,  with  the  tremendous  severity  of 
the  sentence;  but  when  we  see  the  story 
told  with  such  an  evident  contradiction  of 
circumstances,  we  ought  to  set  it  down 
for  nothing  better  than  a  Jewish  fable, 
told  by  nobody  knows  whom,  and  nobody 
knows  when. 

It  is  a  relief  to  the  genuine  and  sen- 
sible soul  of  man  to  find  the  story  un- 
founded. It  frees  us  from  two  painful 
sensations  at  once;  that  of  having  hard 
thoughts  of  the  Creator,  on  account  of 
the  severity  of  the  sentence;  and  that  of 
sympathising  in  the  horrid  tragedy  of  a 
drowning  world.  He  who  cannot  feel  the 
force  of  what  I  mean,  is  not,  in  my  esti- 
mation of  character,  worthy  the  name  of 
a  human  being. 

I  have  just  said  there  is  great  cause  to 
doubt  if  the  law,  called  the  law  of  Moses, 
was  given  by  Moses;  the  books  called  the 
books  of  Moses,  which  contain  among 
other  things  what  is  called  the  Mosaic 
law,  are  put  in  front  of  the  Bible,  in  the 
manner  of  a  constitution,  with  a  history 
annexed  to  it.  Had  these  books  been 
written  by  Moses,  they  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  the  oldest  books  in  the  Bible, 
and  entitled  to  be  placed  first,  and  the 
law  and  the  history  they  contain  would  be 
frequently  referred  to  in  the  books  that 


follow;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  From 
the  time  of  Othniel,  the  first  of  the  juilim 
(Judges,  chap.  iii.  ver.  9,)  to  the  end  oi 
the  book  of  Judges,  which  contains  a 
period  of  four  hundred  and  ten  years,  this 
law,  and  those  books,  were  not  in  jn-actice 
nor  known  among  the  Jews,  nor  are  tiny 
so  much  as  alluded  to  throughout  the 
whole  of  that  period.  And  if  the  reader 
will  examine  the  22d  and  23d  chapters  ot 
the  2d  book  of  Kings,  and  34th  chapter 
2d  Chron.  he  v>'\\  find  that  no  such  law, 
nor  any  such  books  were  known  in  the 
time  of  the  Jewish  monarchy,  and  that 
the  Jews  were  Pagans  during  the  whole 
of  that  time,  and  of  their  judges. 

The  first  time  the  law,  called  the  law 
of  Moses,  made  its  appearance,  was  in 
the  time  of  Josiah,  about  a  thousand 
years  after  Moses  was  dead:  it  is  then 
said  to  have  been  found  by  accident. 
The  account  of  this  finding,  or  pretended 
finding,  is  given,  2d  Chron.  chap,  xxxiv. 
ver.  14,  15,  16,  18:  "  Hilkiah  the  priest 
found  the  book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord, 
given  by  Moses;  and  Hilkiah  answered 
and  said  to  Shaphan  the  scribe,  I  have 
found  the  book  of  the  law  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord;  and  Hilkiah  delivered  the  book 
to  Shaphan,  and  cai-ried  the  book  to  the 
king,  and  Shaphan  told  the  king  (Josiah). 
saying,  Hilkiah  the  priest  hath  given  me 
a  book." 

in  consequence  of  this  finding,  wliich 
much  resembles  that  of  poor  Chatterton 
finding  manuscript  poems  of  Kowley  the 
Monk,  in  the  cathedral  church  at  Bristol, 
or  the  late  finding  of  manuscripts  of 
Shakespeare  in  an  old  chest,  (two  well 
known  frauds)  Josiah  abolished  the  Pagan 
religion  of  the  Jews,  massacred  all  tlie 
Pagan  priests,  though  he  himself  had 
been  a  Pagan,  as  the  reader  will  see  in 
'"  ?  23d  chap.  2d  Kings,  and  thus  esta- 
blished in  blood  the  law  that  is  there 
called  the  law  of  Moses,  and  instituted  a 
passo?er  in  commemoration  thereof.  The 
22d  ver.  sjieaking  of  this  passover,  says, 
"  Surely  there  was  not  holden  such  a 
passover  from  the  days  of  the  judges,  that 
judged  Israel,  nor  in  all  the  days  of  tiiO 
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Icinsfs  of  Israel,  nor  the  kings  of  Judah;" 
nnd  the  26th  verse  in  speaking  of  tliis 
priest- killing  Josiah,  says,  ^*  Like  unto 
him  th  ere  was  no  king  before  him,  that 
r  urned  to  the  Lord  with  all  his  heart,  and 
with  all  his  soul,  and  with  all  his  might, 
wcord*  ng  to  all  the  law  of  Moses ;  neither 
(fUr  him  arose  there  any  like  him." 
This  verse,  like  the  former  one,  is  a  gene- 
•hI  declaration  against  all  the  preceding 
s'ings  without  exception.  It  is  also  a 
rteclarn  tion  against  all  that  reigned  after 
')im,  of  which  there  were  four,  the  whole 
Hme  of  whose  reigning  makes  but  twenty- 
rwo  y  ars  and  six  months,  before  the 
.tews  were  entirely  broken  up  as  a  nation 
and  their  monarchy  destroyed.  It  is 
I  herefi  re  evident  that  the  law,  called  the 
•aw  of  Moses,  of  which  the  Jews  talk  so 
much,  was  promulgated  and  established 
only  in  the  latter  time  of  the  Jewish  mo- 
narchy :  and  it  is  very  remarkable,  that 
tio  S'  oner  had  they  established  it  than 
they  were  a  destroyed  people,  as  if  they 
wer  punished  for  acting  an  imposition 
and  affixing  the  name  of  the  Lord  to  it, 
and  massacreing  their  former  priests 
under  the  pretence  of  religion.  The  sum 
of  the  history  of  the  Jews  is  this: — ^they 
continued  to  be  a  nation  about  a  thousand 
years,  they  then  established  a  law,  which 
they  called  the  law  of  the  Lord  given 
by  Moses,  and  were  destroyed.  This  is 
not  opinion,  but  historical  evidence. 

Levi  the  Jew,  who  has  written  an  an- 
swer to  the  Age  of  Reason,  gives  a 
strange  account  of  the  law  called  the  law 
of  Moses. 

In  speaking  of  the  story  of  the  sun 
and  moon  standing  still,  that  the  Israel- 
ites might  cut  the  throats  of  all  their 
enemies,  and  hang  all  their  kings,  as 
to\d  in  Joshua,  ch.  x.  he  says,  "  There  is 
also  another  proof  of  the  reality  of  this 
miracle,  which  is,  the  appeal  that  the  au- 
thor of  the  book  of  Joshua  makes  to  the 
book  of  Jasher — •  Is  not  this  written 
in  the  book  of  Jasher?^  Hence,"  con- 
tinues Levi,  "  it  is  manifest  that  the  book 
commonly  called  the  book  of  Jasher  ex- 
isted, and  was  well  known  at  the  time  the 


book  of  Joshua  was  written;  and  pray, 
sir,"  continues  Levi,  "  what  book  do  yea 
think  this  was?  why,  no  othar  than  the 
law  of  Moses!" — Levi,  like  the  Bishop 
of  Llandaff,  and  many  other  guess-work 
commentators,  either  forgets,  or  does  not 
know,  what  there  is  in  one  part  of  the 
Bible,  when  he  is  giving  his  opinion  upon 
another  part 

I  did  not,  however,  expect  to  find  so 
much  ignorance  in  a  Jew  with  respect  to 
the  history  of  his  nation,  though  I  might 
not  be  surprised  at  it  in  a  bishop.  Ii 
Levi  will  look  into  the  account  given  in 
the  first  chap.  2d  book  of  Samuel,  of  the 
Amalekite  slaying  Saul,  and  bringing  the 
crown  and  bracelets  to  David,  he  will  find 
the  following  recital,  ver.  15,  17,  18: — 
"  And  David  called  one  of  the  young  men, 
and  said,  go  near,  and  tail  upon  him,  (the 
Amalekite)  and  he  smote  him  that  he 
died:  and  David  lamented  with  this 
lamentation  over  Saul,  and  over  Jonathan 
■  his  son ;  also  he  bade  them  teach  the 
children  the  use  of  the  bow; — behold,  it 
is  written  in  the  book  of  Jasher."  If 
the  book  of  Jashar  were  what  Levi  calls 
it,  the  law  of  Moses,  written  by  Moses,  it 
is  not  possible  that  anything  that  David 
said  or  did,  could  be  wiitten  in  that  law, 
since  Moses  died  more  than  five  hundred 
years  before  David  was  born ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  admitting  the  book  of  Jasher 
to  be  the  law  called  the  law  of  Closes, 
that  law  must  have  been  written  more 
than  five  hundred  years  afler  ]Moses  was 
dead,  or  it  could  not  relate  anything  said 
or  done  by  David.  Levi  may  take  which 
of  these  cases  he  pleases,  for  l)oth  are 
ftgaiiist  him. 

I  am  not  going  in  the  course  of  this 
letter  to  write  a  commentary  on  the  Bi- 
ble. The  two  instances  I  have  produced, 
and  which  are  taken  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Bible,  show  the  necessity  of  ex- 
amining it.  It  is  a  book  that  has  been 
read  more,  and  examined  less,  than  any 
book  that  ever  existed.  Had  it  come  to 
us  an  Arabic  or  Chinese  book,  and  said 
to  have  been  a  sacred  book  by  the  peo])le 
from  whom  it  came,   no  apology  would 
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have  been  made  for  the  confused  ana  dis- 
orderly state  it  is  in.      The  tales  it  re- 
lates of  the    Creator  would   have  been 
censured,  and  our  pity  excited  for  those 
who  believed  them.     We  should  have  vin- 
dicated the  goodness  of  God  against  such 
a  book,  and  preached  up  the  disbelief  of 
it  out  of  reverence  to  him.     Why  then 
do  we  not  act  as  honourably  by  the  Creator 
in  the  one  case  as  we  would  do  in  the 
other?   As  a  Chinese  book  we  would  have 
examined  it; — ought  we  not  then  to  ex- 
amine it  as  a  Jewish  book?     The  Chinese 
are  a  people  who  have  the  appearance  of 
far  greater  antiquity  than  the  Jews,    and 
in  point  of  permanency  there  is  no  com- 
parison.— They  are  also  a  people  of  mild 
manners  and  of  good  morals,  except  where 
they  have  been  corrupted    by  European 
commerce.     Yet  we  take  the  word  of  a 
restless  bloody-minded  people,  as  the  Jews 
of  Palestine  were,  when  we  would  reject 
the  same  authority  from  a  better  people. 
We  ought  to  see  it  is  habit  and  prejudice 
that  have  prevented  people  from  examin- 
ing the  Bible.     Those  of  the   church  of 
England  call  it  holy,    because  the  Jews 
called  it  so,   and  because  custom  and  cer- 
tain acts  of  parliament  call  it  so,  and  they 
read  it  from  custom.      Dissenters  read  it 
for  the  purpose  of  doctrinal  controversy, 
and  are  very  fertile  in  discoveries  and  in- 
ventions.    But  none  of  them  read  it  for 
the  pure  purpose  of  information,    and  of 
rendering  justice  to  the  Creator,  by  ex- 
amining if  the  evidence  it  contains  war- 
rants the  belief  of  its  being   what  it  is 
called.     Instead  of  doing  this,   they  take 
it  blindfolded,  and  will  have  it  to  be  the 
word  of  God  whether  it  be  so  or  not.  For 
my  own  part,  my  belief  in  the  perfection 
of  the  Deity  will  not  permit  me  to  believe 
that  a  book  so  manifestly  obscure,   disor- 
derly, and  contradictory,  can  be  his  work. 
I  can  write  a  better   book    myself.     This 
disbelief  in  me  proceeds  from  ray  belief  in 
the  Creator.     I  cannot  pin  my  faith  upon 
the  say  so  of  Hilkiah  the  priest,  who  said 
he  found  it,  or  any  part  of  it,  nor   upon 
Shaphan  the  scribe,  nor  upon  any  priests, 
nor  any  scribe  or  man  of  the  law  of  the 
present  day. 


As  to  acts  of  parlianH'nt,  there  are 
some  that  say  there  are  wit  dies  and 
wizards;  and  the  persons  who  made  those 
acts  (it  was  in  the  time  of  James  the 
First)  made  also  some  acts  which  call  the 
Bible  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  Word  of 
God.  But  acts  of  parliament  decide 
nothing  with  respect  to  God;  and  as 
these  acts  of  parliament  makers  were 
wrong  with  respect  to  witches  and  wizards, 
they  may  also  be  wrong  with  respect  to 
the  book  in  Question.*     It  is  therefore 

•  It  is  afflicting   to  humanity    to    reflect 
that,  after  the  blood   shed    to  establish   the 
divinity  of  the  Jewish  scriptures,   it  should 
have  become  necessary  to  grant  a  new  d  «- 
pensation,  which,  through  unbelief  andcon- 
flicting  opinions  respecting  its  true  «*onstruc- 
tion,  has  cost  as  great   nr  greater  sacrifices 
than  the  former.      Catholics,  when  they  had 
the  ascendency,  burnt  Protestants,   who,  in 
turn,  led  Catholics    to   the  stake,   and    both 
united  in  exterminating  the  Dissenters.    The 
Dissenters   when  they  had    the   power,  pur- 
sued the  same  course.      The  diabolical  act  of 
Calvin,  in  ihe  burning  of  Dr.    Servetus,  is 
an  awful  witness  of  this  fact.      Servetus  suf- 
fered two  hours  in  a  slow  fire  before  life  was 
extinct.      The  Dissenters,  who  escaped  from 
England,  had   scarcely  seated   themselves  in 
the  wilds  of  America,  before  they  began  to 
exterminate  from   the    territory   they  seized 
upon  all  those  who  did  not  profess  what  they 
called  the  orthodox  faith'      Priests,  Quakers, 
and  Adamites,  were  prohibited  from  entering 
the  territory  on  pain  of  death.      By  priests, 
they  meant  clergymen  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic, if  not  also  of  the  Protestant  or  Episcopal 
persuasion.      Their  own   priests  they  deno- 
minated   ministers.       These   puritans    also, 
particularly  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,    put   many    persons   to  deith    on    the 
charge  of  witchcraft.      There  is  no  account, 
however,  of  their  having   burned   any  alive, 
as   was   done  in    Scotland,  about   the  same 
period  in  which  the  executions  took  place  in 
Massachusetts  Bay.      In  England,  Sir  Mat- 
thew Hale,  a  judge  eminent   for   exiraordi' 
nary  piety,  condemned  two  women  to  death 
on  the  same  charge. 

I  doubt,  however,  if  there  be  any  acts  of 
parliament  now  in  force  for  inflicting  paint 
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necessary  that  the  book  be  e::amined;  it 
is  our  duty  to  examine  it;  and  to  sup- 
press the  riglit  of  examinatiou  is  sinful  in 
any  government,  or  in  any  judge  or  jury. 


The  Bible  makes  God  to  say  to  Moses, 
Deut.  chap.  vii.  ver;  2,  "And  when  the 
Lord  thy  God  shall  deliver  them  before 
thee,  and  utterly  destroy  them,  thou  shalt 


and  penalties  for  denying  the  scriptures  to 
be  the  word  of  God  ;  as  our  upright  judges 
■eem  to  rely  at  this  time  wholly  upon,  what 
they  call  the  common  law,  to  justify  the 
horrid  "persecutions  which  are  now  carried 
on  in  England,  to  the  disgrace  of  a  country 
tbnt  boasts  so  much  of  its  tolerant  spirit. 

As  the  common  law  is  derived  from  the 
customs  of  our  ancestors,  when  in  a  rude  and 
barbarous  condition,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
many  of  its  injunctions  should  be  opposed  to 
the  ideas  which  a  society  in  a  civilized  and 
refined  state  should  deem  compatible  with 
justice  and  right.  Accordingly  we  find  that 
goverment  has  from  time  to  time  annulled 
some  of  its  most  prominent  absurdities  ;  such 
as  the  trials  by  ordeal,  the  wager  of  battle 
in  case  of  appeal  for  murder,  under  a  belief 
that  a  supernatural  power  would  interfere  to 
save  the  innocent  and  destroy  the  guilty  in 
such  a  combat,  &c.  Yet  much  remains 
nearly  as  ridiculous,  that  requires  a  further 
and  more  liberal  use  of  the  pruning  knife. 

"In    the   days  of  the  Stewarts    (A.    D. 

1670,    22d   year   of  Charles    II See    the 

Republican,  vol.  6.  p  22.)  William  Penn 
was  indicted  at  Common  Law  for  a  riot  and 
breach  of  the  peace,  on  having  delivered  his 
sentiments  to  a  congregation  of  people,  in 
Grace-church-street ;  he  told  the  judge  and 
jury  that  Common  Law  was  an  abuse,  and 
no  law  at  all ;  and  in  spite  of  the  threats, 
the  fines,  and  imprisonments  inflicted  on  his 
jury,  they  acquitted  him  on  this  plea.  Wil- 
liam Penn  found  an  honest  jury." 

The  introduction  however  of  Christianity, 
as  composing  a  part  of  this  Comman  Law, 
(bad  as  much  of  it  is)  is  proved  to  be  a 
fraud  or  misconception  of  the  old  Norman 
French  ,  as  I  shall  show  by  an  extract  of  a 
setter  from  the  celebrated  American  states- 
man, Thomas  Jefferson,  to  our  worthy  Ma- 
jor Cartrjght,  bearing  date  5th  June,  1824. 

[For  a  more  full  development  of  this  sub- 
ject, see  Sampson's  Anniversary  Discourse, 
before  the  Historical  Society  of  New  York. 
—Editor.] 


Extract  from  JeffersorCs  Letter. 

"1  am  glad  to  find  in  your  book  (The 
English  Constituation,  produced  and  illu8> 
trated)  a  formal  contradiction,  at  length,  of 
the  judiciary  usurpation  of  legislative  power  ; 
for  such  the  judges  have  usurpsed  in  their 
repeated  decisions,  that  Christianity  is  a 
part  of  the  common  law.  The  proof  of  the 
contrary,  which  you  have  adduced,  is  in- 
controvertible :  to  wit,  that  the  common 
law  existed  while  the  Anglo-Swxong  were 
yet  Pagans  ;  at  a  time  when  they  had  never 
yet  heard  the  name  of  Christ  pronounced,  or 
knew  that  such  a  character  had  ever  existed. 
But  it  may  amuse  you  to  show  when,  and  by 
what  means,  they  stole  this  law  in  upon  hs. 
In  a  case  of  Quare  Impedit,  in  the  year  book, 
34.  Henry  VL  fo.  38,  [1456]  a  question  was 
made  how  far  the  ecclesiastical  law  was  to 
be  respected  in  a  common  law  court?  and 
Prisot,  C.  J.,  gave  his  opinion  in  these 
words  : — <  A  tiel  les  que  ils  de  saint  eglise 
ont  en  ancien  scripture,  covient  a  mous  a 
donner  credence:  car  ceo  Commen  Ley  sur 
quels  touts  manners  leis  sont  fonddes.  £t 
auxy  sir,  nous  su  mus  obliges  de  conustre 
nostre  ley — Et,  sir,  si  poit  apperer  or  a  nous 
que  I'evasque  adfait  come  un  ordinary  fera 
en  tiel  cas,  odorez  nous  devons  ceo  adjuger 
bon,  ou  auterment  nemy  ?'  &c.  (To  such 
laws  as  they  have  of  the  ancient  scriptures, 
it  behoves  us  to  give  credence :  for  it  is  that 
common  law  upon  which  all  kinds  of  law 
are  founded ;  and  therefore,  sir,  we  are 
bound  to  know  their  law  of  holy  church, 
and  in  like  manner  they  are  obliged  to  know 
our  laws.  And,  sir,  if  it  should  appear  no\r 
to  us,  that  the  Bishop  had  done  what  an  or- 
dinary ought  to  do  in  like  case,  then  we 
should  adjudge  it  good,  and  not  otherwise.)* 

\       "  See  G.  C.  Fitf.  abr.  qu.  imp.  89,  Bro. 

i  abr.  qu.  imp.  12.  Finch  in  his  Ist  Book,  e. 

\  [*  The  canons  of  the  church  anciently 
)  were  incorporated  with  the  laws  of  the  land, 
i  and  of  the  same  authority.  See  Dr  Henrjr'i 
'  Hist.  G.  Britain. — Editor.1 
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make  no  covenant  with  them,  rwr  show 
mercy  unto  them."  Not  all  the  priests, 
nor  scribes,  nor  tribunals  in  the  world, 
nor  all  the  authority  of  man,  shall  make 
me  believe  that  God  ever  gave  such  a 
Mobesperian  precept  as  that  of  showing 
no  m^rcy;  and  consequently  it  is  impos- 
sible that  I,  or  any  person  who  believes 
as  reverentially  of  the  Creator  as  I  do,  can 
believe  such  a  book  to  be  the  word  of  God. 
There  have  been,  and  still  are  those, 
who,  whilst  they  profess  to  believe  the 
Bible  to  be  the  word  of  God,  affect  to  turn 
it  into  ridicule.  Taking  their  profession 
and  conduct  together,  they  act  blas- 
phemously: because  they  act  as  if  God 
himself  was  not  to  be  believed.  The  case 
is  exceedingly  different  with  the  Age  of 
Reason.     That  book  is  written  to  show, 


3,  is  the  first  afterwards  who  quotes  the 
C4se,  and  mis-states  it  thus  :  '  to  such  laws 
o\  the  church  as  have  warrant  in  Holy 
Scripture,  our  law  giveth  credence,*  and 
cues  Prisot  ;  mistranslating  *  ancient  Scrip- 
ture '  into  '  holy  Scripture  ;*  whereas  Prisot 
palpably  says,  '  to  such  laws  as  those  of  holy 
church  have  in  ancient  writing  it  is  proper 
for  us  to  tiive credence  ;'  to  wit,  their  ancient 
written  laws.  This  was  in  1513,  a  century 
and  a  half  alter  the  dictum  of  Prisot.  Win- 
gate,  in  l(i38,  erects  this  false  translation 
into  a  maxim  of  the  common  law,  copying 
tbe  words  of  Finch,  but  citing  Prisot.  Win- 
gate,  max.  3,  and  Sheppard,  tit.  '  Religion 
in  1676,'  copies  the  same  mistranslation, 
quoting  the  Y.  IS,  Finch  and  Wingate. 
Hale  expresses  it  in  these  words:  'Chris- 
tianity is  parcel  of  the  law  of  England,' — 
I  Ventris  293.  3.  Keb.  607,  but  quotes  no 
authority.  By  these  echoings  and  re-echo- 
ings  from  one  to  another,  it  had  become  so 
established  in  1723,  that  iu  the  case  of  the 
King  V.  WooKston,  2.  Stra.  834,  the  court 
would  not  suiter  it  to  be  debated,  whether  to 
to  write  against  Christianity  was  punishable 
in  the  temporal  court  at  common  law. 
Wood,  therefore,  409,  ventures  still  to  vary 
the  phrase,  and  r<>vs,  '  that  all  blasphemy 
And  profaneness  are  offences  by  the  common 
,&w,'  and  cites  2  Stra. — then  Blackston*',  in 
1773,  iv.    69,   repeats   the  word-  of  Hale 


from  the  Bible  itself,  that  there  is  abun- 
dant matter  to  suspect  it  is  not  the  word 
of  God,  and  that  we  have  been  imposed 
upon,  first  by  Jews,  and  afterwards  by- 
priests  and  ewjmentators. 

Not  one  of  those  who  have  attempted 
to  write  answers  to  the  Age  of  Reason, 
have  taken  the  ground  upon  which  only 
an  answer  could  be  written.  The  case  in 
question  is  not  upon  any  point  of  doctrine, 
but  altogether  upon  a  matter  of  fact.  Is 
the  book  called  the  Bible  the  word  of  God, 
or  is  it  not?  If  it  can  be  proved  to  be 
so,  it  ought  to  be  believed  as  such;  if  not, 
it  ought  not  to  be  believed  as  such.  This 
is  the  true  state  of  the  case.  The  Agt 
of  Reason  produces  evidence  to  show, 
and  I  have  in  this  letter  produced  addi- 
tional evidence,  that  it  is  not  the  word  of 


that  '  Christianity  is  part  of  the  law  of 
England,'  citing  Ventris  and  Srrange  ;  and 
finally.  Lord  Mansfield,  with  a  little  qualifi- 
cation, in  Evan's  case  in  l'/67,  says,  that 
'  the  essential  principles  of  revealed  religioo 
are  parts  of  the  common  law  ;'  thus  ingulf- 
ing Bible,  Testament,  and  all  into  the  com- 
mon law,  without  citing  any  authority;  and 
thus  we  find  this  chain  of  authorities  hang- 
ing, link  by  link,  one  upon  another,  and  all 
ultimately  on  one  and  the  same  hook  ;  and 
tltat,  a  mistranslation  of  the  word  '  ancient 
scripture,'  used  by  Prisot.  F'inch  quotes 
Prisot ;  Wingate  does  the  same  ;  Sheppard 
quotes  Prisot,  F'inch,  and  Wingate ;  Hale 
cites  nobody ;  the  court  in  Woolstan's  case, 
cites  Hale;  Wood  cites  Woolstan's  case; 
Blackstone quotes  Woolstan's  case  and  Hale; 
and  Lord  Mansfield,  like  Hale,  ventures  it  on 
his  own  authority.  Here  I  might  defy  the 
best  read  lawyer  to  produce  another  scrap  of 
authority  for  this  judiciary  forgery ;  and  I 
might  go  on  further  to  show  how  some  of 
toe  Anglo  Saxon  priests  interpolated  into 
the  text  of  Alfred's  laws  the  20th,  21st, 
22d,  and  23d  chapters  of  F^xodus,  and  the 
15th  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  from  the 
23d  to  the  29th  verses  ;  hut  this  would  lead 
my  pen,  and  your  patience,  too  far.  What 
a  conspiracy  this,  between  church  and 
sta'e  !  I  !" 
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God.     Tho9«  vrlio  take  the  contrary  side,  ; 
should  pvove  tliat  it  is.     But  this  they  : 
have  not  done,  nor  attempted  to  do,  and  i 
consequently  they  have  done  nothing  to 
the  purpose. 

Tlie  prosecutors  of  Williams  have 
shrunk  from  this  point,  as  the  answerers 
have  done.  They  have  availed  themselves  ; 
of  prejudice  instead  of  proof.  If  a  writing 
was  produced  in  a  court  of  judicature, 
said  to  he  the  writing  of  a  certain  person, 
and  upon  the  reality  or  non-reality  of 
which,  some  matter  of  issue  depended,  the 
point  to  he  proved  would  be,  that  such 
writing  was  the  writing  of  such  person. 
Or  if  tlie  issue  depended  upon  certain 
words,  which  some  certain  person  was 
said  to  have  spoken,  the  point  to  be 
proved  would  be,  that  such  words  were 
spoken  by  such  person;  and  Mr.  Erskine 
would  contend  the  case  upon  this  ground. 
A  certain  book  is  said  to  be  the  word  of 
God.  What  is  the  proof  that  it  is  so? 
for  upon  tiiis  the  whole  depends;  and  if 
it  cannot  be  proved  to  be  so,  the  prose- 
cution fails  for  want  of  evidence. 

The  prosecution  against  Williams 
charges  him  with  publishing  a  book,  en- 
titled The  Age  of  Reason,  which  it 
Bays,  is  an  impious,  blasphemous  pamplilet, 
tending  to  ridicule  and  bring  into  con- 
tempt the  Holy  Scriptures.  Nothing  is 
more  easy  than  to  find  abusive  words,  and 
English  prosecutions  are  famous  for  this 
species  of  vulgarity.  The  charge,  how- 
ever, is  sophistical;  for  the  charge,  as 
growing  out  of  the  pamphlet,  should  have 
stated,  not  as  it  now  states,  to  ridicule 
and  bring  into  contempt  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, but  to  show,  that  the  book  called 
the  Holy  Scriptures  are  ilot  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  It  is  one  thing  if  I  ridicule  a 
work  as  being  written  by  a  certain  person; 
but  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  if  I  write 
to  prove  that  such  a  work  was  not  written 
by  such  person.  In  the  first  case,  I  at- 
tack the  person  through  the  work,  in  the 
other  case,  I  defend  the  honour  of  the  per- 
son against  the  work.  This  is  what  the 
27ic  Age  of  lieason,  does,  and  conse- 
quently the  charge  in  the  indictment  is 
21 


sophistically  stated.  Every  one  will  ad- 
mit, that  if  the  Bible  be  not  tiie  word  of 
God,  we  err  in  believing  it  to  be  his  word, 
and  ougr.i  not  to  believe  it.  Certainly 
then,  th,T  j]^round  the  prosecution  should 
take,  would  be  to  prove  that  the  Bible  is 
in  fact  what  it  is  called.  But  this  the 
prosecution  has  not  done,  and  cannot  do. 

In  all  cases  the  prior  fact  must  be 
proved,  before  the  subsequent  facts  <Jan 
be  admitted  in  evidence.  In  a  prosecu- 
tion for  adultery,  the  fact  of  marriage, 
which  is  the  prior  fact,  must  be  proved 
before  the  facts  to  prove  adultery  can  be 
received.  If  the  fact  of  marriage  cannot 
be  proved,  adultery  cannot  be  proved;  and 
if  the  prosecution  cannot  prove  the  Bible 
to  be  the  word  of  God,  the  charge  of  blas- 
phemy is  visionary  and  groundless. 

In  Turkey  they  might  prove,  if  the 
case  happened,  that  a  certain  book  was 
bought  of  a  certain  bookseller,  and  that 
the  said  book  was  written  against  the  Ko- 
ran. In  Spain  and  Portugal  they  might 
prove,  that  a  certain  book  was  bought  of 
a  certain  bookseller,  and  that  the  said 
book  was  written  against  the  infallibility 
of  the  Pope.  Under  the  ancient  mytho- 
logy they  might  have  proved,  that  a  cer- 
tain writing  was  bought  of  a  certain  per- 
son, and  that  the  said  writing  was  written 
against  the  belief  of  a  plurality  of  Gods, 
and  in  the  support  of  the  belief  of  one 
God.  Socrates  was  condemned  for  a  work 
of  this  kind. 

All  these  are  but  subsequent  facts,  and 
amount  to  nothing,  unless  the  prior  facts 
be  proved.  The  prior  fact,  with  respect 
to  the  first  case,  is.  Is  the  Koran  thw 
word  of  God?  With  respect  to  the  se- 
cond, Is  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  a 
truth?  With  respect  to  the  third.  Is  the 
belief  of  a  plularity  of  Gods  a  true  belief? 
and  in  like  manner  with  respect  to  the 
present  prosecution.  Is  the  book  called  the 
Bil)le  the  word  of  God?  If  the  present 
prosecution  prove  no  more  than  could  be 
proved  in  any  or  all  of  these  cases,  it 
proves  only  as  they  do,  or  as  an  inquisition 
would  prove,  and  in  tiiis  view  of  the  case, 
the  prosecutors  ought  at  least  to  leave  ofi 
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reviling  tliat  infernal  institution,  the  in- 
quisition. The  prosecution,  however, 
though  it  may  injure  the  individual, 
may  promote  the  cause  of  truth  ;  be- 
cause the  manner  in  which  it  has  heen 
conducted,  appears  a  confession  to  the 
world,  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove 
that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God.  On 
what  authority  then  do  we  believe  the 
many  strange  stories  that  the  JJible  tells 
of  God? 

This  prosecution  has  been  carried  on 
through  the  medium  of  what  is  called  a 
special  jury,  and  the  whole  of  the  special 
jury  is  nominated  by  the  master  of  the 
crown  office.  Mr.  Erskine  vaunts  him- 
self upon  the  bill  he  brought  into  parlia- 
ment, with  respect  to  trials,  for  what  the 
government  party  calls  libels.  But  if  in 
crown  prosecutions,  the  master  oj'  :he 
crown  office  is  to  continue  to  appoint  the 
whole  special  jury,  which  he  does  by  no- 
minating the  forty  eight  persons  from 
which  the  solicitor  of  each  party  is  to 
strike  out  twelve,  Mr.  Erskine's  bill  is 
only  vapour  and  smoke.  The  root  of  the 
grievance  lies  in  the  manner  of  forming  the 
jury,  and  to  this  Mr.  Erskine's  bill  ap-  ■ 
plies  no  remedy. 

When  the  trial  of  Williams  came  on, 
only  eleven  of  the  special  jurymen  ap- 
peared, and  the  trial  was  adjourned.  In 
cases  where  the  whole  number  do  not  ap- 
pear, it  is  customary  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency Ijy  taking  jurymen  from  persons 
present  in  the  court.  This,  in  the  law- 
term,  is  called  a  Tales.  Why  Avas  not 
this  done  in  this  case;  Reason  will  sug- 
gest, that  they  do  not  choose  to  depend 
en  a  man  accidently  taken.  When  the 
trial  re  commenced,  the  whole  of  the  spe- 
cial jury  appeared,  and  Williams  was  con- 
victed: it  is  folly  to  contend  a  cause 
where  the  whole  jury  is  nominated  by  ono 
of  the  parties.  I  will  relate  a  recent 
case  that  explains  a  great  deal  with  re- 
spect to  special  juries  in  crown  prosecu- 
tions. 

On  the  trial  of  Lambert  and  others, 
printers  and  proprietors  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  for  a  libel,  a  special  jury  was 


I  struck,  on   the  prayer  of  the  Attoniej 
I  General,  who  used  to  be  called  Diabolus 
Regis,  or  King's  Devil. 

Duly  seven  or  eight  of  the  special  jury 
{Appeared  and  the  Attorney-General  not 
I)raying  a  Tales,  the  trial  stood  over  to  a 
future  day;  when  it  was  to  be  brought  on 
a  second  time,  the  Attorney- General 
prayed  for  a  new  special  jury,  but  as  this 
was*  not  admissible,  the  original  special 
jury  w.'is  summoned.  Only  eight  of  them 
appeared,  on  which  the  Attorney- General 
said,  "As  I  cannot,  on  a  second  trial, 
have  a  special  jury,  I  will  pray  a  Tales.''* 
Four  persons  were  taken  from  the  per- 
sons present  in  court,  and  added  to  eight 
special  jurymen.  The  jury  went  out  at 
two  o'clock  to  consult  on  their  verdict, 
and  the  Judge  (Kenyon)  understanding 
they  were  divided,  and  likely  to  be  some 
time  in  making  up  their  minds,  retired 
from  the  bench,  and  went  home.  At 
seven  the  jury  went,  attended  by  an 
officer  of  the  court,  to  the  Judge's  house, 
and  delivered  a  verdict,  "  Guilty  of  2>ub' 
lishing,  hut  luith  no  malicious  inten- 
tion.^' The  Judge  said,  "  I  cannot  re- 
cord this  verdict;  it  is  no  verdict  at 
all.  The  jury  withdrew,  and  after  sit- 
ting in  consultation  till  five  in  the  morn- 
ing, brought  in  a  verdict,  Not  Guilty. 
Would  this  have  been  the  case,  had  they 
been  all  special  jurymen  nominated  by 
the  Master  of  the  Crown-office?  This  is 
one  of  the  cases  that  ought  to  open  the 
eyes  of  people  with  resi)ect  to  the  manner 
of  forming  special  juries. 

On  the  trial  of  Williams,  the  Judge 
prevented  the  counsel  for  the  defendant 
proceeding  in  the  defence.  The  prosecu- 
tion had  selected  a  number  of  passages 
from  the  Age  of  Reason,  and  inserted 
them  in  the  indictment.  The  defendmg 
counsel  was  selecting  other  passages  to 
show,  that  the  passages  in  the  indictment 
were  conclusions  drawn  from  premises, 
and  unfairly  separated  therefi'om  in  the 
indictment.  The  Judge  said,  he  did  not 
knoiu  how  to  act;  meaning  thereby 
whether  to  let  the  counsel  ])roceed  in  tlw 
defence  or  not,  and  asked  the  jury  if  thej 
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wishwl  to  hear  tlxe  passages  read  wliich  the 
defending  counsel  had  selected.  The 
jury  said  NO,  and  the  defending  counsc4 
was  in  consequence  silent.  Mr.  Erskine 
then,  Falstaf  like,  having  all  tlie  field  to 
liimself,  and  no  enemy  at  hand,  laid  about 
him  most  heroically,  and  the  jury  found  < 
the  defendant  guilty.  I  know  not  if  Mr. 
Erskine  ran  out  of  court  and  hallooed, 
hu/.za  for  the  Bible  and  the  trial  by  jury. 

Robespierre    caused    a   decree    to   be 
passed  during   the  trial  of  Brissot   and 
others,  that  after  a  trial  had  lasted  three 
days^  (the  whole  of  which  time,    in  the 
case   of  Brissot,.  was  taking   up  by  the  j 
prosecuting  party)  the  judge  should  ask  \ 
thejui-y  (who  were  then  a  packed  jury)  ^ 
if  they  w<3re  satisfied?     If  the  jury  said  | 
YES,  the  trial  ended,  and  the  jury  pro- 
ceeded to  give  their  verdict,  without  hear-  1 
ing  the  defence  of  the  accused  pai'ty.     It  | 
needs  no  depth  of  wisdom  to  make  an  ap- 
plication of  this  case. 

I  will  now  state  a  case  to  show  that 
the  trial  of  Williams  is  not  a  trial,  ac- 
cording to  Kenyou's  own  explanation  of 
law. 

On  a  late  trial  in  London  (Selthens  | 
versus  Iloossman)  on  a  policy  of  insu-  \ 
ranee,  one  of  the  jurymen,  j\lr.  Dunnage,  \ 
after  hearing  one  side  of  the  case,  and 
without  hearing  the  other  side,  got  up  and 
said,  it  was  as  legal  a  policy  of  insu- 
rance a.<  ever  was  written.  The  Judge, 
who  was  the  same  as  presided  on  the 
trial  of  Williams,  replied,  that  it  was  a 
great  misfortune  when  any  gentleman 
of  the  jury  makes  up  his  mind  on  a 
cause  before  it  was  finished.  ili*. 
Erskine,  who  that  case  was  counsel  for 
the  defendant  (in  this  he  was  against  the 
lefendant)  cried  out,  it  is  worse  than  a 
misfortune,  it  is  a  fault.  The  Judge, 
in  his  address  to  the  jury  in  summing  up 
the  evidence,  expatiated  upon,  and  exr 
plained  the  parts  which  the  law  assigned 
to  the  counsel  on  each  side,  to  the  wit- 
nesses, and  to  the  Judge,  and  said, 
"  When  all  this  was  done,  and  not  mi- 
till  tlien,  it  was  the  business  of  the  jury 
to  declare  what  the  justice  of  the  ca^ 


was;  and  that  it  was  extremely  rash 
and  imprudent  in  any  man  to  draw  a 
conclusion  before  all  the  premises  were 
laid  before  them,  upon  which  that  con- 
clusion was  to  be  grounded.'^  Ac- 
cording then  to  Kenyon's  own  doctrine, 
the  trial  of  Williams  is  an  irregular  trial, 
the  verdict  an  irregular  verdict,  and  as 
such  is  not  recordable. 

As  to  special  juries,  they  were  but 
modern ;  and  were  instituted  for  the  pur- 
j^.ose  of  determining  cases  at  law  between 
merchants;  because,  as  the  method  of 
keeping  merchants'  accounts  differ  from 
the  common  tradesman,  and  their  busi- 
ness, by  lying  much  in  foreign  bills  of  ex- 
change, insurance,  &c.,  is  of  a  different 
description  to  that  of  common  tradesmen, 
it  might  happen  that  a  common  jury 
might  not  be  competent  to  form  a  judg- 
ment. The  law  that  instituted  special 
juries,  makes  it  necessary  that  the  jurors 
be  merchants,  or  of  the  degree  of  squires. 
A  special  jury  in  London  is  generally  com- 
posed of  merchants;  and  in  the  country 
of  men  called  country  squires,  that  is, 
fox-hunters,  or  men  qualified  to  hunt 
foxes.  The  one  may  decide  very  well 
upon  a  case  of  pounds,  shillings  and  pence, 
or  of  the  counting-house;  and  the  other  of 
the  jockey-club  or  the  chase.  But  who 
would  not  laugh,  that  because  such  men 
could  decide  such  cases,  they  can  also  be 
jurors  upon  theology.  Talk  with  some 
London  merclunts  about  scripture,  and 
they  will  understand  you  mean  scrip,  and 
tell  you  how  much  it  is  worth  at  the  Stock 
Exchange.  Ask  them  about  theology, 
and  they  will  say,  they  know  of  no  such 
gentleman  upon  Change.  Tell  some 
country  squires  of  the  sun  and  moon  stand- 
ing still,  the  one  on  the  top  of  the  hill  and 
the  other  in  a  valley,  and  they  will  swear 
it  is  a  lie  of  one's  own  making.  Tell  them 
that  God  Almighty  ordered  a  man  to  make 
a  cake  and  bake  it  with  a  t — d  and  eat  it, 
and  they  will  say  it  is  ohc  of  Dean  Swift's 
blackguard  stor'ies.  Tell  them  it  is  in 
the  Bible,  and  they  will  lay  a  bowl  of 
punch  it  is  not,  and  leave  it  to  the  parson 
of  the  parish  to  decide.     Ask  thetn  al*o 
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about  theology,  aed  they  will  say,  they 
know  of  no  such  one  on  the  turf.  An  ap- 
peal to  such  juries  serves  to  bring  the 
Bible  into  more  ridicule  than  any  thing 
the  author  of  the  Age  of  Reason  has 
written;  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
trial  has  been  conducted  shows,  that  the 
prosecutor  dares  not  come  to  the  point, 
nor  meet  the  defence  of  the  prisoner.  But 
all  other  cases  apart,  on  what  ground  of 
right,  otherwise  than  on  tlie  right  as- 
sumed by  an  inquisition,  do  such  prosecu- 
tions stand?  Eeligion  is  a  private  affair 
between  every  man  and  his  Maker,  and  no 
tribunal  of  third  party  has  a  right  to  inter- 
fere between  them.  It  is  liot  properly  a  thing 
of  this  world;  it  is  only  practised  in  this 
worhl;  but  its  object  is  in  a  future  world; 
and  it  is  no  otherwise  an  object  of  just 
laws,  than  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  equal  rights  of  all,  however  various 
their  beliefs  may  be.  If  one  man  choose 
to  believe  the  book  called  tlie  Bible  to  be 
the  word  of  God,  and  another,  from  the 
convinced  idea  of  the  purity  and  perfec- 
tion of  God,  compared  witli  the  contra- 
dictions tlie  book  contains — from  the  las- 
civiousness  of  some  of  its  stories,  like  that 
of  Lot  getting  drunk  and  debauching  his 
two  ddugliters,  which  is  not  spoken  of  as 
a  crime,  and  for  which  the  most  absurd 
apologies  are  made — ^^from  the  immorality 
of  some  of  its  precepts,  like  tliat  of  show- 
ing no  mercy — and  from  the  total  want 
of  evidence  on  tlie  case,  thinks  he  ought 
not  to  believe  it  to  be  the  word  of  God, 
each  of  them  has  an  equal  right;  and  if 
the  one  has  a  right  to  give  his  reasons  for 
believing  it  to  be  so,  the  other  has  an 
equal  right  to  give  his  reasons  for  believ- 
ing the  contrary.  Any  thing  that  goes 
beyond  this  rule  is  an  inquisition.  Mr. 
Erskine  talks  of  his  moral  education,  Mr. 
Erskine  is  very  little  acquainted  with 
theological  subjects,  if  he  does  not  know 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  sincere  and  re- 
ligious belief  that  the  Bible  is  not  the 
word  of  God.  This  is  my  belief;  it  is 
the  belief  of  thousands  far  more  learned 
than  Mr.  Erskine;  and  it  is  a  belief  that 
is  every  day  increasing.     It  is  not  infi- 


delity, as  Mr,  Erskine  profanely  and  abu- 
sively calls  it:  it  is  the  direct  reverve  of 
''ntidelity.  It  is  a  pure  religious  belief, 
founded  on  the  idea  of  the  perfection  oi 
the  Creator.  If  the  Bible  be  the  word  of 
God,  it  needs  not  the  wretched  aid  of  pro- 
secutions to  support  it;  and  you  might 
with  as  much  propriety  make  a  law  to 
protect  the  sunsii'me,  as  to  protect  the 
Bible,  if  the  Bible,  like  the  sun,  be  the 
work  of  God.  We  see  that  God  takes 
good  care  of  the  Creation  he  has  made. 
He  suffers  no  part  of  it  to  be  extinguished: 
and  he  will  take  the  same  care  of  his 
word,  if  he  ever  gave  one.  But  men 
ought  to  be  reverentially  careful  and  sus- 
picious how  they  ascribe  books  to  him  as 
his  word,  which  from  this  confused  con- 
dition would  dishonour  a  common  scrib- 
bler, and  against  which  there  is  abun- 
dant evidence,  and  every  cause  to  suspect 
impositi(»n.  Leave  then  the  Bible  to  it- 
self. God  will  take  care  of  it  if  he  has 
any  thing  to  do  with  it,  as  he  takes  care 
of  the  sun  and  the  moon,  whicli  needs  not 
your  laws  for  their  better  protection.  As 
the  two  instances  I  have  produced  in  the 
beginning  of  this  letter,  from  the  book  of 
Genesis,  the  one  respecting  the  account 
called  the  Mosaic  accountof  the  Creation, 
the  other  of  the  Flood,  sufficiently  show 
the  necessity  of  examining  the  Bible,  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  degree  of  evidence 
there  is  for  receiving  or  rejecting  it  a«  a 
sacred  book;  I  shall  not  add  more  upon 
that  subject;  but  in  order  to  show  Mr. 
Erskine  that  there  are  religious  establish- 
ments for  public  worship  which  make  no 
profession  of  faith  of  the  books  called 
holy  scriptures,  nor  admit  ef  priests,  J 
will  conclude  with  an  account  of  a  society 
lately  began  in  Paris,  and  which  is  very 
rapidly  extending  itself. 

The  society  tjilics  therameof  Theophi- 
lanthropes,  which  would  be  rendered,  in 
English  by  the  word  Theophilanthropists, 
a  word  compounded  of  three  Greek  words, 
signifying  God,  Love,  and  Man.  The  ex- 
planation given  to  the  word  is,  JLovers 
of  God  and  Man,  or  Adorers  of  God 
and  Friends  o^  3fan^   adorateurs  (U 
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Dien  et  amis  des  hommes.  Tlie  society 
proposes  to  publisli  eacli  year  a  volume, 
entitled  Annee  Religieuse  des  Theophilan- 
tropes,  Relijjious  year  of  the  Theophilan- 
thropists:  the  first  volume  is  just  pub- 
lished, entitled 

RELIGIOUS  YEAR  OF  THE  TIIEO" 
PIIILANTHROPISTS,  OR,  ADOR- 
ERS OF  GOD,  AND  FRIENDS 
OF  MAN. 

Being  a  collection  of  discourses,  lec- 
tures, hymns,  and  canticles,  for  all  the  ^ 
religious  and  moral  festivals  of  the  Theo- 
philanthropists  during  the  course  of  the  [. 
year,  whether  in  their  public  temples  or 
in  their  private  fumilieb,  ])ublished  by  the 
author  of  the  Manual  of  the  Theophilan- 
thropists. 

The  volume  of  this  year,  which  is  the 
first,  contains  214  pages  duodecimo. 

The  following  is  the  table  of  contents: — 

1 .  Precise  history  of  the  Theophilan- 
thropliists. 

2.  Exercises  common  to  all  the  festivals. 

3.  Hymn,  No.  1,  God  of  whom  the  uni- 
verso  speaks. 

4.  Discourses  upon  the existencepf  God. 

5.  Ode  II.  The  heavens  instruct  the 
earth. 

G.  Precepts  of  wisdom,  extracted  from 
the  book  of  the  Adorateurs. 

7.  Canticle,  No.  III.  God  Creator,  soul 
of  nature. 

8.  Extracts  from  divers  moralists  upon 
the  nature  of  God,  and  upon  tlve  phys'cal 
proofs  of  his  existence. 

0.  Canticle,  No.  IV.  Let  us  bless  .-^i 
our  waking  the  God  who  gives  us  light. 

10.  Moral  thoughts  extracted  from  the 
Bible. 

11.  Hymn,  No.  V.  Father  of  the  uni- 
Acrse. 

12.  Contemplation  of  nature  on  the 
first  days  of  the  spring. 

13.  Ode,  No.  VI.  Lord  in  thy  glory 
adorable. 

14.  Extracts  from  tlie  moral  thoughts 
of  C'mfuciu*. 

15.  Canticle  in  praise  of  actions,  and 
thaaks  for  the  works  of  the  creation. 


IG.  Continuation     from     the     nmral 
thoughts  of  Confucius. 

17.  H}'mn,  No.  VII.    All  the  universe 
is  full  of  thy  magnificence. 

18.  Extracts  from  an  ancient  sage  of 
India  upon  the  duties  of  families. 

19    Upon  the  spring. 

20.  Moral  thought  of  diverse  Chinese 
authors. 

21.  Canticle,  No.  VIII.     Every  thing 
celebrates  the  glory  of  the  eternal. 

22.  Continuation  of  the  moral  thpughts 
of  Chinese  authors. 

23.  Invocation  for  the  country. 

24.  Extracts  from  the  moral  thoughts 
of  Theognis. 

25.  Invocation,  creator  of  men, 

26.  Ode,  No.  IX.     Ujion  Death. 

27.  Extracts  from  the  book  of  the  Moral 
Universe,  upon  happiness. 

28.  No.  X.     Supreme  Author  of  Na- 
ture. 


INTRODUCTION,  ENTITLED  PRE- 
CISE HISTORY  OF  THE  THEO- 
PHILANTHROPISTS. 

*'  Towards  the  month  of  Vendimiaire* 
of  the  year  5,  (Sept.  1796) there  appeared 
at  Paris  a  small  work,  entitled,  Manuel  of 
the  Theoanthropophiles,  since  called,  for 
the  sake  of  easier  pronounciation,  Theo- 
philantropes,)  (Theophiiantropists,)  pub- 
lished by  C— . 

"  The  worship  set  forth  in  this  Manual, 
of  which  the  origin  is  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  was  then  professed  by  some 
families  in  the  silence  of  domestic  life. 
But  no  sooner  was  the  ^Manual  published, 
than  some  persons,  respectable  for  their 
knowledge  and  their  manners,  suv;,  in  the 
formation  of  a  society  open  to  the  public, 
an  easy  method  of  spreading  moral  re- 
ligion, and  of  leading  by  degrees,  great 
numbers  to  the  knowledge  thereof,  who 
appear  to  have  forgotten  it.  This  con- 
sideration ought  of  itself  not  to  leave  in- 
different those  persons  who  know  that 
morality  and  religion,  which  is  the  most 
solid  sujiport  thereof,  are  necessary  to  tiiS 
maintenance  of  societv,  as  well  as  to  the 
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happinesss  of  the  mdividual.  These  con- 
siderations determined  the  families  of  the 
Theophiianthropists  to  unite  publicly  for 
the  exercise  of  their  worship. 

"  The  first  society  of  this  kind  opened 
in  tlie  month  of  Nivose,  year  5,  (Jan. 
1797)  in  the  street  Dennis,  No.  34, 
corner  of  Lombard-street.  The  care  of 
conducting  this  society  was  undertaken 
by  five  fathers  of  families.  They  adopted 
the  Manual  of  the  Theophiianthropists. 
They  agreed  to  hold  their  days  of  public 
worship  on  the  days  corresponding  to  Sun- 
days, but  without  making  this  a  hinderance 
to  other  societies  to  choose  such  other 
day  as  they  thought  more  convenient.  Soon 
after  this,  more  societies  were  opened,  of 
which  some  celebrate  on  the  decadi  (tenth 
day)  and  others  on  the  Sunday:  it  was 
also  resolved,  that  the  committee  should 
meet  one  hour  each  week  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  or  examining  the  discom'ses 
and  lectures  proposed  for  the  next  general 
assembly.  That  the  general  assemblies 
should  be  called  Fetes  (festivals)  religious 
and  moral.  That  those  festivals  should 
be  conducted  in  principle  and  form,  in  a 
manner,  as  not  to  be  considered  as  the 
festivals  of  an  exclusive  worship;  and  that 
in  recalling  those  who  might  not  be  at- 
tached to  any  particular  worship,  those 
festivals  might  also  be  attended  as  moral 
exercises  by  disciples  Of  every  sect,  and 
consequently  avoid,  by  scrupulous  care, 
every  thing  that  might  make  the  society 
appear  under  the  name  of  a  sect.  The 
society  adops  neither  rites  nov  priesthood, 
and  it  will  never  lose  sight  of  the  resolu- 
tion not  to  advance  any  thing,  as  a  society, 
inconvenient  to  any  sect  or  sects,  in  any 
time  or  conn  try,  and  under  any  government. 

"  It  will  be  seen,  that  it  is  so  much  the 
nore  easy  for  the  society  to  keep  within 
this  circle,  because,  that  the  dogmas  of 
the  Theophiianthropists  are  those  upon 
wliich  all  the  sects  have  agreed,  that  their 
moral  is  that  upon  which  there  has  never 
been  the  least  dissent;  and  that  the  name 
they  have  taken,  expresses  tlie  double  end 
of  all  the  sects,  that  of  leading  to  the 
adoration  of  God  and  love  of  man. 


"  The  Theophilaiifhropists  do  not  call 
themselves  the  disciples  of  such  or  such  a 
man.  They  avail  themselves  of  the  wise 
precepts  that  have  been  transmitted  by 
writers  of  all  countries  and  in  all  ages. 
The  reader  will  find  in  the  discourses,  lec- 
tures, hymns,  and  canticles,  which  the 
Theophiianthropists  have  adopted  for  their 
religious  and  moral  festivals,  and  which 
they  present  under  the  title  of  Annee  Re- 
ligieuse,  extracts  from  moralists,  ancient 
and  modern,  divesteO  of  maxims  too  severe, 
or  too  loosely  conceived,  or  contrary  to 
piety,  whether  towards  God  or  towards 
man.^' 

Next  follow  the  dogmas  of  the  Tlieo- 
philanthropists,  or  things  they  profess  to 
believe.  These  are  but  two,  and  are  thus  ex- 
pressed, les  Theophiianthropists  croient 
a  V existence  deJDieu,  eta  Vimmortalite 
de  Vame.  The  Theophiianthropists  be- 
lieve in  the  existence  of  God,  and  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul. 

The  Manual  of  the  Theophiianthropists, 
a  small  volume  of  sixty  pages,  duodecimo, 
is  published  separately,  as  also  is  their  ca- 
techism, Avhich  is  of  the  same  size.  The 
principles  of  the  Theophiianthropists  are 
the  same  as  those  published  in  the  first 
part  of  the  Age  of  Reason  in  1793, 
and  in  the  second  part  in  1795. — The 
Theophiianthropists,  as  a  society,  are  si- 
lent uj^on  all  the  thhigs  they  do  not  pro- 
fess to  believe,  as  the  sacredness  of  the 
boaks  called  the  Bible,  «fec.  &c.  They 
profess  the  immortality  Of  the  soul,  but 
they  are  silent  on  the  immortality  of  the 
body,  or  that  which  the  clmrch  calls  the 
resurrection.  The  author  of  the  Age  of 
Reasoyi  gives  reasons  for  every  thing  he 
disbelieves,  as  well  as  for  those  he  be- 
lieves; and  where  tliis  cannot  be  done 
with  safety,  the  government  is  a  despo- 
tism, and  the  church  an  inquisition. 

It  is  more  than  three  years  since  the 
first  part  of  the  Age  of  Reason  was 
published,  and  more  than  a  year  and  a 
half  since  the  publication  of  the  second 
part:  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  undertook 
to  write  an  answer  to  the  second  part; 
and  it  was  not  until  after  it  was  known 
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that  the  author  of  the  Age  of  Reason  ,  said  that  Thomas  Puine  was  dead  )  it  is  a 


would  reply  to  the  bishop,  that  the  prose- 
cution against  the  book  was  set  on  foot; 
and  which  is  said  to  be  carried  on  by  some 
clergy  of  the  c-hnrch  of  England.  _  If  the 
bishop  is  one  of  them,  and  the  object  ha 
to  prevent  an  exposure  of  the  immerous 
ftud  gros6  errors  he  has  conmaitted  in  \v.s 
work,  (and  which  he  wrote  when   report 


oonfession  that  he  feels  the  weakness  of 
his  cuuso,  and  finds  himself  unable  to 
maintain  it.  In  this  case  he  has  given 
me  a  triumph  I  did  not  seek,  and  Mr. 
Erskine,  the  herald  of  the  prosecution,  ha« 
proclaimed  it. 

THO:\LVS  PAINE. 


A     DISGOUKSE, 

DELIVERED  TO  THE  SOCIETr  OF  TKEOPHILANTHROPISTS, 
AT  PARIS. 


Religion  has  two  principal  enemies. 
Fanaticism  and  Intidelity,  or  that  which 
is  called  Atheism.  The  first  reiuires  to 
be  combated  by  reason  of  morality,  the 
other  by  natural  philosophy. 

The  existence  of  a  God  is  the  first 
dogma  of  the  Theophilanthropists.  It  is 
upon  this  subject  that  I  solicit  your  atten- 
tion: for  though  it  has  been  often  treated 
of,  and  that  most  sublimely,  the  subject 
is  inexhaustible;  and  there  will  always 
remain  something  to  be  said  that  has  not 
been  before  advanced.  I  go  therefore  to 
open  the  subject,  and  to  crave  your  atten- 
tion to  the  end. 

The  ur.ivers3  is  the  Bible  of  a  true 
Theophilanthropists.  It  is  there  that  he 
reads  of  God.  It  is  there  that  the  proofs 
of  his  existence  are  to  be  sought  and  to 
be  found.  As  to  written  or  printed  books, 
by  whatever  name  they  are  called,  they 
are  the  works  of  man's  hands,  and  carry 
no  evidence  in  themselves  that  God  is  the 
author  of  any  of  them.  It  nuist  be  in 
something  that  man  could  not  make,  that 
we  must  seek  evidence  for  our  belief,  and 
that  something  is  the  universe;  the  true 
Bible;  the  inimitable  work  of  God. 

Contemplating  the  universe,  the  whole 
system  of  creation,  in  this  point  of  light, 
we  shall  discover  that  all  that  which  is 
called  natural   philosophy  is  i)roperly  a 


divine  study.  It  is  the  study  of  God 
through  his  works.  It  is  the  best  study 
by  which  we  can  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of 
his  existence,  and  the  only  one  by  which 
we  can  gain  a  glimpse  of  his  perfection. 

Do  we  want  to  contemplate  his  power? 
We  see  it  in  the  immensity  of  the  crea- 
tion. Do  we  want  to  contemplate  his 
wisdom?  ^Ye  see  it  in  the  unchangeable 
order  by  whicli  the  incomprehensible 
WHOLE  is  governed.  Do  we  want  to 
contemplate  his  nnmificence?  We  see  it 
in  the  abundance  with  whicli  he  fills  the 
earth.  Do  we  want  to  contemplate  his 
mercy?  We  see  it  in  his  not  withhold- 
ing that  abundance  even  from  the  un- 
thankful. In  fine,  do  we  want  to  know 
what  God  is?  Search  not  written  or 
printed  books,  but  the  scripture  called  the 
Creation. 

It  has  been  the  error  of  the  schools  to 
teach  astronomy,  and  all  the  other 
sciences,  'and  subjects  of  natural  philo- 
sophy, as  accomplishments  only;  whereas 
they  should  be  taught  theologically,  or 
with  reference  to  the  Being  who  is  the 
author  of  them:  for  all  the  principles  of 
science  are  of  divine  origin.  Man  can- 
not make,  or  invent,  or  contrive  prin- 
ciples. He  can  only  discover  them;  and 
he  ought  to  look  through  the  discovery  to 
the  author. 
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'When  we  examine  an  extraordinary 
piece  of  maeliinery,  an  astonishing  pile  of 
arciiitecture,  a  well  executed  statue,  or  an 
highly  finished  painting,  where  life  and 
action  are  imitated,  and  habit  only  pre- 
vents our  mistaking  a  surface  of  light  and 
shade  for  cubical  solidity,  our  ideas  are 
naturally  led  to  think  of  the  extensive 
genius  and  talents  of  the  artist.  When 
we  study  the  elements  of  geometry,  we 
think  of  Euclid.  When  we  speak  of  gra- 
vitation, we  think  of  Newton.     How  then 


examining;  for  if  we  examine  it  through 
all  its  cases,  the  result  will  be,  that  the 
existence  of  a  superior  cause,  or  that 
which  man  calls  God,  will  be  discover- 
able by  philosophical  principles. 

In  the  first  place,  admitting  matter  to 
have  properties,  as  we  see  it  has,  the 
question  still  remains,  how  came  matter 
by  those  properties?  To  this  they  will 
answer,  that  matter  possessed  those  pro- 
perties eternally.  This  is  not  solution, 
but  assertion;  and  to  deny  it  is  equally 


is  it,  that  when   we   study  the  works  of  '  iraposeii^le  of  proof  as  to  assert  it.     It  i 
God  in  the  creatio-".,  we  stop  short,  and  |  then  necessary  to  go  further;  and  there- 
do  not  think  of  God?      It  it  from  the 
error   of  the  schools,   in   having  taught 
those  subjects  as  accomplishments  only. 


and  thereby  separated  the  study  of  them    limited   d 


fore  I  say,  if  there  exists  a  circumstance 
that  is  not  a  property  of  matter,  and  with- 
out wliich  the  universe,  or,  to  speak  in  a 


from  the  Being  vvIm  is  the  author  of  them. 
The  schools  have  made  the  study  of 
theology  to  consist  in  the  study  of  opi- 
nions in  written  or  printed  books;  whereas 
theology  should  he  studied  in  the  works  or 
book  of  the  Creation.    The  study  of  theo- 
logy in  books  of  opinions   has  often  pro- 
duced fanaticism,  rancour,   and  cruelty  of 
temper;  and  from  hence  have  proceeded 
the  numerous  persecutions,  the  fanatical 
quarrels,  the  religious  burnings  and  mas- 
sacres, that  have  desolated  Europe.    But 
the  study  of  theology  in  the  works  of  the 
Creation  produces  a  direct  contrary  effect. 
The  mind  becomes  at  once  enlightened 
and  serene;  a  copy  of  the  scene  it  be- 
holds; information  and  adoration  go  hand 
in  hand ;  and  all  the  social  faculties  be- 
come enlarged.  ; 
The  evil  that  has  resulted  from  the  ] 
error  of  the  schools,  in  teaching  natural  \ 
philosophy  as  an  accomplishment  only,  has  | 
been  that  of  generating  in   the  pupils  a  | 
species  of  Atheism.      Instead  of  looking 
through  the  m  orks  of  the  creation  to  the 
Creator  himself,  they  stop  short,  and  em- 
ploy the  knowledge  they  acquire  to  create 
doubts  of  his  existence.     Tiiey  labour  with 
8tudicd   ingenuity    to  ascribe  everything 
they  behold  to  innate  properties  of  matter; 
and  jump  over  all  the  rest  by  saying  that 
matter  is  eternal. 


the   solar  svstem. 


posed  of  planets  and  a  sun,  could  not 
exist  for  a  moment;  all  the  arguments  of 
Atheism,  drawn  from  properties  of  mat- 
ter, and  applied  to  account  for  the  uni- 
verse, will  be  overthrown,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  a  superior  cause,  or  that  which 
man  calls  God,  becomes  discoverable,  as  I 
before  said,  by  natural  philosophy. 

I  go  now  to  show  that  such  a  circum- 
stance exists,  and  what  it  is: — 

The  universe  is  composed  of  matter, 
and  as  a  system  is  sustained  by  motion. 
Motion  is  not  a  property  of  matter,  and 
without  this  motion,  the  solar  system 
could  not  exist.  Were  motion  a  property 
of  matter,  that  undiscovered  and  undis- 
coverable  thing  called  perpetual  motion 
would  establish  itself.  It  is  because  mo- 
tion is  not  a  property  of  matter  that  per- 
petual motion  is  an  impossibility  in  the 
hand  of  every  human  being  but  that  of 
the  Creator  of  ]\Iotion.  AVhen  the  pre- 
tenders to  Atheism  can  produce  perpetual 
motion,  and  not  till  then,  they  may  expect 
to  be  credited. 

The  natural  state  of  matter,  as  to  place, 
is  a  state  of  rest.  Motion  or  change  of 
place,  is  the  effect  of  an  external  cause 
acting  upon  matter.  As  to  tiiat  faculty 
of  matter  that  is  called  gravitation,  it  i? 
the  influence  which  two  or  more  bodie^ 
have  reciprocally  on  each  other  to  uiur 


Let  us  examine  this  subject;  it  is  worth  |  aad  be  at   rest.     Everything  which  has 
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hitherto  been  discovered  with  respect  to 
the  motion  of  the  phmets  in  the  system, 
relates  only  to  the  laws  by  which  motion 
act«,  and  not  to  the  cause  of  motion. 
Gravitation,  so  far  from  being  the  cause 
of  motion  to  tiie  planets  that  comi)Ose  the 
solar  system,  would  be  the  destruction  of 
the  solar  system,  were  revolutionary  mo- 
tion to  cease;  for  as  the  action  of  spin- 
ning upholds  a  top,  the  revolutionary  mo- 
tion upholds  the  planets  in  their  orbits, 
and  prevents  them  from  gravitating  and 
forming  one  mass  with  the  sun.  In  one 
sense  of  the  word,  philosophy  knows,  and 
Atheism  says,  that  matter  is  in  perpetual 
motion.  But  motion  h.ere  refers  to  the 
state  of  matter,  and  that  only  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  It  is  either  de- 
composition, which  is  continually  de- 
stroying the  form  of  bodies  of  matter,  or 
re-composition,  which  renews  that  matter 
in  the  same  or  another  form,  as  the  de- 
cojnposition  of  animal  or  vegetable  sub- 
stances enters  into  the  composition  of 
other  bodies.  But  the  motion  that  u])holds 
the  solar  system  is  of  an  entirely  different 
kind,  and  is  not  a  property  of  matter.  It 
operates  also  to  an  entirely  different  effect. 
It  operates  to  perpetual  preservation, 
and  to  prevent  any  change  in  the  state 
of  the  system. 

Giving  then  to  matter  all  the  properties 
which  philosophy  knows  it  h;is,  of  all 
that  Atheism  ascribes  to  it,  and  can 
prove,  and  even  supposing  matter  to  be 
eternal,  it  will  not  account  for  the  system 
of  the  universe,  or  of  the  solar  system, 
because  it  will  not  account  for  motion, 
and  it  is  motion  that  preserves  it.  When, 
therefore,  we  discover  a  circumstance  of 
such  immense  importance,  that  without 
it  the  uni\erse  could  not  exist,  and  for 
which  neither  matter,  nor  any,  nor  all 
the  properties  of  matter  cannot  account, 
we  are  by  necessity  forced  into  the  ra- 
tional and  comfortable  belief  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  cause  superior  to  matter,  and 
that  cause  man  calls  God. 

As  to  that  which  is  called  nature,  it  ig 
no  other  than  the  laws  by  which  motion 
auiil  action  of  every  kind,  with  respect  to 
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unintelligible  matter  is  regidatcd.  And 
when  we  speak  of  looking  through  nature 
up  to  nature's  God,  we  speak  philosophi- 
cally the  same  rational  language  as  when 
we  speak  of  looking  through  human  laws 
up  to  the  power  that  ordained  them. 

God  is  the  power  or  first  cause,  nature 
is  the  law,  and  matter  is  the  subject  acted 
upon. 

But  infidelity,  by  ascribing  every  phe- 
nomenon to  properties  of  matter,  conceives 
a  system  for  which  it  cannot  account,  and 
yet  it  pretends  to  demonstration.  It 
reasons  from  what  it  sees  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  but  it  does  not  carry  itself 
on  the  solar  system  existino:  by  motion. 
It  sees  upon  the  surface  a  perpetual  de- 
composition and  recomposition  of  matter. 
It  sees  that  an  oak  produces  an  acorn,  an 
acorn  an  oak,  a  bird  an  egg,  an  egg  a, 
bird,  and  so  on.  In  things  of  this  kind  it 
sees  something  which  it  calls  natural 
cause,  but  none  of  the  causes  it  sees  is 
the  cause  of  that  motion  which  preserves 
the  solar  system. 

Let  us  contemplate  this  wonderful  and 
stupendous  system  consisting  of  matter 
and  existing  by  motion.  It  is  not  matter 
in  a  state  of  rest,  nor  in  a  state  of  de- 
composition or  recomposition.  It  is  mat- 
ter systematized  in  perpetual  orbicular  or 
circular  motion.  As  a  system  that  mo- 
tion is  the  life  of  it,  as  animation  is  life 
to  animal  body;  deprive  the  system  of 
motion,  and,  as  a  system,  it  must  expire. 
Who  then  breathed  into  the  system  the 
life  of  motion?  What  power  impelled  the 
planets  to  move,  since  motion  is  not  a 
property  of  the  matter  of  which  they  are 
composed?  If  we  contem])late  the  im- 
mense velocity  of  this  motion,  our  won- 
der becomes  increased,  and  our  adoration 
enlarges  itself  in  the  same  proportion. 
To  instance  only  one  of  the  planets,  that 
of  the  earth  we  inhabit,  its  distance  from 
the  sun,  the  centre  of  the  orbits  of  ail 
the  planets,  is,  according  to  observations 
of  the  transit  of  the  planet  Venus,  about 
'  one  hundred  million  miles;  consequently, 
I  the  diameter  of  the  orbit  or  circle  in  which 
the  earth  moves  round  the  sun,  is  doubln 
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t)iat  distance;  and  tlie  measure  of  the 
circumference  of  the  orbit,  tai^en  as  tlu'ee 
times  its  diameter,  is  six  Imndred  million 
miles.  The  earth  performs  this  voyage 
in  3G5  days  aad  some  hours,  and  conse- 


a  being  who  could  make  the  universe,  and 
sustain  it  by  perpetual  motion;  because 
he  could  create  that  motion. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  capacity  of 
the  will  of  animals,  but  we  know  a  great 


one  liiillion  six  hundred  thousand  miles 
tyery  twenty-four  hours. 

Where  will  infidelity,  where  will  Athe- 
ism find  cause  for  this  astonishing  velo- 
city of  motion,  never  ceasing,  never  vary- 
ing, and  which  is  the  preservation  of  the 
earth  in  its  orbit?  It  is  not  by  reason- 
ing from  an  acorn  to  an  oak,  or  from  any 
change  in  the  state  of  matter  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  that  this  can  be  ac- 
counted for.  Its  cause  is  not  to  be 
found  in  matter,  nor  in  anything  we  call 
nature.  The  Atheist  who  affects  to  rea- 
son, and  the  fanatic  who  rejects  reason, 
plunge  themselves  alike  into  inextricable 
difficulties.  The  one  perverts  the  sub- 
lime and  enlightening  study  of  natural 
philosophy  into  a  deformity  of  absurdities 


'juently  moves  at  the  rate  of  more   than     deal  of  the    difference  of  their  powers. 


For  example,  how  numerous  are  the  de- 
grees, and  how  immense  is  the  difference 
of  power,  from  a  mite  to  a  ma'a.  Since 
then  every  thing  we  see  below  us  shows 
a  progression  of  power,  where  is  the  dif- 
ficulty in  supposing  that  there  is,  at  the 
summit  of  all  things,  a  Being  in  whom 
an  infinity  of  power  unites  with  the  in- 
finity of  the  will.  When  this  simple  idea 
presents  itself  to  our  mind,  we  have  the 
idea  of  a  perfect  Being  that  man  calls 
God. 

It  is  comfortable  to  live  under  the  be- 
lief of  the  existence  of  an  infinitely  pro- 
tecting power;  and  it  is  an  addition  to 
that  comfort  to  know,  that  such  a  belief 
is  not  a  mere  conceit  of  the  imagination, 
as  many  of  the  theories  that  are  called 


by  not  reasoning  to  the  end.     The  other  \  religious  are;  nor  a  belief  founded  only 


loses  himself  in  the  obscurity  of  metaphy- 
sical theories,  and  dishonours  the  Creator, 
by  treating  the  study  of  his  works  with 
contempt.  The  one  is  a  half-rational  of 
whom  tliere  is  some  hope,  the  other  a 
visionary  to  whom  we  must  be  charitable. 
When  at  first  thought  we  think  of  a 
Creator,  our  ideas  appear  to  us  undefined 
and  confused;  but  if  we  reason  philoso- 
phically, those  ideas  can  be  easily  ar- 
ranged and  simplified.  It  is  a  J3eing 
whose  power  is  equal  to  his  will.  Ob- 
serve the  nature  of  the  will  of  man.  It  is 
of  an  infinite  (piality.  We  cannot  con- 
ceive the  possibility  of  limits  to  the  will. 
Observe  on  Ihe  other  hand,  how  exceed- 
ingly limited  is  his  power  of  acting  com- 
pared with  the  nature  of  his  will.  Sup- 
pose the  power  equal  to  the  w  ill,  and  man 
would  be  a  God.  He  would  will  himself 
©teinal,  and  be  so.  He  could  will  a  cre- 
ation and  could  make  it.  In  this  pro- 
gressive reasoning,  we  see  in  the  nature 
of  the  will  of  man,  half  of  that  which  we 
conceive  in  thinking  of  God;  add  the 
^her  half,  and  we  have  the  whole  idea  of 


on  tradition  or  received  opinion,  but  is  a 
belief  deducible  by  the  action  of  reason 
upon  the  things  that  compose  the  system 
of  the  universe;  a  belief  arising  out  of  vi- 
sible facts:  and  so  demonstrable  is  the 
truth  of  this  belief,  that  if  no  such  belief 
had  existed,  the  persons  who  now  contro- 
vert it,  Avould  have  been  the  persons  who 
would  have  produced  and  propagated  it, 
because,  by  beginning  to  reason  they 
would  have  been  led  on  to  reason  pro- 
gressively to  the  end,  and  thereby  have 
discovered  that  matter  and  all  the  pro- 
perties it  has,  will  not  account  for  the 
system  of  the  universe  and  thut  there 
must  necessarily  be  a  superior  cause. 

It  was  the  excess  to  which  imaginary 
systems  of  religion  had  been  carried,  and 
the  intolerance,  persecutions,  burnings, 
and  massacres,  they  occasioned,  that 
first  induced  certain  persons  to  propagate 
infidelity;  thinking,  that  upon  the  whole 
it  was  better  not  to  believe  at  all,  than  to 
believe  a  multitude  of  things  and  com- 
plicated creeds,  that  occasioned  so  much 
mischief  in  the  world.     But  those  days 
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are  past;  persecution  has  ceased,  and 
tlie  antidote  then  sot  up  agatinst  it  lias  no 
louf^er  even  a  shadow  of  an  apol()<^y.  We 
profess  and  we  proobiim  in  petice,  the 
pure,  unmixed,  conifurtable,  and  rational 
belief  of  a  God,  as  manifested  to  us  in  the 
universe.  We  do  tiiis  without  any  appre- 
hension of  that  belief  being  made  a  cause 
of  prosecution,  as  other  beliefs  have  been, 
or  of  sutt'ering  persecution  ourselves.  To 
God,  and  not  to  man,  are  all  men  to  ac- 
count for  their  belief. 

It  has  been  well  observed  at  the  first 
institution  of  this  society,  that  the  dog- 
mas it  professes  to  believe,  are  from  the 
commencement  of  the  world;  that  they 
are  novelties,  but  are  confessedly  the 
basis  of  all  systems  of  all  religions,  how- 
ever numerous  and  contradictory  they 
may  be.  All  men  in  the  outset  of  the 
religion  they  profess  are  Theophiianthro- 
pists.  It  is  impossible  to  form  any  sys- 
tem of  religion,  without  building  upon 
those  principles,  and  therefore  they  are 
not  sectarian  principles,  unless  we  sup- 
pose a  sect  composed  of  all  the  world. 

I  have  said  in  the  course  of  this  dis- 
course, that  the  study  of  natural  philoso- 
phy is  a  divine  study,  because  it  is  the 
study  of  the  works  of  God  in  the  Creation. 
If  we  consider  theology  upon  this  ground, 
what  an  extensive  field  of  improvement  in 
things  bi.'tli  divine  and  human  opens  it- 
self before  us.  All  the  principles  of 
science  are  of  divine  origin.  It  was  not 
man  that  invented  the  principles  on  which 
astronomy,  and  every  branch  of  mathe- 
matics are  founded  and  studied.     It  was 


'  not  man  that  gave  properties  to  the  cir- 

[<  olc  and  triangle.     Those  principles  are 

eternal  and  immutable.     We  see  in  them 

immortality,     and    immortaUty  existing 

;  after   the    material    figur:^-'  tnat  express 

those  properties  are  dissolred  ni  dust. 

The  society  is  at  present  in  its  infancy, 
and  its  means  are  small;  but  I  wish  to 
hold  in  view  the  subject  I  allude  to,  and 
instead  of  teaching  the  philosophical 
branches  of  learning  as  ornamental  ac- 
i  complishments  only,  as  they  have  hitherto 
been  taught,  to  teach  them  in  a  manner 
that  shall  combine  theological  knowledge 
with  scientific  instruction;  to  do  this  to 
the  best  advantage,  some  instruments  will 
;  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  explana- 
tion, of  which  the  society  is  not  yet  pos- 
sessed. But  as  the  views  of  the  society 
extend  to  public  good,  as  well  as  to  that 
of  the  individual,  and  as  its  principles  can 
have  no  enemies,  means  may  be  devised  to 
procure  them. 

If  we  unite  to  the  presei.t  instruction, 
'  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  ground  I  have 
mentioned,  we    shall,  in   the  first  place, 
render  theology  the  most  delightful  and 
J  entertaining  of  all  studies.     In  the  next 
\  place,  we  shall  give  scientific  instruction 
',  to  those  who  could  not  otherwise  obtain 
<  it.     The  mechanic    of   every   profession 
will    there    be  taught  the  ;:.a,Lnematical 
principles  necessary  to  render  him  a  prc- 
ticient   in   his  art.     The  cultivator  will 
;  there  see  developed,  the  principles  of  ve- 
getation; while,  At  the  same  time,  they 
will  be  led  to  see  the  hand  of  God  in  ftU 
I  these  tJungs 
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LETTER  TO   GAMILLE  JORDAN 

ONE  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  FIVE  HUNDRED, 

OCCASIONED  BY  HIS  REPORT  ON  THE  PRIESTS,  PUBLIC  WORSHIP 
AND  THE  BELLS. 


Citizen  Representative, 
As  every  thing  in  your  report,  relatinij^ 
to  what  you  call  worship,  connects  itself 
with  the  books  called  the  Scriptures,  I 
begin  with  a  quotation  therefrom.  It 
may  serve  to  give  us  some  idea  of  the 
fanciful  origin  and  fabrication  of  those 
books.  2  Chronicles,  chap,  xxxiv.  ver. 
14,  &c.  "Ililkiah,  the  priest,  found 
the  book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord  giving  by 
iMoses.  And  Hilkiah,  the  priest,  said  to 
Shaphan,  the  scribe,  I  hiive  found  the  book 
of  tlie  law  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and 
Hilkiah  delivered  the  book  to  Shaphan. 
And  Shaphan,  the  scribe,  told  the  king 
(Josiah)  saying,  Hilkiah,  the  priest,  hath 
given  me  a  book." 

This  pretended  finding  was  about  a 
thous-and  years  after  the  time  that  Moses 
is  said"  to  have  lived.  Before  this  pre- 
tended finding  there  was  no  such  thing 
practised  or  known  in  the  world  as  that 
which  is  called  the  law  of  Moses.  This 
being  the  case,  there  is  every  apparent 
evidence,  that  the  books  called  the  books 
of  Moses  (and  which  make  the  first  part 
of  what  are  called  the  scriptures)  are 
forgeries  contrived  between  a  priest  and 
a  limb  of  the  law,*  Hilkiah,  and  Shaphan, 
the  scribe,  a  thousand  years  after  Moses 
is  said  to  have  been  dead. 

Thus  nmch  for  the  first  part  of  the 
Bible.  Every  other  part  is  marked  with 
circumstances  equally  as  suspicious.  We 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  reverentially  care- 
ful how  we  ascribe  books  as  his  word, 
of  which  there  is  no  evidence,  and  agajn^t 


which  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  and  every  cause  to  suspect  im- 
position. 

In  your  report  you  speak  continually  of 
something  by  the  name  of  worship,  and 
you  confine  yourself  to  speak  of  one  kind 
only,  as  if  there  were  but  one,  and  that 
one  was  unquestionably  true. 

The  modes  of  worship  are  as  various  as 
the  sects  are  numerous-  and  amidst  all 
this  variety  and  multiplicity  there  is  but 
one  article  of  belief  in  which  every  re- 
ligion in  the  world  agrees.  That  article 
has  universal  sanction.  It  is  the  belief 
of  a  God,  or  what  the  Greeks  describe  by 
the  word  Theism,  and  the  Latins  by  that 
of  Deism.     Upon  this    ©•ne  article  have 

I  been  erected  all  the  diffln-ent  superstruc- 
tiues  of  creeds  and  ceremonies  continu- 
ally warring  with  each  other  thut  now  ex- 
ist or  ewr  existed.  But  the  men  most 
and  best    informed  upon   the   subject  (if 

I  theology  rest  themselves  upon  the  universal 
article,  and  hold  all  the  various  super- 
structures erected  thereon  to  be  at  least 
doubtful,  if  not  altogether  artifieal. 

The  intellectual  part  of  religion  is  a 
private  afHur  between  every  man  and  his 
Maker,  and  in  which  no  third  jiarty  has 
any  right  to  interfere.  The  px-uctical 
part  consists  of  our  doing  good  lo  each 
other.     But  since  religion  bus  been  made 

\  into  a  trade,  the  practical  part  consist  of 

(  ceremonies  performed  by  men  called 
Priests;  and  the  people  have  been  amused 
with  ceremonial  shows,  processions,  and 
bells.*     By  devices  of  this  kind  true  re- 


It  happens  that  Camille  Jordan  is  a  limb  j      *  The   precise  date   of  the  invention  of 
of  the  law.  j  bells  cannot  be  traced.      Thi?  encients   it  ap- 
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ligiOTJ  has  been  banished ;  and  such  means 
have  been  found  out  to  extract  money 
wen  from  the  pockets  ol  the  poor,  instead 
of  contributing  to  their  relief. 

No  man  ought  to  make  a  living  by  re- 
ligion. It  is  dislionest  so  to  do.  Reli- 
gion is  not  an  act  that  can  be  performed 
by  proxy.  One  person  cannot  act  reli- 
gion for  anotlier.  Every  person  must 
perform  it  for  himself:  and  all  that  a 
priest  can  do  is  to  take  from  him,  he 
wants  notiiing  but  his  money,  and  then  to 
riot  on  his  spoil  and  laugh  at  his  cre- 
dulity. 


pears  fro'.ii  Martial,  Juvenal,  Suetonius  and 
others,  had  an  article  named  tintinnabiila, 
(usually  translated  bell.)  by  whit-h  the  Ro- 
inaoH  were  summoned  to  their  biths  and  pub- 
lic places.  It  seems  most  probable,  that  the 
description  of  bells  now  used  in  churches, 
were  invented  about  the  year  -100,  and  ge- 
nerally adopted  before  the  commencement  of 
tlie  seventh  century.  Previous  to  their  in- 
vention, however,  sounding  brass,  and  some- 
times basins,  were  used  ;  and  to  the  present 
d.iv  the  Greek  church  have  boards,  or  iron 
plates,  full  of  holes,  which  they  strike  with 
a  hammer,  or  mallet,  to  summon  the  priests 
and  others  to  divine  worship.  We  may  also 
remark,  that  in  our  own  country,  it  was  the 
custom  in  monasteries  to  visit  every  person's 
cell  early  in  the  morning,  and  knock  on  the 
door  with  a  similar  instrument,  called  the 
wakening  mallet — doubtless  no  very  pleas- 
ing intrusion  on  the  slumbers  of  the  Monks. 

But,  the  use  of  bells,  having  been  esta- 
blished, it  was  found  that  the  devils  were  ter- 
rified at  the  sound,  and  slunk  in  haste  away  ; 
in  consequence  of  which  it  was  thought  ne- 
cessary to  baptize  them  in  a  solemn  manner, 
which  appears  to  have  been  first  done  by  Pope 
John  XII.  A.  D.  968.  A  record  of  this 
practice  still  exists  in  the  Tom  of  Lincoln, 
and  the  great  Tom  of  Oxford,  &c. 

Having  thus  laid  the  foundation  ef  super- 
Btit  Ous  veneration  in  the  hearts  of  the  com- 
mon people,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise, that  they  were  soon  used  at  rejoicings, 
and  high  festivals  in  the  church  (for  the  pur- 
pose of  driving  away  any  evil  spirit  which 
might  be  in  the  neighbourhood,)  as  well  as 
on    the  arrival  of   any  great  personage,  on 


The  only  people,  as  a  professional  seet 
of  Christians,  who  provide  for  the  poor  of 
their  society,  are  people  known  by  the 
name  of  Quakers.  Those  men  have  no 
priests.  They  assemble  quietly  in  their 
places  of  meetings  and  do  not  disturb 
their  neighbours  with  shows  and  noise  of 
bells.  Religion  does  not  unite  itself  to 
show  and  noise.  True  religion  is  without 
either.  Where  there  is  both  there  is  no 
true  religion. 

The  first  object  for  inquiry  in  all  cases, 
more  especially  in  matters  of  religious 
concern  is  TRUTH.     We  ought  to  in- 

which  occasion  the  usual  fee  was  one  peniiy. 
One  other  custom  remains  to  be  explained, 
viz.  tolling  bell-t  on  the  occasion  of  any  per- 
son's death,  a  custom  which  in  the  manner 
now  practised,  is  totally  different  from  its 
original  institution.  It  appears  to  have  been 
used  as  early  as  the  7th  centu^-y,  when  bells 
were  first  generally  used,  and  to  have  been 
denominated  the  soul  bell,  (as  it  signifies  the 
departing  of  the  soul,)  as  also,  the  passing 
bell.  Thus  Wheatly  tells  us,  "  Our  church, 
in  imitation  of  the  saints  of  former  ages, 
calls  in  the  Minister  and  others  who  are  at 
hand,  to  assist  their  brother  in  his  last  ex- 
tremity ;  in  order  to  this,  she  directs  a  bell 
should  be  tolled  when  any  one  is  passing  out 
of  this  life."  Duratid  also  says — "  When 
one  is  dying,  bells  must  be  tolled,  that  the 
peop'e  may  put  up  their  prayers  for  him  ;  let 
this  be  done  twice  for  a  woman,  and  thrice 
for  a  man.  If  for  a  clergyman,  as  many 
times  as  he  had  orders  ;  and  at  the  conclusion, 
a  peal  on  all  the  bells,  to  distinguish  the 
quality  of  the  person  for  whom  the  people  are 
to  put  up  their  prayers.'' — PVom  tiiese  pas- 
sages it  appears  evident  that  the  bell  was  to 
be  tolled  before  a  person's  decease  rather 
than  ijter,  as  at  the  present  day  ;  and  that 
the  cbject  was  to  obtain  the  prayers  of  all 
who  heard  it,  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of 
their  departing  neighbour.  At  first,  when 
the  tolling  took  place  after  the  person's  de- 
cease, it  was  deemed  superstitious,  and  was 
parti.ally  disused,  which  was  found  ma- 
terially to  affect  the  revenue  of  the  church. 
The  priesthood  having  removed  the  objection, 
bells  were  again  tolled,  upon  payment  of  the 
<  customary  fees. — EniTOK, 
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quire  into  the  trutli  of  whatever  we  are 
taught  to  believe,  and  it  is  certain  tliat 
the  books  called  the  Scriptures  stiind,  in 
tiiirt  icspect,  in  more  tlian  a  doul»tful  pre- 
dicament. They  have  been  held  in  ex- 
istence, and  ill  a  s<3rt  of  credit  among  the 
common  class  of  pe<iple,  by  art,  terror, 
and  persecution.  They  have  little  or  no 
credit  among  the  enlightened  part,  but 
they  have  been  made  the  means  of  en- 
cumbering the  world  with  a  numerous 
priesthood,  who  have  fattened  tn  the  la- 
bour of  the  people,  and  consumed  the 
sustenance  that  ought  to  be  applied  to  the 
widows  and  the  poor. 

It  is  a  want  of  feeling  to  talk  O'f  priests 
and  bells  whilst  so  many  infants  are  per- 
ishing in  the  hospitals,  and  aged  and  in- 
firm poor  in  the  streets,  from  the  want  of 
necessaries.  The  abundance  that  France 
produces  is  sufficient  for  every  want,  if 
rightly  applied;  but  priests  and  bells, 
like  articles  of  luxury,  ought  to  be  the 
least  article  of  consiileration. 

We  talk  of  religion.  Let  us  talk  of 
truth;  for  that  which  is  not  truth,  is  not 
worthy  the  name  of  religion. 

We  see  different  parts  of  the  world 
overspread  with  different  books,  each  of 
which,  though  contradictory  to  the  other, 
is  said,  by  its  partisans,  to  be  of  divine 
origin,  and  is  made  a  rule  of  faith  and 
practice.  In  countries  mider  despotic 
governments,  where  inquiry  is  always  for- 
bidden, the  people  are  condemned  to  be- 
lieve as  they  have  been  taught  by  their 
priests.  This  was  for  many  centuries  the 
case  in  France;  but  this  link  in  the  chain 
of  slavery  is  hap])ily  broken  by  the  revo- 
lution; and  that  it  may  never  be  ri vetted 
again,  let  us  employ  a  part  of  the  liberty 
we  enjoy  in  scrutinizing  into  the  truth. 
Let  us  leave  behind  us  some  monument, 
that  we  have  made  the  cause  and  honour 
of  our  Creator  an  object  of  our  care.  If 
we  have  been  imposed  upon  by  the  terrors 
of  government  and  the  artifice  of  priests 
in  matters  of  religion,  let  us  do  justice  to 
our  Crjcator  by  examining  into  the  case. 
His  name  is  too  sacred  to  bo  affixed  to 
any  thing  which  is  fabulous  ;  and  it  is 


:  our  duty  to  inquire  whether  v.'e  believe, 
or  encourage  the  peo^.le  to  believe,  in 
fables  or  in  facts. 

It  would  be  a  project  M'orthy  the  situa- 
tion we  are  in,  to  invite  an  inquiry  of 
this  kind.  We  have  committees  for  ya- 
rious  objects;  and,  among  others,  a  com- 
mittee for  bells.  We  have  institutions, 
academies,  and  societies  for  various  pur- 
poses; but  we  have  none  for  inquiring 
into  historical  truth  in  matiers  of  reli- 
gious concern. 

They  show  us  certain  books  which  tliey 
call  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  word  of  Uod 
and  other  names  of  that  kind;  but  wp 
ought  to  know  what  evidence  there  is  for 
our  believing  them  to  be  so,,  and  at  what 
time  they  originated,  and  in  what  man- 
ner. We  know  that  men  could  make 
books,  and  we  know  that  artifice  and  su- 
perstition could  give  them  a  name;  could 
call  them  sacred,  But  we  ought  to  be 
careful  that  the  name  of  our  Creator  be 
not  abused.  Let  then  all  the  evidence 
with  respect  to  those  books  be  made  a 
subject  of  inquiiy.  If  there  be  evidence 
to  warrant  our  belief  of  them,  let  us  en- 
courage the  propagation  of  it;  but  if  net 
let  us  be  careful  not  to  promote  the  Cimse 
of  delusion  and  llilsehood. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  Quakers— 
tliat  they  have  no  priests,  no  bells — and 
that  they  are  remarkable  for  their  care 
of  the  poor  of  their  society.  They  are 
equally  as  remarkable  for  the  education 
of  their  children.  I  am  a  descendant  of 
a  family  of  that  profession;  my  father 
was  a  Quaker;  and  I  presume  1  may  be 
admitted  an  evidence  of  what  I  assert.  The 
seeds  of  good  principles,  and  tlie  literary 
means  of  advancement  in  the  world,  are 
laid  in  early  life.  Instead,  tlierefore,  of 
consuming  the  substance  oi"  the  nation 
upon  priests,  whose  life  at  'jest  is  a  life 
of  idleness,  let  us  think  of  providing  for 
the  education  of  those  who  have  not  the 
means  of  doing  it  themselves.  One  good 
school-master  is  of  more  use  than  a  hun- 
dred priests. 

If  we  look  back  at  what  was  the  con- 
dition   of    France    under    the    ancient 
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regime,  we  cannot  noqult  the  priests  of 
corrupting  tlie  morals  of  the  nation. 
Their  ])retenfled  celibacy  led  them  to 
carry  (lebauchory  and  domestic  infidelity 
into  every  family  where  they  could  gain 
admission;  and  their  blasphemous  pre- 
tension? to  forgive  sins,  encouraged  the 
commission  of  them.  Why  has  the  lie- 
volution  of  France  heen  stained  with 
crimes  which  the  Revolution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  was  not?  Men  are 
physically  the  same  in  all  countries;  it 
is  education  that  makes  them  dif- 
ferent. Accustom  a  people  to  believe 
that  priests,  or  any  other  class  of  men, 
can  forgive  sins,  and  you  will  have  sins 
in  abundance. 

I  come  now  to  speak  more  particularly 
to  the  object  of  your  report 


the  sick,  and  the  many  sleepless  nights 
and  days  they  undergo,  we  shall  feel  the 
impropriety  of  increasing  their  disti  sss  by 
the  noise  of  bells,  or  any  other  noisy  in- 
struments. 

Quiet  and  private  demesne  devotion 
neither  offends  nor  incommoaes  any  body; 
and  the  constitution  has  wisely  guarded 
against  the  use  of  externals.  Bells  come 
under  this  description,  and  public  pro- 
cessions still  more  so — Streets  and  high- 
ways are  hv  the  accommodation  of  persons 
following  their  several  occupations,  and 
no  sectary  has  a  right  to  incommode  them 
— If  any  one  has,  every  other  has  the 
same;  and  the  meeting  of  various  and 
contradictory  processions  would  be  tu- 
multuous. Those  who  formed  the  con- 
stitution had  wisely  reflected  upon  these 


the  constitution  and  with  rights.  The 
constitution  protects  equally,  as  it  ought 
to  do,  every  profession  of  religion;  it 
gives  no  exclusive  privilege  to  any.  The 
churches  are  the  common  property  of  all 
the  people;  they  are  national  goods,  and 
cannot  be  given  exclusively  to  any  one 
profession,  because  the  right  does  not 
exist  of  giving  to  any  one  that  which  ap- 
pertains to  all.  It  would  be  coiisistent 
with  right  that  the  churches  be  sold,  and 
the  money  arising  therefrom  be  invested 
as  a  fund  for  tlie  education  of  children  of 
poor  ])arents  of  every  profession,  and,  if 
more  than  sufficient,  for  this  purpose,  that 


You  claim  a  ])riviloge  incompatible  with  I  cases;    and    whilst  they  were  careful   to 

preserve  the  equal  right  of  every  one, 
they  restrained  every  one  from  givhig 
offence,  or  incommoding  another. 

Men  who,  through  a  long  and  tumultu- 
ous scene  have  lived  in  retirement,  as  you 
have  done,  may  think,  when  they  arrive 
at  power,  that  nothing  is  more  easy  than 
to  put  the  world  to  rights  in  an  instant; 
they  form  to  themselves  gay  ideas  at  the 
success  of  their  projects;  but  tliey  forget 
to  contemplate  the  difficulties  that  attend 
them,  and  the  dangers  with  which  they 
are  pregnant.  Alas!  nothing  is  so  easy 
as  to  deceive  one's  self.  Did  all  men 
think  as  you  think,  or  as  you  say,  your 


the  surplus  be  appropriated  to  the  support  ^  plan  would  need  no  advocate,  because  it 


of  the  aged  poor.  After  this,  every  pro- 
fession can  erect  its  own  place  of  worship 
if  it  choose — support  its  own  priests,  if  it 
choose  to  ha^'c  any — or  perform  its  wor- 
ship without  pri'^sts,  as  the  Quakers  do. 

As  to  bells,  they  are  a  public  nuisance. 
If  one  profession  is  to  have  bells,  ano- 
ther has  the    right    to  use   instruments 


would  have  no  opposer;  but  there  are 
millions  who  think  differently  to  you,  and 
who  are  determined  to  be  neither  the 
dupes  nor  the  slaves  of  error  or  des;afn. 

It  is  your  good  fortune  to  arrive  at 
power,  when  the  sunshine  of  prosperity  is 
breathing  forth  after  a  long  and  stormy 
night.     The  firmness  of  your  colleagues. 


of  the  same  kind,  or  any  other  noisy  in-  <  and  of  those  you  have  succeeded — theun- 
strument.  Some  may  choose  to  meet  at  i  abated  energy  of  the  Directory,  and  the 
the  sound  of  cannon,  another  at  the  beat  j  unequalled  bravery  of  the  armies  of  the 
of  drum,  anotiicr  to  the  sound  of  trumpets,  )  Republic,  have  made  the  way  smooth  and 
and  so  on,  until  the  whole  becomes  a ',  easy  to  you.  If  you  look  at  the  difficulties 
scene  of  general  confusion.  But  if  we  i  that  existed  when  the  constitution  corn- 
permit  ourselves  to  think  of  the  state  of  (  menced,  yoo  cannot    but  be  confounded 
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with  admiration  at  the  difference  between 
that  time  and  now.  At  that  moment  the 
Directory  were  phaced  like  tlie  forlorn 
hope  of  an  army,  but  you  were  in  safe  re- 
tirement. They  occupied  the  post  of 
honourable  danger,  and  they  have  merited 
well  of  their  country. 

You  talk  of  justice  and  benevolence, 
but  you  begin  at  the  wrong  end.  The 
defenders  of  your  country,  and  the  de- 
plorable state  of  i]\e  poor,  are  objects  of 
])rior  consideration  to  priests  and  bells 
and  gaudy  processions. 

You  talk  of  peace,  but  your  manner  of 
talking  of  it  embarrasses  the  Directory  in 
making  it,  and  serves  to  prevent  it.  Had 
you  been  an  actor  in  all  the  scenes  of 
government  from  its  commencement,  you 
would  have  been  too  well  informed  to  have 
brought  forward  projects  that  operate  to 
encourage  the  enemy.  When  you  ar- 
rived at  a  share  in  the  government,  you 
found  every  thing  tending  to  a  prosperous 
issue.  A  series  of  victories  unequalled  in 
the  world,  and  in  the  obtaining  of  which 
you  had  no  share,  preceded  your  arrival. 
Every  enemy  but  one  was  subdued;  and 
that  one  (the  Hanoverian  government  of 
England)  deprived  of  every  hope,  and  a 
bankrupt  in  all  its  resources,  was  suing 
for  peace.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  no 
new  question  that  might  tend  to  agirate 
and  anarchise  the  interior,  ought  to  have 
had  place;  and  the  project  you  propose, 
tends  directly  to  that  end. 

Whilst  France  was  a  monarchy,  and 
tinder  the  government  of  those  things 
called  kings  and  priests,  England  could 
always  defeat  her;  but  since  France  has 
RISEN  TO  BE  A  REPUBLIC,  the  Go- 
7ERNMENT  OF  ENGLAND  crouclies  be- 
neath her,  so  great  is  the  difference  be- 
tween a  government  of  kings  and  priests, 
and  that  which  is  founded  on  the  system 
of  representation.  But,  could  the  go- 
vernment of  England  find  a  way,  under 
the  sanction  of  your  report,  to  inundate 
France  with,  a  flood  of  emigrant  priests, 
she  would  find  also  the  way  to  domineer 
as  before;  she  would  retrieve  her  shat- 
tered finances  at  your  expense,  and  the 


ringing  of  bells  would  be  the  tocsin  of 
your  downfall. 

Did  peace  consist  in  nothing  but  the 
cessation  of  war,  it  would  not  be  difficult; 
but  the  terms  are  yet  to  be  arranged; 
and  those  terms  will  be  better  or  worse, 
in  proportion  as  France  and  her  councils 
be  united  or  divided.  That  the  govern- 
ment of  England  counts  much  upon  your 
report,  and  upon  others  of  a  similar  ten- 
dency, is  what  the  writer  of  this  letter, 
who  knows  that  government  well,  has  no 
doubt.  You  are  but  new  on  the  theatre 
of  government,  and  you  ought  to  suspect 
yourself  of  misjudging;  the  experience  of 
those  who  have  gone  before  you,  should 
be  of  some  service  to  you. 

But  if,  in  consequence  of  such  mea- 
sures as  you  propose,  you  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  the  Directory  to  make  a  good 
peace,  and  to  accept  of  terms  you>would 
afterwards  reprobate,  it  is  yourselves  that 
must  bear  the  censure. 

You  conclude  your  report  by  the  fol- 
lowing address  to  your  colleagues: — 

"  Let  us  hasten,  representatives  of  the 
people!  to  affix  to  these  tutelary  laws  the 
seal  of  our  unanimous  a])probation.  All 
our  fellow-citizens  will  learn  to  cherish 
political  liberty  from  the  enjoyment  of  re- 
ligious liberty:  you  will  have  broken  the 
most  powerful  arm  of  your  enemies;  you 
will  have  suri'ounded  this  assembly  with 
the  most  impregnant  rampart — confidence 
and  the  people's  love.  0!  my  colleagues  I 
how  desirable  is  that  popularity  which  is 
the  offspring  of  good  laws  !  What  a 
consolation  it  will  be  to  us  hereafter,  a\  hen 
returned  to  our  own  fire-sides,  to  hear 
from  the  mouths  of  our  fellow-citizens 
simple  expressions — I^lessbigs  rewart* 
you,  men  of  peace!  you  have  restored 
to  us  our  temples — our  ministers — the 
liberty  of  adoring  the  God  of  our 
fathers;  you  have  recalled  harmony 
to  our  families — morality  to  our 
hearts;  you  have  made  us  adoi'e  tJie 
legislature  and  respect  all  its  laws!'* 

Is  it  possible,  citizen  representative, 
that  you  can  be  serious  in  this  address? 
Were  the  lives  of  the  priests  under  the 
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ancient  regime  such  as  to  justify  auy- 
thing  you  say  of  them?  Were  they  not 
considered  as  the  patrons  of  debauchery 
and  domestic  infidelity,  and  not  as  the 
patrons  of  morals?  What  was  their  pre- 
tended celibacy  but  perpetual  adultery? 
What  was  their  blasphemous  pretensions 
of  forgive  sins,  but  an  encouragement  to 
the  commissior.  of  them,  and  a  love  for 
their  own?  Do  you  want  to  lead  again 
into  Eranoc  all  the  vices  of  which  they 
have  been  the  patrons,  and  to  overspread 
the  republic  with  English  pensioners!  It 
is  cheaper  to  corrupt  than  to  conquer; 
and  the  English  government,  unable  to 
conquer,  will  stoop  to  corrupt.  Arro- 
gance and  meanness,  though  in  appear- 
ance opposite,  are  vices  of  the  same 
lieart. 


may  banish  the  ignorance  that  the  ancient 
regime  of  kings  and  priests  had  spread 
among  the  people. — Let  us  propagate 
morality,  unfettered  by  superstition. — Let 
,us  cultivate  justice  and  benevolence,  that 
the  God  of  our  fathers  may  bless  us. 
The  helpless  infant  and  the  aged  poor  cry 
to  us-to  remember  them — Let  not  wretch- 
edness be  seen  in  our  streets — Iw?t  France 
exhibit  to  the  world  the  glorious  example 
of  expelling  ignorance  and  misery  to- 
gether. 

"  Let  these,  my  virtuous  colleagues! 
be  the  subject  of  our  care,  that,  when  we 
return  among  our  fellow-citizens,  they 
may  say.  Worthy  representatives!  you 
have  done  well.    You  have  done  justice 

and  honour  to  our  brave  defenders. 

You  have  encouraged  agriculture — 


you  have  done,  you  ought  rather  to  have 
said, 

"0!  my  colleagues!  we  are  arrived  at 
a  glorious  period — a  period  that  pro- 
mises more  than  we  could  have  expected, 
and  all  that  we  could  have  wished.  Let 
us  hasten  to  take  into  consideration  the 
honours  and  rewards  due  to  our  brave 
defenders.     Let  us  hasten  to  give  encou 


Instead  of  concluding  in  the  manner  \  cherished  our  decayed  manufactures — 
.  1 A —  ,.„„  ^.,,.1,*  ^„n,^^  ♦-.  i,-,r^  ( giy^yi  ^gyj  ^/^g  ^q  commevcc,  and  em- 
ployment to  our  people.  You  have 
removed  from  our  country  the  repronch 
of  forgetting  the  poor — You  have 
caused  the  cry  of  the  orphan  to  cease — 
You  have  luiped  the  tear  from  tJie  eye 
of  the  suffering  mother~You  heme 
given  comfort  to  the  aged  and  infirm 
You  have  penetrated  into  the  gloomy 


our  people  have  employment.  Let  us  re 
view  the  condition  of  the  sufifering  poor, 
«nd  wipe  from  our  country  the  reproach 
of  forgetting  them.  Let  us  devise  means 
to  establish  schools  of  instruction,  that  we 


ragement  to  agriculture  and  manufactures,  ?  recesses  of  wretchedness,  and  have  ha- 
that  commerce  may  reinstate  itself,  and  \  nished    it.      Welcome   among  us,  ye 


brave  and  virtuous  representatives! 
and  may  your  example  be  follow*^ 
by  your  successors!'' 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
Paris,  1797. 
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My  dear  and  venerable  Friend,  j  there  ought  to  be  no  reserve.  Even  error 
I  received  with  great  pleasure  your  has  a  claim  to  indulgence,  if  not  to  respect, 
friendly  and  aifectionate  letter  of  Nov.  when  it  is  believed  to  be  truth.  I  am 
30th,  and  I  thank  you  also  for  the  frank-  |  obliged  to  you  for  your  affectionate  re- 
ness  of  it.  Between  men  in  the  pursuit  raembranco  of  what  you  style  my  seryicei 
of  truth,  and  whose  object  is  the  happi-  in  awakening  the  public  mind  to  a  d»> 
cess  of  man  both  here  and  hereafter,  claration  of  independence,  and  suppv  rting 
23 
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i  it  after  it  was  declared.  I  also,  like  you, 
fhave  often  looked  back  on  those  times, 
and  have  thought  that  if  independence 
"had  not  been  declared  at  the  time  it  was, 
the  public  mind  could  not  have  been 
brought  up  to  it  afterwards.  It  will  im- 
mediately occur  to  jou,  who  were  so  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  situation  of 
things  at  that  time,  that  I  allude  to  the 
black  times  of  seventy  six;  for  though  I 
know,  and  you  my  friend  also  know,  they 
were  no  other  than  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  the  military  blunders  of  that 
campaign,  the  country  might  have  viewed 
them  as  proceeding  from  a  natural  inabi- 
lity to  support  its  cause  against  the 
enemy,  and  have  sunk  under  the  de- 
spondency of  that  misconceived  idea. 
This  was  the  impression  against  which  it 
was  necessary  the  country  should  be 
strongly  animated. 

I  now  come  to  the  second  part  of  your 
letter,  on  which  I  will  be  as  frank  with 
jou  as  you  are  with  me.  "  But  (say  you) 
when  1  heard  you  had  turned  your  mind  , 
to  a  defence  of  infidelity,  1  felt  myself 
Jlauch  astonished,"  &c.  What,  my  good 
friend,  do  you  cull  believing  in  God  infi- 
delity? ibr  that  is  the  great  point  men- 
tioned in  the  Age  of  Reason  against  all 
divided  beliefs  and  allegorical  divinities. 
The  Bishop  of  Llandaff  (Dr.  Watson)  not 
only  acknowledges  this,  but  pays  nie 
some  compliments  upon  it,  in  his  answer 
to  the  second  part  of  that  wtak.  "  There 
is  (says  he)  a  philosophical  sublimity  in 
some  of  your  ideas,  when  speaking  of  the 
Creator  of  the  Universe." 

What  then,  (my  much  esteemed  friend, 
for  I  do  not  respect  you  the  less  because 
we  differ,  and  that  perhaps  not  much,  in 
religious  sentiments)  what,  1  ask,  is  the 
thing  called  infidelity'?  If  we  go  back 
to  your  ajicestors  and  mine,  three  or  four 
hundred  years  ago,  for  we  must  have  had 
fathers  and  grandfathers  or  we  should  not 
have  been  here,  we  shall  find  them  pray- 
ing to  saints  and  virgins,  and  believing 
in  purgatory  and  transubstantiation;  and 
therefore  all  of  us  are  infidels  according 
to  our  forefiathers'  belief.     If  we  go  back 


to  times  more  ancient  we  shall  again  be 
infidels  according  to  the  belief  of  some 
other  forefathers. 

The  case,  my  friend,  is,  that  the  world 
has  been  overrun  with  fable  and  creed  oi 
human  invention,  with  sectaries  of  whole 
nations,  against  other  nations,  and  sect- 
aries of  those  sectaries  in  each  of  them 
against  each  other.  Every  sectary  ex- 
cept the  Quakers  have  been  persecutors. 
Those  who  fled  from  persecution,  per- 
secuted in  their  turn;  and  it  is  this  con- 
fusion of  creeds  that  has  filled  the  world 
with  persecution,  and  deluged  it  with 
blood.  Even  the  depredation  on  your 
commerce  by  the  Barbary  powers  sprang 
from  the  crusades  of  the  church  against 
those  powers.  It  was  a  war  of  creed 
against  creed,  each  boasting  of  God  for 
its  author,  and  reviling  each  other  with 
the  name  of  infidel.  If  I  do  not  believe 
as  you  believe,  it  proves  that  you  do  not 
believe  as  I  believe,  and  this  is  all  that  it 
proves. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  of  union 
wherein  all  religions  meet,  and  that  is  in 
the  first  article  of  every  man's  creed,  and 
of  every  nation's  creed,  that  has  any 
creed  at  all,  I  believe  in  God.  Those 
who  rest  here,  and  there  are  millions  who 
do,  cannot  be  wrong  as  fiir  as  their  creed 
goes.  Those  who  choose  to  go  further 
may  he  wrong,  for  it  is  impossible  that 
all  can  be  right,  since  there  is  so  much 
contradiction  among  them.  The  first, 
therefore,  are,  in  my  opinion,  on  the  safest 
side. 

I  presume  you  are  so  far  acquainted 
with  ecclesiastical  history  as  to  know,  and 
the  bishop  who  has  answered  me  has  been 
obliged  to  acknowledge  the  fact,  that  the 
Books  that  compose  tlie  Kew  Testament, 
were  voted  by  yeas  and  nays  to  be  the 
Word  of  God,  as  you  now  vote  a  law,  by 
the  Popish  Councils  of  jS^ice  and  Laodicea 
about  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago.  With  respect  to  the  flvct  there  is  no 
dispute,  neither  do  I  mention  it  for  the 
sake  of  controversy.  This  vote  may  ap- 
pear authority  enough  to  some,  and  not 
authority  enough  to  others.     It  is  proper, 
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.lowever,  that  every  body  should  know  the 

fact. 

With  respect  to  the  Age  of  Reason 
which  you  so  much  condemn,  and  that,  1 
believe,  without  having  read  it,  for  you 
say  only  that  you  heard  of  it,  I  will  in- 
form you  of  a  circumstance,  because  you 
cannot  know  it  by  other  means. 

I  have  said  in  the  first  page  of  the  first 
part  of  that  work,  that  it  had  long  been 
my  intention  to  publish  my  thoughts  upon 
religion,  but  that  1  had  reserved  it  for  a 
later  time  of  life.  1  have  now  to  inform 
yon  why  I  wrote  it  and  published  it  at  the 
time  I  did. 

In  tlie  first  place,  I  saw  my  life  in  can- 
tinual  danger.  My  friends  were  falling 
as  fast  as  the  guillotine  could  cut  tin  ir 
heads  off,  and  as  I  expected  every  day  the 
same  fate,  I  resolved  to  begin  my  work. 
I  appeared  to  myself  to  be  on  my  death- 
bed, for  death  was  on  every  side  of  me, 
and  I  had  no  time  to  lose.  This  accounts 
for  my  writing  at  the  time  I  did,  and  so 
nicely  did  the  time  and  intention  meet, 
that  I  had  not  finished  the  first  part  of 
the  work  more  than  si.x:  hours,  before  I 
was  arrested  and  taken  to  prison.  John 
Barlow  was  with  me,  and  knows  the  ilict. 

In  the  second  place,  the  people  of 
France  were  running  headlong  into 
atheism,  and  I  had  the  work  translated 
and  published  in  their  own  language  to 
stop  them  in  that  career,  and  fix  them  to 
the  first  article  (as  I  have  before  said)  of 
every  man's  creed,  who  has  any  creed  at 
all,  I  believe  in  God,  I  endangered  my 
own  life,  in  the  first  place,  by  opposing 
in  the  Convention  the  executing  of  the 
King,  and  labouring  to  show  they  were 
trying  the  monarch  and  not  the  man,  and 
tliat  the  crimes  imputed  to  him  were  the 
crimes  of  the  monarchical  system;  and 
endangered  it  a  second  time  by  opposing 
atheism,  and  yet  some  of  your  priests,  for 
I  do  believe  that  all  are  perverse,  cry  out, 
in  the  war-whoop  of  monarchical  priest- 
craft, wliat  an  infidel!  what  a  wii-ked 
man  is  Thomas  Paine!  They  might  as 
well  add,  for  he  believes  in  God,  and  is 
against  shedding  blood. 


But  all  this  war-whoop  6f  the  pulpit 
has  some  concealed  object.  Religion  is 
not  the  cause,  but  is  the  stalking  horse. 
They  put  it  forward  to  conceal  themselves 
behind  it.  It  is  not  a  secret  that  there 
has  been  a  party  composed  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Federalists,  for  I  do  not  include  all 
Federalists  with  their  leaders,  who  have 
been  working  by  various  means  for  several 
years  past,  to  overturn  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution established  on  the  representative 
system,  and  place  government  in  the  new 
world  on  the  corrupt  system  of  the  old. 
To  accomplish  this,  a  large  standing 
army  was  necessary,  and  as  a  pretence  for 
such  an  army,  the  danger  of  a  foreign  in- 
vasion must  be  bellowed  forth,  from  the 
pulpit,  from  the  press,  and  by  their  public 
orators. 

I  am  not  of  a  disposition  inclined  to 
suspicion.  It  is  in  its  nature  a  mean  and 
cowardly  passion,  and  upon  the  whole, 
even  admitting  error  into  the  case,  it  is 
better,  I  am  sure  it  is  more  generous,  to 
be  wrong  on  the  side  of  confidence,  than 
on  the  side  of  suspicion.  But  I  know  as 
a  ftict,  that  the  English  Government  dis- 
tributes annually  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
sterling  among  the  Presbyterian  ministers 
in  England,  and  one  hundred  among 
those  in  Ireland;*  and  when  I  hear  of  the 
strange  discourses  of  some  of  your  minis- 
ters and  professors  of  colleges,  I  cannot, 
as  the  Quakers  say,  find  freedom  in  my 
mind  to  acquit  them.  Their  anti-revolu- 
tionary doctrines  invite  suspicion,  even 
against  one's  Avill,  and  in  spite  of  one's 
charity  to  believe  well  of  them. 

As  you  have  given  me  one  Scripture 
phrase,  I  will  give  you  another  for  those 
ministers.  It  is  said  in  Exodus,  chapter 
xxiii.  verse  28,  "  Thou  shalt  not  revile 
the  Gt)ds,  nor  curse  the  ruler  of  thy  peo- 
ple." But  those  ministers,  such  I  mean 
.OS  Dr.  Emmons,  curse  ruler  and  people 


*  There  must  undouotedly  be  a  very  gro*ti 
mistake  in  respect  to  the  amount  said  to  be 
expended  ;  the  sums  intended  to  be  expresaed 
were  probably  fifteen  hundred  thousand,  and 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds.  — EriToa, 
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both,  for  the  majority  are,  politically,  the 
people,  and  it  is  those  who  have  chosen 
the  ruler  whom  they  curse.  As  to  the 
first  part  of  the  verse,  that  of  not  reviling 
the  GodSy  it  makes  no  part  of  my  Scrip- 
ture: I  have  but  one  God. 

Since  1  began  this  letter,  for  I  wrote  it 
by  piece-meals  as  I  have  leisure,  I  have 
seen  the  four  letters  that  passed  between 
you  and  John  Adams.  In  your  first  let- 
ter you  say,  "  Let  divines  and  philoso- 
phers, statesmen  and  patriots,  unite  their 
endeavours  to  renovate  the  age  by  incul- 
cating in  the  minds  of  youth  the  fear  and 
love  of  the  Deity,  and  universal  phi- 
lanthropy.''^ Why,  my  dear  friend,  this 
is  exactly  my  religion,  and  is  the  whole 
of  it.  That  you  may  have  an  idea  that 
the  Age  of  Reason  (for  I  believe  that  you 
have  not  read  it)  inculcates  this  reveren- 
tial fear  and  love  of  the  Deity,  I  will  give 
you  a  paragraph  from  it: 

"  Do  we  want  to  contemplate  his 
power?  We  see  it  in  the  immensity  of 
the  Creation.  Do  we  want  to  contem- 
plate his  wisdom?  We  see  it  in  the  un- 
changeable order  by  which  the  incompre- 
hensible whole  is  governed.  Do  we  want 
to  contemplate  his  munificence?  We  see 
it  in  the  abundance  with  which  he  fills  the 
earth.  Do  we  want  to  contemplate  his 
mercy?  We  see  it  in  his  not  withhold- 
ing that  abundance  even  from  the  un- 
thankful." 

As  I  am  fully  with  you  in  your  first 
part,  that  respecting  the  Deity,  so  am  I 
in  your  second,  that  of  universal  philan- 
thropy; by  which  I  do  not  mean  merely 
the  sentimental  benevolence  of  wishing 
well,  but  the  practical  benevolence  of 
doing  good.  We  cannot  serve  the  Deity 
in  the  manner  we  serve  those  who  cannot 
do  without  that  service.  He  needs  no 
services  from  us.  We  can  add  nothing 
to  eternity.  But  ii  if  vn  wxr  power  to 
render  a  service  acceptable  to  him,  aivi 
that  18  not  by  praying,  but  by  endeavour- 


ing to  make  his  creatures  happy.  A  man 
does  not  serve  God  when  he  prays,  for  it 
is  himself  he  is  trying  to  serve;  and  as  to 
hiring  or  paying  men  to  pray,  as  if  the 
Deity  needed  instruction,  it  is  in  my 
opinion  an  abomination.  One  good  school- 
master is  of  more  use  and  of  more  value 
than  a  load  of  such  parsons  as  Dr.  Em- 
mons, and  some  others. 

You,  my  dear  and  much  respected 
friend,  are  now  far  in  the  vale  of  years; 
I  have  yet,  I  believe,  some  years  in  store, 
for  1  have  a  good  state  of  health  and  a 
happy  mind;  I  take  care  of  both  by  nou- 
rishing the  first  with  temperance,  and 
the  latter  with  abundance. 

This,  1  believe  you  will  allow  to  be  the 
true  philosophy  of  life.  You  will  see  by 
my  third  letter  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  that  I  have  been  exposed 
to,  and  preserved  through  many  dangers; 
but  instead  of  buffeting  the  Deity  with 
prayers,  as  if  I  distrusted  him,  or  must 
dictate  to  him,  I  reposed  myself  on  his 
protection;  and  you,  my  friend,  will  find, 
even  in  your  last  moments,  more  conso- 
lation in  the  silence  of  resignation  than  in 
the  murmuring  wish  of  prayer. 

In  every  thing  which  you  say  in  your 
second  letter  to  John  Adams,  respecting 
our  rights  as  men  and  citizens  in  this 
world,  I  am  perfectly  with  you.  On  other 
points  we  have  lo  answer  to  our  Creator 
and  not  to  each  other.  The  key  of  heaven 
is  not  in  the  keeping  of  any  sect,  nor 
ought  the  road  to  it  to  be  obstructed  by 
any.  Our  relation  to  each  other  in  this 
world  is  as  men,  and  the  man  who  is  a 
friend  to  man  and  to  his  rights,  let  his 
religious  opinions  be  what  they  may,  is  a 
good  citizen,  to  whom  I  can  give,  as  1 
ought  to  do,  and  as  every  other  ought, 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  to  none 
with  more  hearty  good  will,  my  deal 
friend,  than  to  you. 

THOMAS  PAINB 

Federal  City,  Jan.  1,  1803. 
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Rbspected  Friend, 

I  RECEIVED  your  friendly  letter,  for 
which  I  am  obliged  to  you.  It  is  tliree 
weeks  age  to-day  (Sunday,  Aug.  15th,) 
that  I  was  struck  with  a  fit  of  an  apoplexy, 
that  deprived  me  of  all  sense  and  motion. 
I  had  neither  pulse  nor  breathing:,  and 
the  people  about  me  supposed  me  dead.  I 
had  felt  exceedingly  well  that  day,  and 
had  just  taken  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter 
for  supper,  and  was  going  to  bed.  The 
fit  took  me  on  the  stairs,  as  suddenly  as 
if  I  had  been  shot  through  the  head;  and 
[  got  so  very  much  hurt  by  the  fall,  that 
I  have  not  been  able  to  get  in  and  out  of 
bed  since  that  day,  otherwise  than  being 
lifled  out  in  a  blanket,  by  two  persons;  yet 
all  this  while  my  mental  faculties  have 
remained  as  perfect  as  I  ever  enjoyed 
them.  I  consider  the  scene  I  have  passed 
through  as  an  experiment  on  dying,  and 
I  find  that  death  has  no  terrors  for  me. 
As  to  the  people  called  Christians,  they 
have  no  evidence  that  their  religion  is  Irue.t 
There  is  no  more  proof  that  the  Bible  is 
the  word  of  God,  than  that  the  Koran  of 

•  Mr.  Dean  rented  Mr.  Paine's  farm  at 
Vew  Roche! le. 

f  Mr.  Paine's  entering  upon  the  subject 
of  religion  on  this  occasion,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, was  occasioned  by  the  following  pas- 
sage in  Mr.  Dean's  letter  to  him,  viz. 

"  I  hdve  read  with  good  attention  your 
maniiscrinc  on  dreams,  and  examination  on 
dreamt,  and  examination  on  the  prophecies 
ia  the  Bible.  I  am  now  searching  the  old 
{irophecies,  and  comparing  the  same  to  those 
said  to  be  quoted  in  the  New  Testament.  I 
confess  the  comparison  is  a  matter  worthy  of 
our  serious  attention  ;  I  know  not  the  result 
till  I  finish ;  then,  if  you  be  living,  I  shall 
communicate  the  same  to  you  ;  I  hope  to  be 
witb  you  aa  soon  as  possible.** 


Mahomet  is  the  word  of  God.  It  is  edu- 
cation makes  all  the  difference.  ]!klan, 
before  he  begins  to  think  for  himself,  is  as 
much  the  child  of  habit  in  Creeds  as  he 
is  in  ploughing  and  sowing.  Yet  creeds, 
like  opinions,  prove  nothing. 

Where  is  the  evidence  that  the  person 
called  Jesus  Christ  is  the  begotten  Son  of 
God?  The  case  admits  not  of  evidence 
either  to  our  senses,  or  our  mental  faculties; 
neither  has  God  given  to  man  any  talent 
by  which  such  a  thing  is  comprehensible. 
It  cannot  therefore  be  an  object  for  faith 
to  act  upon,  for  faith  is  nothing  more 
than  ao  assent  the  mind  gives  to  some- 
thing (  sees  cause  to  believe  is  fact.  But 
priests,  preachers,  and  fanatics,  put  imagi- 
nation in  the  place  of  faith,  and  it  is  the 
nature  of  the  imagination  to  believe  with- 
out evidence. 

If  Joseph  the  carpenter  dreamed,  (ag 
the  book  of  Matthew,  chap.  1st,  says  he 
did,)  that  his  betrothed  wife,  Mary,  was 
with  child,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that 
an  angel  told  him  so;  I  am  not  obliged  to 
put  faith  in  his  dreams,  nor  do  I  put  any, 
for  t  put  no  faith  in  my  own  dreams,  and 
I  should  be  weak  and  foolish  indeed  to 
put  faith  in  the  dreams  of  others. 

The  Christian  religion  is  derogatory  to 
the  Creator  in  all  its  articles.  It  puts 
the  Creator  in  an  inferior  point  of  view, 
and  places  the  Christian  Devil  above  him. 
It  is  he,  according  to  the  absurd  stcry  in 
Genesis,  that  outwits  the  Creator,  in  the 
garden  of  Eden,  and  steals  from  him  his  fa- 
vourite creaiure,  man,  and  at  last,  obligaa 
him  to  beget  a  son,  and  put  that  son  to 
death,  to  get  man  back  again,  and  this 
the  priests  of  the  Christian  religion,  call 
redemption. 

Christian  authors  exclaim  against  the 
practice  of  offering  up  human  sacrificei» 
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which  they  say,  is  done  in  some  countries; 
and  those  authors  make  those  exclama- 
tions without  ever  reflecting  that  their 
own  doctrine  of  salvation  is  founded  on  a 
human  sacrifice.  They  are  saved,  they 
say,  hy  the  blood  of  Christ.  The  Christ- 
tian  religion  begins  with  a  dream,  and 
ends  with  a  murder. 

As  I  am  well  enough  to  sit  up  some 
hours  in  the  day,  though  not  well  enough 
to  get  up  without  help,  I  employ  myself 
as  I  have  always  done,  in  endeavouring  to 
bring  man  to  the  right  use  of  the  reason 
that  God  has  given  him,  and  to  direct  his 
mind  immediately  to  his  Creator,  and  not 
to  fanciful  secondary  beings  called  media- 
tors, as  if  God  was  wiptrannuated  or  fe- 
rocious. 

As  to  the  book  called  the  Bible,  it  is 
blasphemy  to  call  it  the  word  of  God,  It 
is  a  book  of  lies  and  contradiction,  and  a 
history  of  bad  times  and  bad  men.  There 
are  but  a  few  good  characters  in  the  whole 
book.  The  fable  of  Christ  and  his  twelve 
upostles,  which  is  a  parody  on  the  sun  and 
the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  copied 
from  the  ancient  religions  of  the  eastern 
world,  is  the  least  hurtful  part.  Every 
thing  told  of  Christ  has  reference  to  the 
Bun.  His  reported  resurrection  is  at  sun- 
rise, and  that  on  the  first  day  of  the 
•week;  that  is,  on  the  day  anciently  dedi- 
cated to  the  sun,  and  from  thence  called 
Sunday;  in  Latin  Dies  Soils,  the  day  of 
the  sun;  as  the  next  day  Monday,  is 
Moon-day.  But  there  is  not  room  in  a 
letter  to  explain  these  things. 


While  man  keeps  to  the  belief  of  one 
God,  his  reason  unites  with  his  creed. 
He  is  not  shocked  with  contradictions  and 
horrid  stories.  His  Bible  is  the  heavens 
and  the  earth.  He  beholds  his  Creator 
in  all  his  works,  and  every  thing  he  be- 
holds inspires  him  with  reverence  and  gra- 
titude. From  the  goodness  of  God  to  all, 
he  learns  his  duty  to  his  fellow-men,  and 
stands  self-reproved  when  he  transgresses 
it.     Such  a  man  is  no  persecutor. 

But  when  he  multiplies  his  creed  with 
imaginary  things,  of  which  he  can  have 
neither  evidence  nor  conception,  such  as 
the  tale  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  the  talk- 
ing serpent,  the  fall  of  man,  the  dreams 
of  Joseph  the  carpenter,  the  pretended 
resurrection  and  ascension,  of  which  there 
is  even  no  historical  relation,  for  no  his- 
torian of  those  times  mentions  such  a 
thing,  he  gets  into  the  pathless  region  of 
confusion,  and  turns  either  fanatic  or 
hypocrite.  He  forces  his  mind,  and  pre- 
tends to  believe  what  he  does  not  believe. 
This  is  in  general  the  case  with  the  metho- 
dists.  Their  religion  is  all  creed  and  no 
morals. 

I  have  now  my  friends  given  you 
a  fac  simile  of  my  mind  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religion  and  creeds,  and  my  wish 
is,  that  you  make  this  letter  as  publicly 
known  as  you  find  opportuuities  of  doing. 
Yours  in  friendship, 

THOMAS  PAI.NB. 
N.  Y.  Auij.  1800. 
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MISCELLANEOUS    PIECES. 

EXniACT  FROM  THE  "  PROSPECT,  OR  THE  MORAL  WORLD,"  A  PERIODICAL  WOUK, 
EDITED  AND  PUBLISHED  BY  ELIHU  PALMER,  AT  NEW- YORK,  IN  THE  YEAR  1804. 


The  following  fugitive  pieces  were 
written  bv  Mr.  Paine  occasionally  to  pass 
off  an  idle  hour,  and  communicated  for 
the  Prospect,  to  aid  his  friend,  Mr.  Palmer, 
in  support  of  that  publication.  Perhaps, 
in  some  cases,  it  may  appear  that  the 
same   ideas  have  been  expressed  in  his 


other  worK;  but,  if  so,  the  various  points- 
of  view,  in  which  they  are  here  placed,  it 
is  presumed,  will  not  fail  to  give  an  in- 
terest to  these  miscellaneous  remarks. 

The  same  signatures  are  continued  as 
were  subscribed  to  the  original  communi- 
cations. 


REMARKS  ON  R.  HALL'S  SERMON. 
[The  following  piece,  obligingly  communicated  by  Mr.  Paine,  for  the  Pros- 
pect, is  full  of  that  acuteness  of  mind,  perspicuity  of  expression,  and  clear- 
ness of  discernment  for  which  this  excellent  author  is  so  remarkable  in  all 
his  writings. 


Robert  Hall,  a  protestant  minister  } 
in  England,  preached  and  published  a 
sermon  against  what  he  calls  "  Modern 
Jnjidelity."  A  copy  of  it  was  sent  to  a 
gentleman  in  America,  with  a  request  for 
his  opinion  thereon.  That  gentlemen 
sent  it  to  a  friend  of  his  in  New- York, 
with  a  request  written  on  the  cover — and 
this  last  sent  it  to  Thomas  Paine,  who 
wrote  the  following  observations  on  the 
blank  leaf  at  the  end  of  the  sermon. 

The  preacher  of  the  foregoing  sermon 
speaks  a  great  deal  about  infidelity,  but 
dc^s  not  define  what  he  means  by  it.  His 
harangue  is  a  general  exclamation.  Every 
thing,  I  suppose,  that  is  not  in  his  creed 
is  infidelity  with  him,  and  his  creed  is 
infidelity  with  me.  Infidelity  is  believing 
falsely.  If  what  christians  believe  is  not 
true,  it  is  the  christians  that  are  the  in- 
fidels. 

The  point  between  deists  and  christians 
ia  not  about  doctrine,  but  about  fact — for 
if  the  things  believed  by  the  christians  to  , 
be  facts,  are  not  facts,  the  doctrine  founded  < 
thereon  falls  of  itself.     There  is  such  a  \ 
book  as  the  Bible,  but  is  it  a  fact  that  i 


the  Bible  is  a  revealed  religion?  The 
christians  cannot  prove  it  is.  They  put 
tradition  in  place  of  evidence,  and  tradition 
is  not  proof.  If  it  were,  the  reality  of 
witches  could  be  proved  by  the  same  kind 
of  evidence. 

The  Bible  is  a  history  of  the  times  oi 
which  it  speaks,  and  history  is  not  reve- 
lation. The  obscene  and  vulgar  stories  in 
the  Bible  are  as  repugnant  to  our  ideas 
of  the  purity  of  a  divine  Being,  as  the 
horrid  cruelties  and  murders  it  ascribes  to 
him,  are  repugnant  to  our  ideas  of  his 
justice.  It  is  the  reverence  of  the  Deists 
for  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  that 
causes  them  to  reject  the  Bible. 

Is  the  account  which  the  christian 
church  gives  of  the  person  called  Jesus 
Christ,  a  fact  or  a  fable?  Is  it  a  fact 
that  he  was  begotten  by  the  Holy  Ghost? 
The  christians  cannot  prove  it,  for  the 
case  does  not  admit  of  proof.  The  things 
called  miracles  in  tlie  Bible,  such  for  in- 
stance as  raising  the  dead,  admitted,  if 
true,  of  ocular  demonstration,  but  the 
story  of  the  conception  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
the  womb  is  a  case  beyond  miracle,  for  it ' 
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did  not  admit  of  demonstration.  Mary, 
the  reputed  mother  of  Jesus,  who  mutt 
BUppose  to  know  best,  never  said  so  her- 
self, and  all  Uie  evidence  of  it  is,  that  the 
book  of  Matthew  says,  that  Jesus  dreamed 
an  ang-el  told  him  so.  Had  an  old  maid 
of  two  or  three  hundred  years  of  age, 
brought  forth  a  child,  it  would  have  been 
much  better  presumptive  evidence  of  a 
Bupeniatural  conception,  than  Matthew's 
story  of  Joseph's  dream  about  his  young 
wife. 

Is  it  a  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  died  for 
the  sins  of  the  world,  and  how  is  it  proved?  | 
If  a  God,  he  could  not  die,  and  as  a  man  | 
he  could  not  redeem;  how  then  is  this  re- 
demption proved  to  be  fact?     It  is  said  ; 


that  Adam  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  com- 


monly called  an  apple,  and  thereby  sub-  > 
jected  himself  and  all  his   posterity  for  I 
ever  to  eternal  damnation.     This  is  worse  \ 
than  visiting  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon 
the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
generations.     But  how  was  the  death  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  affect  or  alter  the  case? — 
Did  God  thirst  for  blood?     If  so,  would  it 
not  have   been  better  to  have  crucified 
Adam  at  once  upon  the  forbidden  tree,  < 
and  made  a  new  man?     Would  not  this  s 
have, been  more  creator-like,  than  repair-  > 
ing  the  old  one?     Or,  did  God,  when  he  \ 
made   Adam,  supposing   the  story  to  be  \ 
true,  exclude   himself  from  the  right  of  I 
making  another?     Or  impose  on  himself  I 
the  necessity  of  breeding  from  the   old  , 
stock?      Priests  should  first  prove  facts  I 
and  (isiJuoe  doctrines  from  them  after-  > 


wards.  But  instead  of  this,  they  assume 
every  thing,  and  prove  nothing.  Autho- 
rities drawn  from  the  Bible  are  no  more 
then  authorities  drawn  fron^  other  books, 
unless  it  can  be  proved  that  the  Bible  is 
revelation. 

This  story  of  the  redemption  will  not 
stand  examination.  That  man  should  re- 
deem himself  from  the  sin  of  eating  an  ap- 
ple, by  committing  a  murder  on.  Jesus 
Christ,  is  the  strangest  system  of  religion 
ever  set  up.  Deism  is  perfect  purity  com- 
pared with  this.  It  is  an  established  princi- 
ple with  the  quakers  not  to  shed  blood- 
suppose  then  all  Jerusalem  had  been  quakers 
when  Christ  lived,  here  would  have  been 
nobody  to  crucify  him,  and  in  that  case,  if 
man  is  redeemed  by  his  blood,  which  is 
the  belief  of  the  church,  there  could  have 
been  no  redemption — and  the  people  of 
Jerusalem  must  all  have  been  damned,  be- 
cause they  were  too  good  to  commit  mur- 
der. The  christian  system  of  religion  is 
an  outrage  on  common  sense.  Why  is  a 
man  afraid  to  think? 

Why  do  not  the  christians,  to  be  con- 
sistent, make  saints  of  Judas  and  Pontius 
Pilate,  for  they  were  the  persons  who  ac- 
complished the  act  of  salvation.  The 
merit  of  a  sacrifice,  if  there  can  be  any 
merit  in  it,  was  never  in  the  thing  sacri- 
ficed, but  in  the  persons  offering  up  the 
sacrifice — and  therefore  Judas  and  Pon- 
tius Pilate  ought  to  stand  first  on  the  ca- 
lendar of  saints. 

THOMAS  PAINE.- 


OF  THE  WOKd  RELIGION, 

AND  OTHER  WORDS  OF  UNCERTAIN  SIGNIFICATION. 


The  word  religion  is  a  word  of  forced 
application  when  used  with  respect  to  the 
worship  of  God.  The  root  of  the  word  is 
the  Latin  verb  ligo,  to  tie  or  bind.  From 
ligOf  comes  religo,  to  tie  or  bind  over 
agdin,  or  make  more  fast — from  religo 
wmes  the  substantive  religio  which  with 


the  addition  rf  n  makes  the  English  sub- 
stantive religion,  f  he  Freivjjh  use  the 
word  properly — when  a  woman  enteis  a 
convent,  she  is  called  a  noviciate,  that  is, 
she  is  upon  trial  or  probation.  When  she 
takes  the  oath,  she  is  called  a  religieiise, 
that  is,  she  b  tied  or  bound  by  that  oatk 
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to  the  performance  of  it.  We  use  tlie  t  commonly  called,  from  i?<tw,  the  Latin 
word  in  the  same  kind  of  sense  when  we  s  word  for  God,  is  God  himself,  and  there- 
say  we  will  religiously  perform  the  pro-  >  fore  the  word  Theology  belongs  to  that 
mise  that  we  make.  \  church  which  has  Theo«  or  God  for  ita 

But  the  word,  without  referring  to  its  \  head,  and  not  to  the  christian  church 
etymology,  has,  in  the  manner  it  is  used,  |  which  has  the  person  called  Christ  for  its 
no  definitive  meaning,  because  it  does  not  |  head.  Their  technical  word  is  Christianity , 
designate  what  religion  a  man  is  of.  Tiiere  <  and  they  cannot  agree  what  chr'iStirjQitv  is. 

ir.  4.1.«  _„i:~:„«  «fiU„  nKt„ „    ^c  t.\^^  rr i        t^U™  -J„ i_,i i:_.: i  * 


IS  the  religion  of  the  Chinese,  of  the  Tar 
tars,  of  the  Bramins,  of  the  Persians,  of 
the  Jews,  of  the  Turks,  &c. 

The  word  Christianity  is  equally  as 
vague  as  the  word  religion.  No  two  sec- 
taries can  agree  what  it  is.  It  is  a  lo 
here  and  lo  there.  The  two  principal 
sectaries,  Papists  and  Protestants,  have 
often  out  each  other's  throats  about  it: — 
Th*»  Papists  call  the  Protestants  heretics, 
ana  vhe  Protestants  call  the  Papists 
idolaters.  The  minor  sectaries  have 
shown  the  same  spirit  of  rancour,  but  as 
the  civil  law  restrains  them  from  blood, 
they  content  themselves  with  preaching 
damnation  against  each  other. 

The  word  protestant  hag  a  positive 
signification  in  the  sense  it  is  used.     It 


The  words  revealed  religion,  and  na- 
tural religion,  require  also  explanation. 
They  are  both  invented  terms,  contrived 
by  the  church  for  the  support  of  priest- 
craft. With  respect  to  the  first,  there  is 
no  evidence  of  any  such  thing,  except  in 
the  universal  revelation,  that  God  has 
made  of  his  power,  his-  wisdom,  his  good- 
ness, in  the  structure  of  the  universe,  and 
in  all  the  works  of  creation.  We  have  no 
cause  or  ground  from  any  thing  we  be- 
hold in  those  works,  to  suppose  God 
would  deal  partially  by  mankind,  and  re- 
veal knowledge  to  one  nation  and  withhold 
it  from  another,  and  then  damn  them  for 
not  knowing  it.  The  sun  shines  an  equal 
quantity  of  light  all  over  the  world — and' 
mankind  in  all  ages  and  countries  are  en- 


means  protesting  against  the  authority  of  >  dued  with  reason,  and  blessed  with  sight, 
the  Pope,  and  this  is  the  only  article  in  I  to  read  the  visible  works  of  God  in  the 
which  the  protestants  agree.  In  every  ^'  creation,  and  so  intelligent  is  this  book, 
other  sense,  with  respect  to  religion,  the  I  that  he  that  runs  may  read.  We  ad- 
word  protestant  is  as  vague  as  the  word  \  mire  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients,  yet  they 
christian.  When  we  say  an  episcopalian,  \  had  no  bibles,  nor  books,  called  revelation. 
a  presbyterian,  a  baptist,  a  quaker,  we  \  They  cultivated  the  reason  that  God  gave 
know  what  those  persons  are,  and  what  \  them,    studied    him  in    his    works,    and 


tenets  they  hold — but  when  we  say  a 
christian,  we  know  he  is  not  a  Jew  nor  a 
Mahometan,  but  we  know  not  if  he  be  a 
trinitarian  or  an  anti-trinitarian,  a  be- 
liever in  what  is  called  the  immaculate 
conceptii/ii.  or  a  disbeliever,  a  man  of 
fievou  SKci-aments,  or  of  two  sacraments, 
or  of  none.  The  word  christian  describes 
what  a  man  is  not,  but  not  what  he  is. 

The  word  Theology ^  from  Tl«€os,  the 
Greek  word  for  God,  and  meaning  the 
study  and  knowledge  of  God,  is  a  word, 
that  strictly  speaking,  belongs  to  Theists 
or  Deists,  and  not  to  the  christians.    The 


arose  to  eminence. 

As  to  the  bible,  whether  true  or  fabu- 
lous, it  is  a  history,  and  history  is  not  re- 
velation. If  Solomon  had  seven  hundred 
wives,  and  three  hundred  concubines,  £nd 
if  Sampson  slept  in  Delilah'»  iap,  and 
she  cut  his  hair  off,  the  relation  of  those 
things  is  mere  history,  that  needed  no  re- 
velation from  heaven  to  tell  it;  neither 
does  it  need  any  revelation  to  tell  us  that 
Sampson  was  a  fool  for  his  pains^  and 
Solomon  too. 

As  to  the  expression  so  often  used  in  the 
bible,  that  the  viord  of  the  Lord  came  to 


head  of  the  christian  church  is  the  person  |  such  an  one,  or  such  an  one,  it  was  the 
called  Chri^st — but  the  head  of  the  church  \  fashion  of  speaking  in  those  times,  like 
of  the  Theists,  or  Deists,  as  they  are  more    the  expression  used  by  a  quaker,  that  the 
24 
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spirit  moveth  him,  or  that  used  by 
priests,  that  they  have  a  call.  We 
ought  not  to  be  deceived  by  phrases  be- 
cause they  ai'e  ancient.  But  if  we  admit 
the  supposition  that  Grod  would  conde- 
scend to  reveal  himself  in  words,  we 
ought  not  to  believe  it  would  be  in  such 
idle  and  profligate  stories  as  are  in  the 
bible,  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  among 
others  which  our  reverence  to  God  in- 
spires, that  the  Deists  deny  that  the  book 
called  the  bible  is  the  word  of  God,  or 
that  it  is  revealed  religion. 

With  respect  to  the  term,  natural  re- 
ligion, it  is  upon  the  face  of  it  the  oppo- 
site of  artificial  religion,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible for  any  man  to  be  certain  that  what 
is  called  revealed  religion,  is  not  arti- 
ficial. Man  has  the  power  of  making 
books,  inventing  stories  of  God,  and  calling 
them  revelation  or  the  word  of  God.  The 
Koran  exists  as  an  instance  that  this  can 
be  done,  and  we  must  be  credulous  indeed 
ti)  suppose  that  this  is  the  only  instance, 
and  Mahomet  the  only  impostor.  The 
Jews  could  match  him,  and  the  church  of 
Eome  could  overmatch  the  Jews.  The 
Mahometans  believe  the  Koran,  the 
Christians  believe  the  Bible,  and  it  is 
education  make  all  the  difference. 

Books,  whether  Bibles  or  Korans,  carry 


no  evidence  of  being  the  work  ot  any 
other  power  than  man.     It  is  only  that 
which  man  cannot  do  that  carries  the  evi- 
dence  of  being  the  work  of  a  superior 
power.     Man  could  not  invent  and  make 
^  a  universe — he  could  not  invent  nature, 
I  for  nature  is  of  divine  origin.     It  is  the 
;  laws  by  which  the  universe  is  governed. 
I  When,  therefore,  we  look  through  nature 
:  up  to  nature's  God,  we  are  in  the  right 
road  of  happiness;  but  when  we  trust  to 
books  as  the  word  of  God  and  confide  in 
them  as  revealed  religion,  we  are  afloat 
on  an  ocean  of  uncertainty,  and  shatter 
into    contending    factions.      The    term, 
therefore,  natural  religion,  explains  it- 
;  self  to  be  divine  religion,  and  the  term 
revealed  religion  involves  in  it  the  sus- 
picion of  being  artificial. 

To  show  the  necessity  of  understanding 
the  meaning  of  words,  I  will  mention  an 
instance  of  a  minister,  I  believe  of  the 
episcopalian  church  of  Newark,  in  Jersey, 
He  wrote  and  published  a  book,  and  en- 
titled it,  ''An  Antidote  to  Deism.'' 
An  antidote  to  Deism,  must  be  Atheism. 
It  has  no  other  antidote — for  what  can 
be  an  antidote  to  the  belief  of  a  God,  but 
the  disbelief  of  God.  Under  the  tuition 
of  such  pastors,  what  but  ignorance  and 
false  information  can  be  expected.     T.P- 


OF  CAIN  AND  ABEL. 


The  story  of  Cain  and  Abel  is  told  in 
the  fourth  chapter  of  Genesis;  Cain  wa? 
the  elder  brother,  and  Abel  the  younger, 
and  Cain  killed  Abel.  The  Egyptian 
story  of  Typhon  and  Osiris,  and  the 
Jewish  story  in  Genesis  of  Caii.  and 
Abel,  have  the  appearance  of  being  the 
same  story  differently  told,  and  that  it 
came  originally  from  Egypt. 

In  the  Egyptian  story,  Typhon  and 
Osiris  are  brothers;  Typhon  is  the  elder, 
and  Osiris  the  younger,  and  Typhon  kills 
Osirbi.     The  story  is  an  allegory  on  dark- 


ness and  light;  Typhon,  the  elder  bro-- 
ther,  is  darkness,  because  darkness  was 
supposed  to  be  more  ancient  than  light: 
Osiris  is  the  good  light  who  rules  during 
the  summer  months,  and  brings  forth  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  and  is  the  favourite,  as 
Abel  is  said  to  have  been,  for  which  Ty- 
phon hates  him;  and  when  the  winter 
comes,  and  cold  and  darkness  overspread 
the  earth,  Typhon  is  represented  as  having 
killed  Osiris  out  of  malice,  as  Cain  is  said 
to  have  killed  Abel. 

The  two  ctories  are  alike  in  their  cix** 
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cnmstances  and  their  event,  and  are  pro- 
bably but  the  same  story;  what  corro- 
borates this  ojiinion  is,  that  the  fiftl. 
chapter  of  Genesis  historically  contradicts 
the  reality  of  the  story  of  Cain  and  Abel 
in  the  fourth  chapter,  for  though  the  name 
JSetk,  a  son  of  Adam,  is  mentioned  in  the 
fourth  chapter,  he  is  spoken  of  in  the  fifth 
chapter  as  if  he  was  the  first-born  of 
Adam.     The  chapter  begins  thus:-- 

"  This  is  the  book  of  the  generations  of 
Adam.  In  the  day  that  God  created 
man,  in  the  likeness  of  God  created  he 
liim.  Male  and  female  created  he  them, 
and  blessed  them,  and  called  their  name 
Adam  in  tiie  day  when  they  were  created. 
A.nd  Adam  lived  an  hundred  and  thirty 
years  and  begat  a  son,  in  his  own  like- 
ness and  after  his  own  image,  and  called 
his  name  Seth.''  The  rest  of  the  chapter 
goes  on  with  the  genealogy. 

Any  body  reading  this  chapter  cannot 


suppose  there  were  any  sons  born  before 
j  Seth.  The  chapter  begins  with  what  is 
I  called  the  creation  of  Adam,  and  calls 
\  itself  the  book  of  the  generations  of 
\  Adaniy  yet  no  mention  is  made  of  such 
'  persons  as  Cain  and  Abel;  one  thing, 
\  however,  is  evident  on  the  face  of  these 
\  two  chapters,  which  is,  that  the  same  per- 
\  son  is  not  the  writer  of  both;  the  most 
{  blundering  historian  could  not  have  com- 
s  mitted  himself  in  such  a  manner. 
\  Though  I  look  on  every  thing  in  the 
5  first  ten  chapters  of  Genesis  to  be  fiction, 
I  yet  fiction  historically  told  should  be  con- 
sistent, whereas  these  two  chapters  are 
J  not.  The  Cain  and  Abel  of  Genesis  ap- 
\  pear  to  be  no  other  than  the  ancient 
I  Egyptian  story  of  Typhon  and  Osiris,  the 
!  darkness  and  the  light,  which  answered 
\  very  well  as  an  allegory  without  being  be- 
\  lieved  as  a  fact. 


OF  THE  TOWER  OF  BABEL. 


The  story  of  the  tower  of  Babel  is  told 
in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Genesis.  It 
begins  thus: — "And  the  whole  earth  (it 
was  but  a  very  little  part  of  it  they  knew) 
was  of  one  language  and  of  one  speech. — 
And  :t  came  to  pass  as  they  journeyed 
from  the  east,  that  they  found  a  plain  in 
the  land  of  Shinar,  and  they  dwelt  there. 
— And  they  said  one  to  another,  Go  to, 
let  us  make  brick  and  burn  them  tho- 
roughly, and  they  had  brick  for  stone,  and 
Blime  hud  they  for  mortar. — And  they 
said,  Go  to,  let  us  build  us  a  city,  and  a 
tower  whose  top  may  reach  unto  heaven, 
«ind  let  us  make  us  a  name,  lest  we  be 
scattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth. — And  the  Lord  came  down 
to  see  the  city  and  the  tower  which  the 
children  of  men  builded. — And  the  Lord 
said,  behold  the  people  is  one,  and  they 
have  all  one  languay;e,  and  this  they  begin 
to  do  and  now  nothing  will  be  restrained 


from  them  which  they  have  imagined  to 
to  do. — Go  to,  let  us  go  down  and  there 
confound  their  language,  that  they  may 
not  understand  one  another's  speech. — 
So  (that  is,  by  that  means)  the  Lord  scat- 
tered thara  abroad  from  thence  upon  the 
face  of  all  the  earth,  and  they  left  oflF^ 
building  the  city." 

This  is  the  story,  and  a  very  foolish  in- 
consistent story  it  is.  In  the  first  place, 
the  familiar  and  irreverend  manner  in 
which  the  Almighty  is  spoken  of  in  this 
chapter,  is  offensive  to  a  serious  mind 
As  to  the  project  of  building  a  tower 
whose  top  should  reach  to  heaven,  there 
never  could  be  a  people  so  foolish  as  to 
have  such  a  notion;  but  to  represent  the 
Almighty  as  jealous  of  the  attempt,  as  the 
writer  of  the  story  has  done,  is  adding 
proAvnation  to  folly.  "  Go  to,^*  say  the 
builders,  "  let  us  build  us  a  tower  whose 
top  shall  reach  to  heaven."     "  Go  to" 
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•ays  Grod,  "  le<  ns  go  down  and  confound 
their  language.'*  This  quaintness  is  in- 
decent, and  the  reason  given  for  it  is 
worse,  for,  "  now  nothing  will  be  re- 
ttrained  from  them  which  they  liave  ima- 
gined to  (io."  This  is  repres-enting  the 
Almighty  as  jealous  of  rfieir  getting  into 
heaven.  The  story  is  too  ridiculous,  even 
as  a  fable,  to  account  for  the  diversity  of 
languages  in  the  world,  for  which  it  seems 
to  have  been  inl  ended. 

As  to  the  project  of  confounding  their 
language  for  the  purpose  of  making  them 
separate,  it  is  altogether  inconsistent;  be- 
cause, instead  of  producing  this  effect,  it 
would,  by  increasing  their  difficulties, 
Fender  them  more  necessary  to  each  other 
awl  cause  them  to  keep  together.  AVhere 
could  they  go  to  better  themselves? 

Another  observation  upon  this  story  is, 
the  inconsistency  of  it  with  respect  to  the 
opinion  that  the  bible  is  the  word  of  God 
given  for  the  information  of  mankind :  for 
nothing  could  so  effectually  prevent  such 
a  word  being  known  by  mankind  as  con- 
founding their  language.  The  people 
who  after  this  spoke  different  languages 
could  no  more  understand  such  a  word  ge- 
nerally, than  the  builders  of  Babel  could 
understand  one  another.  It  would  have 
been  necessary,  therefore,  had  such  word 
been  given  or  intended  to  be  given,  that 
the  whole  earth  should  be  as  they  say  it 
was  at  first,  of  one  language  and  of  one 
speech,  and  that  it  should  never  have 
been  confounded. 

The  case  however  is,  that  the  bible  will 
not  bear  examination  in  any  part  of  it, 
which  it  would  do  if  it  was  the  word  of 
God.  Those  who  most  believe  it  are  those 
vho  know  least  about  it,  and  priests 
Iways  take  care  to  keep  the  inconsistent 
And  contradictory  parts  out  of  sight. 

T.  P. 


(Xf  the  religion  of  Deism  compared 
with  the  Christian  Religion,  and 
tht  superiority  of  the  fornur  over 
the  laUer, 

Every  person,  of  whatever  religions  d( 


nomination  he  may  Ije,  is  a  Deist  in  the 
first  article  of  his  Creed.  Deism,  from 
the  Latin  word  Deus,  God,  is  the  belief 
of  a  God,  and  this  belief  is  the  first  article 
of  every  man's  creed. 

It  is  on  tliis  article,  universally  con- 
sented to  by  all  mankind,  that  the 
Deist  builds  his  church,  here  he  rests. 
Whenever  we  step  aside  from  this  article, 
by  mixing  it  with  articles  of  human  in- 
vention, we  wander  into  a  labyrinth  of  un- 
certainty and  fable,  and  become  exposed 
to  every  kind  of  imposition  by  pretenders 
to  revelation.  The  Persian  shows  the 
Zendavista  of  Zoroaster,  the  lawgiver 
of  Persia,  and  calls  it  the  divine  law;  the 
Bramin  shows  the  Shaster,  revealed,  he 
says,  by  God  to  Brama,  and  given  to  him 
out  of  a  cloud;  the  iew  shows  what  he 
calls  the  law  of  Moses,  given,  he  says,  by 
God,  on  the  Mount  Siivii;  the  Christian 
shows  a  collection  of  books  and  epistles, 
written  by  nobody  knows  wlio,  and  called 
the  New  Testament;  and  the  Mahome- 
tan shows  the  Koran,  given,  he  says,  by 
God  to  Mahomet:  each  of  these  calls  it- 
self revealed  religion,  and  the  only  true 
word  of  God,  and  this  the  followers  of 
each  profess  to  believe  from  the  habit  ot 
education,  and  each  believes  the  others 
are  imposed  upon. 

But  when  the  divine  gift  of  reason  be- 
gins to  expand  itself  in  the  mind  and 
calls  man  to  reflection,  he  then  reads  and 
cor. templates  God  in  his  works,  and  not 
in  books  pretending  to  be  revelations. 
The  Creation  is  the  bible  of  the  true  be- 
liever in  God.  Every  thing  in  this  vast 
volume  inspires  him  with  sublime  ideas  of 
the  Creator.  The  little  and  paltry,  and 
often  obscene,  tales  of  the  bible  sink  inti> 
wretchedness  when  put  in  comparison 
with  this  mighty  work.  The  Deist  needs 
none  of  those  tricks  and  shows  called 
miracles  to  confirm  his  faith,  for  what 
can  be  a  greater  miracle  than  the  Creation 
itself,  and  his  own  existence* 

There  is  happiness  in  Deism,  when 
rightly  understood,  that  is  not  to  be  found 
in  any  other  system  of  religion.  All  other 
systems  hsive   something   in   them   that 
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either  shock  our  re.ison,  or  are  repugnant 
to  it,  and  man,  if  he  thinks  at  all,  must 
stifle  his  reason  in  order  to  force  himself 
to  believe  them.  The  wonderful  structm^ 
of  the  universe,  and  every  thing  we  be- 
liold  in  the  system  of  the  creation,  prove 
to  us,  far  better  than  books  can  do,  the 
existence  of  a  God,  and  at  the  same  time 
proclaim  Ins  attributes.  It  is  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  our  reason  that  we  are  enabled  to 
contemplate  God  in  his  works  and  imitate 
him  in  his  ways.  When  we  see  his  care  and 
goodness  extended  over  all  his  creatures, 
it  teaches  us  our  duty  towards  each  other, 
while  it  Calls  forth  our  gratitude  to  him. 
It  is  by  forgetting  God  in  his  works,  and 
running  after  the  books  of  pretended  re- 
velation that  man  has  wandered  from  the 
straight  path  of  duty  and  happiness,  and 
become  by  turns  the  victim  of  do«bt  and 
the  dupe  of  delusion. 

Except  in  the  first  article  in  the 
Christian  creed,  that  of  believing  in  God, 
there  is  not  an  article  in  it  but  fills  the 
mind  with  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  it,  the 
instant  the  man  begins  to  think.  Now 
every  article  in  a  creed  that  is  necessary 
to  the  happiness  and  salvation  of  man, 
ought  to  be  as  evident  to  the  reason  and 
comprehension  of  man  as  the  first  article 
is,  for  God  has  not  given  us  reason  for  the 
purpose  of  confounding  us,  but  that  we 
should  use  it  for  our  own  happiness  and 
his  glory. 

The  truth  of  the  first  article  is  proved 
by  God  himself,  and  is  universal;  for  the 
creation  is  of  itself  demonstration  of 
the  existence  of  a  Creator.  But  the 
second  article,  that  of  God's  begetting  a 
son,  is  not  proved  in  like  manner,  and 
stands  on  no  other  authority  than  that  of 
a  tale.  Certain  books  in  what  is  called 
the  New  Testament  tell  us  that  Joseph 
dreamed  that  an  angel  told  him  so.  (Mat- 
thew chap.  1,  v.  20.)  "  And  behold  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  Joseph  in 
a  dream,  saying,  Joseph  thou  son  of  David, 
fear  not  to  take  unto  thee  Mary  thy  wife, 
for  that  which  is  conceived  in  her  is  of 
the  Holy  Ghost."  The  evidence  upon 
this  ai'ticic  bears  no  comparison  with  the 


evidence  upon  the  first  articie,  and  there- 
fore is  not  entitled  to  the  same  credit, 
and  ouglit  not  to  be  made  an  article  in  u 
oieed,  because  the  evidence  of  it  ia  de- 
fective, and  what  evidence  there  is,  is 
doubtful  and  suspicious.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve the  first  article  on  the  authority  of 
books,  whether  called  Bibles  or  Korans, 
nor  yet  on  the  visionary  authority  of 
dre<ams,  but  on  the  authority  of  God'» 
own  visible  works  in  the  creation.  The 
nations  who  never  heard  of  such  books, 
nor  of  such  people  as  Jews,  Christians, 
or  Mahometans,  believe  the  existence  of  a 
God  as  fully  as  we  do,  because  it  is  self- 
evident.  The  work  of  man's  hand  is  a 
proof  of  the  existence  of  man  as  fully  a* 
his  personal  appearance  would  be.  When 
we  see  a  watch,  we  have  as  positive  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  a  watch-maker, 
as  if  we  saw  him;  and  in  like  manner  the 
creation  is  evidence  to  our  reason  and  our 
senses  of  the  existence  of  a  Creator.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  the  works  of  God  that 
is  evidence  that  he  begot  a  son,  nor  any- 
thing in  the  system  of  creation  that  cor- 
roborates such  an  idea,  and  therefore  we 
are  not  authorized  in  believing  it. 

But  presumption  can  assume  any  thing, 
and  tluirefore  it  makes  Joseph's  dream  to 
be  of  equal  authority  with  the  existence 
of  God,  and  to  help  it  on  calls  it  revela- 
tion. It  is  impossible  for  the  mind  of  man 
in  its  serious  moments,  however  it  may 
have  been  entangled  by  education,  or  be- 
set by  priest-craft,  not  to  stand  still  and 
doubt  upon  the  truth  of  this  article  and  ol 
its  creed.     But  this  is  not  all. 

The  second  article  of  tiie  Christian 
creed  having  brought  the  son  of  Mary 
into  the  world,  (and  this  Mary,  according 
to  the  chronological  tables,  was  a  girl  ol 
only  fifteen  years  of  age  when  this  son 
was  born,)  the  next  article  goes  on  to  ac- 
count for  his  being  begotten,  which  was, 
that  when  he  grew  a  man  he  should  be 
put  to  death,  to  expiate,  they  say,  the  sin 
that  Adam  brought  into  the  world  bj 
eating  an  apple  or  some  kind  of  forbidden 
fruit. 

But  though  this  is  the  creed  of  tha 
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chnrch  of  Kome,  from  -whence  the  Pro- 
testants borrowed  it,  it  is  a  creed  which 
that  church  has  manufactured  of  itself, 
for  it  "is  not  contained  in,  nor  derived 
from,  the  book  called  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  four  books  called  the  Evan- 
gelists, Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 
which  give,  or  pretend  to  give,  the  birth, 
sayings,  life,  preaching,  and  death  of 
Jesus  Christ,  make  no  mention  of  what  is 
called  the  fall  of  man ;  nor  is  the  name  of 
Adam  to  be  found  in  any  of  those  books, 
which  it  certainly  would  be,  if  the  writers 
of  them  believed  that  Jesus  was  begotten, 
born,  and  died  for  the  purpose  of  redeem- 
ing mankind  from  the  sin  Avhich  Adam 
had  brought  into  the  world.  Jesus  never 
speaks  of  Adam  himself,  of  the  garden  of 
Eden,  nor  of  what  is  called  the  fall  of  man. 

But  the  church  of  Rome  having  set  up 
its  new  religion  which  it  called  Christianity, 
and  invented  the  creed  which  it  named 
the  apostles'  creed,  in  which  it  calls  Jesus 
the  only  son  of  God,  conceived  hy  the 
Holy  Ghost y  and,  horn  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  things  of  which  it  is  impossible 
that  man  or  woman  can  have  any  idea, 
and  consequently  no  belief  but  in  words; 
and  for  which  there  is  no  authority  but 
the  idle  story  of  Joseph's  dream  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Matthew,  which  any  de- 
signing impostoi  or  foolish  fanatic  might 
make.  It  then  manufactured  the  alle- 
gories in  the  book  of  Cenesis  into  fact, 
and  the  allegorical  tree  of  life  and  the 
tree  of  knowledge  into  real  trees,  contrary 
to  the  belief  of  the  first  christians,  and 
for  which  there  is  not  the  least  authority 
in  any  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment; for  in  none  of  them  is  there  men- 
tion made  of  such  place  as  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  nor  of  any  thing  that  is  said  to 
have  happened  there. 

But  the  church  of  Rome  could  not 
erect  the  person  called  Jesus  into  a  Sa- 
viour of  the  world  without  making  the 
allegories  in  the  book  of  Genesis  into  ft\ct,  I 
though  the  New  Testament,  as  before  ob- 
served, gives  no  authority  for  it.  All  at 
once  the  allegorical  tree  of  knowledge  be-  I 
came,   according    to  the  church,  a  real  ) 


tree,  the  fruit  of  it  real  fruit,  and  the 
eating  of  it  sinful.  As  priest-crafl  was 
always  the  enemy  of  knowledge,  because 
priest-craft  supports  itself  by  keeping 
people  in  delusion  and  ignorance,  it  was 
consistent  with  its  policy  to  make  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge  a  real  sin. 

The  church  of  Rome  having  done  this, 
it  then  brings  forward  Jesus  the  son  of 
Mary  as  suffering  death  to  redeem  man- 
kind from  sin,  which  Adam,  it  says,  had 
brought  into  the  world  by  eating  the  fruit 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge.  But  as  it  is 
impossible  for  reason  to  believe  such  n 
story,  because  it  can  see  no  reason  for  it, 
nor  have  any  evidence  of  it,  the  church 
then  tells  us  we  must  not  re;iard  our  rea- 
son, but  must  believe,  as  it  were,  and  that 
through  thick  and  thin,  as  if  God  had 
given  man  reason  like  a  plaything,  or  a 
rattle,  on  purpose  to  make  fun  of  him. 
Reason  is  the  forbidden  tree  of  priest- 
craft, and  may  serve  to  explain  the  alle- 
gory of  the  forbidden  tree  of  knowledge, 
for  we  may  reasonably  suppose  the  alle- 
gory had  some  meaning  and  application 
at  the  time  it  was  invented.  It  was  the 
practice  of  the  eastern  nations  to  convey 
their  meaning  by  allegory,  and  relate  it 
in  the  manner  of  .fact.  Jesus  followed  the 
some  method,  yet  nobody  ever  supposed 
the  allegory  or  parable  of  the  Rich  Man 
and  Lazarus,  the  Prodigal  Son,  the  tea 
Virgins,  «&;c.,  were  facts.  Why  then 
should  the  tree  of  knowledge,  which  is  far 
more  romantic  in  idea  than  the  parables 
in  the  New  Testament  are,  be  supposed 
to  be  a  real  tree.*  The  answer  to  this  is, 
because  the  church  could  not  make  its  new 
fangled  system,  which  is  called  Christian- 
ity, hold  together  without  it.  To  have 
made  Christ  to  die  on  account  of  an  alle- 
gorical tree  would  have  been  too  bare- 
faced a  fable. 

*  The  remark  of  Emperor  Julian,  ou  the 
story  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  is  worth 
observing,  "  If,"  said  he,  "  there  ever  had 
been,  or  could  be,  a  Tree  of  Knowledge,  in- 
stead of  God  forbidding  man  to  eat  thereof,  it 
would  be  that  of  which  he  would  order  him 
to  eat  the  most." 
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But  the  ftcc>)unt,  as  it  is  jjiren  of 
leaufi  in  the  New  Testament,  even  vision- 
ary jis  it  is,  does  not  supixn't  tiie  creeil  of 
ihe  church  that  he  died  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  world.  According;  to  that  ac- 
count he  was  crucified  and  buried  on  Fri- 
day, and  rose  again  in  good  healtii  on  tiie 
Sunday  morning,  for  we  do  not  hear  that 
he  was  sick.  This  cannot  be  called  dying, 
and  is  rather  making  fun  of  death  than 
suffering  it.  There  are  thousands  of  men 
and  women  also,  who,  if  they  could  know 
they  should  come  back  again  in  good 
health  in  about  thirty-six  hours,  would 
prefer  such  kind  of  death  for  the  sake  of 
the  experiment,  and  to  know  what  the 
other  side  of  the  grave  was.  Why  then 
should  that  which  would  be  only  a  voyage 
of  curious  amusement  to  us  to  be  mag- 
nified into  merit  and  suffering's  in  him? 
If  a  God  he  could  not  suffer  death,  for 
hnmortality  cannot  die,  and  as  a  man  his 
death  could  be  no  more  than  the  death  of 
any  other  person. 

The  belief  of  the  redemption  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  altogether  an  invention  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  not  the  doctrine  of  the 
New  Testament.  AVhat  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  attempt  to  prove  by  the 
story  of  Jesus  is,  the  resurrection  of  the 
same  body  from  the  grave  which  was  the 
belief  of  the  Pharisees,  in  opposition  to 
the  Sadduoees  (a  sect  of  Jews)  who  de- 
nied it.  Paul,  Avho  was  brought  up  a 
Pharisee,  labours  hard  at  tliis  point,  for 
it  was  tlie  creed  of  liis  own  Pliarisaical 
church.  The  XV.  chap.  1st  of  Corin- 
thians is  full  of  supposed  cases  and  asser- 
tions about  the  resurrection  of  the  same 
body,  but  there  is  not  a  word  in  it  about 
redemption.  This  chapter  makes  part  of 
the  funeral  service  of  the  Episcopal  church. 
The  dogma  of  the  redemption  is  the  fable 
of  priest-craft  invented  since  tiie  time 
the  New  Testament  was  compiled,  and 
tlie  agreeable  delusion  of  it  suited  with 
the  depravity  of  immoial  livers.  Wiien 
men  are  taught  to  ascribe  all  their  crimes 
and  vices  to  the  temptations  of  the  Devil, 
and  to  believe  that  Jesus,  by  his  death, 
rubs  all  off  and  paystheir  passage  to  heaven 


gnvtis,  they  become  as  careless  in  morals 
as  a  spendthriff-  would  be  of  money,  were 
he  told  that  his  fatlier  had  engaged  to 
]Kiy  off  all  his  scores.  It  is  a  doctrine, 
not  onl}'  dangerous  to  morals  in  this  world, 
but  to  our  happiness  in  the  next  world, 
because  it  holds  out  such  a  cheap,  easy, 
and  lazy  way  of  getting  to  heaven  as  lias 
a  tendency  to  induce  men  to  hug  l}i-:d'> 
lusion  of  it  to  their  own  injury. 

But  there  are  times  when  mtm  hav3 
serious  thoughts,  and  it  is  at  such  times 
when  they  begin  to  think,  that  they  be- 
gin to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  well  they  may,  for  it  is  too 
fanciful  and  too  full  of  conjecture,  incon- 
sistency, improbability,  and  irrationality, 
to  afford  consolation  to  the  thoughtful 
man.  His  reason  revolts  against  his  creed. 
He  sees  that  none  of  its  articles  are  proved 
or  can  be  proved.  He  may  believe  that 
such  a  person  as  is  called  Jesus  (for  Christ 
was  not  his  name)  was  born  and  grew  to 
be  a  man,  because  it  is  no  more  than  a 
natural  and  probable  case.  But  who  is 
to  prove  he  is  the  son  of  God,  that  he 
was  begotten  by  the  Holy  Ghost?  Of 
these  things  there  can  be  no  proof;  and 
that  which  admits  not  of  proof,  and  is 
against  the  laws  of  probability,  and  the 
order  of  nature,  which  God  himself  has 
established,  is  not  an  object  for  belief.  God 
has  not  given  man  reason  to  embarrass  him, 
but  to  prevent  his  being  imposed  upon. 

He  may  believe  that  Jesus  a^s  crucified, 
but  who  is  to  prove  he  was  crucified  for 
the  sins  of  the  luorld'i  This  article  has 
no  evidence,  not  even  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment; and  if  it  had,  where  is  the  proof 
that  the  New  Testament,  in  relating 
things  neither  probable  nor  pi'L>V3a!;!3,  is 
to  believed  as  true?  When  an  artisle 
in  a  creed  does  not  admit  of  proof  nor  of 
probability,  the  salvo  is  to  call  it  revela- 
tion: but  this  is  only  putting  one  diffi- 
culty in  the  place  of  another,  for  it  is  as  f 
impossible  to  prove  a  thing  to  be  revela-  j, 
tion  as  it  is  to  prove  that  ^Lary  was  got- 
ten with  child  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Here  it  is  that  the  religion  of  OtHsmiit 
sujjerior  to  the  christian  i'elig;ion.     It  ^» 


soe 
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free  from  all  those  invented  and  torturing 
articles  that  shock  our  reason  or  injure 
our  humanity,  and  with  which  the  christian 
religion  abounds.  Its  creed  is  pure  and 
sublimely  simple.  It  believes  in  God,  and 
there  it  rests.  It  honours  reason  as  the 
clioicest  gift  of  God  to  man,  and  the  fac- 
ulty by  which  he  is  enabled  to  contemplate  ^ 


the  power,  wisdom  and  goodness  of  tn« 
Creator  displayed  in  the  creation ;  and  re- 
posing itself  on  his  protection,  both  here 
and  hereafter,  it  avoids  all  pi.ebii.nptuou8 
beliefs,  and  rejects,  as  the  fabulous  inven- 
tions of  men,  all  books  pretending  t<;  re- 
velation. T.P. 


TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY,  STYLING  ITSELF  THE 
MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 


The  New  York  Gazette  of  the  16th  (Augu&t)  contains  the  following  article:- 
"  On  Tuesday  a  Committee  of  the  Missionary  Society,  consisting  chiefly  of 
distinguished  Clergymen^  had  an  interview  at  the  City  Hotel,  with  the 
Chiefs  of  the  Osage  tribe  of  Indians,  now  in  this  City,  (New  York)  to 
whom  they  presented  a  Bible,  together  with  an  Address,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  inform  them  that  this  good  book  contained  the  will  and  laws  of  the 
GREAT  SPIRIT." 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  humane 
person  will,  on  account  of  our  people  on 
the  frontiers,  as  well  as  of  the  Indians, 
undeceive  them  with  respect  to  the  pre- 
sent the  Missionaries  have  made  them, 
and  which  they  call  a  good  book,  con- 
taining, they  say,  the  will  and  laws  of 
the  GREAT  SPIRIT.  Can  those  Mis- 
gionaries  suppose  that  the  assassination 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  and  sucking 
infants,  related  in  the  books  ascribed  to 
Moses,  Joshua,  .&c.  and  blasphemously 
said  to  be  done  by  the  command  of  the 
Lord,  the  Great  Spirit,  can  be  edifying  to 
our  Indian  neighbours,  or  advantageous 
to  us?  Is  not  the  Bible  warfare  the  same 
kind  of  warfare  as  the  Indians  themselves 
carry  on,  that  of  indiscriminate  destruction, 
and  against  which  humanity  .shudders; 
can  the  horrid  examples  and  vulgar  ob- 
Ecenity  with  which  the  Bible  alwirnds, 
improve  the  morals,  or  civilize  the  man- 
ners of  the  Indians?  Will  they  learn 
•obriety  and  decency  from  drunken  No.ia 
•Ofd  beastly  Lot;  or  will  their  dauglller^ 


be  edified  by  the  example  of  Lot's  daugh- 
ters? Will  the  prisoners  they  take  in 
war  be  treated  better  by  their  knowing 
the  horrid  story  of  Samuel's  hewing  Agag 
in  pieces  like  a  block  of  wood,  or  David's 
putting  them  under  harrows  of  iron? 
Will  not  tlie  shocking  accounts  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  Canaanites  when  the 
Israelites  invaded  their  country,  suggest 
the  idea  that  we  may  serve  them  in  the 
same  manner,  or  the  accounts  stir  them 
up  to  do  the  like  to  our  people  on  the 
frontiers,  and  then  justify  the  assassination 
by  the  Bible  the  Missionaries  have  given 
them?  Will  those  Missionary  Societies 
never  leave  off  doing  mischiel  i 

In  the  account  which  this  Missionary 
Committee  gave  of  their  interview,  they 
make  the  Ciiief  of  the  Indians  to  say, 
tiiat,  "  as  neither  he  nor  his  people  could 
rt;ad  it,  he  begged  that  some  good  white 
man  might  be  sent  to  instruct  them." 

It  is  necessary  the  General  Govern- 
ment keep  a  strict  eye  over  those  Mii- 
sionary  Societies,  who  under  the  pretenot 
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of  instructing  the  Lidians,  send  spies  into  ;  these  self-created  societies  be  suffered  to 
their  country  to  find  out  the  best  lands.  '  interfere,  and  send  their  speculating  Mis- 
No  society  should  be  permitted  to  have  >  sionaries  among  them,  the  laudable  object 
intercourse  M'ith  the  Indian  tribes,  nor  ?  of  Government  will  be  defeated.  Priests, 
send  any  person  among  them,  but  with  !  we  know,  are  not  remarkable  for  doing 
the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  Govern-  anything  gratis;  they  have,  in  general, 
ment.  The  present  administration  has  ';  some  scheme  in  everything  they  do,  either 
brought  the  Indians  into  a  good  dis-  '  to  impose  on  the  ignorant  or  derange  the 
position,  and  is  improving  them  in  the  operations  of  Government, 
moral  and  civil  comforts  'of  life;  but  if  '     A  FRIEND  TO  THE  INDIANS. 


OP  THE  SABBATH  DAY  OF  CONNECTICUT. 


The  word  Sabbath  means  rest,  that 
is,  cessation  from  labour;  but  the  stupid 
Blue  Laws*  of  Connecticut  make  a  labour 
of  rest,  for  they  oblige  a  person  to  sit  still 
from  sun-rise  to  sun-set  on  a  Sabbath  day, 
which  is  hard  work.  Fanaticism  made 
those  laws,  and  hypocrisy  pretends  to  re- 
verence them,  for  where  such  laws  prevail 
hypocrisy  will  prevail  also. 

One  of  those  laws  says,  "  No  person 
shall  run  on  a  Sabbath  day,  nor  walk  in 
his  garden,  nor  elsewhere,  but  reverently 
to  and  from  meeting."  These  fanatical 
hypocrites  forget  that  God  dwells  not  in 
temples  made  with  hands,  and  that  the 
earth  is  full  of  his  glory.  One  of  the 
finest  scenes  and  subjects  of  religious  con- 
templation is  to  walk  into  the  woods  and 
fields,  and  survey  the  works  of  the  God  of 
the  Creation.  The  wide  expanse  of  hea- 
ven, the  earth  covered  with  verdure,  the 
lofty  forest,  the  waving  corn,  the  magni- 
ficent roll  of  mighty  rivers,  and  the  mur- 
muring melody  of  the  cheerful  brooks,  are 
scenes  that  inspire  the  mind  with  gratitude 
and  delight;  but  this  the  gloomy  Calvinist 
of  Connecticut  must  not  behold  on  a  Sab- 
bath day.  Entombed  within  the  walls  of 
his  dwelling,  he  shuts  from  his  view  the 
temple  of  creation.  The  sun  shines  no 
joy  to  him.     The  gladdening  voice  of  na- 

•  They  were  called  Blue  Laws  because 
tl>ey  were  originally  printed  on  blue  paper 


ture  calls  oA  him  in  vain.  He  is  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind  to  everything  aromid 
him  that  God  has  made.  Such  is  the 
Sabb&th  day  of  Connecticut. 

From  whence  could  come  this  miser- 
able notion  of  devotion?  It  comes  from 
the  gloominess  of  the  Calvinistic  creed. 
If  men  love  darkness  rather  than  light, 
because  their  works  are  evil,  the  ulcerated 
mind  of  a  Calvinist,  who  sees  God  only  in 
terror,  and  sits  brooding  over  scenes  of 
hell  and  damnation,  can  have  no  joy  in 
beholding  the  glories  of  the  creation. 
Nothing  in  that  mighty  and  wondrous 
system  accords  with  his  principles  or  his 
devotion.  He  sees  nothing  there  tliat 
tells  him  that  God  created  millions  on 
purpose  to  be  damned,  and  that  children 
of  a  span  long  are  born  to  burn  for  ever 
in  hell.  The  creation  preaches  a  different 
doctrine  to  this.  We  there  see  that  the 
care  and  goodness  of  God  is  extended  im- 
partially o^er  all  the  creatures  he  has 
made.  The  worm  of  the  earth  shares  his 
protection  equally  with  the  elephant  of 
the  desert,  the  grass  that  springs  be- 
neath our  feet  grows  by  his  bounty  as  well 
as  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.  Every  thing 
in  the  creation  reproaclies  the  Calvinist 
with  unjust  ideas  of  God,  and  disowns  the 
hardness  and  ingratitude  of  his  principles. 
Therefore  he  shuns  the  sight  of  them  oa 
a  Sabbath  day. 
AN  ENEMY  TO  CANT  AND  IMPOSITION 


MI8CI1LLA^(E0US  PIECES. 


OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT. 


Archbishop  Tillotson  says,  "  The  dif- 
ference between  the  style  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  is  so  very  remarkable, 
that  one  of  the  greatest  sects  in  the  pri- 
mitive times,  did,  upon  this  very  ground, 
found  their  heresy  of  two  Gods,  the  one 
evil,  fierce,  and  cruel,  whom  they  called 
the  God  of  the  Old  Testament;  the  other 
good,  kind,  and  merciful,  whom  they 
called  the  God  of  the  New  •Testament; 
so  great  a  diiference  is  there  between  the 
representations  that  are  given  of  God  in 
the  books  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
Eeligion,  as  to  give,  at  Iccist,  some  colour 
and  pretence  to  an  imagination  of  two 
Gods."     Thus  far  Tillotson. 

But  the  case  was,  that  as  the  Church 
had  picked  out  several  passages  from  the 
Old  Testament,  which  she  most  absurdly 
and  falsely  calls  prophecies  of  Jesus  Christ, 
^whereas  there  is  no  prophecies  of  any 
such  person,  as  any  one  may  see  by  exa- 
mining the  passages  and  the  case?  to 
which  they  apply,)  she  was  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  up  the  credit  of  the  | 
Old  Testament,  because  if  that  fell  the  ' 


other  would  soon  follow,  and  the  Clu-istian 
system  of  faith  would  soon  be  at  an  end. 
As  a  book  of  morals,  tliere  are  several 
parts  of  the  New  Testament  that  are 
good;  but  they  are  no  other  than  what 
'  had  been  preached  in  the  eastern  world 
several  hundred  years  before  Christ  was 
born.  Confucius,  the  Chinese  philosopher, 
who  lived  five  hundred  years  before  the 
time  of  Christ,  says,  acknowledge  thy 
benefits  by  the  return  of  benefits,  but 
never  revenge  injuries. 

The  clergy  in  Popish  countries  were 
cunning  enough  to  know,  that  if  the  Old 
Testament  was  made  public,  the  fallacy  of 
the  New,  with  respect  to  Christ,  would  be 
detected,  and  they  prohibited  the  use  of 
it,  and  afways  took  it  away  wherever  they 
found  it.  The  Deists,  on  the  contrary, 
always  encouraged  the  reading  it,  that 
people  might  see  and  judge  for  themselves, 
that  a  Book  so  full  of  contradictions  and 
wickedness,  could  not  be  the  word  of  Grod, 
and  that  we  dishonour  God  by  ascribing 
it  to  him. 

A  TRUE  DEIST. 


Hints  towards  forming  a  Society  for  inquiring  into  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
ancient  History,  so  far  as  HatOiy  is  connected  luith  systems  of  religion, 
ancient  and  modern. 


It  has  been  customary  to  class  history 
into  three  divisions,  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  Sacred,  Profane,  and  Ecclesias- 
tical. By  the  first  is  meant  the  Bible; 
by  the  second,  the  history  of  nations,  of 
men  and  things;  and  by  the  third,  the 
history  of  the  church  ar*d  its  priesthood. 

Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  give 
names  and  therefore  mere  names  signify 


j  nothing  unless  they  lead  to  the  discovery 
\  of  some  cause  for  which  that  name  was 
given.  For  example,  Sunday  is  the  name 
given  to  the  first  day  of  the  week  in  the 
English  language,  and  it  is  tlie  same  in  the 
Latin,  that  is,  it  has  the  same  meaning, 
(Dies  Solis)  and  also  in  the  German, 
and  in  several  other  languages.  Why 
tlien  was  tins  name  given  to  that  day'? 
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Because  it  was  the  «lay  dedicated  by  tlie 
ancient  world  to  the  luminar}',  which  in 
English  we  call  the  Sun,  and  therefore 
the  day  &an-day,  or  the  day  of  the 
Sun;  as  in  the  like  manner  we  call  the 
second  day  Monday  the  day  dedicated  to 
the  Moon. 

Hei-e  the  name,  Sunday,  leads  to  the 
cause  of  its  being  called  so,  and  we  haA'e 
visible  evidence  of  the  fact,  because  we 
behold  the  Sun  from  whence  the  name 
coraes;  but  this  is  not  the  case  when  we 
distinguish  one  part  of  history  from  ano- 
ther by  the  name  of  Sacred.  All  his- 
tories have  been  written  by  men.  We 
have  no  evidence,  nor  any  cause  to  be- 
lieve, that  any  ha\-e  been  written  by  Grml. 
That  part  of  the  Bible  called  the  Old 
Testament,  is  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  from  the  time  of  Abraham,  which 
begins  in  the  11th  chap,  of  Genesis,  to 
the  downfall  of  that  nation  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  is  no  more  entitled  to  be 
called  sacred  than  any  other  history.  It 
is  altogether  the  contrivance  of  priest- 
craft that  has  given  it  that  name.  So 
far  from  its  being  sacred,  it  has  not  the 
appearance  of  being  true  in  many  of  the 
things  it  relates.  It  must  be  better  au- 
thority than  a  book,  which  any  impostor 
might  make,  as  Mahomet  made  the  Koran, 
to  make  a  thoughtful  man  believe  that 
the  sun  and  moon  stood  still,  or  that  Moses 
and  Aaron  turned  the  Nile,  which  is  larger 
than  the  Delaware,  into  blood,  and  that 
the  Egyptian  magicians  did  the  same. 
These  things  have  too  much  the  appear- 
ance of  romance  to  be  believed  for  fact. 

It  would  be  of  use  to  inquire,  and  as- 
certain the  time,  when  that  part  of  the 
bible  called  the  Old  Testament  first  ap- 
peared. From  all  that  can  be  collected 
there  was  no  such  book  till  after  the  Jews 
returned  from  captivity  in  Babylon,  and 
that  it  is  the  work  of  the  Pharisees  of  the 
Second  Temple.  How  they  came  to  make 
the  19th  chapter  of  the  second  book  of 
kings,  and  the  37th  of  Isaiah,  word  for 
word  alike,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
their  having  no  plan  to  go  by,  and  not 
knowing  what  they  were  about.  The  same 


is  the  case  with  respect  to  the  last  verses 
in  the  second  book  of  Chronicles,  and  the 
first  verses  in  Ezra,  they  also  are  word 
for  word  alike,  which  shows  that  the  bible 
has  been  put  together  at  random. 

But  besides  these  things  there  is  great 
reason  to  believe  we  have  been  imposed 
upon,  with  respect  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
bible,  and  especially  with  respect  to  the 
books  ascribed  to  Moses.  Herodotus,  who 
is  called  the  father  of  history,  and  is  the 
most  ancient  historian  whose  works  have 
reached  to  our  time,  and  who  travelled 
into  Egypt,  conversed  with  the  priests^ 
historians,  astronomers,  and  learned  men 
of  that  country,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing all  the  information  of  it  he  could,  and 
who  gives  an  account  of  the  ancient  state 
of  it,  makes  no  mention  of  such  a  man  as 
Moses,  though  the  bible  makes  him  to 
have  been  the  greatest  hero  there,  nor  of 
any  one  circumstance  mentioned  in  the 
book  of  Exodus,  respecting  Egypt,  such 
as  turning  the  rivers  into  blood,  the  dust 
into  lice,  the  death  of  the  first  bom 
throughout  all  the  land  of  Eg}T)t,  the 
passage  of  the  Bed  Sea,  the  drowning  of 
Pharoah  and  all  his  host,  things  which 
could  not  have  been  a  secret  in  Egypt, 
and  must  have  been  generally  known,  had 
they  been  facts;  and  therefore  as  no  such 
things  were  known  in  Egypt,  nor  any 
such  man  as  Moses,  at  the  time  Hero- 
dotus was  there,  which  is  about  two  thou- 
sand two  hundred  years  ago,  it  shows  . 
that  the  account  of  these  things  in  the 
book  ascribed  to  Moses  is  a  made  story  of 
later  times,  that  is,  after  the  return  of 
the  Jews  from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  , 
and  that  Moses  is  not  the  author  of  the 
books  ascribed  to  him. 

With  respect  to  the  cosmogony,  or  ac- 
count of  the  creation  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis,  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  in  / 
the  second  chapter,  and  of  what  is  called 
the  fall  of  man  in  the  third  chapter,  there 
is  something  concerning  them  we  are  not 
historically  acquamted  with.  In  none  of 
the  books  of  the  bible  after  (Jenesis,  are 
any  of  these  things  mentioned,  or  evea 
I  alluded  to.     How  is  this  to  be  accounted 
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for?  The  obvious  inference  is,  that  either 
they  were  not  known,  or  not  believed  to 
be  facts,  by  the  writers  of  the  bible,  and 
that  Moses  is  not  the  author  of  the  chap- 
ters where  these  accounts  are  given. 

The  next  question  on  the  case  is,  how 
did  the  Jews  come  by  these  notions,  and 
at  what  time  were  they  written. 

To  answer  this  question  we  must  first 
consider  what  the  state  of  the  world  was 
at  the  time  the  Jews  began  to  be  a  people, 
for  the  Jews  are  but  a  modern  race,  com- 
pared with  the  antiquity  of  other  nations. 
At  the  time  there  were,  even  by  their  own 
account  but  thirteen  Jews  or  Israelites  in 
the  world,  Jacob  and  his  twelve  sons, 
and  four  of  these  were  bastards.  The 
nations  of  Egypt,  Chaldea,  Persia,  and 
India,  were  great  and  populous,  abound- 
ing in  learning  and  science,  particularly 
in  the  knowledge  of  astronomy,  of  which 
the  Jews  were  always  ignorant.  The 
chronological  tables  mention,  that  eclipses 
were  observed  at  Babylon  above  two  thou- 
sand years  before  the  Christian  era,  which 
was  before  there  was  a  single  Jew  or 
Israelite  in  the  world. 

All  those  ancient  nations  had  their  cos- 
jBiogonies,  that  is,  their  accounts  how  the 
creation  was  made,  long  before  there  was 
such  people  as  Jews  or  Israelites.  An 
account  of  these  cosmogonies  of  India  and 
Persia  is  given  by  Henry  Lord,  Chaplain 
to  the  East  India  Company,  at  Surat, 
and  published  in  London  in  1630.  The 
writer  of  this  has  seen  a  copy  of  the  edi- 
tion of  1630,  and  made  extracts  from  it. 
The  work,  which  is  now  scarce,  was  dedi- 
cated by  Lord  to  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. 

We  know  that  the  Jews  were  carried 
captives  into  Babylon,  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  remained  in  captivity  several  years, 
when  they  were  liberated  by  Cyrus,  King 
of  Persia.  During  their  captivity  they 
would  have  had  an  opportunity  of  acquir- 
ing some  knowledge  of  the  cosmogony  of 
the  Persians,  or  at  least  of  getting  some 
ideas  how  to  fabricate  one  to  put  at  the 
head  of  their  own  history  after  their  re- 
turn from  captivity.     This  will  account 


for  the  cause,  for  some  cause  there  must 
have  been,  that  no  mention,  nor  reference 
is  made  to  the  cosmogony  in  Genesis  in 
any  of  the  books  of  the  bible,  supposed  to 
have  been  written  before  the  captivity,  not 
is  the  name  of  Adam  to  be  found  in  any 
of  those  books. 

The  books  of  Chronicles  were  written 
after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  captivity, 
for  the  third  chapter  of  the  first  book  gives 
a  list  of  all  the  Jewish  kings  from  David 
to  Zedekiah,  who  was  carried  captive  into 
Babylon,  and  to  four  generations  beyond 
the  time  of  Zedekiah.  In  the  first  verse 
of  the  first  chapter  of  this  book  the  name 
of  Adam  is  mentioned,  but  not  in  any 
book  in  the  bible,  written  before  that  time, 
nor  could  it  be,  for  Adam  and  Eve  are 
names  taken  from  the  cosmogony  of  the 
Persians.  Henry  Lord,  in  his  book, 
written  from  Surat,  and  dedicated,  as  1 
have  already  said,  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  says  that  in  the  Persian  cos- 
mogony the  name  of  the  first  man  was 
Adamoh,  and  of  the  woman  Hevah.* 
From  hence  comes  the  Adam  and  Eve  of 
the  book  of  Grenesis.  In  the  cosmogony 
of  India,  of  which  I  shall  speak  in  a  fu- 
ture number,  the  name  of  the  first  man 
was  PourouSf  and  of  the  woman  Par- 
coutee.  We  want  a  knowledge  of  the 
Sanscrit  language  of  India  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  names,  and  I  men- 
tioned this  in  this  place,  only  to  show  that 
it  is  from  the  cosmogony  of  Persia  rather 
than  that  of  India  that  the  cosmogony  in 
Genesis  has  been  fabricated  by  the  Jews, 
who  returned  from  captivity  by  the  liber- 
ality of  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia.  There  is, 
however,  reason  to  conclude,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Sir  William  Jones,  who  resided 
several  years  in  India,  that  these  names 
were  very  expressive  in  the  language  to 
which  they  belonged,  for  in  speaking  of 
this  language  he  says  (see  the  Asiatic  re- 
searches) "  The  Sanscrit  language,  what- 
e^'er   be   its   antiquity,    is  of  wonderful 

*  In  an  English  edition  of  the  Bible,  in 
1583,  the  first  woman  is  called  Hevah.—- 
Editor  or  the  Pro&fect. 
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Btractiire;  it  is  more  perfect  than  the 
Greek,  more  copious  than  the  Lotfn,  and 
more  exquisite'iy  refined  than  either.'* 

These  hints,  which  are  intended  to  be 
continual,  will  serve  to  show  that  a  so- 
ciety for  inquiring  into  the  ancient  state 
of  the  world,  and  the  state  of  ancient 
history,  so  far  as  history  is  connected 
with  systems  of  religion  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, may  become  a  useful  and  instructive 
institution.      There  is  good  reason  to  be- 


lieve we  have  been  in  great  error,  with  re- 
spect to  the  antiquity  of  the  Bible,  as 
well  as  imposed  upon  by  its  contents. 
Truth  ought  to  be  the  object  of  every  man ; 
for  without  truth  there  can  be  no  real 
happiness  to  a  thoughtful  mind,  or  any 
assurance  of  happiness  hereafter.  It  is 
the  duty  of  man  to  obtain  all  the  know- 
ledge he  can,  and  then  make  the  best  use 
of  it.  T.  P, 


TO  MR.  MOORE,  OF  NEW  YORK,  COMMONLY  CALLED  BISHOP 

MOORE. 


I  HAVE  read  in  the  newspapers  your 
account  of  the  Aisit  you  made  to  the  un- 
fortunate General  Hamilton,  and  of  admi- 
nistering to  him  a  ceremony  of  your  church, 
which  you  call  the  Holy  Communion. 

I  regret  tlie  flite  of  General  Hamilton, 
and  I  so  far  hope  with  you  that  it  will  be 
a  warning  to  a  thoughtless  man  not  to 
sport  away  the  life  that  God  has  given 
him;  but  with  respect  to  other  parts  of 
your  letter  I  think  it  very  reprehensible, 
and  betrays  great  ignorance  of  what  true 
religion  is.  But  you  are  a  priest,  you 
get  your  living  by  it,  and  it  is  not  your 
worldly  interest  to  undeceive  yourself. 

After  giving  an  account  of  your  admi- 
nistering to  the  deceased  what  you  call 
the  Holy  Communion,  you  add,  "  By  re- 
flecting on  this  melancholy  event,  let  the 
Immble  believer  be  encouraged  ever  to 
hold  fast  that  precious  faith  which  is  the 
only  source  of  true  consolation  in  the 
last  extremity  of  nature.  Let  the  infidel 
be  persuaded  to  abandon  his  opposition  to 
the  Gospel." 

To  show  you,  sir,  that  your  promise  of 
consolation  from  scripture  has  nofoundation 
to  stand  upon,  I  will  cite  to  you  one  of  the 
greatest  liilsehoods  upon  record,  and  which 
was  given,  as  the  record  says,  for  thepm-- 
pose,  and  as  a  promise  of  consolation. 

In  the  epistle  called  "  the  First  Epistle 


of  Paul  the  Thessalonians,"  (chap.  4)  the 
writer  consoles  the  Thessalonians  as  to 
the  case  of  their  friends  who  were  ah-eady 
dead.  He  does  this  by  informing  them 
and  he  does  it,  he  says,  by  the  word  oi 
the  Lord  (a  most  notorious  falsehood)  that 
the  general  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and 
the  ascension  of  the  living,  will  be  in  his 
and  their  days;  that  their  friends  will 
then  come  to  life  again;  that  the  dead  in 
Christ  will  rise  first.—"  Then  WE,  (says 
he,  v.  17)  which  are  alive,  and  remain, 
shall  be  caught  up  together  with  them 
in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the 
air,  and  so  shall  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord 
— wherefore  comfort  one  another  with 
these  words." 

Delusion  and  falsehood  cannot  be  carried 
higher  than  they  are  in  this  passage.  You, 
sir,  are  but  a  novice  in  the  art.  The 
words  admit  of  no  equivocation.  The 
whole  passage  is  in  the  first  person  and 
present  tense,  "  We  which  are  alive." 
Had  the  writer  meant  a  future  time,  and 
a  distant  generation,  it  must  have  been  in 
the  third  person  and  the  future  tense, 
"  They  who  shall  then  be  alive."  lam 
thus  particular  for  the  purpose  of  nailing 
you  down  to  the  text,  that  you  may  not 
ramble  from  it,  nor  put  other  constructions 
upon  the  words  than  they  will  bear,  which 
priests  are  very  apt  to  do. 
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How,  sir,  it  is  impossible  for  a  serious 
man,  to  whom  God  has  given  the  divine 
gift  of  reason,  and  he  who  employs  that 
reason  to  reverence  and  adore  the  God 
that  gave  it,  it  is,  I  say,  impossible  for 
such  a  man  to  put  confidence  in  a  book 
that  abounds  with  fable  and  falsehood,  as 
the  New  Testament  does.  This  passage 
is  but  a  sample  of  what  I  could  give  you. 

You  call  on  those  whom  you  style  "iw- 
fidels"  (and  they  in  return  might  call 
you  an  idolator,  a  worshipper  of  false  gods, 
a  preacher  of  false  doctrine)  "  to  abandon 
their  opposition  to  the  Gospel."  Prove, 
sir,  the  Gt)spel  to  be  true,  and  the  oppo- 
sition will  cease  of  itself;  but  until  you 
do  this,  (which  we  know  you  cannot  do) 
you  have  no  right  to  expect  they  will  no- 
tice your  call.  If  by  infidels  you  mean 
Deists,  (and  you  must  be  exceedingly  ig- 
norant of  the  origin  of  the  word  Deist, 
and  know  but  little  of  JOeus,  to  put  that 
construction  upon  it,)  you  will  find  your- 
self over-matched  if  you  begin  to  engage 
in  a  controversy  with  them.  Priests  may 
dispute  with  priests,  and  sectaries  with 
sectaries  about  the  meaning  of  what  they 
agree  to  call  scripture,  and  end  as  they 
began;  but  when  you  engage  with  a  Deist 
you  must  keep  to  fact.  Now,  sir,  you 
cannot  prove  a  single  article  of  your  re- 
ligion to  be  true,  and  we  tell  you  so  pub- 
licly. Do  it,  if  you  can.  The  Deistical 
article,  the  belief  of  a  God,  with  which 
your  creed  begins,  has  been  borrowed  by 
your  church  from  the  ancient  Deists,  and 
even  this  article  you  dishonour  by  putting 
a  dream-begotten  phantom,*  which  you 
call  his  son,  over  his  head,  and  treating 

*  The  first  chapter  of  Matthew,  relates 
that  Joseph,  the  betrothed  husband  of  Mary, 
dreamed  that  an  angel  told  him  that  his  in- 
tended bride  was  with  child  by  the  Holy  , 
Qhost,  It  is  not  every  husband,  whether 
carpenter  or  priest,  that  can  be  so  easily  »a- 


God  as  if  he  was  superannuated.  Deism 
is  the  only  profession  of  religion  that  a<l- 
mi  ts  of  worshipping  and  reverencing  G<k1 
in  purity,  and  the  one  on  which  the 
thoughtful  mind  can  repose  with  undis- 
turbed tranquillity.  God  is  almost  for- 
gotten in  the  Christian  religion.  Every 
thing,  even  the  creation,  is  ascribed  to 
the  son  of  Mai-y. 

In  religion,  as  in  everything  else,  per- 
fection consists  in  simplicity.  The 
Christian  religion  of  Gods  within  Gods, 
like  wheels  within  wheels,  is  like  a  com- 
plicated machine,  that  never  goes  right, 
and  every  projector  in  the  art  of 
Christianity  is  trying  to  mend  it.  It  is 
its  very  defects  that  have  caused  such  a 
number  and  variety  of  tinkers  to  be  ham- 
mering at  it,  and  still  it  goes  wrong.  In 
the  visible  world  no  time-keeper  can  go 
equally  true  with  the  sun;  and  in  like 
manner,  no  complicated  religion  can  be 
equally  true  with  the  pure  and  unmixed 
religion  of  Deism, 

Had  you  not  offensively  glanced  at  a 
description  of  men  whom  you  call  by  a 
false  name,  you  would  not  have  been 
troubled  nor  honoured  with  this  address; 
neither  has  the  writer  of  it  any  desire  or 
intention  to  enter  into  controversy  with 
you.  He  thinks  the  temporal  establish- 
ment of  your  church  politically  unjust  and 
offensively  unfair;  but  with  respect  to  re- 
ligion itself,  distinct  from  temporal  es- 
tablishments, he  is  happy  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  own,  and  he  leaves  you  to 
make  the  best  you  can  of  yours. 
A  MEMBER  OF  THE  DEISTICAL 
CHURCH, 


tisfied,  for  lo !  it  was  a  dream.  Whether 
Mary  was  in  a  dream  when  this  was  done, 
we  are  not  told.  It  is,  however,  a  comical 
story.  There  is  no  woman  liviug  can  un. 
derstand  it. 
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TO  JOHN  MASON. 

On«  of  the  Ifinisters  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  York,  tbith 
remarks  on  his  account  of  the  vhit  he  made  to  the  late  General  Jjamuton, 


"  Come  now,  let  vs  reason  together,  , 
saith  the  Lord!"  This  is  one  of  the 
passages  you  quoted  from  your  bible,  in  I 
your  conversation  with  General  Hamilton  ! 
as  given  in  your  letter,  signed  with  your  i 
name,  and  published  in  the  Commercial  i 
Advertiser,  and  other  New  York  papers,  | 
and  I  re-quote  the  passage  to  show  that  j 
your  Teait  and  your  Religion  contradict 
each  other. 

It  is  impossible  to  reason  upon  things 
not  comprehensible  to  reason;  and 
therefore,  if  you  keep  to  your  text,  which 
priests  seldom  do,  (for  they  are  generally 
either  above  it,  or  below  it,  or  forget  it,) 
you  must  admit  a  religion  to  which  reason  ) 
can  apply,  and  this,  certainly,  is  not  the 
Christian  religion. 

There  is  not  an  article  in  the  Christian 
religion  that  is  cogniizable  by  reason. 
The  Deistical  article  of  your  religion,  the 
belief  of  a  God,  is  no  more  a  Christian 
article  than  it  is  a  Mahometan  article. 
It  is  an  universal  article,  common  to  all 
religions,  and  which  is  held  in  greater 
purity  by  Turks  than  by  Christians;  but 
the  Deistical  church  is  the  only  one  which 
holds  it  in  real  purity;  because  that 
church  acknowledges  no  co-partnership 
with  God.  It  believes  in  him  solely,  and 
knows  nothing  of  Sons,  married  Virgins, 
nor  Ghosts.  It  holds  all  these  things  to 
be  the  fables  of  priest-craft. 

Why  then  do  you  talk  of  reason,  or 
refer  to  it,  since  your  religion  has  nothing 
to  do  with  reason,  nor  reason  with  that. 
You  tell  people,  as  you  told  Hamilton, 
that  they  must  have  faith!  Faith  in 
what?  You  ought  to  know  that  before 
Vne  raind  can  have  faith  in  anything,  it 
■uut  either   know  it  as  a  fact,  or  see 


cause  to  believe  it  on  the  probability  of 
that  kind  of  evidence  that  is  cognizable 
by  reason;  but  your  religion  is  not  within 
either  of  these  cases;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  you  cannot  prove  it  to  be  fact  ;  and 
in  the  second  place,  you  cannot  support 
it  by  reason,  not  only  because  it  is  not 
cognizable  by  reason,  but  because  it  is 
contrary  to  reason.  What  reason  can 
there  be  in  supposing,  or  believing,  that 
God  put  himself  to  death,  to  satisfy 
himself,  and  be  revenged  on  the  Devil 
on  account  of  Adam  ;  for  tell  the  story 
which  way  you  will  it  comes  to  this  at  last 

As  you  can  make  no  appeal  to  reason 
in  support  of  an  unreasonable  religion, 
you  then  (and  others  of  your  profession) 
bring  yourselves  off  by  telling  people  they 
must  not  believe  in  reason,  but  in  reve- 
lation. This  is  the  artifice  of  habit 
without  reflection.  It  is  putting  words 
in  the  place  of  things;  for  do  you  not 
see,  that  when  you  tell  people  to  believe 
in  revelation,  you  must  first  prove  that 
what  you  call  revelation,  is  revelation; 
and  as  you  cannot  do  this,  you  put  the 
word  which  is  easily  spoken,  in  the  place 
of  the  thing  you  cannot  prove.  You  have 
no  more  evidence  that  your  Gospel  is  re- 
velation, than  the  Turks  have  that  their 
Koran  is  revelation,  and  the  only  differ- 
ence between  them  and  you  is,  that  they 
preach  their  delusion  and  3'ou  preach  yours. 

In  your  conversation  with  General 
Hamilton,  you  say  to  him,  "  The  simple 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  which  require  no 
absti-use  investigation,  but  faith  in  the 
veracity  of  God,  ^vho  cannot  lie,  are 
best  suited  to  your  present  condition.'* 

If  those  matters  you  call  *' simple 
truths,"  are  what  yf)u  call  them  and  re- 
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quire  no  abstruse  investigation,  they 
would  be  so  obvious  that  reason  would 
easily  comprehend  them;  yet  the  doctrine 
you  preach  at  other  times  is,  that  the 
m^/stones  of  the  Gospel  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  reason.  If  your  first  position 
be  true,  that  they  are  simple  truths^ 
priests  are  unnecessary,  for  we  do  not 
want  preachers  to  tell  us  the  sun  shines; 
and  if  your  second  be  true,  the  case,  as  to 
effect,  is  the  same,  for  it  is  waste  of  mo- 
ney to  pay  a  man  to  explain  unexplainable 
things,  and  loss  of  time  to  listen  to  him. 
That  God  cannot  lie,  is  no  advantage  to 
your  argument,  because  it  is  no  proof  that 
priests  cannot,  or  that  the  bible  does  not. 
Did  not  Paul  lie  when  he  told  the  Thes- 
salonians  that  the  general  resurrection  of 
the  dead  would  be  in  his  life-time,  and 
that  he  should  go  up  alive  along  with  them 
into  the  clouds  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the 
air.     1  Thes.  chap.  4,  v.  17. 

You  spoke  of  what  you  call,  "  the  pre- 
cious  blood  of  Christ."  This  savage 
style  of  language  belongs  to  the  priests 
of  the  Christian  religion.  The  professors 
t)f  this  religion  say  they  are  shocked  at 
the  accounts  of  human  sacrifices  of  which 
they  read  in  the  histories  of  some  coun- 
tries. Do  they  not  see  that  their  own  re- 
ligion is  founded  on  a  human  sacrifice,  the 
blood  of  man,  of  which  their  priests  talk 
like  so  many  butchers.  It  is  no  wonder 
the  Christian  religion  has  been  so  bloody 
in  its  effects,  for  it  began  in  blood,  and 
many  thousands  of  human  sacrifices  have 
since  been  offered  on  the  altar  of  the 
Christian  religion. 

It  is  necessary  to  the  character  of  a 
religion,  as  being  true,  and  immutable  as 
God  himself  is,  that  the  evidence  of  it  be 
equally  the  same  through  all  periods  of 
time  and  circumstance.  This  is  not  the 
case  with  the  Christian  religion,  nor  with 
that  of  the  Jews  that  i)receded  it,  (for 
there  was  a  time,  and  that  within  the 
knowledge  of  history,  when  these  religions 
did  not  exist)  nor  is  it  the  case  with  any 
religion  we  know  of  but  the  religion  of 
Deism.  In  this  the  evidences  are  eternal 
ftiid  univerijiil. — *•  The  heavens  declare 


the  glory  of  God,  and  the  fiitnamtnt 
showeth  his  handy  work. — Day  unto 
day  uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto 
night  showeth  knoivledge'^  *  But  all 
other  religions  are  made  to  arise  from 
some  local  circumstance,  and  are  intro- 
duced by  some  temporary  trifle  which  its 
partizans  call  a  miracle,  but  of  which 
there  is  no  proof  but  the  story  of  it. 

The  Jewish  religion  according  to  the 
history  of  it,  began  in  a  wilderness,  and 
the  Christian  religion  in  a  stable.  The 
Jewish  books  tell  us  of  wonders  exhibited 
upon  Mount  Sinai.  It  happened  that 
nobody  lived  there  to  contradict  the  ac- 
count. The  Christian  books  tells  us  of  a 
star  that  hung  over  the  stable  at  the 
birth  of  Jesus.  There  is  no  star  there 
now,  nor  any  person  living  that  saw  it. 
But  all  the  stars  in  the  heavens  bear 
eternal  evidence  to  the  truth  of  Deism. 
It  did  not  begin  in  a  stable,  nor  in  a  wil- 
derness! It  began  every  where.  The 
theatre  of  the  universe  is  the  place  of  its 
birth. 

As  adoration  paid  to  any  being  but 
GOD  himself  is  idolatry,  the  Christian 
religion  by  paying  adoration  to  a  man, 
born  of  a  woman,  called  Mary,  belongs  to 
the  idolatrous  class  of  religions,  conse- 
quently the  consolation  drawn  from  it  is 

♦  This  Paalm  (19)  which  is  a  Ddstical 
P$alm,  is  so  much  ia  the  manner  of  some 
parts  of  the  book  of  Job,  (which  is  not  a 
book  of  the  Jews,  and  does  not  belong  to 
the  bible)  that  it  has  the  appearance  of 
having  been  translated  into  Hebiew  from 
the  same  language  in  which  the  book  of  Job 
was  originally  written,  and  brought  by  the 
Jews  from  Chaldea  or  Persia,  when  they  re- 
turned from  captivity.  The  contemplation 
of  the  heavens  made  a  great  part  of  the  re- 
ligious devotion  of  the  Chaldeans  and  Per- 
\  sians,  and  their  religious  festivals  were  regu- 
lated by  the  progress  of  the  sun  through  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  But  the  Jews 
knew  nothing  about  the  Heavens,  or  they 
would  not  have  told  the  foolish  story  of  the 
sun's  standing  still  upon  a  hill,  and  the  moon 
in  a  valley.  What  could  they  want  the 
moon  for  in  the  day  lime  I 
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delusion.  Between  you  and  your  rival  in 
communion  ceremonies,  Dr.  Moore  of  the 
Episcopal  church,  you  have,  in  order  to 
make  yourselves  appear  of  some  import- 
ance, reduced  General  Hamilton's  cha- 
racter to  that  of  a  feeble-minded  man,  who, 
in  gomg  out  of  the  world  wanted  a  pass- 
port from  a  priest.  Which  of  you  was 
first  or  last  applied  to  for  this  purpose  is 
a  matter  of  no  consequence. 

The  man,  sir,  who  puts  his  trust  and 


confidence  in  God,  that  leads  a  just  and 
moral  life,  and  endeavours  to  do  good, 
does  not  trouble  himself  much  about  priests 
when  his  hour  of  departure  comes,  nor 
permit  priests  to  trouble  themselves  about 
him.  They  are,  in  general,  mischievous 
beings,  where  character  is  concerned;  a 
consultation  of  priests  is  worse  than  a 
consultation  of  physicians. 

A  Member  of  the  Deisticcd 
Congregation, 


ON  DEISM  AND  THE  WRITINGS  OF  THOMAS  PAINE. 


The  following  reflections,  written  last 
winter,  were  occasioned  by  certain  ex- 
pressions in  some  of  the  public  papers 
against  Deism,  and  the  Writings  of  Tho- 
mas Paine  on  that  subject. 

"  Gri-eat  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians" 
was  the  cry  of  the  people  of  Ephesus;* 
and  the  cry  of  "  our  holy  religion"  has 
been  the  cry  of  superstition  in  some  in- 
stances, and  of  hypocrisy  in  others,  from 
that  day  to  this. 

The  Brahmin,  the  follower  of  Zoroaster, 
the  Jew,  the  Mahometan,  the  church  of 
Borne,  the  Greek  Church,  the  Protestant 
church,  split  into  several  hundred  con- 
tradictory sectaries,  preaching  in  some  in- 
stances, damnation  against  each  other,  all 
cry  out,  "  our  holy  religion:*  The  Cal- 
vinist  who  damns  children  of  a  span  long 
to  hell,  to  burn  for  ever  for  the  glory  of 
God,  (and  this  is  called  Christianity)  and 
the  Universalist,  who  preaches  that  all 
shall  be  saved  and  none  shall  be  damned, 
(and  this  also  is  called  Christianity) 
boast  alike  of  their  holy  religion  and 
their  Christian  faith.  Something  more, 
therefore,  is  necessary  than  mere  cry  and 
wholesale  assertion,  and  that  something 
is  TRUTH;  and  as  inquii-y  is  the  road  to 
truth,  he  that  is  opposed  to  inquiry  is 
not  a  friend  to  truth. 


•   Acts,  chap.  xix.  ver.  28. 
26 


The  God  of  Truth  is  not  the  God  of 
fable;  when,  therefore,  any  book  is  intro- 
duced into  the  world  as  the  word  of  Grod, 
and  made  a  ground-work  for  religion,  it 
ought  to  be  scrutinized  more  than  other 
books  to  see  if  it  bear  evidence  of  being 
what  ifc  is  called.  Our  reverence  to  God 
demands  that  we  do  this,  lest  we  ascribe 
to  God  what  is  not  his,  and  our  duty  to 
oursehes  demands  it  lest  we  take  fable 
for  fact,  and  rest  our  hopes  of  salvation 
on  a  false  foundation.  It  is  not  our  call- 
ing a  book  holy  that  makes  it  so,  any 
more  than  our  calling  a  religion  holy  that 
entitles  it  to  the  name.  Inquiry,  there- 
fore, i'j  necessary,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
truth.  But  inquiry  must  have  some 
principle  to  proceed  on,  some  standard  to 
judge  by,  superior  to  human  authority. 

When  we  survey  the  works  of  creation, 
the  revolutions  of  the  planetary  system, 
and  the  whole  economy  of  what  is  called 
nature,  which  is  no  other  than  the  laws 
the  Creator  has  prescribed  to  matter,  we 
see  unerring  order  and  universal  Iiar- 
m-jny  reigning  throughout  the  whole. 
No  one  part  contradicts  another.  The 
sun  does  not  run  against  the  moon,  nor 
the  moon  against  the  snn,  nor  the  planets 
against  each  other.  Everything  keeps 
its  appointed  time  and  place.  This  har- 
mony in  the  woiks  of  God  is  so  obviona, 
that  the  farmer  of  the  field,  though  he 
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cannot  calculate  eclipses,  is  as  sensible  of 
it  as  the  philosophical  astronomer.  He 
sees  the  God  of  order  in  every  part  of  the 
visible  universe. 

Here,  then,  is  the  standard  to  which 
everything  must  be  brought  that  pretends 
to  de  the  work  or  word  of  God,  and  by 
this  standard  it  musi  be  judged,  indepen- 
dently of  anything  and  everything  that 
that  man  can  say  or  do.  His  opinion  is 
like  a  feather  in  the  scale  compared  with 
the  standard  that  God  himself  has  set  up. 

It  is,  therefore,  by  this  standard  that 
the  Bible,  and  all  other  books  pretending 
to  be  the  Avord  of  God,  (and  there  are 
many  of  them  in  the  world)  must  be 
judged,  and  not  by  the  opinions  of  men, 
or  the  decrees  of  ecclesiastical  councils. 
These  have  been  so  contradictory,  that 
they  have  often  rejected  in  one  council 
what  they  had  voted  to  be  the  word  of 
God  in  another;  and  admitted  what  had 
been  before  rejected.  In  this  state  of  un- 
certainty in  which  we  are,  and  which  is 
rendered  still  more  uncertain  by  the  nu- 
merous contradictory  sectaries  that  have 
sprung  up  since  the  time  of  Luther  and 
Calvin,  what  is  man  to  do?  The  answer 
is  easy.  Begin  at  the  root — ^begin  with 
the  Bible  itself.  Examine  it  with  the  ut- 
most strictness.  It  is  our  duty  so  to  do. 
Compare  the  parts  with  each  other,  and 
the  whole  with  the  harmonious,  magnifi- 
cent order  that  reigns  throughout  the  vi- 
sible universe,  and  the  result  will  be,  that 
if  the  same  almighty  wisdom  that  created 
the  univere,  dictated  also  the  Bible,  the 
Bible  will  be  as  harmonious  and  as  mag- 
Xiificent  in  all  its  parts,  and  in  the  whole, 
Ss  the  universe  is.  But  if,  instead  of  this, 
tie  parts  are  found  to  be  discordant,  con- 
tradicting in  one  place  what  is  said  in 
another,  (as  in  2  Sam.  chap.  xxiv.  ver.  1, 
and  1  Chron.  chap.  xxi.  ver.  1.  where  the 
same  action  is  ascribed  to  God  in  one 
book  and  to  Satan  in  the  other,)  abound- 
ing also  in  idle  and  obscene  stories,  and 
representing  the  Almighty  as  a  passionate, 
whimsical  being,  continually  changing 
his  mind,  making  and  unmaking  his  own 
works  as  if  he  did  not  know  what  he  was 


about,  we  may  take  it  for  certainty  thac 
the  Creator  of  the  universe  is  not  the  au- 
thor of  such  a  book,  that  is  not  the  word 
of  God,  and  that  to  call  it  so  is  to  dishon- 
our his  name.  The  Quakers,  who  are  a 
people  more  moral  and  regular  in  their 
conduct  than  the  peojile  of  other  sectaries, 
and  generally  allowed  so  to  be,  do  not 
hold  the  Bible  to  be  the  word  of  God. 
They  call  it  a  Mstory  of  the  times,  and 
a  bad  history  it  is,  tmd  also  a  history  of 
bad  men  and  of  bad  actions,  and  abound- 
ing with  bad  examples. 

For  several  centuries  past  the  dispute 
has  been  about  doctrines.  It  is  now  about 
fact.  Is  the  Bible  the  word  of  God,  or 
is  it  not?  for  until  thie  point  is  established, 
no  doctrine  drawn  from  the  Bible  can  af- 
ford consolation  to  man,  and  he  ought 
to  be  careful  he  does  not  mistake  delusion 
for  truth.  This  is  a  case  that  concerns 
all  men  alike. 

There  has  always  existed  in  Europe  and 
also  in  America,  since  its  establishment, 
a  numerous  description  of  men,  (I  do  not 
here  mean  the  Quakers)  who  did  not,  and 
do  not  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  word  of 
God.  These  men  never  formed  them- 
selves into  an  established  society,  but  are 
to  be  found  in  all  the  sectaries  that  exist, 
and  are  more  numerous  than  any,  pef  haps 
equal  to  all,  and  are  daily  increasing. 
From  Deus,  the  Latin  word  for  God,  they 
have  been  denominated  Deists,  that  is, 
believers  in  God.  It  is  the  most  hon- 
ourable appellation  that  can  be  given  to 
man,  because  it  is  derived  immediately 
from  the  Deity.  It  is  not  an  artificial 
name  like  episcopalian,  presbyterian,  &c. 
but  is  a  name  of  sacred  signification,  and 
to  revile  it,  is  to  revile  the  name  of  God. 

Since  then  there  is  so  much  doubt  and 
uncertainty  about  the  Bible,  some  assert- 
ing, and  others  denying  it  to  be  the  word 
of  God,  it  is  best  that  the  whole  matter 
come  out.  It  is  necessaiy,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  world,  that  it  should.  A 
better  time  cannot  offer  than  whilst  the 
government,  patronizing  no  one  sect  or 
opinion  in  preference  to  another,  protects 
equally  the  rights   of  all;  and  certainly 
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every  man  must  spurn  the  idea  of  an  eccle-  | 
siastical  tyranny,  engrossing  the  rights  of  | 
the  press,  and  holding  it  free  only  for  itself.  \ 

Whilst  the  terrors  of  the  church,  and  ] 
the   tyranny   of  the   state,    hung  like  a 
pointed  sword  over  Europe,  men   were 
commanded  to   believe  what  the  church 
told  them,  or  go  to  the  stake.     All  in- 
quiries into  the  authenticity  of  the  Bible  \ 
Avere   shut   out  by  the  inquisition.     We 
ought,  therefore,  to  susi)ect  that  a  great  | 
mass  of  inforinatiou  respecting  the  Bible, 
and  the  introduction  of  it  into  the  world, 
has  been  suppressed  by  the  united  tyranny  \ 
of  church  and  state,  for  the  purpose  of  | 
keeping  people  in  ignorance,  and  which  j 
ought  to  be  known.  | 

The   Bible   has  been  received  by  the  ) 
protestants  on  the  authority  of  the  church  j 
of  Rome,  and  on  no  other  authority.     It  | 
is  she  that  has  said  it  is  the  word  of  Grod.  { 
We  do  not  admit  the  authority  of  that 
church  with  respect  to  its  pretended  infal- 
libility/,  its  manufactured    miracles,   its 
setting  itself  up  to  foi'give  sins^  its  am- 
phibious doctrine  of    transubstantiation, 
&c.;  and  we  ought  to  be  watchful  with 
respect  to  any  book  introduced  by  her,  or 
her  ecclesiastical  councils,  and  called  by 
her  the  word  of  God;  and  the  more  so, 
because  it  was  by  propagating  that  belief 
and  supporting  it  by  fire  i*nd  faggot,  that 
she  kept  up  her  temporal  power.     That 
the  belief  of  the  Bible  does  no  good  in  the 
world,  may  be  seen  in  the  irregular  lives 
of  those,  as  well  as  priests  as  laymen,  who 
profess  to  believe  it  to  be  the  word  of  God, 
and  the  moral  lives  of  the  Quakers  who 
do   not.     It   abounds  with  too  many  il 
examples  to  be  made  a  rule  for  moral  life, 
and  were  a  man  to  copy  afl<ir  the  lives  of 
Bome  of  the  most  celebrated  characters, 
he  would  come  to  the  gallows. 


Thomas  Paine  has  written  to  show  that 
the  Bible  is  not  the  word  of  God,  that  the 
books  it  contains  were  not  written  by  the 
persons  to  whom  they  are  ascribed,  that 
it  is  an  anonymous  book,  and  that  we 
have  no  authority  for  calling  it  the  word 
of  God,  or  for  saying  it  was  written  by  in- 
spired penmen,  since  we  do  not  know  who 
the  writers  were.  This  is  the  opinion,  not 
only  of  Thomas  Paine,  but  of  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  most  respec- 
table characters  in  the  United  States  and 
in  Europe.  These  men  have  the  same  right 
to  their  opinions,  as  others  have  to  con- 
trary opinions,  and  the  same  right  to 
publish  them.  Ecclesiastical  tyranny  is 
not  admissible  in  the  United  States. 

With  respect  to  moralit}-,  the  writings 
of  Thomas  Pame  are  remarkable  for 
purity  and  benevolence;  and  though  he 
often  enlivens  them  with  touches  of  wit 
and  humour,  he  never  loses  sight  of  the 
real  solemnity  of  his  subject.  No  man's 
morals,  either  with  respect  to  his  Maker, 
himself,  or  his  neighbour,  can  suffer  by 
the  writings  of  Thomas  Paine. 

It  is  now  too  late  to  abuse  Deism, 
especially  in  a  country  where  the  press  is 
free,  or  where  free  presses  can  be  esta- 
blished. It  is  a  religion  that  has  God 
for  its  patron  and  derives  its  name  from 
him.  The  thoughtful  mind  of  man, 
wearied  with  the  endless  contentions  of 
sectaries  against  sectaries,  doctrines 
against  doctrines,  and  priests  against 
priests,  finds  its  repose  at  last  in  the  con- 
templated belief  and  worship  of  one  God 
and  the  practice  of  morality,  for  as  Pope 
wisely  says — 

"  He  can't  be  wrong,  whose  life  is  in  the 
right." 


MISCELLANEOUS  PIECES. 

OF  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENl- 
Addressed  to  believers  in  the  hooJc  called  the  Scriptures, 


The  New  Testament  contains  twenty- 
seven  books,  of  which  four  are  called  Gros- 


dred  years,  no   hand-writing  could    be 
proved  or  disproved,  the  church,  who  like 


pels;  one  called  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;    former  impostors,  had  then  gotten  posses 


fourteen  called  Epistles  of  Paul;  one  of 
James;  two  of  Peter;  three  of  John;  one 
of  Jude;  and  one  called  the  Eevelation. 

None  of  those  books  have  the  appear- 
ance of  being  written  by  the  persons  whose 
names  they  bear,  neither  do  we  know  who 


no   other   authority  than  the  church  of 
Rome,  which  the  Protestant  priests,  espe- 
cially those  of  New  England,  called  the 
Whore  of  Babylon.     This  church  ap-  ^ 
pointed  sundry  councils  to  be  held,  to  com 


sion  of  the  state,  had  every  thing  its  own 
way.  It  invented  creeds,  such  as  that 
called  the  Apostles*  Creed,  the  Nicean 
Creed,  the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  out  of 
the  loads  of  rubbish  that  were  presented, 
it  voted  four  to  be  Gospels,  and  others  to 


the  authors  were.     They  come  to  us  on    be  Epistles,  as  we  now  find  them  arranged 


Of  those  called  Gospels  above  forty 
were  presented,  each  pretending  to  be 
genuine.  Four  only  were  voted  in,  and 
entitled.  The  Gospel  according  to  St. 
Matthew — the  Gospel  according  to  St. 


pose  creeds  for  the  people,  and  to  regu- 1  Mark — the  Gospel  according  to  St 
late  church  affairs.  Two  of  the  principal  of  \  Luke — the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John, 
these  councils  were  that  of  Nice,  and  that  X  This  word,  according  shows  that  those 
of  Laodicea,  (names  of  the  places  where  \  books  have  not  been  written  by  Matthew, 
the  councils  were  held)  about  three  hun-  \  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  but  according  to 


dred  and  fifty  years  after  the  time  that  ; 
Jesus  is  said  to  have  lived.  Before  this  ; 
time  there  was  no  such  book  as  the  New 
Testament.  But  the  church  could  not  well 
jfo  on  without  having  something  to  show, 
as  the  Persians  showed  the  Zendavista, 
revealed,  they  say,  by  God  to  Zoroaster; 
the  Bramins  of  India,  the  Shaster,  re- 
vealed, they  say,  by  God  to  Brama,  and 
given  to  him  out  of  a  dusky  cloud;  the 
Jews,  the  books  they  call  the  law  of  Moses, 


some  accounts  or  traditions,  picked  up 
concerning  them.  'The  word  according 
means  agreeing  with,  and  necessarily  in- 
cludes the  idea  of  two  things,  or  two  per- 
sons. We  cannot  say.  The  Gospel  writ- 
ten by  Matthew  according  to  Matthew; 
but  we  might  say,  the  Gospel  of  some 
other  person,  according  to  what  was  re- 
ported to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Mat- 
thew. Now  we  do  not  know  who  those 
persons  were,  nor  whether  what  they  wrote 


given   they  say  also   out   of  a   cloud  on    accorded  with  any  thing  that  Matthew, 
Mount  Sinai;  so  the  chmch  set  about  form-    ^*^-'-  ^-'--   — ^   ^-^~   —--al-l  -j 

ing  a  code  for  itself  out  of  such  materials 
as  it  could  find  or  pick  up.  But  where 
they  got  those  materials,  in  what  language 
they  were  written,  or  whose  hand-writing 


Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  might  have  said. 
There  is  too  little  evidence,  and  too  much 
contrivance,  about  those  books,  to  merit 
credit. 

The  next  book  after  those  called  Gos- 


they  were,  or  whether  they  were  originals  /  pels,  is  that  called  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 


or  copies,  or  on  what  authority  they  stood 
we  know  nothing  of,  nor  does  the  New 


solved  to  have  a  New  Testament,  and  as 
after  the  lapse  of  more  than  three  hun- 


This  book  is  anonymous;  neither  do  the 
Councils  that  compiled  or  contrived  the 


Testament  tell  us.     The  church  was  re-  \  New  Testament  tell  us  how  they  came  by 


it.     The  church,  to  supply  this  defect, 
say  it  was  written  by  Luke,  which  shows 
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that  the  church  and  its'  priests  have  not 
compared  that  called  the  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  St.  Luke,  and  the  Acts  together, 
for  the  two  contradict  each  other.  The 
book  of  Luke,  chap.  24,  makes  Jesus  as- 
cend into  heaven  the  very  same  day  that 
it  makes  him  rise  from  the  grave.  The 
book  of  Acts,  chap.  i.  v.  3,  says,  that  he 
lemained  on  the  earth  forty  days  after  his 
crucifixion.  There  is  no  believing  what 
either  of  them  says. 

The  next  to  the  book  of  Acts  is  that 
entitled,  "The  Epistle  of  Paul  the 
Apostle*  to  the  Romans."  This  is  not 
an  epistle,  or  letter,  written  by  Paul  or 
signed  by  him.  IL  is  an  epistle,  or  letter, 
written  by  a  person  who  signs  himself 
Tertius,  and  sent,  as  it  is  said  at  the 
end,  by  a  servant  woman  called  Phebe. 
The  last  chapter,  v.  22,  says,  "  I  Tertius, 
who  wrote  this  Epistle,  salute  you.''  Who 
Tertius  or  Phebe  were  we  know  nothing  of. 
The  epistle  is  not  dated.  The  whole  of  it 
is  written  in  the  first  person,  and  that  per- 
son is  Tertius,  not  Paul.  But  it  suited 
the  church  to  ascribe  it  to  Paul.  There 
is  nothing  in  it  that  is  interesting,  except 
it  be  to  contending  and  wrangling  sec- 
taries.— The  stupid  metaphor  of  the  pot-  : 
ter  and  the  clay  is  in  the  9th  chapter. 

The  next  book  is  entled,  "  The  First 
Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle,  to  the  Corin-  \ 
thians."  This,  like  the  former,  is  not  an 
epistle  written  by  Paul,  nor  signed  by 
him.  The  conclusion  of  the  epistle  says, 
"  The  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was 
written  from  Philippi,  by  Stephenas  and 
Fortunatus  and  Achiacus  and  Timotheus." 
The  second  epistle  entitled,  "  The  Second 
Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle,  to  the  Co- 
rinthians," is  in  the  same  case  with  the 


*  According  to  the  criterion  of  the  church, 
Paul  was  not  an  apostle :  that  appellatioa 
being  given  only  to  those  called  the  twelve. 
Two  sailors  belonging  to  a  man  of  war,  got 
into  a  dispute  upon  this  point,  whether  Paul 
was  an  apostle  or  not,  and  they  agreed  to  re« 
fer  it  to  the  Boatswain,  who  decided  very 
canonically  that  Paul  was  an  acting  apostle 
Hut  not  rated. 


first.  The  conclusion  of  it  says,  "  It  was 
written  from  Philippi,  a  city  of  Maee- 
donia,  by  Titus  and  Lucas." 

A  question  may  arise  upon  these  cases, 
which  is,  are  these  persons  the  writers  of 
the  epistles  originally,  or  are  they  the 
writers  and  attestors  of  copies  sent  to  the 
councils  who  compiled  the  code  or  canon 
of  the  New  Testament?  If  the  epistles 
had  been  dated,  this  question  could  be  de- 
cided; but  in  either  of  the  cases  the  evi- 
dences of  Paul's  hand  writing  and  of  their 
being  written  by  him  is  wanting,  and  there- 
fore there  is  no  authority  for  calling  them 
epistles  of  Paul.  We  know  not  whoee 
epistles  they  were,  nor  whether  they  are 
genuine  or  forged. 

The  next  is  entitled,  "  The  Epistle  of 
Paul  the  Apostle,  to  the  Galatians."  It 
contains  six  short  chapters.  But  short  as 
the  epistle  is,  it  does  not  carry  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  the  work  or  composi- 
tion of  one  person.  The  fifth  chapter, 
ver.  2,  says,  "  If  ye  be  circumcised,  Christ 
shall  avail  you  nothing."  It  does  not  say 
circumcision  shall  profit  you  nothing,  but 
Christ  shall  profit  you  nothing.  Yet  in 
the  sixth  chap.  v.  15,  it  says,  "  For  in 
Christ  Jesus  neither  circumcision  availeth 
any  thing,  nor  uncircumclsion,  but  a  new 
creature."  These  are  not  reconcileable 
passages,  nor  can  contrivance  make  them 
so.  The  conclusion  of  the  epistle  says  it 
was  WTitten  from  Rome,  but  it  is  not 
dated,  nor  is  there  any  signature  to  it, 
neither  do  the  compilers  of  the  New 
Testament  say  how  they  came  by  it.  We 
are  in  the  dark  upon  all  these  matters. 

The  next  is  entitled,  "  the  Epistle  of 
Paul  the  Apostle,  to  the  EphesianB." 
Paul  is  not  the  writer.  The  conclusion 
of  it  says,  "  Written  from  Rome  unto  the 
Ephesians  by  Tychlcus." 

The  next  is  entitled,  "  the  Epistle  of 
Paul  the  Apostle,  to  the  Philippians." 
Paul  is  not  the  writer.  The  conclusion 
of  it  says,  "  It  was  written  to  the  Phi- 
lippians from  Rome  by  Epaphroditus," 
It  is  not  dated.  Querj  were  those  men 
who  wrote  and  signed  those  epistlea 
Journeymen  Aposvies,  who  undertook  to 
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write  in  Paul's  name,  as  Paul  is  said  to 
have  preached  in  Christ's  name? 

The  next  is  entitled,  "  the  Epistle  of 
Paul  the  Apostle,  to  the  Colossians." 
Paul  is  not  the  writer.  Doctor  Luke  is 
spoken  of  in  this  epistle  as  sending  his 
compliments.  Luke,  the  beloved  phy- 
sician and  Demas  greet  you."  Chap.  iv. 
V.  14.  It  does  not  say  a  word  about 
his  writing  any  Grospel.  The  conclusion 
of  the  Epistle  says,  "Written  from  Eometo 
the  Colossians,  by  Tychicus  and  Onesimus." 

The  next  is  entitled  "  the  first  and  the 
second  Epistles  of  Paid  the  Apostle  to  the 
Thessalonians."  Either  the  writer  of 
these  Epistles  was  a  visionary  enthusiast, 
or  a  direct  impostor,  for  he  tells  the  Thes- 
salonians,  and,  he  says,  he  tells  them  by 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  that  the  world  will 
be  at  an  end  in  his  and  their  time;  and 
after  telling  them  that  those  who  are 
already  dead  shall  rise,  he  adds,  chapter 
4,  V.  17.  "  Then  we  which  are  alive  and 
remain  shall  be  caught  up  with  them  into 
the  clouds  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  au', 
and  so  shall  we  be  ever  with  the  Lord." 
Such  detected  lies  as  these  ought  to  fill 
priests  with  confusion,  when  they  j^reach 
such  books  to  be  the  word  of  G-od.  These 
two  Epistles  are  said,  in  the  conclusion  of 
them,  to  be  written  from  Athens.  They 
are  without  dates  or  signatures. 

The  next  four  Epistles  are  private 
letters.  Two  of  them  are  to  Timothy, 
one  to  Titus,  and  one  to  Philemon.  Who 
they  were  nobody  knows. 

The  first  to  Timothy  is  said  to  be  written 
from  Laodicea.  It  is  without  date  or  sig- 
nature. The  second  to  Timothy  is  said 
to  be  written  from  Kome,  aud  is  without 
date  or  signature.  The  Epistle  to  Titus 
is  said  to  be  written  from  Nicopolis  in 
Macedonia.  It  is  without  date  or  sig- 
nature. The  Epistle  to  Philemon  is  said 
io  be  written  from  Rome  by  Onesimus.  It  ^ 
U  without  date.  "  \ 


The  last  Epistle  ascribed  to  Paul  is  en. 
titled,  "  The  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle 
to  the  Hebrews,"  and  is  said  in  the  con- 
clusion to  be  written  from  Italy,  by  Ti- 
mothy. This  Timotliy  (according  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  Epistle  called  the  second 
Epistle  of  Paul  to  Timothy)  was  bishop 
of  the  church  of  the  Ephesians,  and  con- 
sequently this  is  not  an  Epistle  of  Paul. 

On  what  slender  cob-web  evidence  do 
the  priests  and  professors  of  the  Christian 
religion  hang  their  faith?  Tlie  same  de- 
gree of  hearsay  evidence,  and  that  at 
third  and  fourth  hand,  would  not  in  a 
court  of  justice,  give  a  man  title  to  a  cot- 
tage, and  yet  the  priests  of  this  profession 
presumptuously  promise  their  deluded  fol- 
lowers thek  ingdom  of  Heaven.  A  little 
reflection  would  teach  men  that  those 
books  are  not  to  be  trusted  to;  that  so 
far  from  there  being  any  proof  they  are 
the  word  of  God,  it  is  unknown  who  the 
writers  of  them  were,  or  at  what  time 
they  were  WTitten,  within  three  hundred 
years  after  the  reputed  authors  are  said 
to  have  lived.  It  is  not  the  interest  of 
priests,  who  get  their  living  by  them,  to 
examine  into  the  insufiiciency  of  the  evi- 
dence upon  which  those  books  were  re- 
ceived by  the  popish  councils  who  com- 
piled the  New  Testament. 

The  cry  of  the  priests,  that  the  church 
is  in  danger,  is  the  cry  of  men  who  do 
not  understand  the  interest  of  their  own 
craft,  for  instead  of  exciting  alarms  and 
apprehensions  for  its  safety,  as  they  ex- 
pect, it  excites  suspicion  that  the  founda- 
tion is  not  sound,  and  that  it  is  necessary 
to  take  down  and  build  it  on  a  surer 
foundation.  Nobody  fears  for  the  safety 
of  a  mountain,  but  a  hillock  of  sand  may 
be  washed  away !  Blow  then,  0  ye  priests, 
"  the  Trumpet  in  Zion,"  for  the  Hillock 
is  in  danger. 

DETECTOE— P 
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The  church  tells  us  that  the  books  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  are  divine 
revelation,  and  without  this  revelation  we 
could  not  have  true  ideas  of  God. 

The  Deist,  on  the  contrary,  says,  that 
those  books  are  not  divine  revelation, 
and  that  were  it  not  for  the  light  of  rea- 
son, and  the  religion  of  Deism,  those 
books,  instead  of  teaching  us  true  ideas 
of  God,  would  teach  us  not  only  false  but 
blasphemous  ideas  of  him. 

Deism  teaches  us  that  God  is  a  God 
of  truth  and  justice.  Does  the  Bible 
teach  the  same  doctrine?     It  does  not. 

The  Bible  says,  (Jeremiah,  chap.  20, 
verses  6,  7,)  that  God  is  a  deceiver.  "0 
Lord,  (says  Jeremiah)  thou  hast  deceived 
me,  and  I  was  deceived.  Thou  art  stronger 
than  I,  and  hast  prevailed." 

Jeremiah  not  only  upbraids  God  with 
deceiving  him,  but  in  chap.  4,  verse  9, 
he  upbraids  God  with  deceiving  the 
people  of  Jerusalem.  "Ah!  Lord  God, 
(says  he,)  surely  thou  hast  greatly  de- 
ceived this  people  and  Jerusalem,  saymg, 
ye  shall  have  peace,  whereas  the  sword 
reacheth  unto  the  soul." 

In  chap.  16,  verse  8,  the  Bible  becomes 
more  impudent,  and  calls  God,  in  plain 
language,  a  liar.  "  Wilt  thou,  (says  Je- 
remiah to  God,)  be  altogether  unto  me  as 
a  liar  and  as  waters  that  fail." 

Ezekiel,  chap.  14,  verse  9,'  makes  God 
to  say — "  If  the  prophet  be  deceived 
when  he  hath  spoken  a  thing,  /  the  Lord 
hath  deceived  that  prophet.''^  All  this 
is  downright  blasphemy. 


The  prophet  Micaiah,  as  Ke  ia  tailed, 
2  Chron.  chap.  18,  verse  18,  tells  another 
blasphemous  story  of  God. — "  I  saw,  (says 
he,)  the  Lord  sitting  on  his  throne,  and 
all  the  hosts  of  heaven  standing  on  his 
right  hand  and  on  his  left.  And  the 
Lord  said,  who  shall  entice  Ahab,  king  of 
Israel,  to  go  up  and  fall  at  Ramoth  Gi- 
lead?  And  one  spoke  after  this  manner, 
and  another  after  that  manner.  Then 
there  came  out  a  spirit  (Micaiah  does  not 
tell  us  where  he  came  from)  and  stood 
before  the  Lord,  (what  an  impudent 
feUow  this  spirit  was,)  and  said,  I  will  en- 
tice him.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him, 
wherewith?  and  he  said,  I  will  go  out  and 
be  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouth  of  all  his 
prophets.  And  the  Lord  said,  thou  shalt 
entice  him,  and  thou  shalt  also  prevail; 
go  out  and  do  even  so.'' 

We  often  hear  of  a  gang  of  thieves 
plotting  to  rob  and  murder  a  man,  and 
laying  a  plan  to  entice  him  out  that  they 
may  execute  their  design,  and  we  always 
feel  shocked  at  the  wickedness  of  such 
wretches;  but  what  must  we  think  of  a 
book  that  describes  the  Almighty  acting 
in  the  same  manner,  and  laying  plans  in 
heaven  to  entrap  and  ruin  mankind.  Our 
ideas  of  his  justice  and  goodness  forbid 
us  to  believe  such  stories,  and,  therefore, 
we  say  that  a  lying  spirit  has  l)een  in  the 
mouth  of  the  writers  of  the  books  of  the 
Bible. 

T.  P. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PROSPECT. 


In  addition  to  the  judicious  remarks  in  -  Noah,  "  Of  every  clean  beast  thou  shalt 
your  12th  number,  on  the  absurd  story  j  take  to  thee  by  sevens,  the  male  and  his 
of  Noah's  flood,  in  the  7th  chapter  of  female,  and  of  every  beast  that  are  not 
Genesis,  I  send  you  the  following:  clean,  by  two,  tlie  male  and  his  female." 

The  2nd  verse  makes  God  to  say  unto  '      Now,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  beasti 
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clean  and  unclean  in  the  time  of  Noah. 
Neither  were  there  any  such  people  as 
Jews  or  Israelites  at  that  time,  to  whom 
that  distinction  was  a  law.  The  law 
called  the  Law  of  Moses,  by  which  a  dis- 
tinction is  made,  beasts  clean  and  mi- 
clean,  was  not  until  several  hundred  years 
after  the  time  that  Noah  is  said  to  have 
lived.  The  story,  therefore,  detects  itself, 
because  the  inventor  forgot  himself,  by 
ruaking  God  make  use  of  an  expression 
that  could  not  be  used  at  the  time.     The 


blunder  is  of  the  same  kind  as  if  a  man  ia 
telling  a  story  about  America,  a  hundred 
years  ago,  should  quote  an  expression 
from  Mr.  Jefferson's  inaugural  speech,  as 
if  spoken  by  him  at  that  time. 

My  opinion  of  this  story  is  the  same  as 
what  a  man  once  said  to  another,  who 
asked  him,  in  a  drawling  tone  of  voice, 
"  Do  you  believe  the  account  about 
No-ah?"  The  other  replied  in  the  same 
voice,  all-no. 

T.  P 


RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE.* 


The  following  publication,  which  has  appeared  in  several  newspapers  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States,  shows  in  the  most  striking  manner,  the  character 
and  effects  of  religious  fanaticism,  and  to  what  extravagant  lengths  it  will  carry 
its  unruly  and  destructive  operations.  We  give  it  a  place  in  the  Prospect,  because 
we  think  the  perusal  of  it  will  be  gratifying  to  our  subscribers;  and,  because,  by 
exposing  the  true  character  of  such  frantic  zeal,  we  hope  to  produce  some  influence 
upon  the  reason  of  man,  and  induce  him  to  rise  superior  to  such  dreadful  illusions. 
The  judicious  remarks  at  the  end  of  this  account  were  communicated  to  us  by  a 
very  intelligent  and  faithful  friend  to  the  cause  of  Deism. 

Mxiract  from  a  Letter  of  the  Rev.  George  Scott  of  Mill  Creek,  Washington 
County,  Pennsylvania,  to  Colonel  M*Farren,  of  Mount  Bethel,  Northamp- 
ton County,  P,  dated  November  3,  1802. 


MY  Dear  Friend, 

We  have  wonderful  times  here.  God 
has  been  pleased  to  visit  this  barren  corner 
with  abundance  of  his  grace.  The  work 
began  in  a  neighbouring  congregation,  at 
a  sacramental  occasion,  about  the  last  of 
September.  It  did  not  make  its  appear- 
ance in  my  congregation  till  the  first 
Tuesday  of  October.  After  society  in  the 
night,  there  appeared  an  evident  stir 
among  the  young  people,  but  nothing  of : 
the  appearance  of  what  appeared  after-  \ 
wards.     Gn  Saturday  evening  following,  ; 

*  It  becomes  necessary  to  insert  Mr.  ; 
Scott*8  letter,  for  the  due  understacding  of  ; 
the  comments  made  upon  it  by  Mr.  Paine.  ; 
It  has  also  in  itself  much  interest,  as  exhibit-  \ 
iug  a  true  picture  of  the  awful  condition  in  ' 
which  priestcraft  has  iarolred  human  nature,  ' 


we  had  society,  but  it  was  dull  through- 
out. On  Sabbath-day  one  cried  out,  but 
nothing  else  extraordinary  appeared.— 
That  evening  I  went  part  of  the  way  io 
the  Raccoon  congregation,  when  the  sa- 
crament of  the  supper  was  administered; 
but  on  Monday  morning  a  very  strong 
impression  of  duty  constrained  me  to  re- 
turn to  my  congregation  in  the  Flats, 
when  the  work  was  begun.  We  met  in 
the  afternoon  at  the  meeting-house,  where 
we  had  a  warm  society.  In  the  evening 
we  removed  to  a  neighbouring    honse, 

by  inculcating  *'  the  doctrines  of  our  fallen 
state  by  nature,  and  the  way  of  recovering 
through  Christ."  A  more  childish  and  he- 
sotted  dogma,  I  will  venture  to  say,  was 
never  taught  in  the  most  barbarous  nation 
tb«t  ever  existed  in  the  world. — Editor. 
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where  we  continued  in  society  till  mid- 
night; numbers  wi-re  falling  all  the  time 
of  the  society. — After  the  people  were 
dismissed,  a  considerable  number  staid  imd 
sung  hymns,  till  perhaps  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  when  the  work  began  to 
the  astonishment  of  all.  Only  five  or  six 
were  left  able  to  take  care  of  the  rest,  to 
the  number  peiluips  of  near  forty. — They 
fell  in  all  directions,  on  benches,  on  beds, 
and  on  the  floor.  Next  moaning  the  peo- 
ple began  to  flock  in  from  all  quarters. 
One  girl  came  early  in  the  morning,  but 
did  not  get  within  one  hundred  yards  of 
the  house,  before  she  fell  powerless,  and 
was  carried  in.  We  could  not  leave  the 
liouse,  and  therefore  continued  society  all 
that  day  and  all  that  night,  and  on  Wed- 
nesday morning,  I  was  obliged  to  leave  a 
number  of  them  on  the  spot.  On  Thurs- 
day evening  we  met  again,  when  the  work 
was  amazing;  about  twenty  persons  lay 
to  all  appearance  dead  for  near  two  and  a 
half  hours,  and  a  great  number  crie<l  out 
with  sore  distress. — Friday,  I  preached  at 
Mill  Creek.  Here  nothing  appeared  more 
than  an  unusual  solenmity  That  even- 
ing we  had  society  where  great  numbers 
were  brought  under  conviction,  but  none 
fell.  On  Sabbath-day  I  preached  at  Mill 
Creek.  This  day  and  evening  was  a  very 
solemn  time,  but  none  fell.  On  Monday 
I  went  to  attend  presbytery,  but  returned 
on  Thursday  evening  to  the  Flats,  where 
society  was  appointetl,  when  numbers  were 
struck  down.  On  Saturday  evening  we 
had  society,  and  a  very  solemn  time — 
about  a  dozen  persons  lay  dead  three  and 
a  half  hours  by  the  watch.  On  Sabbath 
a  number  fell,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
continue  all  night  in  society,  as  we  had 
done  every  evening  we  had  met  before. 
On  Monday,  a  Mr.  Hughe*  preached  at 
Mill  Creek,  but  nothing  extraordinary  ap- 
l>eared,  only  a  great  deal  of  falling.  We 
concluded  to  divide  that  evening  into  two 
societies,  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
people.  Mr.  H.  attended  the  one  and  1 
the  other.  Nothing  strange  appeared 
where  Mr.  H.  attende<l;  but  where  I  at- 
tended, God  was  present  in  the  most 
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wonderful  manner.  I  believ€  there  wa» 
not  one  present  but  was  more  or  less  af- 
fected. A  considerable  number  fell  pow- 
erless, and  two  or  three,  after  laying  somo 
time,  recovered  with  joy,  and  spoke  nejir 
half  an  hour.  One,  especially,  declared 
in  a  surprising  manner  the  wonderful  view 
she  had  of  the  person,  character,  and  of- 
fices of  Christ,  with  such  accuracy  of  lan- 
guage, that  1  was  astonished  to  hear  it. 
Surely  this  must  bo  the  work  of  God! 
On  Thursday  we  had  a  lively  society,  but 
not  much  falling  down.  On  Saturday  we 
all  went  to  the  Cross  Roads,  and  attended 
a  sacrament.  Here  were,  perhaps,  about 
4000  people  collected  The  weather 
was  uncomfortable;  on  the  Sabbath-day  it 
rained,and  on  Monday  it  snowed.  Wo 
had  thirteen  ministers  present.  The  ex- 
ercises began  on  Saturday,  and  continued 
on  night  and  day  with  with  little  or  n» 
intermission.  Great  numbers  fell;  to 
speak  within  bounds,  there  were  upwards 
of  150  down  at  one  time,  and  some  of 
them  continued  three  or  four  hours  with 
but  little  appearance  of  life.  Numbers 
came  to,  rejoicing,  while  others  were 
deeply  distressed. — The  scene  was  won- 
derful; the  cries  of  the  distressed,  and  the 
agonizing  groans,  gave  some  faint  repre- 
sentation of  the  awful  cries  and  the  bitter 
screams,  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  extorted 
from  the  damned  in  hell.  But  what  is  to 
me  the  most  surprising,  of  those  who  have 
been  subjects  among  ray  people  with 
whom  I  have  conversed,  but  three  had 
any  terrors  of  hell  during  their  exercise. 
The  principal  cry  is,  0  how  long,  have  I 
rejected  Christ!  0  how  often  have  I  emr 
brued  my  hands  in  his  precious  blood  J 
0  how  often  hare  I  waded  through  hif 
precious  bhxxl  by  stifling  conviction!  0, 
this  dreadful  hard  heart!  0  what  ft 
dreadful  monster  sin  is!  It  was  my  niii 
that  nailed  Jesus  to  the  cross,  &c. 

The  preaching  is  various ;  some  thunder 
the  terrors  of  the  law — othe  s  preach  the 
mild  invitation  of  the  gospel.  For  my 
part,  since  the  work  began,  I  have  con- 
fined myself  chieflv  to  the  doctrines  of  our 
fallen  state  by  nature,  and  the  way  of  re- 
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coverytlirough Christ;  opening  i.he  way  j  most  engaging  manner  that  I  am  mawter 
of  salvation  ;  shewing  how  God  can  be  of,  without  an^^  strokes  of  terror.  Tlie 
just  and  yet  be  the  justifier  of  them  that  ,  convictions  and  cries  appear  to  l)e, 
believe  and  also  tlie  nature  of  true  faith  J  perhaps,  nearly  equal  under  all  tlwjse 
and  repentance;  pointing  out  the  differ- ^  diflerent  modes  of  preaching,  but  it  ap- 
ence  between  true  and  false  religion,  and  <  pears  the  most,  when  we  preach  on  the 
urging  the  invitations  of  the  gospel  in  the  I  fulness  and  frceness  of  salvation. 


REMARKS  BY  MR.  PAINE. 


In  the  fifth  chapter  of  JIark,  we  read 
a  strange  story  of  the  Devil  getting  into 
swine  after  he  had  been  turned  out  of  a 
man,  and  as  the  freaks  of  tlie  Devil  in 
that  story  and  tlie  tumble-down  de- 
scriptions in  this  are  very  much  alike; 
the  two  stories  ought  to  go  togetlier. 

"  And  they  came  over  unto  the  otlier  | 
side  of  the  sea,  into  the  country  of  the  ) 
Gadarenes.     And  when  he  was  come  out  ( 
of  the  ship,  immediately  there  met  him  1 
out  of  the  tombs  a  man  with  an  unclean  j 
spirit,  who  had  his  dwelling  among  the  j 
tombs;  and  no  one  could  bind  him,  no,  \ 
not   with  chains;    because  that  he  had  j 
been  often  bound  with  fetters  and  chaind, 
and  the  chains  had  been  plucked  asunder 
by  him,  and  the  fetters  broken  in  pieces; 
neither  could  any  man  tame  him.     And 
always,    night   and   day,  he  was  in  the 
mountains  and  in  the  tombs,  crying,  and 


cuttinor  himself  with   stones.     But  when 


he  saw  Jesus  afar  off,   he  ran  and  wor-  / 
shipped  him,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  I 
and  said,  what  have  I  to  do  with  thee,  | 
Jesus,  tliou  son  of  the  most  liigh  God?    I  < 
adjure  thee  by  God,  that  thou  torment  \ 
me  not.     (For  he  said  unto  him,  come  | 
out  of  the  man,  thou  unclean  spirit.)    And  } 
he  asked  him,  what  is  thy  name?  and  ho  | 
answered,   saying,  my   name  is  Legion:  j 
for  we  are  many.     And  he  besouglit  him  \ 
much  that  he  would  not  send  them  away  \ 
out  of  the  country.     Now  there  was  there, 
nigh  unto  the  mountains,  a  great  herd  of 
awine  feeding.     And  all  the  devils  be- 
■ought   him,   saying,    send   us  into   the 
swine,   that   we   may   enter   into  them. 
Aal  .^rthwith  Jesus   gave  them  leave. 


And  the  unclean  spirits  went  out,  and  en- 
tered into  the  swine;  and  the  herd  ran 
down  a  violently  steep  place  into  the  sea, 
(they  were  about  two  thousan.d,)  and  were 
choked  in  the  sea." 

The  force  of  imagination  is  capable  of 
producing  strange  effects.  When  animal 
magnetism  began  in  France,  which  was 
while  Dr.  Franklin  was  minister  to  that 
•country,  the  wonderful  accounts  given  of 
the  wonderful  effects  it  produced  on  the 
persons  who  were  under  the  operation  ex- 
ceeded anything  related  in  the  foregoing 
letter  from  Washington  County.  They 
tumbled  down,  fell  into  trances,  roared 
and  rolled  about  like  persons  supposed  to 
be  bewitched.  The  government,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  fact,  or  detect  the  im- 
position, appointed  a  committee  of  phy- 
sicians to  inquire  into  the  case,  and 
Doctor  Franklin  was  requested  to  accom- 
pany them,  which  he  did. 

The  committee  went  to  the  operator's 
house,  and  the  persons  on  whom  an  ope- 
ration was  to  be  performed  were  assem- 
bled. They  were  placed  in  the  position 
in  which  they  had  been  when  undei 
former  operations,  and  blindfolded.  In 
a  little  time  they  began  to  show  signs  of 
agitation,  and  in  the  space  of  about  two 
hours  they  went  through  all  the  frantic 
airs  they  had  shown  before:  but  the  case 
was,  that  no  operation  was  performing 
upon  them,  neither  was  the  operator  in 
the  room,  for  he  had  been  ordered  out  of 
it  by  the  physicians;  but  as  the  persons 
did  not  know  this,  they  supposed  him  pre- 
sent and  operating  upon  them.  It  was 
the  effect  of  imaginatio^i  only.     Doctor 
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Franklin,,  in  relating  this  account  to  the  i  have  been  hung  for  witehcnifi.,  and  \i» 
writer  of  tliis  article,  said  that  he  thought^  more  ancient  times  the  poor  falling  dowit 
government  might  as  well  have  let  it  |  folks  would  have  been  supposed  to  be  poi- 
gone  on,  for  that  as  imagination  some- <  sessed  of  a  devil,  like  the  man  in  Mark, 
times  produced  disorders,  it  might  also  |  among  the  tombs.  The  procuress  that 
care  some.  It  is  fortunate,  ho\v'ever,  that  <  reason  and  Deism  make  in  the  world, 
this  falling  down  and  crying  out  scene  did  \  lessens  the  force  of  superstition,  ?nd 
not  happen  in  New  England  a  century  >  abates  the  spirit  of  persecution. 
ago,  for  if  it  had,  the  preachers  would  ) 


THE  WILL  OF  THOMAS  PAINE 


The  last  Will  and  Testament  of  me,  , 
the   subscriber,   Thomas  Paine,  reposing  i 
co^ifidencc  in  my  Creator  God,  and  in  no  | 
other  being,  for  I  know  of  no  other,  nor  < 
believe  in  any  other.     I   Thomas  Paine,  | 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  author  of  the  | 
work   entitled    Common  Sense,  written  i 
in    Philadelphia,  in  1775,  and  published  j 
in  that  city  the   l)eginning  of  January,  \ 
i776,  which   awoke    America   to  a  de- 
claration of  Independence  on  the  fourth 
of  July  following,  which  was  as  fast  as 
the  work  could  spread  through  such  an 
extensive  country;  author  also  of  several 
numbers  of  the  American  Crisis,  thir- 
teen in  all;  published  occasionally  during 
the  progress  of  the  revolutionary  war — • 
the  last  is  on  the  peace;  author  also  of 
Mights  of  Man,  parts  the  first  and  se- 
cond, written  and  published  in  London, 
in  1791  and  1702;  author  also  of  a  work 
on  religion.  Age  of  Reason,  parts  the 
first  and  second.     N.  B,  I  have  a  third 
part  by  me  in  manuscript,  and  an  answer 
to  the  Bishop  of  Llandatf;  author  also  of 
a  work,  lately  published,  entitled  Exami- 
nation of  the  Passages  in   the  New 
Testament^  Quoted  from  the  Old,  and 
called    Prophecies   concerning  Jesus 
Christ,  and  shewing  there  are  no  Pro- 
phecies of  any  such  Person;    author 
also  of  several  other  works  not  here  enu- 
merated.  Dissertation   on    the    First 
Principles  of  Government, — Decline 
and  Fall  of  the   F)iglish   System  of 
Finance — Agrarian  Justice,  <kc.  d-c, 
make  this  my  last  Will  and  Testament, 


that  is  to  say;  I  give  and  bequeath  to 
my  executors  hereinafter  appointed,  Wal- 
ter Morton  and  Thomas  Addis  Emmet, 
thirty^  shares  I  hold  in  the  New  York 
Phoenix  Insurance  Company,  which  cost 
me  fourteen  hundred  and  seventy  dollars, 
they  are  worth  now  upwards  of  fifteen 
hundred  dollars,  and  all  my  moveable  ef- 
fects, and  also  the  money  that  may  be  in 
my  trunk  or  elsewhere  at  the  time  of  my 
decease,  paying  thereout  the  expenses  of 
my  funeral,  in  trust  as  to  the  said 
shares,  moveables,  and  money  for  Mar- 
garet Brazier  Bonneville,  of  Paris,  for 
her  own  sole  and  separate  use,  and  at 
her  own  proposal,  notwithstanding  her 
coverture.  As  to  my  farm  in  New  Ro- 
chelle,  I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  the 
same  to  my  said  executors,  Walter  Mor- 
ton and  Thomas  Addis  Emmett,  and  to 
the  survivor  of  them,  his  heirs  and  as- 
signs forever,  ix  TRUST  nevertheless,  to 
sell  and  dispose  thereof,  now  in  the  occu- 
pation of  Andrew  A.  Dean,  beginning  at 
the  west-end  of  the  orchard,  and  running 

in  a  line  with  the  land  sold  to  • 

Coles,  to  the  end  of  the  farm,  and  to  ap- 
ply the  money  arising  from  such  sale  as 
iiereinafter  directed.  T  give  to  my  friends 
Walter  Morton,  of  the  New  York'Phoenix 
Insurance  Company,  and  Thomas  Addis 
Emmet,  Councillor  of  Law,  late  of  Ire- 
land, two  hundred  dollars  eacli,  and  one 
hundred  dollars  to  Mrs.  Palmer,  widow  of 
Elihu  Palmer,  late  of  New  York,  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  money  arising  from  the 
said  sale;  and  I  give  the  remainder  of  the 
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money  arising  from  that  sale,  one-half 
thereof  to  Clio  Rickman,  of  High  or  Up- 
per !Marvlebone-street,  London,  and  the 
other  half  to  Nicholas  Bonneville  of  Paris, 
husband  of  Margai-et  B.  Bonneville,  afore- 
said: and  as  to  the  south  jiart  of  tlie  said 
farm,  containing  upM'ards  of  one  hundred 


does  not  belong  to  their  society,  but  if 
they  do,  or  Avill  admit  it,  I  would  prefer 
being  buried  there:  my  father  belonged 
to  that  profession,  aRd  I  was  partly 
brought  up  in  it.  But  if  it  is  not  con- 
sistent with  their  rules  to  do  this,  I  de- 
sire to  be  buried  on  mv  own  fann  at  New 


acres,  in  trust  to  rent  out  the  same  or  \  Rochelle.     The  place  where  I  am  to  be 


otherwise  put  it  to  profit,  as  shall  be  found 
most  adviseable,  and  to  pay  the  rents  and 
protits  thereof  to  the  said  Margaret  B. 
Bonneville,  in  trust  for  her  children,  Ben- 
jamin Bonneville,  and  Thomas  Bonneville, 
their  education  and  maintenance,  until 
ihey  come  to  the  age  of  twenty -one  years, 
in  order  that  she  may  bring  them  well  up, 
give  them  good  and  useful  learning,  and 
instruct  them  in  their  duty  to  God,  and 


buried,  to  be  a  square  of  twelve  feet,  to 
be  enclosed  with  rows  of  trees,  and  a 
stone  or  post  and  rail  fence,  with  a  head 
stone  with  my  name  and  age  engraved 
upon  it,  author  of  Common  Setise.  I 
nominate,  constitute  and  appoint  Walter 
Morton,  of  the  New  York  Phoenix  In- 
surance Company,  and  Thomas  Addis 
Emmet t,  Councillor  at  Law,  late  of  Ire- 
land, and  Margaret  B.    Bonneville,   ex- 


tlie  practice  of  morality,  the  rent  of  the  \  editors  and  executrix  to  this  my  last  Will 
land,  or   the   interest   of  the  money  for  \  and  Testament,  requesting  them  the  said 


which  it  may  be  sold,  as  hereinafter  men- 
tioned, to  be  employed  in  their  education. 


And  after  the  youngest  of  the  said  children    they  conveniently  can  to  Mrs.  Bonneville, 


shall  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty- 


Walter  Morton  and  Tliomas  Addis  Em- 
met, that  they  will  give  what  assistance 


one  years,  in  further  trust  to  convey  the  '  up.     Tims   placing 


and  see  that  the  children  be  well  brought 


f?ame  to  the  said  children,  share  and  share 
alike,  in  fee  simple.  But  if  it  shall  be 
thought  advisable  by  my  executors  and 
executrix,  or  the  survivor  or  survivors  of 
.them,  at  any  time  before  the  youngest  of 
the  said  children  shall  come  of  age,  to 
sell  and  dispose  of  the  said  south  side  ot 
the  said  farm,  in  that  case  I  hereby  au- 
thorize and  empower  my  said  executors  to 
sell  and  dispose  of  the  same,  and  I  direct 
that  the  money  arising  from  such  sale  be 
put  into  stock,  either  in  the  United  States 
Bank  stock,  or  New  York  Phoenix  In- 
surance Company  stock,  the  interest  oi 
dividends  thereof  to  be  applied  as  is  al- 
ready directed  for  the  education  and  main- 
tenance of  the  said  children,  and  the  prin- 
cipal to  be  transferred  to  the  said  children, 
or  the  survivor  of  them,  on  his  or  their 
coming  of  age.  I  know  not  if  the  society 
of  people  called  Quakers  admit  a  j>crson 
t^.  be  buried  in  their  burying  ground,  who 


ifidenc 


their 


friendship,  I  herewith  take  my  final  leave 
of  them  and  of  the  w^orld.  I  have  lived 
an  honest  and  useful  life  to  mankind;  my 
time  has  been  spent  in  doing  good,  and  I 
die  in  perfect  composure  and  resignation 
to  the  will  of  my  Creator  God.  Dated 
this  eighteenth  day  of  January,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  nine; 
and  I  have  also  signed  my  name  to  the 
other  sheet  of  this  Will  in  testimony  of 
its  being  a  part  thereof. 

THOMAS  PAINE.  (L.  S.) 
Signed,  sealed,  published  and  declared 
by  the  Testator,  in  our  presence,  Avho  at 
his  request,  and  in  the  presence  of  each 
other,  have  set  our  names  as  witnesses 
thereto,  the  words  "  published  and  de- 
clared "  first  interlined. 

Wm.  Keese. 

James  Angevine. 

Cornelius  I^vdiir. 
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THE  STRANGE  STORY  OF 

KORAH,    DATIIAX,    AND    ABIRAM. 
y^wnherSy  chap,  xvi.,  accounted  for. 


Old  ballads  s'mg  ot  Cheve.v-Ch.iee, 

Beneath  whose  rueful  shade, 
TuU  many  a  valiant  man  \vas  slain, 

And  many  a  widow  made. 

But  I  will  tell  of  one  much  worse       ' 
That  happ'd  in  days  of  yore:  '^ 

All  in  the  barren  wilrteiiiess, 
Beside  the  Jordan  shore. 

Where  Moses  led  the  children  forth, 

Call'd  chosen  tribes  of  God, 
And  fed  them  forty  years  with  quails, 

And  ruled  them  with  a  rorl. 

A  dreadful  fray  once  rose  among 
These  self-named  tribes  of  I  Am; 

Where  Korah  fell,  and  by  his  side 
Tell  Dathan  and  Abiram. 

An  earthquake  swallowed  thousands 
And  fire  came  down  like  stones*, 

Which  slew  their  sons  and  daughters  all. 
Their  wives  and  little  ones. 

'Twas  all  about  old  Aaron's  tythes 
This  murdering  quairel  rose; 

For  tythes  are  worldly  things  of  oW, 
That  lead  from  words  to  blows. 

A  Jew'ol  Venice  lias  explained, 

In  language  of  his  nation. 
The  manner  how  this  fray  began. 

Of  which  here  is  translation. 


'  f 
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There  was  a  widow  old  and  poor, 
Who  scarce  hei'self  could  keep; 

Her  stock  of  goods  was  very  small. 
Her  flocks  one  sing-ie  slieep. 

And  when  her  time  of  shearinEj  catne,  ■-*-*-'  »^ 
She  counted  much  her  gains; 

For  now,  said  she,  I  sliall  be  blest 
With  plenty  for  my  pains. 

When  Aaron  heard  tlie  sheep  was  sheared 

And  gave  a  good  increase, 
He  straightway  sent  his  tything  man 

And  took  away  the  fleece. 

At  this  the  weeping  widow  went 

To  Korah  to  complain. 
And  Korah  he  to  Aaron  M'ent 

In  order  to  explain. 

But  Aaron  said  in  such  a  case, 
There  can  be  no  forbearing, 

The  law  ordains  that  thou  shalt  give 
The  first  fleece  of  thy  shearing. 

When  lambing  time  was  come  about, 

This  sheep  became  a  dam; 
And  bless'd  the  widow's  mournful  hefurt, 

B}-  bringing  forth  a  lamb. 

\Vlicn  Aaron  heard  the  sheep  had  jonng. 

He  staid  till  it  was  grown. 
And  then  he  sent  his  tything  man^ 
••"  And  took  it  for  his  own. 

Again  the  weeping  widow  went 

To  Korah  with  her  grief, 
But  Aaron  said,  in  such  a  case. 

There  could  be  no  relief. 

For  in  the  holy  law  'tis  writ. 

That  whilst  thou  keep'st  the  stools. 

Thou  shalt  present  unto  the  Lord 
The  firstling  of  thy  flock. 

The  widow  then  in  deep  distress, 

And  having  nouglit  to  eat. 
Against  her  will  she  killed  the  sheep. 

To  feed  upon  tlie  meat, 
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AVlien  Aaron  heard  the  sheep  was  killed. 

He  sent  and  took  a  limb; 
Which  by  the  holy  law  he  said 

Pertained  unto  him; 

For  in  the  holy  law  'tis  writ, 

Tiiat  when  thou  kill'st  a  beast. 
Thou  shalt  a  shoulder  and  a  breast 

Present  unto  the  priest. 

The  widow  then  worn  out  with  grieli 

Sat  down  to  mourn  and  weep; 
And  in  a -fit  of  passion  said, 

The  devil  take  the  sheep. 

Then  Aaron  took  the  whole  away, 

And  said  the  laws  record, 
That  all  and  each  devoted  thing 

Belongs  unto  the  Lord. 

The  widow  went  among  her  kin, 

The  tribes  of  Israel  rose; 
And  all  the  widows  young  and  old, 

PuU'd  Aaron  by  the  nose.  < 

But  Aaron  called  an  earthquake  up. 

And  fire  from  outtlie  sky; 
And  all  the  cunsolation  is — 

The  Bible  tells  a  lie. 


THE  TALE  OF  THE  MONK  AND  JEW, 

VERSIFIED. 


An  unbelieving  Jew  one  day 
"Was  skating  o'er  the  icy  way, 
Which  being  brittle  let  him  iur 
Just  deep  enough  to  catch  his  chin; 
And  in  that  woful  plight  he  hung, 
Vith  only  power  to  move  his  tongue. 

A  brother  skater  near  at  hand, 
A  Papist,  born  in  foreign  land. 
With  hasty  strokes  directly  flew 
To  save  poor  Mordecai  the  Jew 
But  first,  quoth  he,  I  must  enjoin 
That  you  renounce  your  faith  for  mine; 
There's  no  entreaties  else  will  do, 
'Tis  heresy  to  help  a  Jew 

"  Forswear  mine  fiiit !     No!  Cot  forhitl 
Dat  would  be  fery  base  indeed, 
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Come  never  mind  such  tln^s  as  deeze, 
Tink,  tink,  how  fery  liard  it  freeze. 
jMore  coot  you  do,  more  coot  you  be, 
Vat  signifies  your  fait  to  me. 
Come  tink  agen,  liow  cold  and  vet. 
And  help  me  out  von  little  bit." 

By  holy  mass,  'tis  hard,  I  own, 
'  To  see  a  man  both  hang  and  drown, 

And  can't  relieve  him  from  his  plight 
Because  he  is  an  Israelite; 
The  church  refuses  all  assistance. 
Beyond  a  certain  pale  and  distance; 
And  all  the  service  I  can  lend,  " 

Is  praying  for  your  soul,  my  friend. 
^  "Pi ay  for  mine  soul,  hal  ha!  you  make  melaugfc^ 
You  petter  lielp  me  out  py  half: 
Mine  soul  I  farrant  vill  take  care 
To  pray  for  nown  self,  my  tear; 
So  tink  a  little  now  for  me 
'Tis  I  am  in  de  hole,  not  she." 

The  church  forbids  it,  friend,  and  saitil 
That  all  shall  die  who  have  no  faith. 

"  Veil,  if  I  must  p»;lieve,  I  must. 
But  help  me  out  von  little  first." 

Ko,  not  an  inch  without  Amen, 
That  seals  the  whole — '*  Veil,  hejir  me  dei> 
I  here  renounce  for  coot  and  all, 
De  race  of  Jews  both  great  and  sraali; 
'Tis  the  vurst  trade  pcneath  the  sun. 
Or  vurst  religion;  dat's  all  von. 
Dey  cheat,  and  get  deir  living  py't. 
And  lie,  and  swear  de  lie  is  right*  ♦ 

I'll  go  to  mass  as  soon  as  ever 
I  get  to  toder  side  de  river. 
So  help  me  out,  dow  Christian  friend, 
Dat  J  may  do  as  I  intend." 

Perhaps  you  do  intend  to  cheat. 
If  once  you  get  upon  your  feet. 

"  No,  no,  I  do  intend  to  be 
A  Christian,  such  a  one  as  dee.** 
For,  thought  the  Jew,  he  is  as  muck 
A  Christian  man  as  I  am  such. 

The  bigot  Papist  joyful  hearted 
To  hear  the  heretic  converted, 
Bepli*4  to  the  designing  Jew, 
This  was  a  happy  fall  for  you; 
You'd  better  die  a  Christian  now, 
For  if  you  live  you'll  change  your  vow. 
Then  said  no  more,  but  in  a  trice, 
^■1  PoppM  Moidecai  beneath  the  ice. 
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SONG. 

.,  i->»^^  THE  FOURTH  OF  JULY. 
Tune — "  Rule  Britannia.*' 

.'...■■  ^.  ~*  ..ITill  ai,i 

!H«ii»  great  republic  of  the  world, 

Tlie  risin;:^  empire  of  the  west; 

Where  faiu'd  Columbus'  mighty  mind  inspired. 

Gave  tortured  Europe  scenes  of  I'est  I 

CHOHUS. 

Ik  thou  for  ever  great,  for  ever  great  and  free. 
The  land  of  love  and  liberty. 

Beneath  thy  spreading  mantle  vine. 
Besides  thy  flow'ry  groves  and  springs, 
And  on  thy  lofty,  thy  lofty  mountains'  brow 
jlay  all  thy  sons  and  fair  ones  sing, 

Be  thou  for  ever  great,  &o. 

From  thee  may  hated  Discord  fly,       immm  htd  I 
With  all  her  dark  and  dreary  train; 
And -whilst  thy  mighty,  thy  mighty  waters  roll     '»li 
May  heart  endearing  concord  reign,  ^ 

Be  thou  for  ever  great,  &<W7.A 
M 
Far  as  the  vast  Atlantic  pours 
Its  loaded  waves  to  human  sight,  :'  >^>7  n 

There  may  thy  starry,  thy  starry  standard  shine. 
The  constellation  of  thy  right. 

Be  thou  for  ever  great,  &01. 

Let  laureats  sing  their  birth-day  odes,.  '-^:-  i^- 

Or  how  that  death,  like  thunders,  hurl'd;      t»  l*^ 
Tis  oars  the  charter,  the  charter  ours  alone 
To  sing  the  birth-day  of  a  world. 

Be  thou  for  ever  great,  JUw 

May  ages,  as  they  rise,  proclaim 

The  glories  of  thy  natal  day; 

And  restless  Europe,  from  thy  example  Icam 

To  live,  to  rule,  and  to  obey. 

Be  thou  for  ever  great,  4kv 
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\*  Mr.  Paine  corresponded  with  a  lady,  and  dated  his  letters  from  "  Tlie  Castle  in 
Air,"  while  she  addressed  hers  from  "  The  Little  Corner  of  the  World.  For  reasons 
which  he  knew  not,  their  intercourse  was  suddenly  suspended,  and  for  some  time  he 
believed  his  foir  friend  in  obscurity  and  distress.  Many  years  afterwards,  however, 
he  met  her  unexpectedly  at  Paris  in  the  most  affluent  circumstances,  and  married  to 
Sir  Robert  Smith,     The  following  is  a  copy  of  one  of  these  poetical  effusions. 


FROM  THE  CASTLE  IN  THE  AIR,  TO 
THE  LITTLE  CORNER  OF  THE  WORLD. 


In  the  region  of  clouds  where  the  whirlwinds  arise, 

My  castle  of  fimoy  was  built. 
The  turrets  reflected  the  blue  of  the  skies. 

And  the  windows  with  sun-beams  were  gilt. 

The  rainbow  sometimes  in  its  beautiful  state, 

Enamell'd  the  mansion  around. 
And  the  figures  that  fancy  in  clouds  can  create. 

Supplied  me  with  gardens  and  grouna. 

I  had  grottos  and  fountains,  and  orange  tree  groves, 
I  had  all  that  enchantment  has  told; 

I  had  sweet  shady  walks  hv  the  gods  and  their  loves, 
I  had  mountains  of  coral  aiid  gold. 

But  a  storm  that  I  felt  not,  had  risen  and  roU'd, 

Wiiile  rapt  in  a  slumber  I  lay: 
And  when  I  looked  out  in  thq  morning,  behold! 

^ly  castle  was  carried  away. 

It  passM  over  rivers,  and  vallies,  and  groves — 

The  world  it  was  all  in  my  view — 
I  thought  of  my  friends,  of  their  fates,  of  their  loves, 

And  often,  fuil  often  of  you. 

At  length  it  came  over  a  beautiful  scene, 

That  nature  and  silence  had  made: 
The  place  .was  but  small — but  'twas  sweetly  serene. 

And  chequered  witli  sun-shine  and  shade. 

1  gaz*d  and  I  envied  with  painful  good  will, 
And  grew  tired  of  my  seat  in  the  air: 

When  all  of  a  sudden  my  castle  stood  still, 
As  if  some  attraction  was  there. 

like  a  lark  from  the  sky  it  came  fluttering  down, 

And  placed  me  exactly  in  view — 
When  who  should  I  meet  in  this  charmmg  iretreat 

This  corner  of  calmness — but  you. 
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Delighteil  to  find  you  in  honour  and  ease 

I  felt  no  more  sorrow  nor  pain; 
And  the  wind  coming  fair,  I  ascended  the  breeze 

And  went  back  with  my  castle  again. 


SONG  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  GENERAL  WOLFF 


la  a  mouldering  cave,  where  the  wi'etched  retreat, 

Britannia  sat  wasted  with  cave; 
She  nionrn'd  for  her  Wolfe,  and  exclaim'd  against  hie 

And  gave  herself  up  to  despair. 
The  walls  of  h^v  cell  she  had  sculptured  around 

With  the  feats  of  her  favourite  son. 
And  even  the  dust,  as  it  lay  on  the  ground. 

Was  engraved  with  some  deeds  he  had  done 

The  sire  of  th?  gods,  from  his  chrystalline  throne 

lieheld  the  disconsolate  dame. 
And,  moved  with  her  tears,  he  sent  Mercury  dowu, 

And  these  were  tiie  tidings  that  came 
Britaimia,  forbear,  not  a  sigh,  or  a  tear. 

For  thy  Wolfe,  so  deservedly  lovcd; 
Your  tears  shjt-L  be  changed  into  triumpns  of  joy, 

For  tliy  Wolfe  is  not  dead  but  removed. 

The  sons  of  the  east,  the  proud  giants  of  old, 

Have  crept  from  their  darksome  abodes. 
And  this  is  the  news,  as  in  heaven  it  was  told, 
They  were  marching  to  war  with  the  gods. 
A  council  was  held  in  the  chambers  of  Jove, 
And  this  was  their  tinal  decree, 
.  That  Wolfe  should  be  call'd  to  the  armies  above, 

/  \ud  the  charge  was  entrusted  to  me. 

To  the  plains  of  Quebec  with  the  orders  I  flew, 

He  begg'd  for  a  moment's  delay; 
He  cry'd,  "  Oh  forbear,  let  me  victory  hear, 

"  And  then  thy  commands  I'll  obey." 
With  a  darksome  thick  film  I  eucorapassM  his  eyes. 

And  bore  him  away  in  an  urn; 
Lest  the  fondness  he  bore  to  his  own  native  shore 

Should  induce  him  again  to  return. 
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LIBERTY  TREE. 


Tuxn— "  JVte  Gods  of  the  Greeks.** 


In  a  chariot  of  light,  from  the  regions  of  day, 

Tiie  goddess  of  liberty  came, 
Ten  tlioiisand  celestials  directed  the  way. 

And  hither  conducted  the  dame. 
A  fair  budding  branch  from  the  garden  above, 

Whei'e  millions  with  millions  agiee. 
She  brought  in  her  hand,  as  a  pledge  of  her  love. 

And  the  plant  she  named  liberty  Tree, 

The  celestial  exotic  struck  deep  in  the  ground. 

Like  a  native  it  flourish'd  and  bore: 
Tlie  fame  of  its  fruit  drew  the  nations  around. 

To  seek  out  this  peaceable  shore, 
Unmindful  of  names  or  distinction  they  came. 

For  freemen  like  brothers  agi-ee; 
With  one  spirit  endued,  they  one  friendship  pursued. 

And  their  temple  was  Liberty  Tree, 

Beneath  this  fair  tree,  like  the  patriarchs  of  old, 

Their  bread  in  contentment  they  ate, 
Unvex'd  with  the  troubles  ol  silver  or  gold. 

The  cares  of  the  grand  and  the  great. 
AVith  timber  and  tar  they  01 1  England  supplied, 

And  supported  her  power  on  the  sea: 
Her  battles  they  fouaht,  without  getting  a  groat. 

For  the  honour  of  Liberty  Tree. 

But  hear,  0  ye  swains  ('tis  a  tale  most  profane,) 

How  all  the  tyrannical  powers, 
King,  Commons,  and  Lords,  are  uniting  amain, 

To  cut  down  this  guardian  of  ours. 
From  the  east  to  the  west  blow  the  trumpet  to  arms. 

Through  the  land  let  the  sound  of  it  flee; 
Let  the  far  and  the  near,  all  unite  with  a  chetjr. 

In  defence  of  c>ur  Liberty  Tree. 
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THE  FARMER'S  DOG. 


The  following  story,  ridiculous  as  it  is,  is  a  fact.  A  farmer  at  New  Shoreliam,  near 
Brighthelmstone,  having  voted  at  an  election  for  a  member  of  Parliament,  contrary  tor 
the  pleasure  of  three  neighbouring  justices,  they  took  revenge  on  his  dog,  which  they 
caused  to  be  hanged,  for  starting  a  hare  up«)n  the  voad. 


Three  justices  (so  says  my  tale) 

Once  met  upon  tlie  public  weal, 

Tor  learning,  law,  and  parts  profound. 

Their  fame  was  spread  the  country  round  j 

Each  by  his  wondrous  art  could  tell 

Of  things  as  strange,  as  Sydrophel; 

Or  by  the  help  of  sturdy  ale, 

So  cleverly  could  tell  a  tale. 

That  half  the  gaping  standers  by 

Would  laugh  aloud:  the  rest  would  cry. 

Or  by  the  help  of  nobler  wine, 

Wouid  knotty  points  so  nice  define. 

That  in  an  instant  right  was  wrong, 

Yet  did  not  hold  that    sation  long. 

For  while  they  talk'd  of  wrong  and  right, 

You'd  see  the  question  out  of  sight. 

Each  knew  by  practice  where  to  turn 

To  every  powerful  page  in  JBurn, 

And  could  by  help  of  note  and  book 

Talk  law  like  Littleton  and  Coke. 

Each  knew  by  instinct  when  and  where 

A  farmer  caught  or  kill'd  a  hare. 

Could  tell  if  any  man  haii  got 

One  hundred  pounds  per  ann.  or  not. 

Or,  what  was  greater,  could  divine 

If  it  was  only  ninety-nine. 

For  when  the  hundred  wanted  one, 

They  took  away  the  owner's  gun. 

Knew  by  the  leering  of  an  eye 

If  girls  had  lost  their  chastity, 

And  if  they  had  not — would  divine 

Some  way  to  make  their  virtue  shine. 

These  learned  brothers  being  assembled 
(At  which  the  country  fear'd  and  trembled^ 
A  warrant  sent  io  bring  before  'era, 
One  farmer  Short,  who  dwelt  at  Shoreham, 
Upon  a  great  and  heavy  charge. 
Which  we've  cited  here  at  large. 
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That  those  who  were  not  there  might  read, 
In  after  days  the  mighty  deed; 

Viz. 
"  That  he,"  the  'foresaid  farmer  Short, 

^*  Being  by  the  d 1  moved,  had  not, 

u»n  ,m«j^         *'  One  hundred  pounds  per  annum  got, 
■     '  "  That  having  not  (in  form  likewise) 

"  The  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes, 
"  By  force  and  arms  did  keep  and  cherish, 
"  Within  the  'foresaid  town  and  parish, 
*'  Against  the  statute  so  provided, 
"  A  dog.     And  there  the  dog  abided. 
"  That  he,  tliis  dog,  did  then  and  there, 
"  Pursue  and  take  and  kill  a  hare, 
*'  Which  treason  was,  or  some  such  thing, 
*'  Against  our  sovereign  lord  the  Kixa.'* 

The  constable  was  bid  to  jog. 

And  bring  the  farmer — not  tlie  dog. 

But  Fortune,  whose  perpetual  wheel 
Orinds  disappointment  sharp  as  steel, 
On  purpose  to  attack  the  pride 
Of  those  who  over  others  ride. 
So  nicely  brought  the  matter  rouna. 
That  Farmer  Short  could  not  be  found, 
Which  plunged  the  bench  in  so  much  doubt 
They  knew  not  what  to  go  about. 
But  after  pondering,  pro  and  con^ 
And  mighty  reasonings  thereupon. 
They  found  on  opening  of  the  laws, 
That  he,  the  dog  aforesaid,  was 
By  being  privy  to  the  fact, 
V/ithin  the  meaning  of  the  act. 
And  since  the  master  had  withdrawn. 
And  was  the  Lerd  knows  whither  gone. 
They  judged  it  right,  and  good  in  law. 
That  he,  the  dog,  should  answer  for 
"Such  crimes  as  t^e-y  by  proof  could  shew 
Were  acted  by  himself  and  Co., 
♦  The  constable  again  Avas  sent, 

To  bring  the  dog,  or  dread  th'  event. 

Poor  Porter,  right  before  the  door, 

Was  guarding  of  his  master's  store; 

And  as  the  constable  approach'd  him, 

He  caught  him  by  the  leg  and  broacii'd  him; 

Poor  Porter  thought  (if  dogs  can  think) 

He  came  to  gteal  his  master's  chink. 

The  man,  by  virtue  of  his  staff. 

Bid  people  help;  not  stand  and  laugh; 
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On  which  a  mighty  rout  began; 

Some  blamed  the  clog;  and  some  the  man. 

Some  said  he  had  no  business  there, 

Some  said  he'd  business  every  where. 

At  length  the  constable  prevail'd, 

And  those  who  would  not  help  were  jail'd; 

And  taking  Porter  by  the  collar. 

Commanded  all  the  guards  to  follow. 

The  justices  received  the  felon, 
With  greater  form  than  I  can  tell  on. 
And  quitting  of  their  wine  and  puivh. 
Began  upon  liim — all  at  once. 

At  length  a  curious  quibble  rose. 

How  far  the  law  could  interpose, 

For  it  was  proved,  and  rightly  too. 

That  he,  the  dog,  did  not  pursue 

The  hare,  with  any  ill  intent, 

But  only  followed  by  the  scent; 

And  she,  the  hare,  by  running  hard, 

Through  heage  and  ditch,  without  regard. 

Plunged  in  a  pond,  and  there  was  drowa'J, 

And  by  a  neighb'ring  justice  found: 

Wherefore,  tliough  he  the  hare  annoyed^ 

It  can't  be  said  that  he  destroyed; 

It,  even  can't  be  proved  he  beat  her. 

And  "  to  destroy,"  must  mean,  "  to  eat  her." 

Did  you  e'er  see  a  gamester  struck, ; 

With  all  the  symptoms  of  ill  luck? 

Or  mark  the  visage  which  appears,] 

AVhen  even  Hope  herself  despairs? 

3d  look'd  the  bench,  and  every  brother 

Sad  pictures  drew  of  one  another; 

Till  one  more  learned  than  the  rest. 

Rose  up,  and  thus  the  court  addressed. 

"  Why,  gentlemen,  1*11  tell  yon  how, 
"  Ye  may  clear  up  this  matter  now, 
*'  For  I  am  of  opinion  strong 
"  The  dog  deserves,  and  shall  be  hung, 
"  Fll  prove  it  by  as  plain  a  case, 
"  As  is  the  nose  upon  your  face. 

*'  "Now  if,  suppose,  a  man,  or  so, 
"  Should  be  obliged,  or  not,  to  go, 
"  About,  or  not  about  a  case, 
*'  To  this,  or  that,  or  t'other  place; 
"  And  if  another  man,  for  fun, 
**  Should  fire  a  pistol  (viz.)  a  giln. 
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*  And  he,  the  first,  by  knowing  not 

"  That  he,  the  second  man  had  shot, 

*'  Should  undesign'dly  meet  the  bullet, 

"  Against  the  throat  {in  Greek)  the  gullet, 

*'  And  get  such  mischief  by  the  hit 

"As  should  unsense  him  of  his  wit, 

*'  And  if  that,  after  that,  he  died, 

"  D'ye  think  the  other  mayn't  be  tried? 

"  Most  sure  he  must,  and  hang'd,  because 

*'  He  fired  his  gun  against  the  laws: 

**  For  'tis  a  case  most  clear  and  plain, 

"  Had  A.  not  shot,  B.'d  not  been  slain: 

*'  So  had  the  dog  not  chased  the  hare, 

"  She  never  had  been  drown 'd — thafs  clear/ 

This  logic,  rhetoric,  and  wit. 

So  nicely  did  the  matter  hit, 

That  Porter — though  unheard,  was  cast, 

And  in  a  halter  breathed  his  last. 

The  justices  adjourn'd  to  dine. 

And  whet  their  logic  up  with  wine. 
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THE  SNOW-DROP  AND  CRITIC, 

A  DIALOGUE. 


To  the  Publisher  of  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine. 

Sir — 1  have  given  your  very  modest  Snow-Drop  what,  I  think,  Shakspeai* 
jails  "  a  local  habitation  and  a  name; ''  that  is,  I  have  made  a  poet  of  him,  and  have 
^ent  him  to  take  possession  of  a  page  in  your  next  magazine.  Here  he  comes,  diB- 
()uting  with  a  Critic  about  the  proi)erty  of  a  Prologue. 

Enter  Critic  and  SNOW-Dnor. 

CRITIC. 
Prologues  to  magazines  I  the  inan  is  mad;  ■ 

No  magazine  a  prologue  ever  had. 
But  let  us  hear  what  new  and  mighty  things 
Your  wonder-working  magic  fancy  brings. 

SNOW-DROP. 
Bit  by  the  muse  in  an  unlucky  hour  ^ 

I've  left  myself  at  home,  and  turn'd  a  flow'r; 
And  thus  disguis'd  came  forth  to  tell  my  tale, — 
A  plain  white  snow-drop  gathered  from  the  vale,— 
1  come  to  sing  that  summer  is  at  hand, 
j;i,  The  summer  time  of  wit,  you'll  understand; 

'^-  And  that  tliis  garden  of  our  magazine 

Will  soon  exhibit  such  a  j)leasing  scene. 
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That  even  cities  shall  admire  the  show, 

If  their  good  grace  will  give  us  time  to  grow. 

Beneath  the  surface  of  the  parent  earth, 

We've  various  seed  just  struggling  into  birth; 

Plants,  fruits,  and  flow'rs,  and  all  the  smiling  race 

That  can  the  orchard  or  the  garden  grace; 

Our  numbers,  sir,  so  vast  and  endless  are, 

That  when  in  full  complexion  we  appear, 

Each  eye,  each  hand  shall  pluck  what  suits  its  taste, 

And  ev'ry  palate  shall  enjoy  a  feast. 

The  rose  and  lily  shall  address  the  fair. 

And  whisper  sweetly  out — My  dear,  take  care. 

With  sterling  M-orth  the  plant  of  sense  shall  rise, 

And  teach  the  curious  to  philosophize; 

The  keen  ey'd  wit  shall  claim  the  scented  briar, 

And  sober  cits  the  solid  grain  admire; 

While  gen'rous  juices  sparkling  from  the  vine, 

Shall  warm  the  audience,  till  they  cry  Divbu. 

And  when  the  scenes  of  one  gay  month  are  o'er, 

Shall  clap  their  hands  and  shout,  encore,  encore, 

CRITIC. 

All  this  is  mighty  fine  I  but,  prithee,  when 
The  frost  returns,  how  fight  ye  then  your  men? 

SNOW-DROP. 

ni  tell  you.  Sir — We'll  garnish  out  the  scenes 
With  stately  rows  of  hardy  ever-greens. 
Trees  that  will  bear  the  frost;  and  deck  their  tops 
With  everlasting  flow'rs — like  diamond  drops. 
We'll  draw,  and  paint,  and  carve,  with  so  much  skill, 
That  wand'ring  wits  shall  cry,  Diviner  still. 

CRITIC. 

Better  and  better,  yet!  But  now,  suppose 
Some  critic  wight,  in  mighty  verse  and  prose, 
Should  draw  his  grey-goose  weapons,  dipt  in  gall, 
And  mow  ye  down,  plants,  flow'rs,  trees,  and  all, 

SNOW-DROP- 

Why  then  we'll  die  like  flow'rs  of  sweet  perfume. 
And  yield  a  fragrance  even  in  the  tomb. 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  BURNING  OF  BACHELORS    HALL 

BY  THE  OLD   BACHELOR. 


Fair  Venus  so  often  was  miss'd  from  the  skies. 
And  Bacchus  as  frequently  absent  likewise, 
That  the  synod  began  to  inquire  out  the  reason, 
Suspecting  the  culprits  were  plotting  of  treason. 
At  length  it  was  found  they  had  open'd  a  ball 
At  a  place  by  the  mortals  call'd  Bachelor's  Hall; 

Where  Venus  disclos'd  e\ery  fun  she  could  think  of 
And  Bacchus  made  nectar  for  mortals  to  drink  of. 
Jove  highly  displeas'd  at  such  riotous  doings, 
Sent  Time  to  reduce  the  whole  building  to  ruins. 
But  Time  was  so  slack  with  his  traces  and  dashes, 
That  Jove  in  a  passion  consumed  it  to  ashes. 


VERSES  TO  A  FRIEND  AFTER  A  LONG  CONVERSATION 
OK  WAR. 


The  ram  pours  down,  the  City  looks  forlorn. 
And  gloomy  subjects  suit  the  howling  morn; 
Close  by  my  fire,  with  door  and  window  fast 
And  safely  shelter'd  from  the  driving  blast, 
To  gayer  thoughts  I  bid  a  day's  adieu, 
To  spend  a  scene  of  solitude  with  you. 

So  oft  has  black  rever.ge  engross'd  the  care 
Of  all  the  leisure  hours  man  finds  to  spare; 
So  oft  has  guilt  in  all  her  thousand  dens, 
Call'd  for  the  vengeance  of  chastising  pens; 
That  while  I  fain  would  ease  my  heart  on  you, 
No  thought  is  left  untold,  no  passion  new. 
From  flight  to  flight  the  mental  path  appears. 
Worn  with  the  steps  of  near  six  thousand  years, 
And  fiU'd  throughout  with  every  scene  of  pain. 
From  George  the  murderer  up  to  murderous  Cain, 
Alike  in  cruelty,  alike  in  hate, 
In  guilt  alike,  but  more  alike  in  fate. 
Both  cursed  supremely  for  the  blood  they  drew, 
Each  from  the  rising  world  while  each  was  new. 

Go,  man  of  blood !  true  likeness  of  the  first, 
And  strew  your  blasted  head  with  homely  dust* 
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In  ashes  sit — in  wretched  sackcloth  weep, 

And  with  unpitied  sorrows  cease  to  sleep. 

Go  haunt  the  tombs,  and  single  out  the  place 

Where  earth  itself  shall  suflPer  a  disgrace. 

Go  spell  the  letters  on  some  mould'ring  urn, 

And  asked  if  he  who  sleeps  there  can  return. 

Go  count  the  numbers  that  in  silence  lie, 

And  learn  by  study  what  it  is  to  die; 

Por  sure  your  heart,  if  any  heart  you  own, 

Conceits  that  man  expires  without  a  groan: 

That  he  who  lives  receives  fi'om  you  a  grace, 

Or  death  is  nothing  but  a  change  of  place: 

That  peace  is  dull,  that  joy  from  sorrow  springs, 

And  war  the  most  desirable  of  things. 

Else  why  these  scenes  that  wound  the  feeling  mind. 

This  sport  of  death — this  cockpit  of  mankind  I 

Wliy  sobs  the  widow  in  perpetual  pain ! 

Why  cries  the  orphan ! — "  Oh  !  my  father's  slain! " 

Why  hangs  the  sire  his  paralytic  head? 

And  nods  with  manly  grief — "  My  son  is  dead!  " 

Why  drops  the  tear  from  off  the  sister's  cheek, 

And  sweetly  tells  the  misery  she  would  speak? 

Or,  why,  in  sorrow  sunk,  dnes  pensive  John 

To  all  the  neighbours  tell,  "  Poor  master's  grme?  ' 

Oh!  could  I  paint  the  passion  I  can  feel, 
Or  point  a  horror  that  would  wound  like  steel, 
To  thy  unfeeling,  mirelenting  mind, 
I'd  send  a  torture  and  relieve  mankind. 

You  that  are  husbands,  fathers,  brothers,  all 
The  tender  names  which  kindred  learn  to  call; 
Yet  like  an  image  carved  in  massy  stone. 
You  bear  the  shape,  but  sentiment  have  none; 
Allied  by  dust  and  figure,  not  with  mind. 
You  only  herd,  but  live  not  with  mankind. 

Since  then  no  hopes  to  civilize  remain, 
And  mild  philosophy  has  preach'd  in  vain. 
One  prayer  is  lelt  which  dreads  no  foul  reply. 
That  he  who  made  you  breathe  will  make  you  di«t    • 
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LINES  SENT  TO  Sill  llOBERT  SMITH, 

27te  morning  after  his  asking  Mr.  Faine  overnight,  the  question 
WHAT  IS  LOVE? 


As  I  will  not  attempt  to  rival  your  witty  description  of  Love  (in  which  you  siiy, 
-'  Love  is  like  paper,  with  a  fool  it  is  wit,  with  a  wit  it  is  folly,"  &c.),  ]  will 
retreat  w  sentiment,  aaid  try  if  I  can  match  you  there:  and  that  I  may  start  with 
a  fair  chance.  I  will  begin  with  your  question. 


*  Tis  that  delightful  transport  we  can  feel. 
Which  painters  cannot  paint,  or  words  reveal. 
Nor  any  art  we  know  of — can  conceal. 
Canst  thou  describe  the  sunbeams  to  the  blind, 
Or  make  him  feel  a  shadow  with  his  mind? 
So  neither  can  we  by  description  show 
This  first  of  all  felicities  below. 

When  happy  Love  pours  magic  o'er  the  soul. 
And  all  our  thoughts  in  sweet  delirium  roll ; 
When  contemplation  spreads  its  rainbow  wings, 
And  every  flutter  some  new  rapture  brings; 
How  sweetly  then  our  moments  glide  away. 
And  dreams  repeat  the  raptures  of  the  day ; 
We  live  in  ecstacy  to  all  things  kind, 
For  love  can  teach  a  moral  to  the  mind. 
But  are  there  not  some  other  marks  that  prove. 
What  is  this  wonder  of  the  soul,  call'd  love? 
0  yes,  there  are,  but  of  a  different  kind. 
The  dreadful  hcnTors  of  a  dismal  mina. 
Some  jealous  fury  throws  her  poison'd  dart, 
And  rends  in  pieces  the  distracted  heart. 

When  love's  a  tyrant,  and  the  soul  a  slave. 
No  hopes  remain  to  thought,  but  in  the  grave; 
In  that  dark  den,  it  sees  an  end  to  grief, 
And  what  was  once  its  dread,  becomes  relief. 

What  are  the  iron  chains  that  hands  have  wrought 
The  hardest  chains  to  break  are  those  of  thought. 
Think  well  of  this,  ye  lovers,  and  be  kind. 
Nor  play  with  torture — or  a  tortured  mind* 
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tPIGRAM  ON  A  LONG  NOSED  FRIEND 


Going  along  the  other  day, 

Upon  a  certain  plan 
I  met  a  nose  upon  the  way, 

Behind  it — was  a  man. 
I  called  unto  the  nose  to  stop. 

And  when  it  had  done  so, — 
Tiie  man  behind  it — he  came  up, 

They  made  Zenobio, 


•ON  THE  BRITISH  CONSTITUTION. 


Of  all  the  wonders  man  e*er  saw 

That  merit  men's  applauses. 
Since  Adam  delv'd  hi  Paradise, 

And  Eve  made  beds  of  roses; 
The  greatest  wonder  of  them  all, 

And  free  from  all  confusion- 
It  is — lift  up  your  hands  and  eyes,— 

The  British  Constitution! 
It  is — as  stable  as  thf  hills. 

That  have  endured  for  ever; 
It  is — as  fleeting  as  the  wave. 

That  glides  in  yonder  river: 
It  is — as  changing  as  a  maid. 

Just  when  she  is  betrothing; — 
'Tis  this — 'tis  that — 'tis  t'other  thing — 

Tis  everything— and — nothing! 


A  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  EASTERN  WISE  MEN, 

TraveUmg  to  Bethlehem,  guided  hy  a  Star,  to  see  a  little  Jesus  in  a  Manget 

3LS  recorded  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew ^  c.  xxii, 

fnree  pedlars  travelling  to  a  fair. 
To  see  the  fivn  and  what  was  there. 

And  sell  tlieir  merchandize; 
They  stopp'd  upon  the  road  to  chat. 
Refresh  and  ask  of  this  and  that, 

That  they  might  be  more  wise. 

*'And  pray,"  the  landlord  savs  to  them, 
«  Whence  go  ye.  Sirs,"  «  To  Bethlehem," 

The  citizens  replied. 
"  You're  merchants,  Sirs,"  to  them  said  he, 
"  We  are,"  replied  the  pedlars  three, 

"  And  eastern  men  beside." 
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"  I  pray  what  have  you  in  youi*  packs, 
"  If  worth  the  while  I  will  go  snacks," 

To  them  quoth  Major  domo; 
"  We've  buckles,  buttons,  spectacles, 
•'  And  ev'ry  thins;  a  merchant  sells," 

Keplied  the  travelling  trio. 

«*  These  things  are  very  well,"  said  he, 
*'  For  Beaux  and  those  who  cannot  see, 

"  Much  further  than  their  knuckles;  " 
"  But  Bethlehem's  fair's  for  boys  and  girlSj 
"  Who  never  think  of  spectacles, 

"  And  cannot  buy  your  buckles." 

"  I  have  a  peck  of  toys,"  quoth  he, 
"  A  travelling  merchant  left  with  me, 

"Who  could  not  pay  his  score;" 
*'  And  you  shall  have  them  on  condition, 
"  You  sell  them  at  a  cheap  commission, 

"  And  make  the  money  sure." 

"  There's  one  of  us  will  stay  in  pawn, 
**  Until  the  other  two  return, 

"  If  you  suspect  our  faith,"  said  they: 
The  landlord  thought  this  was  a  plan 
To  leave  upon  his  hands  the  man, 

And  therefore  he  said  "Nay." 

They  truck'd  however  for  the  pack. 
Which  one  of  them  took  on  his  back. 

And  off  the  merchants  travelled. 
And  here  the  tale  the  apostles  told. 
Of  wise  men  and  their  gifts  of  gold 

Will  fully  be  unravelled. 

The  star  in  the  east  that  shines  so  bri|^ 
As  might  be  seen  both  day  and  night. 

If  you  will  credit  them, 
It  was  no  other  than  a  sign 
To  a  public  house  where  pedlars  dine. 

In  East  Street,  Bethlehem. 

These  wise  men  were  the  pedlars  ihre^ 
As  you  and  all  the  world  may  see, 

By  reading  to  the  end ; 
For  commentators  have  mistook. 
In  paraphrasing  on  a  book 

They  did  not  understand. 

Our  travellers  coming  to  a  house, 
Scarce  fit  to  entertain  a  mouse. 

Enquired  to  have  a  room. 
The  lanaiord  said  he  was  not  able, 
To  give  them  any  but  a  stable. 

So  many  folks  were  come. 
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"  I  pray,  who  have  you  here,"  said  they, 
"  And  how  much  money  must  we  pay? 

*'  For  we  have  none  to  spare." 
"  Why  there's  one  Joseph  and  a  wenclx, 
•*  Who  aj-e  to  go  before  the  bench, 

"  About  a  love  affair. 

"  Some  how  or  other  in  a  manger, 
"  A  child  exposed  to  every  danger, 

"  Was  found  as  if  'twas  sleeping," 
"The  girl  she  swears  that  she's  a  maid,** 
**  So  says  the  man,  but  I'm  afraid 

"  On  me  will  fall  the  keeping. 

"  Now  if  you'll  set  your  wits  about, 
"  To  find  this  knotty  matter  out, 

"  I'll  pay  whate'er  it  may  be." 
Then  on  the  trav'Uing  pedlars  went. 
To  pay  their  birthday  compliment. 

And  talk  about  the  baby. 

They  then  unpack'd  tlieir  pack  of  toys- 
Some  for  show  and  some  for  noise. 

But  mostly  for  the  latter. 
One  gave  a  rattle,  one  a  whistle. 
One  a  trumpet  made  of  gristle, 

To  introduce  the  matter. 

One  squeaked  away,  the  other  blew. 
The  third  played  on  the  rattle  too. 

To  keep  the  bantling  easy: 
Hence  this  story  comes  to  us, 
Of  which  some  people  make  such  fuss. 

About  the  Eastern  Magi. 


EPIGRAM. 

Some,  for  the  sake  of  titles  grand 
Oft  stoop  to  kiss  a  sovereign's  hand; 
Others,  at  Rome,  will  stoop  so  low, 
They'll  kiss  the  holy  father's  toe; 
But  I  exceed  them  all  in  bliss 
When  Flora's  ruby  lips  I  kiss. 


EXTEMPORE  LINES. 

Qaick  as  the  light'ning's  vivid  flash. 
The  poet's  eye  o'er  Europe  rolls, 

Sees  battles  rage — -hears  tempests  crash, 
And  dims  at  horror's  threatening  scowla. 
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Mark  ambition's  ruthless  king, 

AVith  crimson'd  banners  scathe  the  globe. 

While  trailing  after  conquest's  wirg, 

Man's  fest'ring  wounds  his  demons  probe. 

Paird  with  the  streams  of  reeking  gore, 
That  stain  the  proud  imperial  day^ 

He  turns  to  view  the  western  shore, 

Where  freedom  holds  her  bloodless  sway. 

Tis  here,  her  sage,  triumphant  sways 
An  empire  in  the  people's  love, 

Tis  here  the  sovereign  will  obeys 
No  king  but  him  who  rules  abova. 

EPiaKAM    ON    GENERAL    WASHINGTON. 

Take  from  the  mine  the  hardest,  roughest  stone 
It  needs  no  fashion,  it  is  WASHINGTON: 
But  if  you  chisel,  let  your  strokes  be  rude. 
And  on  his  breast  engrave  ingratittude. 


BPITAPH  FOR  THE  TOMB  OF  THOSIAS  PAINB. 

■WRITTEN  BY  A  FRIEND. 


Here  moulders  in  his  dusk  abode. 
One  who  to  faith  no  homage  shew'd: 
By  moral  law  his  life  he  tried, 
While  social  duty  was  his  guide. 
And  pure  philanthropy  the  end 
Of  all  he  did  or  could  intend. 

Prayer  he  pronounc'd  impiety, 
Vain  prompter  of  divine  decree: 
That  oft  implores,  with  erring  zeal. 
For  boons  subversive  of  its  weal: 
Yet  he  retain'd  a  grateful  sense, 
Of  bountiful  omnipotence: 
Nor  blushed  with  reverence  to  own. 
That  blessings  sprang  from  God  alone. 

To  sin's  account  he  laid  no  blame. 
Since  this  from  inborn  passion  came; 
Which  if  by  nature  form'd  too  strong. 
Nature,  not  he,  was  in  the  wrong. 

Thus  unappall'd,  he  sunk  to  rest, 
To  rise  or  lie,  as  heaven  thought  best: 
Yet  future  hope  he  did  not  wave. 
Nor  mercy  for  transgressions  crave, 
The  God  who  p-ave  him  life  w'll  save. 

THE   ENDU 
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